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this  all ;  for  the  old  Puritan  element,  formerly 
so  conservative  of  what  was  great  and  good  in 
the  national  character,  had  also  become  corrupted 
in  the  universal  contagion  ;  and  while  the  Pres- 
byterianism  of  England  was  rapidly  settling  into 
Arianism  and  Uuitarianism,  the  other  and  more 
fiery  sects  were  pushing  their  ultra-orthodoxy  into 
the  ungoverned  chaos  of  Antinomianism.  While 
the  spiritual  guardians  and  instructors  of  the 
people  were  thus  in  so  many  cases  unfaithful  to 
their  trust,  or  unfitted  to  discharge  it,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  court  and  the  aristoci'acy,  which 
was  still  influential  upon  the  community,  only 
deepened  the  evil.  For  the  pernicious  influence 
of  Charles  II.,  instead  of  having  passed  away, 
was  still  as  prevalent  as  when  he  lived ;  and  the 
profligate  flippant  ethics  of  France  which  he 
imported  into  England  were  methodized  into  a 
shallow  atheistic  j^hilosophy  of  home  growth, 
which  had  now  become  the  creed  of  the  gay  and 
fashionable  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  well  for  the 
nation  that  its  energies  were  still  fresh,  instead 
of  being  exhausted ;  that  as  yet  it  had  reached 
nothing  more  than  the  prime  of  its  strength  and 
vigour,  instead  of  a  hopeless,  irrecoverable  seni- 
lity. Its  great  career  had  yet  to  be  accomplished; 
and  within  its  heart,  and  in  their  full  strength,  lay 
the  elements  of  a  fresh  revival.  The  mode  of  that 
revival  was  the  only  question  at  issue,  and  this 
was  speedily  settled  by  the  singular  progress  of 
Methodism.  Such  is  usually  the  religious  his- 
tory of  a  nation,  in  contrast  to  its  political  revolu- 
tions. When  a  chui'ch  is  to  be  regenerated,  and 
a  national  creed  revived  or  purified,  the  most  in- 
adequate means  or  the  most  unlikely  agents  are 
made  sufticient  for  the  enterprise. 

John  Wesley,  the  father  of  this  great  religious 
movement,  was  born  at  Epworth,  a  mai'ket  town 
in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1703.  He 
was  of  Puritan  and  persecuted  ancestrj^,  though 
his  father  had  left  the  dissenters  and  become 
minister  of  Wroote,  near  Epworth.  Even  in 
early  boyhood  John  was  trained  for  the  great 
work  that  lay  before  him  by  the  example  of  his 
mother,  who,  during  her  husband's  absence  at  the 
sittings  of  convocation,  was  wont  to  assemble  a 
few  parishioners  with  her  family  at  the  parsonage 
for  religious  instruction  and  prayer.  After  a 
course  of  education  at  home  and  at  the  Charter- 
house, Wesley,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  the 
college  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  conversational  powers, 
his  wit,  and  ability  in  making  verses,  until  the 
direction  of  his  choice  in  life  towards  the  min- 
istry engaged  him  in  more  serious  occupations. 
Two  works  at  this  period  gave  the  chief  bias 
to  his  thoughts,  and  subsequently  afffected  his 
whole   career.      These   were  the   De  Lnitatione 

Vol.  III. 


Christi,  attributed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  and 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Rules  of  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 
He  was  now  so  guarded  in  his  conduct,  in  con- 
formity with  these  high  models,  as  to  be  a. 
subject  of  satire  to  his  companions ;  but  he 
steadily  persisted  in  his  conscientious  course,  and 
was  thus  trained  in  good  time  for  the  obstacles 
that  lay  before  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  his 
diligent  course  of  study  was  not  abated ;  and  his 
proficiency  was  attested  by  his  appointment  to  a 
fellowship,  a  Greek  lectureship,  and  the  ofiice  of 
modei'ator  of  the  classes.  He  took  deacon's  and 
then  priest's  orders ;  but  in  every  change  there 
was  with  him  a  restless  yearning  and  aspiration 
after  a  holier  and  more  effective  life,  that  showed 
the  spirit  of  the  reformer  struggling  within  him, 
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Rev    John  Wesley. — From  a  picture  by  J   Jackson,  R  .\. 

and  not  yet  entered  into  its  congenial  sphere  of 
action.  He  managed  to  secure  at  college  a  few 
companions  who  were  like-minded  with  himself, 
and  who  met  for  religious  exercises  and  biblical 
study ;  but  these  meetings  only  excited  the  deri- 
sion of  the  university,  and  their  frequenters  were 
nick-named  "methodists" — a  title  thrown  at  them 
in  sport,  but  which  they  afterwards  adopted  in 
earnest.  They,  were  about  fifteen  in  number,  and 
their  rules  and  com-se  of  daily  action  were  suffi- 
ciently ascetic  and  self-denying.  At  first  their 
studies  were  alternated  with  religious  exercises, 
but  the  latter  soon  obtained  the  preponderance. 
They  regular!}'  visited  the  jirisoners  and  the 
sick ;  they  communicated  once  a-week ;  they 
fasted  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancient  church.  They  also  drew 
up  a  scheme  of  self-examination,  in  which  the 
great  object  sought  to   be  attained  was  "a  re- 
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covery  of  the  image  of  God."  Thus  earnestly 
were  they  struggling  in  the  midst  of  darkness 
for  the  light  and  purity  of  an  earlier  day,  while 
none  was  at  hand  in  whose  guidance  they  could 
])lace  full  confidence.  It  was  in  this  situation 
that  John  "Wesley  formed  the  acquaintanceship 
of  William  Law,  author  of  the  Serious  Call,  be- 
fore he  had  become  a  follower  of  Jacob  Behmen; 
and  the  advices  and  encouragement  of  this  able 
enthusiast  completed,  in  Wesley's  mind,  the  effect 
which  the  writings  of  Taylor  and  k  Kempis  had 
commenced.  "  Sir,"  he  said  to  Wesley,  "  I  per- 
ceive you  would  fain  convert  the  world  ;  but  you 
must  wait  God's  own  time.  Nay,  if,  after  all,  he 
is  pleased  to  use  you  only  as  a  hewer  of  wood 
or  a  drawer  of  water,  you  should  submit — yea, 
you  should  be  thankful  to  him  that  he  has  hon- 
oured you  so  far." 

While  these  meetings  continued  to  be  hfld, 
upon  which  such  important  changes  were  depen- 
dent, they  were  joined  by  George  Whitefield, 
afterwards  as  remarkable  a  personage  as  Wesley 
himself.  Whitefield  was  born  at  the  Bell  Inn, 
in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1714.  From  his  autobiography,  we  find  that 
even  in  early  boyhood  a  struggle  was  going  on  in 
his  heart  between  good  and  evil,  the  result  of 
which  would  determine  whetlier  he  was  to  be  the 
benefit  or  the  bane  of  society.  He  tells  us  that 
he  was  so  brutish  as  to  hate  instruction  ;  that  he 
stole  from  his  mother's  jiocket,  and  frequently 
kept  for  his  own  use  the  money  that  was  paid  by 
the  customers  of  the  inn.  And  yet,  in  recalling 
this  period  of  his  life  in  after  years,  he  saw 
enough  to  assure  him  that  "  God  loved  him  with 
an  everlasting  love,  and  had  separated  liira,  even 
from  his  mother's  womb,  for  the  work  to  whicli 
lie  afterwards  was  pleased  to  call  him."  The 
rudiments  of  ids  education  were  received  at  St. 
Mary-de-Crypt's  School ;  and  it  was  here  that 
those  wonderful  elocutionary  powers  were  fii-st 
manifested  which  were  to  be  so  resistless  in  the 
course  of  his  apostleship,  on  which  account  he 
was  usually  chosen  to  deliver  the  speeches  with 
which  the  corporation  was  adilressed  at  the  an- 
nual visitation.  Even  already  the  power  of  speecli 
was  eminently  his;  and  the  direction  it  would 
likely  assume  was  also  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  first  money  he  received  for  these  oratorical 
displays  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  Bishop 
Ken's  Miinual  for  Winchester  Scholars,  a  religious 
work  by  which  his  young,  earnest  imjiulses  were 
first  directed.  The  same  love  of  oratory  made 
him  a  popular  actor  in  the  plays  that  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  "grammar  school  before  tlie  corpora- 
tion; and  in  one  of  these  Whitefield  performed  the 
part  of  a  heroine  in  girl's  clothes — a  circumstance 
whieli  he  ever  after  remembered  witli  self-re- 
proach and  disgust.    At  the  age  of  fift'een  ho  was 


withdrawn  from  school  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  his  mother's  inn,  with  no  better  prospect  than 
to  be  a  tajister  for  life ;  but  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  drawing  ale  and  summing  up  reckon- 
ings, he  studied  the  work  of  Thomas  a  Kempis 
and  composed  sermons.  A  prospect  haviniT  oc- 
curred of  obtaining  for  him  a  servitorship  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  he  returned  to  the  grammar 
school  to  qualify  himself  for  college;  and  was 
now  distinguished  by  his  close  application  to 
study,  but  still  more  by  his  exemjilary  conduct 
and  strict  attention  to  religious  duties,  while  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  happy  influence  of  his 
example  upon  the  conduct  of  his  school-fellows. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  admitted  into 
Oxford  as  a  student-servitor,  a  situation  in  which 


Rev.  Georqe  Whitefield.— Fram  a  picture  by  N.  Hone. 

his  ascetic  i)iety  and  strength  of  moral  principle 
enabled  him  to  endure  and  finally  to  overcome 
the  humiliations  of  his  ])Osition  and  the  ridi- 
cule of  his  companions,  and  gave  him  courage  to 
join  the  despised  "  Oxford  methodists."  In  this 
manner  Whitefield  and  Wesley  were  led,  though 
by  difi'erent  routes,  to  the  same  place  of  meeting, 
and  prejjared  for  their  common  aim.  And  well 
did  their  subsequent  career  evince  how  completely 
a  diversity  of  endowments,  and  even  in  many 
cases  a  difference  of  opinions,  can  be  made  to 
harmonize  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  work 
where  the  highest  interests  of  society  are  at  stake. 
More  learned  and  more  profound,  of  higher  posi- 
tion in  society  and  better  acquainted  with  its 
character  and  habits,  Wesley  added  to  these  ad- 
vantages such  wonderful  capacities  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  society  as  have  scarcely  ever  been 
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siu'pa^sed,  and  show  him  to  have  been  born  a 
legislatoi-,  and  oiae  wlio  could  have  formed  a  king- 
dom or  a  creed  as  well  as  a  sect  or  a  party.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  Whitefield  was  neither  an  accom- 
plished scholar  nor  a  profomid  original  thinker, 
and  either  did  not  care  for  or  could  not  under- 
stand the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  but 
he  had  one  talent,  and  this  in  such  perfection  as 
to  be  worth  the  whole  ten  of  the  most  highly 
favoured  mortals.  He  was  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively an  orator.  His  voice,  that  without  strain- 
ing could  be  heard  distinctly  over  a  crowd  of 
30,000  souls  collected  in  the  open  air,  was  yet  of 
such  wonderful  modulation  throughout  the  whole 
gamut  of  speech,  that  its  tones  were  irresistible, 
independent  of  words;  and  it  was  even  alleged 
that  he  could  have  drawn  tears  from  his  hearers 
by  only  reading  a  bookseller's  catalogue.  His 
whole  bearing  was  in  conformity  with  his  voice, 
so  that  every  attitude  was  that  perfection  of 
gracefulness  combined  with  truth  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  primitive  society  of  savages, 
but  which  men  continue  to  lose  as  they  advance 
into  that  artificial  life  which  forms  the  invariable 
accompaniment  of  civilization.  Thus  his  sermons, 
which  when  read  appear  ordinary  enough,  were, 
when  preached,  like  flames  or  tornadoes  to  dis- 
may the  obdurate,  or  the  music  of  heaven  itself 
to  elevate  the  lowly  and  cheer  the  downcast.  They 
not  only  arrested  mid-way  the  whips  of  merry- 
andi-ews,  and  converted  the  showmen  of  Bartho- 
lomew Fair  into  weeping  penitents,  but  made 
Loi'd  Chesterfield  cry  aloud  in  terror,  almost  per- 
suaded Lord  Boliugbroke  to  become  a  Christian 
and  a  Calviuist,  threw  David  Hume  into  an 
ecstasy  of  admiration,  and  even  extracted  suc- 
cessively, by  a  charitable  appeal,  first  the  copper, 
then  the  silver,  and  finally  the  gold  that  lay 
ensconced  in  the  well-guarded,  pmidential  pockets 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  At  the  early  age  of 
twenty -one,  or  little  more,  Whitefield  received 
ordination  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Benson  of 
Gloucester,  the  prelate  being  so  much  struck  with 
the  piety  of  the  youthful  neophyte  as  to  dispense 
with  the  two  years  of  probation  that  still  re- 
mained ;  and  the  preacher  commenced  his  public 
career  with  only  one  sei^mon  as  his  whole  stock 
of  discourses,  and  five  guineas  in  money  which 
the  good  bishop  had  given  him.  With  these  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  world ;  and  the  sermon 
when  fii'st  preached  was  so  effectual,  that,  in  the 
scoffing  language  of  the  day,  fifteen  persons  were 
"driven  mad"  by  it.  After  this  he  exj^erienced 
no  dearth  of  discoui'ses;  and  as  for  money,  he  was 
contented  with  the  bare  means  of  the  passing 
day. 

After  these  statements  of  the  origin  of  Metho- 
dism, in  connection  with  the  religious  wants  of 
the  period,  and  the  peculiar  training  of  the  two 


great  founders  of  the  sect,  our  notices  of  the  pub- 
lic proceedings  of  the  latter  may  be  summed  up 
within  a  narrow  compass.  In  1735  John  Wesley 
and  his  brother  Charles  embarked  for  the  new 
colony  of  Georgia,  to  preach  to  the  Amei-ican 
Indians;  and  in  the  following  year  Whitefield, 
then  just  ordained,  began  to  produce  a  great 
sensation  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England, 
and  to  draw  crowded  audiences  around  him,  by 
the  fervid  manner  and  strain  of  his  preaching, 
and  by  a  species  of  what  would  now  be  called 
evangelicism  in  doctrine,  which  he  and  his  Ox- 
ford associates  appear  to  have  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  the  writings  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  celebrated  mystic,  William  Law,  and 
which  at  that  time,  to  the  unaccustomed  ears  of 
the  congregations  of  the  Established  church, 
sounded  almost  like  a  new  gospel.  But  neither 
Whitefield's  nor  Wesley's  religious  views  were 
matured,  or  assumed  their  final  shape  and  char- 
acter, till  some  time  after  this.  Wesley  seems 
to  have  received  his  first  impression  of  what  he 
accounted  genuine  Christianity  from  the  Mora- 
vians, with  some  of  whom  he  met  in  America, 
and  whose  principal  establishment,  at  Hernhut, 
in  Germany,  he  visited  after  his  return  to  Europe 
in  1738  He  himself  relates  that  his  conversion 
took  place  at  a  meeting  of  some  religious  friends 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  where  one  was 
reading  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  about  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  May,  in 
that  year.  Whitefield,  again,  who  had  first  visited 
Georgia  about  the  same  time  that  Wesley  left 
that  colony,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  second 
transatlantic  expedition,  on  which  he  set  out 
about  two  years  afterwards,  proceeded  to  the 
older  settlements  of  New  England,  was  confirmed 
by  the  American  Puritans,  and  the  books  they 
put  into  his  hands,  in  the  Calvinistic  creed  of 
election  and  reprobation,  of  which  he  had  already 
received  a  tincture  from  the  writings  of  the  old 
Nonconformist  divine,  Matthew  Henry,  and  to 
which  he  ever  after  adhered.  Preaching  extem- 
poraneously and  in  the  open  air  was  first  prac- 
tised by  Whitefield  in  1739,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween his  two  visits  to  America.  The  colliers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol — to  whom,  drawn 
forth  from  the  living-  entombment  of  their  black 
subterranean  working-places,  well  might  the  blue 
sky  seem  temnfe  enough — were,  ap|iropriately, 
the  first  audiences  he  addressed  in  this  fashion  ; 
soon  afterwards  he  gathered  other  crowds  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  around  him  by 
the  same  novel  exhibition  in  Moorfi'elds,  on  Ken- 
nington  Common,  and  on  Blackheath  ;  and  in 
this  course  he  was  speedily  followed  by  Wesley, 
who  had  now  returned  from  Germany,  and  found 
himself,  as  well   as   his   friend,    excluded  from 
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nearly  all  tlie  pulpits  of  the  Established  church. 
"  When  I  was  told,"  says  Wesley,  "  I  must 
preach  no  more  iu  this,  and  this,  and  another 
church,  so  much  the  more  those  who  could  not 
hear  me  there  flocked  together  when  I  was  at 
any  of  the  societies,  where  I  spoke  more  or  less, 
though  with  much  inconvenience,  to  as  many  as 
the  room  I  was  in  would  contain.  But,  after  a 
time,  finding  those  rooms  could  not  contain  a 
tenth  part  of  the  people  that  were  earnest  to  hear, 
I  determined  to  do  the  same  thing  in  England 
which  I  had  often  done  in  a  warmer  climate — 
namely,  when  the  house  would  not  contain  the 
congregation,  to  preach  iu  the  open  air.  This  I 
accordingly  did,  first  in  Bristol,  where  the  society 
rooms  were  exceedingly  small ;  and  at  Kings- 
wood,  where  we  had  no  room  at  all ;  afterwards 
in  or  near  London."  But  Wesley,  who  never 
altogether  got  over  the  feelings  of  a  churchman, 
isvery  solicitous  to  show  that  this  deviation  from 
the  established  forms  was  rather  forced  upon  than 
sought  by  him.'  The  great  distinction  of  Me- 
thodism— the  permission  of  lay  preaching — soon 
followed;  the  first  lay  preacher  whom  Wesley  em- 
ployed being  Thomas  Maxfield,  whom  he  origin- 
ally engaged  merely  to  watch  over  and  pray  with 
the  congregation  at  his  meeting-house,  called  the 
Foundry,  which  he  had  built  iu  Moorfields,  while 
he  should  himself  be  ministering  elsewhere,  but 
who,  on  one  occasion  of  his  master's  absence, 
having  discovered  his  talent,  proceeded  to  exercise 
it.  W^hen  AVesley  fir.st  heard  of  what  was  going 
on,  he  hastened  home  to  London  with  full  reso- 
lution to  shut  the  mouth  of  the  aspiring  youth, 
and  that  with  all  despatch.  "So,  Thomas  Max- 
field  is  turned  preacher,  I  find,"  said  he  to  his 
mother,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  with  dissatisfaction 
in  his  countenance,  and  speech  abrupt  enough  ; 
but  the  old  lady  withstood  him  to  his  face, 
wanied  him  not  to  oppose  the  work  of  God,  and 
told  him  that  Thom;is  Maxfield  was  as  sui-ely 
called  of  God  to  preach  as  he  himself  was ;  upon 
which  Wesley  consented  to  hear  him,  and,  by  an 
examination  into  the  effects  of  his  administra- 
tions, was  soon  convinced  that  his  mother  was 
in  the  right.  A  year  or  two  before  this,  indeed, 
Whitefield  had,  in  Wales,  associated  himself  for 
some  time  with  Mr.  Howel  Harris,  who,  although 
a  layman,  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing to  the  people  in  AYelsh ;  Whitefield  and  he 
used  to  preach  at  every  place  to  which  they 
came,  the  one  after  the  other,  that  those  who 
undei-stood  either  language  might  be  benefited ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Whitefield  had  em- 
ployed lay  preachers  in  any  of  his  own  chapels, 
or  contemplated  their  ministrations  as  a  regular 
engine  of  religious  instruction,  before  the  adven- 
turous attempt  of  Maxfield  and  its  success  made 


'  See  Wesley's  Journal. 


Wesley  a  convert  to  that  practice,  which  in- 
deed has  been  carried  much  further  in  the  great 
Methodi.st  community  of  which  he  was  the  foun- 
der than  by  the  rival  sect. 

For  scarce  had  the  two  revivalists  well  begun 
to  act  in  concert,  when,  from  friends  and  coad- 
jutors they  became  rivals,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
almost  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  love  of 
power,  and  aversion  to  equality  and  brotherhood, 
attributed  to  Wesley,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  breach  was  of  Whitefield's  making,  or  at  least 
that  it  was  he  who  first  came  forward  as  the 
public  opponent  and  assailant  of  his  senior.  This 
happened  in  the  year  1741.  The  consequence 
was  an  almost  complete  sepai'ation  between  the 
two  for  nearly  ten  yeai-s :  it  was  not  till  1750  that 
they  ever  again  officiated  together  in  the  same 
chapel.  Meanwhile,  each  had  been  unceasingly 
employed  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  what  was 
still  in  the  main  their  common  Methodism,  not- 
withstanding the  discordance  upon  some  points 
that  kept  them  labouring  apart,  and  sometimes  at 
the  opposite  corners  of  the  field.  The  Calvinism 
of  Whitefield  and  the  Arminianism  of  Wesley 
could  not  coalesce  so  easily  as  their  common  desire 
to  effect  a  religious  reform.  The  year  1743  is 
assigned  as  the  epoch  of  the  proper  foundation  of 
Wesleyanism,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  first  form 
of  that  system  of  government  and  discipline 
which  has  ever  since  united  the  followei-s  of 
Wesley  into  one  compact  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  organized  body.  Of  its  remarkable 
polity  we  can  only  give  a  very  brief  outline. 
The  gi-eat  metropolitan  power  and  authority  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  is  lodged  iu  the  Conference, 
an  annual  convention  of  the  clergy:  by  its  deci- 
sions, funds  are  levied,  territorial  sections  allot- 
ted, preachers  appointed,  and  oft'enders  punished; 
and  as  tlieir  deliberations  are  conducted  with 
closed  doors,  the  laity  ai-e  excluded  from  their 
proceedings,  and  made  acquainted  with  them 
only  through  the  publication  of  the  minutes  after 
each  meeting.  Tlie  territorial  range  of  Metho- 
dism  is  divided  into  circuits,  to  each  of  which 
as  many  preachei'S  are  appointed  as  it  may  re- 
quire; while  over  it  is  placed  a  superintendent, 
whose  talents,  piety,  and  experience  are  judged 
worthy  of  the  charge.  This  high  office,  how- 
ever, is  of  annual  appointment,  and  no  one  can 
officiate  as  superintendent  iu  the  same  district 
for  more  than  three  years  in  succession.  The 
same  restriction  is  also  laid  upon  the  regular 
clergy  of  their  communion.  This  system  of  itin- 
erant preaching,  which  gives  no  opportunity  of 
foraaing  a  permanent  connection  between  the 
minister  and  his  peojile,  has  often  been  regarded 
as  the  most  unscriptural  part  of  their  polity; 
but  Wesley  has  thus  met  the  objection — "  I  know, 
were  T  myself  to  preach  one  whole  year  in  one 
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place,  I  should  preach  both  myself  and  most  of  my 
congregation  asleep.  We  have  found  by  long  and 
constant  experience,  that  a  frequent  change  of 
teachers  is  best."  Each  circuit  has  also  its  local 
]3reachers — men  who,  although  engaged,  it  may 
be,  in  secular  occupations,  have  proved  their  ac- 
ceptance as  religious  teachers,  and  are  permitted 
by  the  superintendent  to  preach  in  private  houses, 
or  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood.  Every  Metho- 
dist congregation  is  divided  into  classes,  gene- 
rally consisting  of  twelve  members  ;  and  over 
each  class  is  a'lpointed  a  leader,  whose  commis- 
sion is  to  watch  over  his  little  flock — exhort  and 
instruct  them,  and  collect  their  contributions  to 
the  common  fund  ;  and  at  their  meetings,  the 
members  confess  their  faults  one  to  another,  and 
detail  their  religious  experience.  But  besides 
these  classes,  bands  were  instituted,  each  also 
luider  the  charge  of  a  leader  ;  and  as  the  purpose 
of  such  meetings  was  for  a  more  close  and  spe- 
cific confession  of  sin,  and  especially  of  besetting 
sins,  it  consisted  of  members  of  the  same  condi- 
tion exclusively,  as  married  women  in  one,  mar- 
ried men  in  another,  &c.  Another  band,  distin- 
guished from  the  foregoing,  consists  of  the 
Sunday-school  teachers  of  the  congregation,  over 
whose  meetings  a  leader  also  presides.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  all  these  office-bearers  of  a  circuit 
are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  superinten- 
dent :  his  will  is  their  law,  and  from  his  decision 
there  is  no  appeal,  except  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  conference,  of  which  he  is  himself  a  mem- 
ber. Such  is  the  wonderfully  brigaded  body  of 
Methodism,  reciprocally  sentient  over  all  its  cir- 
cles, societies,  classes,  bands,  and  individual  mem- 
bers ;  and  also  under  the  most  complete  subjec- 
tion to  the  ruling  authority  which  Wesley  himself 
wielded  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  then  left  to  the 
council  of  preachers  called  the  Conference,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  legal  deeds  could  bequeath  such  a 
legacy.  No  such  frame  of  polity  was  erected  by 
Whitefield  for  his  description  of  Methodism ; 
and,  whether  owing  entirely  to  that,  or  partly  to 
other  differences,  this  latter  has  never  spread 
among  the  mass  of  the  population  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  with  Wesleyanism ;  but 
it  Avas,  pei'ha]:is,  somewhat  before  the  other  in 
penetrating  to  the  upper  regions  of  society — 
an  advantage  which  it  owed  chiefly  to  the  acci- 
dent of  Whitefield  finding  a  convert  to  his  pecu- 
liar  views   in   the   famous    Lady   Huntingdon. 


Selina,  Countess-dowager  of  Huntingdon,  appears 
to  have  taken  to  the  open  profession  of  Methodism 
soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1746.  It 
was  in  the  summer  of  1748,  after  his  return  from 
a  third  visit  to  America,  that  Whitefield  was  first 
invited  to  preach  in  her  house  at  Chelsea.' 

Besides  its  early  difi"usion  in  the  congenial 
climate  of  Puritanical  America,  where  it  con- 
tinues to  flourish  in  a  degree  imexampled  even 
in  the  country  where  it  first  sprang  up,  Metho- 
dism was  planted  within  the  present  jieriod  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Methodists  as  a  sect ; 
biTt,  at  least  during  the  present  period,  they  can 
scarcely  be  properly  said  to  have  assumed  that 
character.  Both  Wesley  and  Whitefield  continued 
to  regard  themselves  as  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  which  they  had  been  ordained, 
to  the  end  of  their  days ;  and  Wesley,  at  least, 
seems  to  the  last  to  have  held  to  the  principle 
that  all  the  j^eople  ought  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  Establishment,  whether  they  saw  good 
to  limit  their  attendance  to  the  ministrations  of 
the  Established  clergy  or  not.  He  recommended 
that  the  members  of  all  his  congregations  should 
receive  the  sacrament  thrice  a-year,  as  the  law 
required,  from  their  parish  clergymen — nay,  he 
seems  almost  to  have  thought  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  hear  service  once  every  Sunday  at  their 
parish  churches,  as  well  as  at  their  meeting- 
houses at  another  hour  and  on  week-days.  At 
first,  indeed,  he  would  not  allow  his  own  preachers 
either  to  administer  the  sacrament  or  to  perform 
the  office  of  baptism,  though-  after  a  time  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  give  way  in  that  matter 
to  the  general  feeling  of  his  followers.  White- 
field,  perhaps,  did  not  carry  his  notion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Establishment  quite  so  high,  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  thought  it  of  any  great 
importance  how  those  to  whom  he  preached 
might  be  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the  mere 
outward  framework  of  a  church  ;  but  this  very 
indiff'erence  withheld  him  from  symijathizing 
with  dissent  as  such.  Methodism,  therefore,  so 
long  as  its  founders  lived,  was,  or  at  any  rate 
professed  to  be,  rather  an  extension  of  the  Estab- 
lished church  than  a  hostile  or  rival  institution 
— a  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  and  commons 
lying  scattered  and  hitherto  neglected  within 
her  territory,  rather  than  an  abstraction  of  any 
part  of  her  ancient  and  rightful  possessions.    No 


'  Perhaps  no  man  has  left  a  higher  tratlitional  fame  for  elo- 
quence than  Bolingbroke — his  estimate  of  that  of  Whitefield, 
tlierefore,  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  impartial  and  intelligent. 
In  a  letter  to  Lady  Huntingdon  Lord  Bolingbroke  says  of  him: — 
"  He  is  the  most  extraordinary  man  in  our  times.  He  has  the 
most  commanding 'eloquence  I  ever  heard  in  any  person ;  his 
zeal  is  unquestionable  ;  and  his  piety  and  excellence  genuine — 
unquestional)le.  The  bishops  and  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy 
.".re  very  angry  with  him,  and  represent  him  as  an  hyixwrite,  an 


enthiisiast ;  but  this  is  not  astonishing — there  is  so  little  real 
goodness  or  honesty  among  them.  Your  ladyshijj  will  be  some- 
what amused  at  hearing  that  the  king  has  recommended  to  his 
Grace  of  Canterbury,  tliat  Mr.  Wliitefield  should  be  advanced 
to  the  bench,  as  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  Iiis  preach- 
ing. What  a  keen — what  a  biting  remark!  but  how  just  and 
how  well  earned  by  those  mitred  lords."  —  Life  and  Times  of 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  by  a  Member  of  the  Houses  of 
Shirley  and  Hastings,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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doubt  all  this  while,  there  were  many  elements 
in  the  new  power  thus  called  into  action  as  es- 
sentially adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Establish- 
ment as  any  system  of  open  dissent  that  was 
ever  preached.  On  the  whole,  the  position  of 
Methodism,  in  this  respect,  was  exceedingly  ano- 
malous.     The  entire  phenomenon  bore  a  con- 


sidei-able  resemblance  to  the  appearance,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  men- 
dicant friars;  who,  both  in  the  field  and  manner  of 
their  ministrations,  and  in  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  church 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  may  be  styled  the 
Methodists  of  that  time. 


CHAPTER  XXV.— HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  (A.D.  16S9),  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  II.  (A.D.  1760). 

Effects  of  the  Revolution  of  1689  on  popular  liberty — Effects  of  the  Eevolution  on  feudal  and  regal  domination — ■ 
New  historical  era  originated  by  it— Its  effects  in  every  department  of  society — Agriculture  of  the  period — 
Improvement  of  agriculture  and  gardening — Increase  of  the  necessaries  of  life — Iucrea.se  of  poor's-rates  with 
the  growing  prosperity — Influence  of  the  Union  upon  English  industrj'  and  economy — Origin  of  workhouses 
— The  correction  and  cure  of  poverty  stiU  undiscovered — Improved  living  of  country  gentlemen  during  this 
period — Tlieir  houses,  furniture,  and  .style  of  life — Their  love  of  hunting — Effects  of  this  attachment — State 
of  the  rural  commons — Amusements  of  country  fairs — Domestic  sports  and  superstitious  observances — Lin- 
gerings  of  credulity  among  the  peasantry — Charms  for  the  cure  of  diseases — City  population — Increase  of 
commerce — Establishment  of  tlie  Bank  of  England — Account  of  AVilliam  Taterson,  its  originator — Effects  of 
its  institution — Paterson's  requital  —  Gambling  spirit  of  the  mercantile  community — South  Sea  scheme — 
Similar  bubbles  of  the  period — Theic  downfall  and  consequences — Acceleration  of  mercantile  progi-ess  by  the 
reform  of  the  national  coinage — Establishment  of  the  national  debt — Its  increase  during  this  period — Stock- 
jobbing— Colonial  commerce  in  the  East  Indies — The  East  India  Company — Commerce  with  the  West  Indies 
and  America — Account  of  William  Danipier,  the  navigator — Manufacturing  by  machinery — Place  and  distinc- 
tion now  accorded  to  mercliants — Stjde  of  mercantile  living — Shopkeepers  and  their  sign-boards — Arts  of  tlie 
shopkeepers  to  recommend  their  goods — Putting  advertisements — Dress  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  period — Dress 
of  the  ladies— Distinctions  of  Whig  and  Torj" — Political  excitement  of  the  aristocracy — Their  love  of  gambling 
— Their  eagerness  for  sight-seeing — The  Cock-lane  ghost — Credulity  in  high  life — Prevalence  of  dnmkeuuess 
— Bcaus  and  bullies  of  the  period — The  Mohocks — Their  jiract ices— Fashionable  places  of  promenade— Separ- 
ation at  the.se  ]>laces  of  the  ari.stocracy  from  the  commons— Watering  jdaces — Bath — Eeign  of  Beau  Xash — 
His  legislation — Life  at  Bath — Tunbridge  Well.s — Recreations  of  Tunbridge — Common  watering  places— The 
theatre— Absurdities  of  dramatic  costume — Feuds  and  riots  of  the  theatre — Tlie  footmen's  gallery  —The  opera 
—State  of  the  public  musical  taste — Handel's  arrival  in  England— His  introduction  of  the  oratorio — Places  of 
public  entertainment — Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  Gardens — The  Rotunda — Belsize  House — Punch's  Theatre — 
AVynstanley's  Water  Theatre — Marybone — London  fairs — May  Fair — Bartholomew  Fair — Excessive  drinking  of 
the  London  populace — Ineffectual  attempts  to  su])press  it— Origin  of  boxing  in  England — Boxing  matches  and 
challenges — Irregular  and  clandestine  marriages — Disappearance  of  tl^e  old  popular  sports  in  Loudon — State 
of  the  London  streets — t^f  the  country  highwa}'s — Coaches  and  travelling  of  the  period — Highwaymen — Pre- 
A'alence  of  street  robberies — Their  audacity — Necessitj'  of  a  moral  change — The  coming  innovators — Establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Society— Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton — Of  John  Locke — The  fine  arts — Music — Painting 
—Artists  of  the  period — Hogarth— Sculpture — Poetry  and  poets — Alexander  Pope — Joseph  Addison — ^Matthew 
Prior — John  Gay — Jonathan  Swift — Religious  poets — Dr.  Edward  Young— Dr.  Isaac  Watts — Scottish  poets 
— Allan  Ram.say— James  Thomson^Dramatic  poets  of  the  period — Origin  of  novel  writing— Novel  writers — 
Daniel  Defoe— Samuel  Richardson — Henry  Fielding — Tobias  Smollett — Laurence  Sterne — Origin  of  popular 
essay  writing — Steele  and  Addison,  its  founders — Progress  of  periodical  writing — Its  salutary  influence. 


ITH  the  Eevolution  of  1689,  a 
long  struggle,  that  had  been 
maintained  for  centuries,  was 
successfully  terminated.  It 
was  the  struggle,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  the  people  had  to  be 
vindicated  both  from  feudal  and  regal  tyranny. 
The  first  of  these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
the  earliest  to  fall ;  it  was  incompatible  not  only 
with  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  but  the 
progress  of  society;  and  therefore  the  nobles  who 
had  hitherto  ruled  over  their  tenantry  with  a  half 


kingly,  and  almost  irresponsible  authority,  were 
reduced  to  the  harmless  condition  of  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  allowed  to  retain  no  further  power  than 
that  which  is  naturally  conceded  by  society  to 
wealth,  title,  and  family.  Then  followed  the 
struggle  against  regal  domination,  in  which  the 
question  was  to  be  tried  whether  kings  reigned 
by  right  divine,  and  might  therefore  rule  as  they 
pleased,  or  whether  the  tie  V>etween  them  and 
their  people  was  one  of  mutual  obligation.  This 
conflict,  which  had  been  going  on  with  more 
or  less  vehemence,  but  in  every  case  without 
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iuterinission,  since  the  days  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, was  ended  by  the  trial  and  execution  of 
one  king,  and  the  deposition  and  banishment  of 
another ;  while  in  either  case,  the  deed,  instead 
of  being  the  sudden  outburst  of  a  few  factious 
nobles  or  a  mutinous  mob,  was  the  slow,  solemn, 
deliberate  act  of  the  nation  at  large,  announcing, 
by  evei-y  form  of  law  and  statute,  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  to  be  ruled,  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  they  would  yield  obedience.  In  this 
way,  a  war  of  600  years  was  fought  and  success- 
fully ended,  and  the  British  constitution  estab- 
lished. And  who  will  deny  that  the  benefits 
thus  secured  were  well  worth  so  ])rotracted  a 
contest  ]  It  was  not,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  that 
one  nation  might  be  independent  of  another — 
often  a  mere  chivalrous  punctilio — but  that  one 
class  of  the  nation  should  be  independent  of 
another,  by  the  establishment  of  equal  laws  in 
which  all  could  participate. 

From  this  period,  therefore,  Britain  commences 
a  new  historical  era;  and  the  change  becomes 
perceptible,  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  great 
European  family  of  nations,  but  the  different  por- 
tions of  its  own  society.  Kings  can  no  longer 
assume  the  throne  in  the  confidence  of  an  infalli- 
ble hereditary  right,  and  reign  by  the  law  of  sic 
volo  sic  juheo,  but  by  the  act  of  settlement,  and 
the  will  of  the  peojale  expressed  through  parlia- 
ment. Judges  administer  the  laws  no  longer  as 
the  hirelings  of  royalty,  whom  the  king  can  re- 
move at  i)leasure  ;  but  as  the  responsible  servants 
of  that  code  of  legislation  alone,  to  which  the 
sovereign  is  as  responsible  as  themselves.  In 
like  manner,  the  parliament  can  assemble,  and 
enter  into  discussion,  without  fearing  that  their 
sentiments  may  be  displeasing  to  the  royal  ears, 
or  that  his  majesty  himself  may  enter  the  house, 
and  apprehend  them  in  the  very  midst  of  debate. 
The  restraints  upon  kingly  power  which  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  had  contemplated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  for  which  he  was  regarded  as  a  crazy 
enthusiast,  and  the  national  representation  he  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  which  was  ridiculed  under 
the  title  of  "  Leicester's  mad  parliament,"  were 
now  more  than  realized  in  an  age  and  a  state  of 
society  at  last  fitted  for  their  application.  These 
great  political  changes  at  the  fountain-head,  pro- 
duced their  correspondent  effects  through  every 
other  department  of  public  life  and  action.  Thus, 
the  pulpit,  freed  from  its  unfortunate  connection 
with  politics,  no  longer  needed  to  "  preach  to 
the  times,"  by  either  exhorting  the  people  to 
passive  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  under 
the  name  of  Christian  obedience,  or  rousing  them 
to  resistance  and  civil  war  under  the  pretext  of 
Christian  liberty:  these  offices  had  fallen  into 
proper  hands,  so  that  it  could  now  exclusively 
devote  itself  lo  th.e  kingdom  that  is  "not  of  this 


world."  Literatiu'e,  no  longer  dependent  \\\)0\\ 
titled  patrons  or  royal  pensions,  and  thus  reduced 
to  the  vassalage  of  a  court  troubadour  or  jester, 
could  throw  itself  upon  the  conmiunity  at  large, 
and  address  itself  to  the  many  in  the  language  of 
honest  truth  and  independence.  Merchandise, 
freed  from  monopolies  conferred  upon  court 
favourites,  could  traffic  where  it  listed ;  and  agri- 
culture could  toil  on,  in  the  confidence  of  reaping 
the  fruits  undiminished  by  feudal  imposts.  Even 
the  asjject,  bearing,  and  language  of  the  people  at 
large  also  indicated  the  greatness  of  the  change. 
Each  man  felt  that  he  was  somebody  in  the 
community,  and  had  a  voice  in  its  govermnent:  his 
house  was  his  castle,  and  his  opinions  were  free  : 
even  at  the  worst,  he  could  not  be  sent  to  prison 
but  according  to  law,  or  be  taxed  but  by  act  of 
parliament.  Such  were  the  results  of  those  great 
movements  that  ended  in  the  deposition  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty. 
From  age  to  age  the  nation  had  been  cautiously 
advancing- — feeling  its  way  and  removing  an 
impediment  at  each  advancing  step — while  every 
step  was  fairly  planted  before  another  was  haz- 
arded. How  dift'erent  from  that  headlong  rush 
into  liberty  which  a  day  may  accomplish,  and  a 
single  hour  destroy!  Had  the  Revolution  of 
1689  been  the  first,  instead  of  the  last  in  the 
series,  or  had  it  been  precii^itated  only  a  century 
or  two  earlier,  England  would  have  been  thrown 
back  into  her  pristine  feebleness,  or  perhaps 
utterly  undone. 

The  population  of  England  at  the  Eevolution 
is  usually  estimated  at  about  7,000,000,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  still  dependent  upon  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  notwithstanding  the 
rapidly  growing  inci'ease  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  In  agriciiltural  labour,  not  only  a 
greater  quantity  of  land  was  laid  under  tillage, 
but  improvements  introduced  by  the  processes 
of  drilling  and  horse-hoeing,  and  the  operations 
of  the  thrashing  and  winnowing  machine.  The 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  turnip  and  potato 
formed  also  an  important  feature  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  which  not 
only  the  breed  of  cattle  was  improved,  but  a 
cheap  suKsistence  provided  for  the  poor.  It  was 
not,  however,  without  considerable  demur  that 
the  potato  could  be  brought  into  general  use ; 
and  even  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  period, 
bounties  had  still  to  be  given  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  promote  its  cultivation.  The  best 
proof,  indeed,  of  the  agricultural  industry  which 
had  stai'ted  into  fresh  life  after  the  insecurity  of 
civil  commotion  had  passed  away,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  increase  in  the  exportation  of  corn, 
which  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
amounted  to  nearly  400,000  quarters  annually. 
The  extension  and  improvement  of  gardening. 
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as  was  natui'al,  kept  pace  with  that  of  agricul- 
ture; aud  while  the  gardens  of  the  rich  were 
laid  out  with  greater  taste,  no  expense  was 
spared  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  naturalizing  them  in  the  soil  of 
England.  This  example  extended  to  the  peasan- 
try, so  that  no  cottage  was  reckoned  complete 
without  its  kitchen  garden,  and  a  good  display 
of  vegetable  produce.  In  this  way,  the  jjeasautry 
of  England  were  nourished  and  the  markets 
supplied,  while  a  superior  style  of  living  Avas 
gradually  converting  what  had  formerly  been 
luxuries  into  the  meals  of  eveiy-day  life.  By 
curious  calculations  which  were  made  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centur}-,  it  appears  that 
nearly  half  of  the  population  ate  flesh  daily, 
while  none  were  so  destitute  as  not  to  have  a 
flesh  meal  at  least  once  a-week;  and  that  as  for 
beverages,  the  amount  of  these  consumed  would 
have  fui'uished  each  man  of  a  whole  beer-drink- 
ing population  of  6,000,000  with  an  allowance  of 
twenty-eight  gallons  of  strong  beer  and  forty  of 
small  annually. 

While  thus  the  bulk  of  the  population  was 
liberally  supplied  with  the  means-  of  living,  and 
while  the  wages  of  an  industrious  workman  were 
fully  adeciuate  to  tlie  support  of  himself  and 
family,  we  find  that  poor's-rates  still  continued 
to  increase  in  a  most  alarming  dispi-oportiou. 
Within  half  a  centuiy  their  amount  in  many 
jilaces  had  nearly  quadrupled  ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  they  were  not  less 
than  .£1,000,000  sterling  annually.  It  was  full 
time  for  political  economists  to  be  up  and  doing; 
and  from  the  plans  which  they  proposed  for  the 
arrest  of  such  a  rapid  disease,  we  obtain  many 
glimpses  of  the  worst  portions  of  rural  life  in 
England.  The  use  of  beer  was  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing in  cotisequence  of  the  use  of  brandy,  and 
especially  of  gin,  which  was  now  consumed  by 
the  common  jjeople  to  a  great  amount,  and  pro- 
ducing its  usual  consequences  of  crime  and  reck- 
less improvidence.  The  increase  in  the  means 
of  comfortable  living  had  stimulated  the  appe- 
tites, Avithout  quickening  the  industry  of  many, 
and  thus  the  abundant  meal  of  to-day  was  but 
the  cause  as  well  as  precursor  of  beggary  to- 
morrow. The  prospect  also  of  parish  relief 
encouraged  the  recklessness  aud  waste,  more 
especially  when  this  relief  was  found  to  be  con- 
siderably gi-eater  than  the  wages  of  a  common 
labourer ;  and  thus,  as  an  author  upon  the  subject 
informs  us,  "  persons  once  receiving  parish  pay, 
presently  became  idle,  alleging  that  the  parish  is 
bound  to  maintain  them,  and  that,  in  case  they 
should  work,  it  would  only  favour  a  parish  from 
whom,  they  say,  they  shall  have  no  thanks." 
The  spirit  thus  engendered,  and  the  fashion  in 
which   it  was  manifested,  are  graphically  pic- 


tured in  the  following  account  of    Defoe,  and 
may  suffice  for  that  portion  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion with  which  we  are  at  present  dealing.  "  Good 
husbandry,"  he  declares  with  startling  decision, 
"  is  no  English  virtue :  it  may  have  been  brought 
over,  and  in   some   places    where   it   has  been 
planted  it  has  thi-iven  well  enough ;  but  it  is  a 
foreign  species;  it  neither  loves  nor  is  beloved  by 
an  Englishman.    The  English  get  estates,  and  the 
Dutch  save  them ;  and  this  observation  I  have 
made  between  foreigners  and  Englishmen — that 
where   an   Englishman  earns   205.   a-week,  and 
but  just  lives,  as  we  call  it,  a  Dutchman  grows 
rich,  and  leaves  his  children  in  very  good  condi- 
tion.    Where  an  English   labouring  man  with 
his  95.  per  week   lives  wretchedly  aud  poor,  a 
Dutchman  with  that  wages  will  live  tolerably 
well,  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and   have 
eveiything  handsome  about  him.     In  shorty  he 
will  be  rich  with  the  same  gain  as  makes  the 
Englishman  poor;  he'll  thrive  where  the  other 
goes  in  rags ;  and  he'll  live  where  the  other  starves 
or  goes  a-begging."     It  was  as  well  for  England 
that  the  contrast  of  the  Dutchman,  by  way  of 
stimulus  to  industry  and  economy,  was  so  soon  to 
be  unnecessary.     The  imiou  with  Scotland  had 
been  accomjilished,  and  the  Scot,  no  longer  an 
alien  in  England,  was  to  bring  into  it  as  active 
and  as  thrifty  a  sj)irit  as  ever  was  nursed  among 
the  fens   of   Holland.      The   sagacious,  strong- 
minded  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  thus  continues 
his  bitter,  but  perhaps  too  faithful  description  : — 
"  We  are  the  most  lazy  diligent  nation  in  the 
world :  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  for 
an  Englishman  to  work  till  he  has  got  his  pocket 
full  of  money,  and  then  go  and  be  idle,  or  per- 
haps drunk,  till  it  is  all  gone,  and  perhaps  him- 
self in  debt ;  and,  ask  him  in  his  cups  what  he 
intends,  he'll  tell  you  honestly,  he'll  drink  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  and  then  go  to  work  for  more. 
I  make  no  difliculty  to  promise,  on  a  short  sum- 
mons, to  produce  above  a  thousand  families  in 
England,  within  my  particular  knowledge,  who 
go  in  rags,  and  their  children   wanting  bread, 
whose  fathei"s  can  earn  their  1.3s.  to  25s.  a-week, 
but  w^ill  not  work — who  have  work  enough,  but 
ai-e  too  idle  to  seek  after  it,  aud  hardly  vouch- 
safe to  earn  anything  but  bare  subsistence  and 
spending-nioney  for  themselves.     I  can  give  an 
incredible  number  of  examples  in  my  own  know- 
ledge among  our  own  labouring  poor 

As  for  the  craving  poor,  I  am  pei"suaded  I  do 
them  no  wrong  when  I  say,  that,  if  they  were 
incorporated,  they  would  be  the  richest  society  in 
the  nation ;  and  the  reason  why  so  many  ]iretend 
to  want  work  is,  that,  as  they  can  live  so  well 
with  the  pretence  of  wanting  work,  they  would 
be  mad  to  leave  it  and  work  in  earnest.  And  I 
affirm  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  when  I  wanted 
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a  luau  for  labouring  work,  and  offered  95.  per 
week  to  strolling  fellows  at  my  dooi',  they  have 
frequently  told  me  to  my  face  that  they  could 
get  more  a-begging  ;  and  I  once  set  a  lusty  fellow 
in  the  stocks  for  making  the  experiment." 

In  this  description  we  have  but  the  outline  of 
a  picture  which  the  next  century  so  amply  tilled 
up  ;  and  in  all  this,  Defoe  witnessed  nothing 
more  than  what  is  visible  every  day  before  the 
present  generation,  and  forms  the  chief  subject 
of  their  complaint.  It  was  but  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  that  growing  wealth  and  comfort 
which  demanded  a  correspondent  exertion — of 
that  accelerated  progi'ess  of  society  in  which  the 
lame  and  lazy  were  left  behind.  Of  them,  too, 
there  would  have  been  little  notice  or  reckoning, 
but  from  the  contrast  they  presented  to  the  gene- 
ral community  ;  and  cases  of  I'emissness  and  des- 
titution were  now  wondered  at,  which  100  years 
earlier  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  Still, 
however,  the  evil  was  increasing  until  it  became 
an  intolei-able  burden  ;  and  then  came  the  work- 
houses by  which  it  was  to  be  cured.  These  were 
provided  first  for  the  country  ];arishes,  and  after- 
wards for  towns,  that  vagi-aucy  might  have  no 
place  of  escape  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  kind 
of  imprisonment,  combined  with  scanty  fare, 
while  it  relieved  real  destitution,  would  be  the 
ruin  of  able  beggary,  more  especially  as  every 
man  would  be  compelled  to  work  for  his  own 
livelihood.  Even  this,  however,  instead  of  anni- 
hilating, only  doubled  the  evil,  and  the  incum- 
brance of  the  workhouse  was  added  to  the  parish 
assessment,  so  that,  before  the  close  of  this  period, 
the  expense  of  supporting  the  poor  amounted  to 
£3,000,000  per  annum.  The  correction  and  cure 
of  poverty  was  a  problem  which  all  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  not  solve; 
every  corrective  only  seemed  to  aggravate  the 
difficulty  ;  and  thus  the  question,  gathering  and 
growing  in  amount,  weight,  and  complexity,  has 
come  down  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  perplexed 
and  ovei-biirdened  legislation  of  the  present  day. 

While  such  was  the  refuse  of  the  English 
population — now,  alas !  occupying  so  prominent 
a  place — it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  growing 
national  wealth,  and  increasing  intelligence,  were 
gradually  finding  access  into  mansion  and  cot- 
tage. And  first,  of  the  country  gentlemen — their 
condition,  characters,  and  habits  of  every-day  life, 
have  been  so  familiarized  to  us  by  the  writings 
of  the  great  essayists  and  novelists  of  the  period, 
that  we  feel  as  if  we  had  sat  at  their  tables,  and 
shared  in  their  amusements.  The  squire  was 
still  the  great  man  of  the  district,  and  regarded 
with  feudal  veneration,  although  he  could  no 
longer  raise  military  musters,  or  send  culprits 
to  prison  at  his  own  good  j^leasure.  The  stately 
home  of  his  fathers  could  generally  show  a  good 
Vol  in. 


gallery  of  ancestral  paintings,   executed  by  the 
best  masters  since  the  period  of  Charles  I. ;  the 
chief  rooms  were  now  floored  with  carpets ;  tea 
was  served  off  richly  carved   and   ornamented 
Louis-Quatorze  tables  in  cups  of  porcelain ;  and 
the  choicest  portions  of  his  furniture  were  made 
of  that  glittering  foreign  wood  called  mahogany, 
which  was  first  introduced  into  England  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Then,  too,  even 
if  the  time-honoured  armoury  had  been  swept 
away  m  the  civil  commotions,  the  mansion  was 
generally  honoured  with  the  residence  of  a  (/host, 
and  the  haunted  apartment  with  which  some  ag- 
grandizing family  tradition  was  connected,  im- 
pressed the  rustics  with  awe  and  terror.     The 
occupations   of   the  honoured  masters  of  these 
dwellings  were  also  generally  such  as  brought 
them  into  frequent  out-of-door  contact  with  their 
tenantry  ;  they  presided  at  rural  sports — edified 
the  peasantry  with  their  regular  attendance  at 
church  and  decorous  conduct  there — gave  huge 
Christmas  doles  of  bread,  beef,  and  puddings  to 
the  poor — and  still,  in  many  cases,  kept  up  the 
good  old  practice  of  having  open  house  at  festi- 
val seasons,  and  giving  public  dinners  on  these 
occasions  to  their  tenants  and  rural  neighbours. 
Such  were  the  Roger  de  Coverleys  of  the  day.    A 
great  rural  landlord  was   one  who   kept   large 
throngs  of  servants,  because  none  were  discarded 
as  being  too  old  for  service,  and  who  regarded  a 
family  chaplain  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
household — who  breakfasted  at  seven  o'clock  upon 
plum-cake  and  hot  rolls  from  his  own  oven,  and 
aged  strong  October  of  his  own  brewing — dined  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  went  to  x-est  punctually  at  the 
hour  of  ten.     During  the  day,  however,  he  gene- 
rally found  enough  of  occupation,  and  such  as 
was  according  to  his  own  particular  bias.     As 
one  of  the  quorum,  he  could  enlighten  his  brother 
magistrates  with  legal  expositions,  take  the  lead 
in  trials,  and  sign  a  mittimus.     If  he  was  a  poli- 
tician he  might  abjure,  as  a  Whig,  the  pope,  the 
devil,  and  the  pretender ;  or  denounce,  as  a  Tory, 
the  new  dynasty,   taxes,  placemen,  and   Hano- 
verian rats ;  and  if  of  a  more  practical  character, 
the  guardianship  of  his  forests,  hedges,  and  in- 
closures,  improvement  of  his  grounds,  and  levying 
of  his  rents,  could  keep  him  in  full  occupation. 
Such  was  commonly  the  patriarchal  life  of  the 
country  squires  of  this  period.  As  for  their  wives 
and  daughters,  they  too  hail  sufficient  occupation 
in   baking,   brewing,  and    cooking — embroidery 
and  needlework — copying  down  receipts  for  the 
manufacture  of  new  choice  dishes  and  home-made 
wines — anddivei-sifying  these  in-door  occupations 
with  the  duties  of  a  Lady  Bountiful,  in  whii.-h 
they  furnished  medicine  of  their  own  distilling  for 
the  sick,  and  money  for  the  poor,  and  perambu- 
lated at  set  times  over  the  neighbouring  cottages, 
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iu  their  augel  visits  of  benevolence.  But  of  all 
the  occupations  of  the  English  squirearchy  of  the 
period,  none  were  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
hunting.  The  civil  wars  were  ended — the  poli- 
tical consequence  of  the  rural  aristoei'acy  was  in 
abeyance — and  as  literary  pursuits  were  not  yet 
general  among  them,  their  rough  health,  restless- 
ness, and  activity  sought  vent  in  the  pleasores 
of  the  chase.  It  is  iu  the  descriptions  of  such 
men  that  Fielding  and  Smollett  especially  revel ; 
and  from  their  sketches  we  are  familiarized  with 
the  character  of  a  fox-hunter.  His  chief  study 
was  the  j^oints  of  a  horse  and  the  breakiug-iu  of 
a  pointer ;  while  his  whole  patriotism  was  con- 
centrated in  the  maintenance  of  the  game  laws 
and  prosecution  of  poachers.  Here,  at  least,  the 
old  Norman  spirit  had  broken  out  afresh  ;  and 
no  treason  was  thouglit  equal  to  snaring  a  hare 
or  violating  an  iuclosui'e,  nor  penalty  sufficient  to 
punish  it.  The  full  glee  and  madness  of  a  hunt, 
also,  among  such  unsophisticated  s]>irits,  had 
little  of  modern  refinement ;  and  after  a  break- 
neck chase,  and  siuidry  gory  rites  in  the  killing 
or  cutting  up  of  the  game,  which  would  have 
suited  a  tribe  of  wild  Tartars,  the  whole  was 
wound  up  with  a  dinner,  in  which  the  hard 
drinking  fully  equalled  the  hard  riding  tliat  had 
preceded  it.  The  consequences  of  this  kind  of 
life  were  abundantly  manifested,  not  only  in  the 
impoverishment  of  fair  estates  through  the  main- 
tenance of  hounds  and  horses,  but  tlie  many 
broken  necks  that  were  of  yearly  occurrence. 
Indeed,  if  a  play-writer  or  novelist  had  brought 
his  hero  into  some  dilemma  of  poverty  from 
which  no  human  wit  or  prudence  could  extricate 
him,  there  was  always  at  least  a  six-barred  gate 
at  hand,  and  a  rich  fox-hunting  eldt'r  brother  or 
xuicle  to  tumble  over  it,  and  leave  him  a  rich  in- 
heritance. 

While  such  was  the  general  state  of  the  rural 
aristocracy,  the  condition  of  the  commons  had 
been  steadily  improving ;  a  proof  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  prevalent  use  of  wheat  among 
them,  instead  of  the  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  of 
which  their  bread  had  chiefly  consisted.  Even 
the  servants  of  farmers  were  plentifully  jjrovided 
with  greens,  pease,  and  beans  to  eat  with  their 
salt  meat.  Country  farm-houses  and  cottages 
also  continued  to  improve  iu  comfortable  accom- 
modation as  well  {IS  superior  diet.  As  for  the 
amusements  of  the  peasantry,  these  still  chiefly 
consisted  of  the  rough,  stirring  sports  that  were 
now  in  a  great  measure  banished  from  the  cities, 
such  as  foot-racing,  cudgel-playing,  and  wrest- 
ling, and  the  more  staid  amusements  of  quoits, 
skittles,  and  bell-ringing.  But  the  country  fairs, 
as  before,  still  continued  to  exhibit  the  old  sports 
and  rustic  humours  of  England;  and  the  canvas 
streets  of  booths  which  rose  in  the  course  of  a 


few  hours,  and  rivalled  the  cities  themselves  iu 
extent,  were  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  thu-sty 
or  sight-seeing  crowds  who  thronged  them  in  ro- 
tation to  swill  strong  ale  or  stronger  waters,  pur- 
chase from  the  pedler's  wallet,  or  try  theii'  fortune 
at  the  raffling  tables  which  were  laid  out  to  tempt 
them.  Upon  the  green,  also,  curious  exhibi- 
tions were  given  upon  multitudes  of  extemporized 
stages,  where  the  quack  doctor  and  his  zany  were 
rivalled  by  the  fire-eater  and  conjuror,  and  all  by 
a  pair  of  cudgel-players  contending  for  a  laced  hat; 
or  a  grinning  match,  in  which  the  competitors 
vied  with  each  other  in  droll  grimaces  through 
a  horse-collar,  while  the  laughing  audience  ad- 
judged the  prize  to  the  best  gi'in.  Nor  must 
those  trials  be  forgot,  in  which  the  top  of  a  sliji- 
pery  pole  was  to  be  ascended  before  the  prize  that 
surmounted  it  could  be  carried  oflF;  or  a  prize  sow 
was  to  be  caught,  and  secured  by  the  tail,  which 
had  been  well  lathered  with  soap.  Then,  again, 
there  were  sack-races,  in  which  rows  of  men, 
cased  to  the  chin  in  strong  sacks,  and  set  upright, 
were  to  reach  the  goal  by  lea]ung,  while  more 
than  half  of  them  tumbled  heli)le.ssly  at  the  out- 
set; and  smock -races,  in  which  active  young 
maidens  were  the  competitors,  and  a  chemise 
the  j)rize.  Pa.s.'^ing  from  the  public  amusements 
of  fairs  and  festivals  to  those  of  the  cottage 
fireside,  we  find  that  the  ancient  rites  of  All- 
Hallow  Eve,  Christmas,  and  other  sacred  days, 
were  still,  in  a  great  measure,  kei)t  up,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  and  denunciations  of  the 
church,  and  although  they  were  now  fast  losing 
the  chann  wliich  religion,  or  rather  supei-stition, 
had  conferred  u])on  them.  To  these  may  be 
added  certain  obsei'\'ances  partly  of  Druidical, 
partly  of  Teutonic  origin,  most  of  which  were 
common  to  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  and 
that  are  still  kept  up,  more,  however,  as  re- 
membrances of  the  "  good  old  times,"  than  from 
any  belief  in  their  efficacy.  Most  of  these  were 
love  spells,  and  chiefly  adapted  for  female  prac- 
tice. Thus,  if  a  girl  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  two  suitors,  and  wished  to  know  which  of 
them  would  prove  the  most  constant,  she  be- 
stowed their  names  ujion  two  kernels  of  a  pippin, 
and  stuck  them  on  each  cheek,  when  the  kernel 
that  kept  its  hold  the  longest  decided  the  ques- 
tion. To  find  out  which  of  them  loved  her  most, 
she  threw  two  hazel  nuts  into  the  fire,  and  tlie 
nut  that  blazed  brightest  and  longest  turned  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  candidate  after  whom  it 
was  named.  If  a  young  maiden,  not  yet  provided 
with  a  lover,  or  uncertain  as  to  which  of  her  ac- 
quaintances was  really  such,  wished  to  have  her 
heart  set  at  rest  on  this  important  matter,  .she 
pared  a  pippin,  and  threw  the  rind  over  her 
shoulder,  which,  on  falling,  exhibited  the  initial 
letter  of  his  name.   Another  charm,  equally  eflfec- 
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tual,  was  to  take  a  snail  on  May  Day,  and  lay  it 
upon  tlie  ashes  of  the  hearth,  when  the  ci'eature, 
in  crawling,  was  sure  to  trace  the  same  letter. 
Still  more  important  was  the  question  with  a 
young  damsel,  as  to  who  should  finally  be  her 
husband,  and  for  this  great  problem  of  female 
life  there  was  more  than  one  mode  of  solution. 
Thus,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  first  notes  of  the 
cuckoo,  she  had  only  to  run  until  she  was  out  of 
breath,  and  then,  on  plucking  off  her  shoe,  she 
would  find  in  it  a  hair  of  the  same  colour  as  that 
worn  by  her  destined  partner.  A  still  more 
satisfactory  way,  if  she  had  courage  to  use  it, 
was  to  sow  hemp-seed  on  Midsummer  Eve,  and 
repeat  a  rhyming  couplet  commanding  her  future 
mate  to  follow  and  reap — and  lo,  on  looking  over 
her  left  shoulder,  she  saw  the  effigy,  or  some- 
thing more  substantial,  with  scythe  on  shoulder, 
and  ready  for  the  harvest.  Omens,  too,  which 
had  been  so  prevalent  among  our  Saxon  ancestry 
in  the  aflfairs  of  every-day  life,  still  kept  their 
hold  among  the  rui\al  population  of  England ; 
and  the  upsetting  of  a  salt-cellar,  the  unseason- 
able crowing  of  a  cock,  the  falling  of  a  picture, 
the  running  of  a  hare  across  one's  path,  or  the 
croaking  of  a  raven,  was  enough  to  dismay  the 
poor  peasant,  and  make  him  augur  nothing  but 
misfortune  for  the  whole  day.  Then  there  were 
"  cunning  men,"  and  also  cunning  women  in 
abundance,  who  drove  a  gainful  trade  in  sooth- 
sajdng,  and  solved  every  question  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  by  astrology,  palmistry,  or  a  pack  of 
cards.  Then,  too,  though  witch -finding  had 
ceased  to  be  an  especial  profession  since  the  un- 
lucky fate  of  Hopkins — and  although  the  days 
had  gone  by  when  old  women  could  be  hanged 
or  drowned,  as  they  had  been  in  the  reign  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  when  between  3000  and  4000 
were  executed  as  witches — still,  witchcraft  was 
believed  in  almost  as  strongly  as  in  earlier  times, 
and  every  unfortunate  casualty  was  apt  to  be 
traced  to  this  source.  Such  was  the  case  if  no 
butter  would  come  after  churning,  if  the  milk 
of  a  cow  was  dried  up,  or  if  a  person  was  struck 
with  some  malady  which  the  friends  of  the  suf- 
ferer could  not  understand.  In  each  and  all  of 
these  events,  a  witch  was  assiix'edly  the  cause;  and 
the  most  stupid  or  ill-natured  crone  of  the  parish 
was  generally  selected  as  the  agent  of  Satan, 
whom  it  was  necessary  either  to  bribe  or  torment 
into  a  reversion  of  the  spell.  Even,  too,  where 
positive  witchcraft  was  not  supposed  to  have 
intervened,  the  preparation  of  simples  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  was  often  strangely  combined 
with  magical  influences ;  and  the  receipts  for 
these,  as  they  were  followed  out  not  merely  by 
the  vulgar,  but  by  country  practitioners  of  the 
healing  art,  and  benevolent  ladies  who  dispensed 
medicine  gratis,  give  a  strange  idea  of  the  amount 


of  su]3erstition  that  still  lingered  in  England. 
The  tips  of  crabs'  claws  pounded  made  a  healing 
powder ;  but  it  had  no  efficacy  unless  the  crabs 
were  gathered  when  the  sun  was  entering  the 
sign  of  Cancer.  Oil  of  swallows  was  a  potent 
medicine ;  but  to  make  it  aright,  the  swallows 
had  to  be  pounded  alive  in  a  mortar.  Cock- 
water  was  frequently  used ;  but  in  its  distilla- 
tion, the  poor  bird  was  plucked  before  it  was 
killed.  Such  were  the  superstitions  which  still 
lingered  in  the  rural  districts  till  the  close  of 
this  period,  and  which  even  then  were  not  wholl}"- 
abandoned. 

In  passing  from  the  rural  to  the  civic  popula- 
tion, it  becomes  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
notice  the  jjrogress  of  English  commerce  and 
manufactures,  of  which  our  cities  were  the  great 
marts  and  emporiums.  Here,  however,  the  sub- 
ject becomes  so  voluminous,  that  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  few  hasty  notices.  On  the 
accession  of  William  to  the  throne  of  Britain, 
a  war  with  France  was  inevitable ;  and  as  a  mer- 
cantile country  must  always,  in  the  fii-st  instance 
at  least,  be  a  loser  in  such  a  state  of  things,  more 
especially  when  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  is  still 
contested,  there  was  a  serious  diminution  in  our 
exports  during  the  eight  years  that  followed,  of 
about  a  third  of  the  former  amount.  The  re- 
action, however,  occasioned  by  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  was  so  effectual  during  the  three  years  of 
its  continuance,  that  at  the  last  year,  the  value 
of  annual  exports  had  risen  from  £2,729,520  to 
£6,709,881,  and  the  English  shipping  that  con- 
veyed it  from  91,767  tons  to  293,703  tons;  while 
the  average  annual  income  of  the  post-office  had 
risen  from  £67,222  to  £82,319. 

While  commercial  enterprise  and  activity  had 
thus  .so  speedily  rallied,  a  great  national  institu- 
tion was  founded,  by  which  the  dangers  of  such 
vicissitudes  might  be  more  effectually  counter- 
acted. This  was  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  whose  projector  was  William  Pater- 
son,  also  the  founder  of  the  unfortunate  Darien 
Company.  This  scheming  and  sagacious  Scot, 
whose  mercantile  views  were  so  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  was  born  in  Dumfriesshire  in 
1660,  and  had  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in 
a  mysterious  career  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which 
the  nature  has  never  been  ascertained,  some 
alleging  that  he  was  employed  as  a  Christian 
missionary  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and 
others  that  he  was  a  buccaneer  on  the  Spanish 
main.  He  saw  that  not  only  the  mercantile 
community  needed  the  accommodations  of  bank- 
ing, but  also  the  government  itself,  as  in  any 
sudden  emergency  it  could  not  obtain  a  loan, 
even  upon  the  safe  guarantee  of  the  land-tax, 
under  eight  per  cent.,  and  this,  too,  not  without 
much  urgent  and  humble  supplication.     He  an- 
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iiounced  his  proposal  of  a  national  bank  in  1691, 
which  was  several  years  before  his  Darien  exjie- 
(lition ;  but  the  suggestion  was  so  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  had  hitherto  thriven  hj 
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usurious  profits,  and  even  to  the  wishes  of  ])oli- 
ticiaus  who  were  ojiposed  to  the  llevolutiou  settle- 
ment, that  when  he  brought  it  before  the  cabinet 
in  1693,  a  stormy  oiijioaition  encountered  it  before 
it  was  finally  ratified  by  act  of  parliament.  The 
bank  was  no  sooner  established  tlian  its  benefits 
were  felt,  not  only  in  commercial,  but  great 
national  movements,  so  that  Paterson  himself 
was  able  to  declare  of  it  with  honest  triumph  : — 
"  It  not  only  relieved  the  ministerial  managers 
from  their  frequent  jn-ocessions  into  the  city  for 
borrowing  of  money  on  the  best  and  nearest 
])ublic  securities  at  an  interest  of  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent,  per  annum,  but  likewise  gave  life  and 
currency  to  double  or  treble  the  value  of  its 
capital  in  other  branches  of  jmblic  credit ;  and 
so,  under  God,  became  the  principal  means  of 
the  success  of  the  campaign  in  the  following 
year  (1695),  as  particularly  in  reducing  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Namur,  tlie  first  material 
step  towards  the  peace  concluded  at  Ryswick  in 
the  year  1697."  These  beneficial  consequences 
went  onward  so  rajjidly,  that  during  the  reign 
of  George  I.  the  national  interest  of  money  had 
sunk  to  three  per  cent.,  and  the  government 
'ieldom  borrowed  at  more  than  four.     Mosttrulv 


did  Paterson  observe:  —  "People  and  their  in- 
dustry are  the  true  riches  of  a  prince  or  nation; 
and  in  respect  to  them  all  other  things  are  but 
imaginary."  A  man  who  had  done  so  ranch 
was  surely  worthy  not  only  of  present  reward 
but  lasting  gratitude  ;  but,  to  the  shame  of  Eng- 
land, a  far  different  requital  awaited  bis  inesti- 
mable services.  He  was  defrauded  of  his  due 
honour  as  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
thwarted  and  ruined  in  his  Darien  scheme,  and 
refused  a  share  of  the  equivalent  money  which 
was  voted  to  the  sufferers,  although  he  had  lost 
his  all  in  the  adventure.  He  retired  into  ob- 
scurity, and  died  old  and  poor;  while  even  in 
the  present  day  the  commercial  nuirt  of  Great 
Britain,  which  owes  him  so  much,  is  ignorant  of 
his  name,  or  only  remembers  it  as  that  of  the 
mad  projector  of  the  Darien  colony. 

While  the  benefits  of  reduced  interest  on  money, 
and  facilities  of  mercantile  accommodation  were 
so  great,  as  well  as  so  speedily  realized,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  a  gambling  spirit  was  occa- 
sionally mixed  among  the  ordinary  operations  of 
traffic.  C'aj)ital  being  so  abundant,  and  the  jier- 
centage  which  it  bi'ought  so  small,  proprietors 
were  eager  to  turn  it  to  better  account,  and  hence 
the  manifold  bubbles  in  wliich  this  period  was  so 
abundant.  It  mattered  not,  also,  how  wild  the 
scheme  might  be,  or  even  liow  ])erilous,  if  it  only 
promised  mountains  of  jirofit  in  return;  and  thus 
many  a  fortune  that  .slowly  di.stilled  its  jiercentage 
drop  by  drop,  was  withdrawn  from  the  banker's 
custody,and  tlung  abi-oad  at  one  M-ild  throw,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  descend  in  a  shower  of  tenfold 
increiuse.  Of  these  bubbles,  that  of  the  South 
Sea  schsme  was  only  the  master- i)iece;  there 
were  others,  and  their  name  was  Legion,  wilder 
and  more  impracticable  still,  by  which  fortunes 
were  lost  or  won  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  companies 
that  were  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
sword-blades — for  the  conversion  of  cojtper  into 
brass— for  the  importation  of  fresh  fish  into  Ix)n- 
dou  by  sea — for  the  breeding  of  silk-worms  in  Eng- 
land, and  erecting  plantations  of  mulberry  trees — 
for  trading  in  human  hair — for  wheels  with  the 
perpetual  motion  —  and  for  the  importation  of 
jackasses  from  Sjiain  to  procure  the  jiropagation 
of  a  large  breed  of  mules  over  the  island.  "Any 
impudent  impostor,"  we  are  told,  "  whilst  the  de- 
lusion was  at  its  greatest  height,  needed  only  to 
hire  a  room  at  some  coffee-house  or  other  liouse 
near  that  alley  [Exchange  Alley]  for  a  few  houi-s, 
and  open  a  subscription-book,  for  somewhat  re- 
lative to  commerce,  manufacture,  ]ilantation,  or 
of  some  supjiosed  invention,  either  Tiewly  hatched 
out  of  his  own  brain,  or  else  stolen  from  some 
of  the  many  abortive  projects  of  which  we  iiave 
given  an  account  in  former  reigns,  having  first 
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advertised  it  in  the  newspapers  the  preceding 
day,  and  he  might  in  a  few  hours  find  subscribers 
for  Jl, 000,000  or  J2,000,000 — in  some  cases  more 
— of  imaginary  stock."  This  bare-faced  system 
of  imposture  was  finally  doomed  to  ruin  by  the 
master-imposition.  Incensed  at  the  intrusion  of 
these  inferior  bubbles,  the  South  Sea  Company 
applied  to  parliament  for  their  suppression,  and 
writs  of  scire  facias  having  been  granted  against 
the  principal  ofienders,  the  whole  glittering  effer- 
vescence burst  and  vanished.  But  by  this  act 
the  South  Sea  Company  had  unwittingly  sealed 
their  own  destruction.  The  general  alarm  and 
inquiry  which  the  suppression  of  the  other  com- 
]>anies  had  awakened,  rallied  in  full  force  against 
the  monster  evil,  and  it,  too,  sjjeedily  collapsed  and 
passed  away.  And  now,  the  Exchange  Alley 
was  converted  into  a  comparative  solitiide  ;  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers  disappeared  ;  thou- 
sands awoke  from  their  dreams  of  boundless 
wealth  to  find  themselves  beggared  and  undone. 
But  while,  as  far  as  the  nation  was  concerned, 
the  money  was  only  transferred,  not  annihilated, 
a  warning  was  given,  whose  wholesome  effect 
continued  for  nearly  three  generations,  so  that  it 
was  not  until  our  own  day  that  this  old  spirit 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  revival. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements,  during 
the  early  part  of  this  period,  by  which  the  sub- 
sequent mercantile  progress  was  mainly  acceler- 
ated, was  a  reform  of  the  national  coinage.  The 
clipping  of  money,  at  all  times  a  common  evil, 
wherever  bullion  is  the  circulating  medium,  is 
always  most  prevalent  during  a  period  of  public 
destitution,  or  national  commotion  and  change ; 
and  accordingly,  at  the  Revolution,  the  coin  of 
the  kingdom  liad  become  so  lightened  by  a  long 
course  of  curtailments,  that  gold  and  silver  pieces 
were  now  considerably  short  of  the  value  they 
represented.  Still,  however,  it  was  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  better, 
parliamentary  acts  were  passed  commanding  it  to 
be  received  as  good  statute  money,  and  j^rohibit- 
ing  pieces  of  full  weight  to  be  sold  for  more  than 
the  usual  exchange.  But  these  enactments  were 
of  no  avail,  as  long  as  a  comjalete  guinea  could  be 
sold  for  fifty  per  cent,  beyond  its  nominal  rate,  or 
a  debased  shilling  contained  only  a  few  penny- 
worths of  silver.  It  was  found  that  nothing 
short  of  an  entire  re-coinage  could  avail,  while 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England 
afforded  new  facilities  for  such  a  measure.  This 
important  mercantile  revolution  commenced  with 
the  silver  money  in  1696,  and  not  an  hour  sooner 
than  it  was  needed ;  for  during  three  months  of 
the  previous  year,  a  collection  of  silver  coinage 
brought  into  the  mint  was  found  to  have  shrunk 
into  little  more  than  half  its  original  weight, 
through  the  processes  of  filing  and  clipjiing.    As 


the  whole  amount  of  the  national  coinage  that 
was  called  in  amounted  to  about  £4,000,000,  a 
loss  of  £2,000,000  was  sustained  by  government 
in  consequence  of  the  re-issue.  But  the  excellence 
of  the  new  coinage,  and  the  restoration  of  mer- 
cantile confidence  which  it  produced,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  were  well  worth  the  sacrifice. 
But  by  far  the  most  impoi'tant  event  of  this 
period,  not  only  in  a  political  but  mercantile  point 
of  view,  was  the  establishment  of  that  portent- 
ous modern  marvel,  the  National  Debt.  We  have 
seen,  during  the  co\u-se  of  our  history,  how  the 
burdens  of  the  state  were  borne,  and  the  expenses 
of  its  wars  defrayed.  When  the  difliculty  was  at 
the  worst,  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  kingly  power 
had  generally  solved  the  trying  question  of  ways 
and  means,  and  the  last  exhibition  of  this  kind 
was  in  1672,  when  Charles  II.,  on  shutting  up  the 
exchequer,  seized  on  the  money  deposited  there 
belon^incf  to  the  bankers  and  merchants,  amount- 
ing  to  £1,328,526  ;  and  although  it  was  thus  ap- 
propriated under  the  name  of  a  loan,  no  interest 
had  been  paid  upon  it,  and  it  was  thus  suffered 
to  accumulate  until,  on  the  accession  of  William, 
it  amounted  to  more  than  £3,000,000.  This, 
however,  was  a  debt  which  he  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  liquidate ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  used  as 
the  nucleus  around  which  additional  loans  were 
gathered,  until  repayment  became  hopeless,  and 
a  national  del)t  was  confirmed.  And  the  rapid 
growth  as  well  as  confirmed  inveteracy  of  the 
evil  was  certain ;  it  was  the  practice  of  borrowing 
so  alluring  in  common  life,  coupled  with  the 
means  of  deferring  payment  by  a  periodical  gra- 
tuity. The  political  connection  into  which  we 
were  brought  with  the  Continent  by  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  wars  of  William,  soon  found  ample 
use  of  this  facilit}^,  so  that  at  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick  more  than  £5,000,000  of  additional  debt  had 
been  contracted,  and  at  William's  death  the  whole, 
by  subsequent  loans,  amounted  to  £16,394,702. 
The  expensive  wars  of  Marlborough  succeeded, 
and  mainly  owing  to  these  great  national  glories, 
which  could  not  be  procured  but  at  an  adequate 
price,  the  debt  had  risen  at  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  to  £52,145,363.  At  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  the  debt  had  been  diminished  by 
about  £135,000,  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
the  sinking-fund  in  1716,  by  which  the  surplus 
of  three  several  funds,  out  of  which  the  interest 
of  the  debt  was  paid,  was  devoted  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  principal.  But  although  this  sinking- 
fund  was  corhan — a  treasure  solemnly  set  apart, 
and  not  to  be  touched  except  for  its  own  sacred 
destination — it  fared  as  such  sums  coiumonly  do 
when  a  present  want  is  weighed  against  a  remote 
contingency;  and  thus,  while  it  was  often  invaded, 
not  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  but  tlie  inte- 
rest, the  national  debt,  at  the  death  of  George  II., 
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instead  of  diminishing  still  further,  had  increased 
to  above  X' 100,000,000,  paying  3^  per  cent,  inter- 
est. Almost  coeval  with  this  debt,  and  gi'owing 
out  of  it,  was  the  practice 
of  stock-jobbing,  in  which 
moneyed  men,  takingad van- 
tage of  the  miscalculations 
of  the  state  financiers  in 
the  produce  of  the  various 
taxes,  contrived  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  resources. 
This  profitable  species  of 
gambling  rose  so  soon  to  a 
height,  and  was  prosecuted 
so  nefariously,  that  an  act 
for  restraining  the  "number 
and  ill -practice  of  brokers 
and  stock-jobbers"  was 
passed  so  early  as  the  year 
1697.  It  complained,  and 
with  justice,  "that  divers 
brokers  and  stock-jobbers, 
or  pretended  brokei-s,  had 
lately  set  up  and  carried  on 
most  unjust  practices  and 
designs,  iu  selling  and  dis- 
counting of  tallies,  bank- 
stock,  bank-bills,  shares  and 
interests  in  joint-stocks  and 
other  matters  and  things, 
and  had  unlawfully  com- 
bined and  confederated 
themselves  together  to  raise 
or  fall  from  time  to  time  the 
value  of  such  tallies,  bank- 
stock,  and  bank  -  bills,  as 
might  be  most  convenient 
for  their  own  private  in- 
terest and  advantage ;  and 
that  the  numbers  of  such 
brokers  and  stock-brokers 
were  very  much  increased 
within  the  last  few  years, 
and  were  daily  multiplying:" 
and  then  came  the  remedy — 
that  all  brokers  should  be  li- 
censed by  the  lord-mayor — 
thattheiruumbershould  not 
exceed  100 — and  that  they  should  be  put  under 
the  same  regulations  which  are  at  present  in  force. 
At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
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Exchequer  Tallies.  ' 

From  spt-cimens  in  the  British 
Museum. 


country  had  so  well  learned  to  appreciate  its  mer- 
cantile advantages,  that,  we  are  told  by  a  writer 
of  the  period,  England  had  "  at  least  two-thirds  as 
many  merchants  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put 
together,  if  not  more."  Even  allowing  this  state- 
ment to  be  somewhat  hyperbolical,  it  still  suffices 
to  show  the  immense  preponderance  which  the 
country  had  now  acquired  over  all  its  commercial 
rivals.  These  English  merchants  also,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  London,  and  the  other  mercan- 
tile ports  of  Great  Bi-itain  and  Ireland,  and  our 
East  and  "West  India  possessions,  were  settled  in 
Tui-key,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Norway,  the  Baltic,  and  Africa. 

But  of  all  the  British  mercantile  transactions 
thi-oughout  this  period,  those  of  the  E;ist,  imper- 
sonated in  the  East  India  Company,  are  worthy 
of  something  more  than  a  passing  notice.  This 
institution  was  already  beginning  to  struggle 
with  those  difficulties  which  were  but  the  natural 
consequences  of  its  gi-eatness.  Its  monopol}^  of 
the  wealth  of  India,  by  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  with  the  gorgeous  lands  of  Moguls  and 
rajahs,  had  excited  in  1691  a  demand  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  king  for  its  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  although  the  Company  was  allowed  to 
continue  its  existence,  the  complaints  against  it 
were  renewed  in  1698  with  greater  violence  than 
ever.  These  chiefly  arose  from  the  weavere  of 
Ijondon  against  the  importation  of  wrought  silks 
from  India ;  while  the  Company  itself  had  got 
into  mercantile  disfavour  from  not  having  paid 
any  dividends  for  several  years  in  consequence  of 
the  losses  it  had  sustained.  To  insure  its  futui'e 
existence,  as  well  as  surmount  the  present  crisis, 
tiie  Company  offered  to  advance  £700,000  for  the 
public  service  at  four  per  cent,  interest,  in  return 
for  liaving  the  exclusive  trade  with  India  lemiUv 
settled  upon  it ;  but  this  tempting  otfer  was  out- 
bid by  a  number  of  merchants,  who  were  ready 
to  advance  i!:2,oCK>,0<>0  at  eight  per  cent,  for  the 
same  privilege.  Their  tender  was  accepted ;  a 
new  company  was  formed,  and  the  old  would 
have  expired  after  a  three  years'  notice,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  agreement,  but  for  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  both  during  the  interval ; 
and  in  1702  a  coalition  was  effected,  by  which 
both  were  combined  into  one  company,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  united  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies."  Thus  the  great  co- 
alition for  the  future  dominion  of  the  East  ac- 
quired double  strength  and  resources,  when  it 


•  No.  1,  dated  1S24-5.  No  2,  time  of  Edw.ard  III.  An  ex 
chequer  tally  w.is  an  account  of  a  sum  lent  to  the  government, 
or  for  which  the  government  would  be  responsible.  Tlie  tally 
itself  consisted  of  a  squared  wooden  rod,  having  on  one  side 
notches  indicating  the  sum  for  which  the  tally  w.ts  an  acknow- 
ledgment. On  two  other  si<les,  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
amount  of  the  sum,  the  name  of  the  payer,  and  the  date  of  the 
transaction  were  writt«n.  The  rod  w.ts  then  cleft  longitudinally, 
BO  tliat  each  piece  retained  one  of  the  written  sides,  and  one- 


h.alf  of  every  notch  cut  in  the  tally.  One  of  these  parts  was 
kept  in  the  exchequer,  and  the  other  only  issued.  When  the 
]xirt  issued  was  returned  usually  in  payment  of  taxes\  the  two 
parts  were  compared,  as  a  check  .-gainst  fraudulent  imitation. 
The  size  of  the  notches  on  the  tallies  varied  with  the  amount 
The  notch  for  £100  was  the  breadth  of  a  thumb ;  for  £1  that  of 
a  barley  com.  A  penny  was  indicated  by  a  slight  slit.  Clumsy 
a.s  was  this  contrivance,  it  was  effectvial  in  preventing  forgery. 
Tallies  were  finally  discontinued  in  the  exchequer  in  1834. 
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seemed  at  the  point  of  extinction.  Still,  the 
murmurs  against  its  exclusive  possession  were 
not  suppressed  ;  they  swelled  into  a  political  out- 
cry that  became  periodical ;  but  at  every  fresh 
remonstrance  the  Company  was  able  to  secure 
its  monopoly  by  lai'ge  money  advances  to  gov- 
ernment upon  favourable  terms.  In  this  way  the 
state  was  bound  to  the  CorniDany  by  the  strong 
ties  of  debt,  which  iu  1743  had  amounted  to 
£4,200,000.  By  steps  such  as  these  the  mercan- 
tile spirit  of  Britain,  represented  by  an  associa- 
tion of  its  traiiickers,  was  striding  onward  to 
conquests  greater  than  those  of  Alexander,  and 
an  empire  of  wider  extent  than  that  of  Augustus. 
Even  already,  also,  indications  of  their  intent 
were  given  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  and  the 
Ganges,  by  the  conversion  of  English  factories 
into  forts,  by  the  armed  interference  of  their  occu- 
pants with  the  quarrels  of  the  native  princes,  and 
by  the  cessions  of  territory  which  they  obtained 
as  the  price  of  their  aid  or  forbearance.  These 
proceedings  had  become  so  conspicuous  before 
the  close  of  this  period,  that  in  1756,  Ali  Verdi 
Khan,  the  Subah  of  Bengal,  thus  warned  his 
successor  with  his  dying  breath  : — "  The  power  of 
the  English  is  great :  reduce  them  first ;  the  others 
will  then  give  you  little  trouble.  Suffer  them 
not  to  have  forts  or  soldiers ;  if  you  do,  the 
country  is  not  yours."  But  the  warning  was  tof) 
late.  In  1766  the  East  India  Company  had  ac- 
quired such  an  extent  of  territory,  that  a  claim 
was  laid  by  government  to  the  revenues  of  its 
conquests  as  of  right  belonging  to  the  crown, 
but  this  the  Company  was  glad  to  avoid  by 
agreeing  to  give  £400,000  annually  in  compensa- 
tion. The  victories  not  only  over  the  native  sove- 
reigns but  also  over  their  rivals  the  French,  by 
which  our  merchant  princes  had  obtained  such  a 
dominion,  are  detailed  in  another  department  of 
our  history. 

While  British  commerce  was  thus  advanced  in 
the  East  by  conquest,  it  was  promoted  in  the 
West  by  the  more  gentle  means  of  colonization. 
The  West  India  islands,  and  especially  America, 
were  found  to  be  a  more  congenial  home  to  our 
countrymen  than  the  blighting  climate  of  India ; 
the  way  had  already  been  prepared  chiefly  by  the 
expatriated  Puritans  of  England,  and  the  grow- 
ing destitution  increased  the  desire  for  emigra- 
tion to  those  tempting  transatlantic  settlements, 
where  there  was  room  enough  to  wander  at  li- 
berty as  well  as  bread  enough  to  eat.  Thither 
accordingly  the  needy  and  enterprising  repaii-ed 
in  such  multitudes  as  were  beyond  all  precedent 
in  our  annals  of  colonization ;  and  a  specimen  of 
this  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  in  1729  the 
emigrants  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  alone 
amounted  to  6208  persons,  of  whom  all  were 
English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  243  Germans.  Thus,  while  another 
Britain  was  growing  in  the  West,  the  industry  of 
its  people  and  its  natural  resources  promoted  a 
mutual  trade  that  was  advantageous  to  all  parties 
alike.  Of  the  importance  of  this  colonial  traffic 
to  Bi'itain,  it  is  enough  to  mention,  that  so  early 
as  1734,  the  trade  with  our  sugar  islands  employed 
300  vessels  and  4500  seamen — that  from  Jamaica 
alone,  our  imports  were  to  the  annual  amount  of 
£147,675,  and  our  exports  to  it  to  £539,499. 

Amidst  this  rapid  growth  of  British  commerce, 
its  extension  by  means  of  nautical  enterprise  and 
the  discovery  of  new  islands  had  not  been  wholly 
neglected ;  and  the  name  of  one  bold  navigator 


William  Dampieb.— From  a  rare  print. 

at  least  ought  to  be  preserved,  as  one  of  those 
pioneers  by  whom  our  merchandise  in  Eastern 
and  Western  India  was  benefited.  We  allude  to 
William  Dampier,  sailor,  gunner,  buccaneer,  ex- 
ploring voyager,  and  writer  of  voyages,  whose 
roving,  adventurous  life  was  chiefly  spent  among 
those  remote  islands  and  coasts  which  now  form 
part  of  the  Bi-itish  transatlantic  empire,  and 
who  collected  valuable  infoi'iiiation  of  every 
country  at  which  he  touched,  that  was  after- 
wards turned  by  others  to  good  account.  Oui- 
limits  make  it  impossible  even  to  enumerate 
his  wanderings,  which  are  contained  in  a  series 
of  well-written  publications.'     But  with  all  his 


'  Dampier's  works  are — 1,  A  Voyaye  Rowid  the  World,  3  vols. 
8vo.  2,  A  Supplement  to  the  Voyage  Round  the  World,  describing 
the  countries  of  Tonqiiin,  Malacca,  <fec.  3,  Tico  Voyages  to  Cam- 
peachy.  4,  A  Discourse  of  Tradx-winds,  Seasons,  Tides,  &c.,  in 
the  Torrid  Zone.  5,  A  Voyage  to  Neio  Holland.  Of  this  last 
mentioned  country,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  visitors  in  1688, 
having  thus  by  many  years  preceded  Captain  Cook ;  while  his 
accomit  of  it  and  its  inhabitants  is  remarkable  for  its  fidelity. 
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restless  enterprise,  as  well  as  remarkable  tal- 
ents, which  proved  so  profitable  to  others,  his 
voyages  never  seem  to  have  benefited  himself; 
for  of  evei-y  adventure  he  enjoyed  nothing  but 
the  blows  and  knocks,  and  never  rose  beyond 
the  rank  of  a  common  sailor,  except  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  a  sloop,  which  foundered  and  disappeared 
from  under  his  feet  at  sea,  and  left  him  as  poor 
as  ever.  What  ultimately  became  of  William 
Dampier,  the  adventurous  and  useful  navigator, 
is  not  known,  for  after  the  year  1711  we  learn 
nothing  further  of  his  movements. 

As  England  had  thus  become  the  chief  market 
of  the  world,  it  was  necessary  to  meet  the  im- 
mense demand  for  its  goods  by  a  proportionate 
supply,  and  therefore  ingenuity  was  now  busily 
at  work  in  facilitating  the  means  of  manufacture 
and  conveyance.    Even  already  it  was  found  that 
mere  manual  labour  was  insufficient,  and  that 
other  agencies  than  luunau   skill  and   industry 
must  be  enlisted  in  the  service.     The  usual  mode 
of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  hand  from  side  to  side 
along  the  web  was  too  slow  a  process;  and  in  1738 
the  picking-peg  was  invented,  by  which  a  weaver 
could  pass  the  thread  with  double  rapidity,  and 
produce  twice  as  much  work  as  before.     Silk- 
throwing  was  not  understood  in  England,  so  that 
the  thread  had  to  be  imported  from  Italy,  until 
at  last  the  secret   itself   of   thread-making    was 
imported  also,  and  used  with  such  success  tliat, 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the  silks  of  Eng- 
lish  manufacture   were  preferred 
even  in  the  Italian  market.     The 
spinning  of  wool  and   cotton   by 
machinery,    instead   of    the    slow 
hand  process,  was  now  attempted  ; 
but  although  the  first  experiments 
were  unsuccessful,  so  that  the  art 
was  not  brought  to  perfection  till 
a  later  period,  yet,  even  in  1733, 
Wyatt,    the    first    experimenter, 
could  boast   that  his  model  of  a 
machine  had  spun  "the  first  thread 
of  cotton  ever  produced  without 
the   intervention   of    human    fin- 
gers."    Already,  also,  the  power 
of  steam,  so  long  looked  at  but  so 
little  heeded,  was  beginning  to  lie 
considered   with    reference  to  its 
])ractical  ajjjilioation  ;  and  a  mas- 
ter-genius,  at    the   close   of   this 
period,  was  studying  the  momen- 
tous question,  us  to  whether  that 
stupendiMis   ))ower   could   not    be 
employed  to  better  purpose  than  the  draining  of 
mines.    But  the  great  results  of  Watt's  inquiries, 
as  well  as  the  Bridgewater  labours  of  Brindley, 
who  had  commenced  his  operations  at  the  close 


of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  belong  to  a  subsequent 
period  of  our  history. 

In  this  way  England  was  growing,  if  it  had 
not  already  grown,  into  what  was  contem])tuously 
called,  at  a  later  pei-iod,  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers.'" 
It  is  amusing  also  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  a 
British  merchant  obtained  his  proper  place  and 
distinction  in  society.  While  chivalry  flourished, 
and  when  it  was  the  chief  fountain  of  honour, 
the  idea  of  bestowing  its  warlike  titles  upon  a 
peaceful,  money- making  trafficker  would  have 
appeared  as  incongruous  in  the  eyes  of  knight- 
hood as  the  sign  of  the  hog  in  armour ;  and  the 
blade  of  royalty  that  had  conferred  such  an 
honour  niight  have  rusted  in  its  sheath  ever 
after.  But  at  length  it  was  discovered  that  a 
nation  could  not  be  wholly  nourished  and  sus- 
tained by  fighting ;  and  when  chivalry  was  about 
to  be  superseded  by  something  more  substantial, 
the  benefits  of  commerce  began  to  be  appreciated, 
and  its  followers  treated  with  due  respect.  Then 
it  was  that  mayoralties,  bearing  the  high  title 
of  "  Lordship,"  were  bestowed,  not  upon  the 
prime  nobles,  but  the  wealthiest  merchants ;  that 
knighthood  was  laid  upon  sleek  burghers  and 
pacific  aldermen,  who  took  upon  them  the  usual 
obligations  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  their  order 
"  with  hoi-se  and  harness,  and  all  knightly  lia- 
bilimeuts ;"  and  that  thriving  citizens  were  ad- 
dressed by  courtesy  with  the  titles  of  "  Esquire" 
or  "  Gentleman,"  which  hitherto  had  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  highly  descended ;  while  that 


Cn\-  Mkkchant's  Uousk  iiF   riiK  17th  Centi'RV,  still  existing  in  Mark  Lune 
From  a  <tra»inp  on  the  «pot  by  T.  S.  B  ys. 


of  "  Miuster  "  permeated  through  the  various 
classes  of  civic  dignity  until  it  became  every- 
body's title.  Even  then,  as  in  the  present  day, 
the  common  clerks  of  an  office  were  designated  as 
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"  Esquires,"  and  thus  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished  from  their  employers.      The   mode   of 
mercantile  life,  especially  in  Loudon,  had  now 
made  considerable  improve- 
ment, both  in  elegance  and 
dignity.      The   warehouses 
and  offices  fronted  the  street,  :;:_.  j, 

behind  which,  and  sepai'ated 
by  a  small  court,  were  the 
dwelling-houses ;  and  these, 
although  in  the  city  and 
thrust  out  of  view,  were  not 
only  built  with  all  the 
improvements  of  modern 
architecture,  which  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  city  had 
occasioned,  but  furnished  in 
a  style  that  indicated  the 
wealth  of  the  owner.  Indeed, 
lich  furniture  and  plate,  cost- 
ly draperies,  choice  paint- 
ings, and  a  luxurious  style 
of  living,  were  found  soindis- 
] jensable  to  mercantile  credit, 
that,  deprived  of  these,  a 
rich  merchant's  house  would 

have  been  like  a  shop  without  a  sign-board ;  and 
thus  there  was  now  very  little  difference  between 
the  home  of  an  alderman  and  that  of  an  earl. 
Many  of  these  houses  still  remaining  in  the  city, 
although  now  converted  into  stores  and  lodging- 
houses,  evince,  in  the  relics  they  retain  of  their 
former  grandeur,  what  palaces  they  must  have 
been  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  drawing- 
rooms  of  these  mansions,  also,  wei-e  often  fre- 
quented by  the  high  nobles  of  the  day,  who  found 
it  profitable  to  be  on  good  terms  with  substantial 
merchants ;  and  with  the  young  scions  of  no- 
bility, who  beheld  in  a  city  marriage  the  best 
means  of  redeeming  their  mortgaged  acres,  and 
rebuilding  their  dilapidated  halls.  In  fact,  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth  was  now  a  sufficient  coun- 
terpoise to  that  of  family  and  title.  A  merchant, 
after  spending  the  forenoon  in  his  warehouse,  to 
which  he  usually  rej^aired  at  an  early  hour,  was 
wont  to  betake  himself,  at  half-past  one  o'clock, 
to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  the  buzz  and 
bustle  of  bargaining  continued  till  three ;  and 
here,  as  in  the  present  day,  he  transacted  his 
principal  affairs,  and  took  his  share  in  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  money  market.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Exchange  were  coffee-houses,  to  which 
negotiating  parties  could  retire  from  the  throng, 
either  for  rest  or  the  private  settlement  of  busi- 
ness ;  eating-houses,  where  foreign  palates  could 
be  accommodated  with  the  dishes  of  their  respec- 
tive countries ;  and  taverns,  in  which  bargains 
might  be  ratified  over  a  cup  of  wine,  or  still 
stronger  potation.      In  this  last  paa-ticiilar  we 

VpL.  III. 


find  a  remaining  trace  of  the  old  barbarism ;  so 
that,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial  cautiousness  of 
merchants,  some  of  the  old  frequentei's  of  the 


The  Roval  Exchange  (second  buildiug). — Fiom  a  view  in  King's  Collection,  Brit.  iius. 


walks  still  commenced  business  in  the  forenoon 
with  a  whet  of  strong  liquors,  which  they  were 
so  improvident  as  to  continue  at  intervals  during 
the  course  of  the  day. 

Next  to  the  merchants  came  the  shopkeepers, 
whose  paltry  booths  the  great  fire,  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  traffic  and  progress  of  refinement,  had 
converted  into  commodious  storehouses.  These 
shops  were  now  so  numerous  in  London,  that 
every  dealer  was  driven  to  his  shifts  in  devising 
the  best  modes  of  recommending  his  wares  ;  and 
therefore  these  were  not  only  carefully  classified 
and  tastefully  set  forth,  but  proclaimed  by  the 
blazonry  of  a  sign-board.  As  it  was  necessary 
also  that  each  sign  should  not  only  catch  the  eye, 
but,  if  possible,  outstare  or  eclipse  its  neighbours, 
it  was  not  only  radiant  with  all  the  glitter  of 
paint,  but  hung  projecting  over  the  shop -door 
and  across  the  pavement,  until  it  almost  shoul- 
dered its  rival  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
In  this  way  every  great  thoroughfare  of  London 
was  festooned  with  hanging  sign-boards,  which 
reminded  the  passers-by  at  every  step  of  the 
manifold  wants  of  life,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  might  be  satisfied.  It  was  not  al- 
ways, however,  that  these  gay  emblems  of  traffic 
were  either  picturesque  or  agreeable ;  for  in  a 
high  wind  they  threatened  the  safety  of  those 
below,  and  in  wet  weather  drenched  them  with 
a  collected  stream  of  rain.  It  was  also  found  out, 
in  the  course  of  sanitary  inquiry,  tliat  they  were 
obstacles  to  street  ventilation,  and  civic  laws  were 
enacted,  ordering  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
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open  way,  and  placed  against  tlie  wall,  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  this  rule  was  not  genei'ally  complied 
with  until  the  close  of  the  present  period.  The 
adornments  of  these  signs  were  often  of  the  most 
curious  description — being  sometimes  an  animal, 
the  heraldic  badge  of  the  owner  —  sometimes  a 
bird  or  beast  such  as  nature  had  never  created, 
but  the  more  likely,  on  that  account,  to  arrest 
attention — and  sometimes  a  sacred  emblem  or 
celestial  constellation.  It  was  right  that  shop- 
keepers should  have  their  freakish  cognizances 
as  well  as  the  sons  of  chivalry.  In  cases  of  part- 
nership also,  where  the  two  signs  were  blended 
into  one  board,  the  combination  was  often  of  the 
most  incongruous  description  :  hence  the  "Sheep 
and  Dolphin,"  the  "Fox  and  Seven  Stars,"  the 
"  Bell  and  Neat's  Tongue,"  and  other  such  signs, 
where  we  wonder  how  such  objects  could  have 
possibly  been  brought  together.  Often,  also, 
the  emblem,  or  the  sound  of  its  name,  became 
strangely  travestied  by  the  misapprehensions  of 
the  unlearned,  until  it  has  come  down  to  the 
present  day  in  a  form  that  sorely  puzzles  the 
antiquary.  In  this  way,  the  Boulogne  Mouth 
or  Harbour  became  the  "Bull  and  Mouth;"  the 
Belle  Sauvage,  the  "Bell  and  Savage;"  and  the 
Sat^-r  and  Bacchanals,  the  "  Devil  and  Bag  of 
Nails."  It  fared  as  ill  with  celestial  objects,  where 
Capricornus  and  Bootes  sunk  into  the  "Goat  in 
Boots;"  and  the  devout  motto  of  "God  encom- 
passes us,"  into  the  "Goat  and  Compasses."  When 
a  better  taste  predominated,  the  tradesman  was 
content  to  announce  his  name  and  occupation, 
and  these  uncouth  representations  remained  the 
exclusive  pix)pertyof  inns  and  taverns.  Another 
attractive  sign  was  the  portrait  of  some  populai* 
liero  or  statesman — a  mode  of  sign  painting  that 
soon  predominated  over  all  the  othei-s ;  and  if 
the  great  personage  thus  represented  chanced  to 
become  unpopular,  it  was  easy  with  a  few  touches 
to  convert  him  into  the  new  idol  of  the  day.  The 
readers  of  the  almost  forgotten  Spectator  will  here 
remember  how  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  modesty 
was  startled  to  find  himself  the  patron  saint  of 
the  village  inn,  and  with  what  arguments  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  landlord  to  have  the  portrait 
altered  into  a  Saracen's  head. 

The  extension  of  traffic  soon  showed  that  such 
stationary  things  as  sign-boards  were  not  enough; 
and  even  already  the  tradesmen  had  found  out 
many  of  those  expedients  for  popularizing  their 
names  and  occupations  which  have  been  brought 
to  such  high  perfection  in  the  present  day.  Did 
a  silk-mercer,  for  instance,  wish  to  recommend  a 
new  pattern,  or  a  clothier  an  improved  cut?  In 
that  case,  himself,  or  the  best-looking  of  his  ap- 
prentices, stood  at  the  shop-door,  dressed  in  white 
stockings,  varnished  pumps,  and  smart-powderetl 
bobwig,  with  the  new  suit  fairly  disposed  upon 


'  his  outward  man,  and  buttoned  or  thrown  open 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  this  way,  we  are  told. 
the  fashionables  of  the  West  End  were  often 
dressed  according  to  the  exemplar  of  some  spruce 
Paternoster  Row  'prentice.  In  like  manner  the 
millinery  shops  were  served  by  beautiful  and 
elegantly  dressed  young  women,  who  laid  out 
their  charms  as  well  as  goods  for  the  attraction 
of  customers,  and  could  easily  persuade  the  giddv 
and  profligate  to  make  a  purchase.  Another  me- 
thod of  tradesmen,  especially  when  the  articles 
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Old  London  Trade-sions.'  —  From  drawings  by  J.  W.  Archer. 

they  dealt  in  could  not  be  thus  paraded,  was  the 
obvious  one  of  placarding  the  walls,  undeterred 
as  yet  by  the  brief  and  emphatic  command  — 
"  Bill-stickei*s,  beware ! "     Another  consisted  of 


'  1,  The  Sun  Flower,  Child's  Bank,  Temple  Bar.  2,  The 
Doublet,  Crowley's,  Tlianies  Street.  3,  Tlie  Sun  and  Hare, 
Borough.  4,  Barber  Surgeons' sign.  City.  5,  The  Gorged  Swan. 
Cheapside.    6,  The  Leather  Bottle,  Hoare's  Bank,  Fleet  Street. 
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advertisements  in  the  newspapers  and  literary 
journals  of  the  period  ;  and  in  these  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  the  effrontery  of  puffery, 
or  the  credulity  of  the  public  upon  which  it 
fattened,  is  most  to  be  wondered  at.  In  this 
manner  Orator  Henley — he  of  the  "gilt  tub" — 
trumpeted  his  clap-trap  lectures  on  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  announced  the  unknown  paths 
of  thought  which  he  meant  to  open  up ;  and  thus 
also  every  kind  of  medical  nostrum  was  adver- 
tised, from  the  "angelic  snuff"  that  cured  a  head- 
ache, and  even  palsy,  gout,  and  apoplexy — to  that 
divine  alchemical  rappee  by  which  decayed  me- 
mories were  restored  in  a  twinkling,  and  the 
]iast  recalled  in  all  its  original  freshness — if  it 
was  worth  recalling.  In  short,  no  disease — no 
infirmity,  whether  of  body  or  mind — no  deformity 
or  ugliness  into  which  the  human  frame  can  be 
twisted — was  inaccessible  to  the  wonder-working 
])acket,  which  was  announced  to  be  sold  for  half- 
a-crown,  or  even  so  low  as  sixpence.  These  ad- 
vertisements, too,  instead  of  always  taking  an 
open,  sti-aightforward  course,  often  reached  the 
mark  by  shooting  round  a  corner,  so  that  the 
reader  could  little  guess  at  the  outset  upon  what 
important  fact  he  was  to  be  landed;  and  in  reading 
these,  we  perceive  that  dexterity  in  puffing  was 
just  as  well  understood  in  the  time  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.  as  in  the  present 
day.  Thus  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingliam  advertises  that  a 
foundling  had  been  dropped  at 
her  door,  and  warns  all  heart- 
less mothers  against  such  tres- 
jmsses  upon  her  premises  in 
future  ;  but  the  main  drift  is  to 
announce  to  the  world  at  large 
her  grace's  benevolence  in  hav- 
ing taken  in  the  little  stranger, 
fed  and  clothed  him,  and  pro- 
vided for  all  his  wants,  so  that 
a  mother's  care  should  not  be 
missed.  An  honest  tradesman 
advertises  that  a  purse  contain- 
ing a  large  sum  in  gold  and  bills 
has  been  inadvertently  left  in 
his  shop,  which  he  is  anxious  to 
I'estore  on  application  to  the  pro- 
per owner ;  and  though  no  one 
appears  to  claim  the  visionary 
jAirse,  every  one  is  eager  to  be- 
come the  customer  of  such  a  paragon  of  integrity. 
Then  comes  another  huffy  bulletin  from  a  much 
injured  man,  which  we  copy  verbatim: — "Where- 
as, it  has  been  industriously  reported  that  Dr. 
Herwig,  who  cures  madness  and  most  diseases  hy 
sympathy,  has  left  England  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many: this  is  to  give  notice  that  he  lives  at  the 
same  place,  viz.,  at  Mrs.  Guzelman's,  in  Suffolk 


Street,  Charing  Cross,  about  the  middle  of  the 
street,  over  against  the  green  balcony."  Thus,  in 
ajjite  of  a  whole  world  of  invidious  rivalry  that 
strives  to  eclipse  or  extinguish  him,  Dr.  Herwig 
is  at  his  post,  and  will  let  all  men  be  aware  of  the 
important  fact.  But  another  mode  of  adver- 
tising was  by  little  hand -bills,  folded  up  and 
adroitly  popped  into  the  hand  of  the  passer-by; 
and  thus,  in  a  morning's  walk,  he  could  ascertain 
at  what  places  the  wants  of  a  wliole  year  might  be 
best  supplied.  From  the  foregoing  notices  it  will 
be  seen  how  completely  the  bustle  of  traffic  per- 
vaded every  corner  of  London,  and  how  utterly 
the  old  proverb  was  lost  sight  of,  that  "good 
wine  needs  no  bush." 

From  the  industrious  classes  of  merchandise 
and  trade  we  now  make  a  transit  to  the  aristo- 
cracy; and  here,  of  course,  their  costume  demands 
our  first  attention.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period  the  coat  and  waistcoat  of  a  gentleman 
reached  to  the  knee ;  his  hat  was  cocked  all 
round  and  adorned  with  feathers,  beneath  which 
was  a  huge  periwig.  Add  to  these,  black  or 
scarlet  silk  stockings,  adorned  with  gold  or  silver 
clocks,  and  rising  above  the  knee,  and  shoes  with 
high  red  heels,  and  the  general  outline  is  com- 
plete. To  fill  up  this  outline,  however,  is  not  so 
easy,  from  that  restless  love  of  change  in  dress 


Costumes  of  the  time  of  William  III.' 

which  had  now  apparently  reached  its  height, 
before  it  passed  away  as  an  antiquated  frivolity. 
Already  the  hat  was  losing  its  plumage,  and  was 
frequently  worn,  not  on  the  head,  but  under  the 
arm ;  and  the  wig,  which  at  last  superseded  the 


'  1,  From  Vandervaart's  portrait  of  Queen  Mary.  2,  From  a 
print  of  William  III.  (1694).  3,  4,  From  De  Hooge's  Coronation 
of  WiUiam  III. 
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Of  the  fa.shionable  female  costume  during  the 
reigns   of   William,    Anne,   and    the   two    fii-st 


natural  hair  among  almost  every  class,  sometimes  j  carved  thereon."     It  was  well  that  such  weapons 
expanded  into  such  portentous  dimensions,  and    of  fatal  quarrel  could  be  so  easily  relinquished, 
was  so  curled  and  ornamented,  as  to  cost  thirty    and  for  no  worse  substitutes  than  such  fantas- 
or  forty  guineas.     Of  course  such  an  ornament    tic  knob-sticks  as  are  common  in  our  own  day. 
occasioned   much   solicitude   to  the  head 
tliat  carried  it ;  and  the  wearer  frequently 
combed  it  in  public,  and  laid  it  out  care- 
fully in  state  upon  his  bed  when  he  was 
at  home.      It  was  also  highly  powdered, 
and  often  with  scented  pulvilio,  so  that 
bis  coming  wa.s  fully  announced  before  he 
entered  into  company.      As  a  handsome 
wig  was  necessary  for  every  one  admitted 
into  good  society — being,  besides  a  sword, 
the  principal  badge  of  gentility — every  ex- 
pedient was  adopted  to  prevent  its  lustre 
from  fading ;   and   among   the  advertise- 
ments of  the  day  on  this  subject  we  find 
tempting  notices  of  the   "incomiiarable, 
secret  white  water,"  by  which  "old  wigs 
that  look  almost  scandalous  may  be  made 
to  show  inconceivably  fine  and  neat;  and 
if  any  lock  or  part  of  a  wig  be  out  of  curl 
by  the  pressing  of  the  hat,  or  riding  in  windy  or 
rainy  weather,  in  one  night's  time  it  may  be  re- 
paired to  satisfaction."      Gentlemen  as  well  as    Georges,  we  can  in  like  manner  afford  nothing 
ladies  for  .some  time  wore  muffs  of  small  size,    more  tlian  a  brief  and  general  outline.     The  hair 
frecpiently  made  of  leopard  skin,  and  sometimes     w;us  generally  powdered,  and  sometimes  worn  in 
adorned  with  bows  of  ribbons.     When  the  wig    a  tower  so  high,  as  to  exalt  the  owner  twelve 
ceased  to  be  universal,  tied  hair  cajue  in  fashion,  !  inches   above   her   natural  altitude  ;    while   the 
which  was  first  introduced  by  Lord  Bolingbroke; 
and  then  queues  followed,  wliich  obstinately  kept 
their  ground  until  our  own  day,  when  they  were 
laughed  out  of  fashion  as  monkey  ajipendages. 
From  these  stiff  dresses  what  imagination  can  dis- 
sociate the  solemn  "bowing  upon  the  hand"  that 
distinguished  a  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  or  the 
formal  speeches  of  congratulation  or  condolence, 
according  to  the  "bookish  theoric,"  so  gravely  set 
forth  and  inculcated  by  Lord  Chesterfield  i   Even 
before  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  such  a 
violent  reaction  was  taking  place  as  gave  promise 
that  a  new  era  of  costume  was  coming,  in  wliich 
both  the  formality  and  frij)pery  of  former  ages 
would  be  discarded.  Some  gentlemen  were  so  fear- 
lessly independent,  as  to  enter  the  theatre  with 
loose  greatcoats,  called  wrap-rascals,  with  gold- 
laced  hats,  slouched  in  imitation  of  stage-coach- 
men ;  while  others  wore  dirty  boots  and  spurs, 
and  hail  l>latk  caps  on  their  heads  and  long  whips 
in  their  hands,  like  gi-ooms  ;  and  a  third  class  had 
scanty  frocks,  little  .shabby  hats,  worn  on  one  side    fashions  of  ]>atehing  and  rouging  were  still  re- 
of  the  head,  and  carried  clubs  or  cudgels  instead    tained  with  moi-e  than  their  former  profusion, 
of  fashionable  canes.     So  early  as  1730,  also,  it    The  sacque  and  hood — the  cardinal,  apron,  and 
was  announced  with  symptoms  of  fashionable  dis-    muff — flowered   petticoats,    laced    beavers,   and 
]>leasure,  that  "the  wearing  of  swords  at  the  court    nets   of  gold  and  silver  threa<l,    also,    had  snc- 
end  of  the  town  is  by  many  polite  young  gentle-    cessively  or   collectively   their  day,   and    figure 
men  laid  aside,  and   instead    thereof    they   carry  1      ■  prom  Cvrll's  edition  of  the  School  of  Venus,  or  the  Ladie.' 

large  oak  sticks,  with  great  heads  and  ugly  faces    MisceiLany,  1739. 
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From  La  Dclle  Aniitie  de  U  MoJe,  by  G.  Cole. 
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witli  much  uuction  in  the  court  descriptious  of 
the  different  reigns.  We  quote  the  following 
instance  of  the  court  dresses  of  the  birth-day  in 
1735: — "The  ladies  wore  flowered  silks  of  various 
sorts  of  a  large  pattern,  but 
mostly  with  a  white  ground, 
with  wide  short  sleeves,  and 
short  petticoats :  their  gowns 
were  pinned  up  variously 
behind,  though  mostly  nai*- 
row.  Some  few  had  gold  or 
silver  nets  on  their  petticoats, 
and  to  their  facings  and  roll- 
ings ;  and  some  had  gold  and 
silver  nets  on  their  gown 
sleeves,  like  flounces:  they 
wore  chiefly  fine  escalloped 
laced  heads  [head  -  di-esses], 
and  dressed  mostly  English. 
Some  few  had  their  hair 
curled  down  on  the  sides,  but 
most  of  them  had  it  pinned 
up  quite  short,  and  almost  all 
of  them  with  powder  both 
before  and  behind."  All  this  was  decorous  and 
graceful,  and  therefore  well  fitted  for  a  palace 
festival ;  but  there  were  other  occasions  in  which 
ladies  of  rank  could  array  themselves  in  a  very 
different  style.  This  was  especially  the  case  when 
they  took  an  airing  on  horseback :  they  then 
seemed  to  think  that  riding  was  more  properly  a 
manly  exercise,  and  should  therefore  be  enjoyed 
in  an  appropriate  costume.  Accordingly,  a  young 
lady  of  this  period  was  sometimes  to  be  found 
gallojjing  on  horseback  in  powdered  periwig  and 
cocked  hat  laced  and  plumed,  a  coat  and  waist- 
coat of  the  common  masculine  cut  and  material ; 
and  if  she  disjiensed  with  the  periwig,  it  was 
only  that  her  own  hair  should  be  tied  up  behind 
with  a  long  streaming  scarlet  riband,  in  the 
fashion  of  a  rakish  young  gentleman.  No  mark 
of  her  sex  remained  but  the  petticoat,  which, 
however,  was  almost  identified  with  her  coat 
and  waistcoat,  by  being  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. Such  were  the  figures  that  occasionally 
startled  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  while  taking  his  medi- 
tative ride,  and  excogitating  a  new  number  of 
the  Spectator.  But  the  greatest  monstrosity  of 
female  dress  which  this  or  any  other  age  perhaps 
has  produced,  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  This 
was  the  hoop,  towards  which  a]:)proaches  had 
been  making  more  or  less,  under  the  form  of  the 
fardingale,  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  At  last 
it  burst  into  full  maturity  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
most  preposterous  form  as  well  as  inconvenience, 
kept  its  hold  of  the  fashionable  world  until 
nearly  the  close  of  this  period.  "With  its  shape 
we  are  made  fully  acquainted  by  the  numerous 


pictures  of  the  period,  and  with  its  awkward 
restraints  by  the  writings  of  novelists  and  essay- 
ists. These  hoops  seem  to  have  been  absolute 
bastiles  of  lace,  silk,  buckram,  and  whalebone — 
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a  thousandfold  worse,  indeed,  than  the  bilboes 
of  the  Chinese  slipper,  as  besides  shackling  all 
freedom  of  motion,  they  disfigured  the  whole 
person.  The  present  age,  that  has  preserved  the 
relics  of  every  kind  of  costume  since  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  although  it  had  discarded  the 
hoop  from  its  antiquarian  collection,  as  if  in 
mercy  to  the  strange  taste  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers who  wore  it,  has  once  more  turned  to 
this  curious  relic,  and  adopted  it,  though  in  a 
less  monstrous  and  rej^ulsive  form.  As  yet,  in- 
deed, it  is  only  in  the  bud;  but  when  the  fashion, 
like  a  flower,  has  expanded  into  full  blow,  and 
can  go  no  further,  we  may  suppose  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  will  again  coUaiDse,  wither, 
and  pass  away. 

From  the  mere  external  appearance  we  now 
pass  to  the  characters,  occupations,  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  aristocracy  of  the  present  period ;  and 
here  the  materials  are  sufficiently  copious,  from 
the  writings  of  the  essayists  and  novelists,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  letters  of  Walpole.  Even  the  age 
itself,  like  London  comprised  in  a  show-box,  could, 
till  within  these  few  years,  be  seen  in  Walpole's 
collection  at  Strawberry  Hill.  And  first  of  all, 
we  find  that  jiolitics  still  formed  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  action  and  conversation  among  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  England.  This  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  recent  Revolution,  and  from 
the  fact  that  two  rival  dynasties  still  contested 
the  possession  of  the  British  throne.  It  was 
now  also  that  the  appellations  of  Whig  and  Tory 
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had  superseded  those  of  Cavalier  and  Eouiid- 
head,  as  more  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
politics.  Of  these  terms,  which  are  still  in  use, 
that  of  Tory  was  the  first-born,  having  originated 
in  1678,  and  was  used  to  stigmatize  the  Duke  of 
York's  party,  on  account  of  the  reliance  of  their 
master  upon  Irish  support,  the  word  being  equi- 
valent to  the  Irish  stigma  of  bog-trotter,  and 
something  worse ;  while  the  Yorkists,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  abuse,  retorted  upon  their  enemies  a 
year  after  with  the  title  of  Whig,  a  Scottish  word 
for  sour  whey,  which  was  first  applied  to  the 
Covenanters.  Of  course,  when  James  II.  was 
deposed,  the  Tories  were  the  adherents  of  the 
Stuart  race,  while  the  Whigs  were  the  upholders 
of  William  and  the  Hanoverian  succession.  As 
these  questions  were  not  mere  matters  of  abstract 
theory  Init  vital  im])ortance,  and  involved  life 
and  living  as  well  as  political  principle,  they 
were  carried  into  every -day  action,  and  made 
the  subjects  of  constant  as  well  as  most  earnest 
debate.  On  the  one  side  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  argument  de  jure  cUvino,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  non-resistance  and  hereditary  right ;  on 
the  other,  the  iniquity  of  a  "  foyst  and  a  warm- 
mg-pan,"  and  the  evils  of  Pojierv,  tyranny,  and 
wooden  shoes.  Such  were  the  subjects  at  issue, 
and  the  phraseology  with  which  they  were  dis- 
cussed among  an  aristocracy  not  yet  particularly 
refined,  and  witli  veiy  limited  means  of  informa- 
tion, as  the  few  London  newspajjers  were  still  com- 
paratively worthless,  and  none  of  them  of  special 
value  but  the  Evening  Post.  Of  coui-se,  blows 
and  duels  were  ])lentif  ully  used  to  make  up  for  lack 
of  argument.  As  miglit  be  expected,  too,  each 
party  frequented  its  own  cotFee-house,  and  even 
its  own  cliurch.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it 
was  natural  that  the  ladies  should  become  keen 
l)olitieal  partizans,  for  they  too  had  a  vital  stake 
in  the  question  ;  and  they  showed  to  what  party 
they  belonged  by  the  jjarticular  lolour  of  their 
hoods  when  they  walked  abroad,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  house  on  which  they  sat  in  the  theatre.  The 
charms  of  the  toilet  also  were  used  by  the  ladies 
either  to  show  their  political  leanings,  or  to  win 
converts  to  their  j>arty;  ami  for  this  i)urj)ose  the 
brow  was  divided  into  a  Whig  and  a  Tory  side, 
uj)on  whicli  the  patches  were  disposed  according 
to  the  i)rinciples  of  the  wearer.  Among  these 
fair  politicians,  there  was  a  middle  party,  com- 
posed of  those  who  either  had  not  declared  them- 
selves, or  wished  to  remain  neutral ;  and  this 
they  expressed  by  sitting  in  the  central  boxes  of 
the  theatre,  with  patches  on  either  side  of  the 
foreliead.  In  this  way  the  strength  of  each 
party  could  be  ascertained  at  a  glance  as  effec- 
tually as  if  they  had  voted  or  been  counted  off 
in  parliament. 

Next  to  politics,  the  excitement  of  the  gaming- 


table was  in  full  force  during  this  period  ;  and 
the  idle  whom  political  change  had  thrown  out 
of  occupation  flew  to  cards  for  very  weariness, 
while  the  busy  had  recourse  to  the  same  expe- 
dient for  recreation.  In  this  w-ay,  many  an 
estate,  which  proscription  had  spared,  was  lost 
in  the  turning  of  a  trump;  and  forests  were 
doomed  to  the  axe  under  the  frivolous  definition 
given  by  Lord  Caernai-von  at  an  earlier  date, 
"  Wood — an  excrescence  of  the  earth,  pi-ovided 
by  God  for  the  payment  of  debts."  In  this  way, 
also,  a  lady's  "  debts  of  honour"  were  frequently 
incurred  to  ))rofligates  as  well  as  fashionable 
sharpere,  and  were  compoimded  for  in  a  way 
that  brought  ruin  upon  the  fair  frail  offender, 
and  disgi-ace  upon  her  family.  In  exacting  pay- 
ment, a  lady  could  also  at  times  be  almost  as  un- 
reasonable ;  and  Walpole  tells  us  of  one  who  way- 
laid a  gentleman  wlio  had  lost  largely  to  her  at 
cards,  but  was  in  no  hurry  to  refund  ;  and  upon 
whom  she  made  a  furious  attack,  by  jilucking  a 
horse-whip  from  beneath  her  hoop,  and  plying  it 
vigorou.sly  upon  his  back  and  shoulders.  Some- 
times, also,  keen  gamesters  carried  dice  and  cards 
in  their  pockets,  so  that  they  might  be  i*eady  at 
any  moment  for  their  favourite  amusement. 
The  fashion  of  card-playing  varied  during  the 
course  of  this  period  :  at  first,  the  favouiite  game 
was  07/iir^,  afterwards  whist,  then  loo,  and  finally 
faro.  But  money  w;is  lost  and  ruin  entailed  at 
other  j)laces  than  the  ])rivate  card -table;  and 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  numerous 
ratiies  tliat  had  now  started  up,  at  which,  as  in 
tiie  present  day,  some  piece  of  furniture,  a  trin- 
ket, or  a  jiicture,  l>ecame  the  prize  of  one  fortu- 
nate wiimer,  while  thrice  its  value  had  been 
secured  from  the  losers.  But  of  far  worse  con- 
sequence were  the  lotteries,  instituted  originally 
in  England  by  <^ueen  Elizabeth  in  1567,  but 
which  were  now  prevalent  over  the  metropolis, 
supported  and  encouraged  by  government,  and 
made  alluring  to  every  class  of  the  hopeful  and 
the  credulous. 

In  a  i)eriod  so  craving  for  excitement,  the  love 
of  sight-seeing  was  by  no  means  controlled  by  the 
restraints  of  high  rank  and  courtly  etiquette, 
and  accordingly  the  fashionables  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  gave  full  swing  to  this  general 
appetite.  On  this  account  we  now  find  Pejiys 
himself  outdone  by  fashionable  lords  and  ladies, 
who  eagerly  made  part  of  the  mob,  wherever  a 
crowd  was  collected  or  a  marvel  to  be  seen.  A 
favourite  recreation  of  these  noble  peraonages 
also  was  to  repair  to  the  cells  of  Newgate,  and 
look  at,  or  even  converse  with  tlie  condemned 
criminals,  more  especially  if  they  had  been  dash- 
ing highwaymen  or  dexterous  burglars  ;  antl  the 
lives  of  such  heroes,  usually  drawn  up  by  the 
ordinary  of  the  prison,   formed   an    important 
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part  of  fashionable  reading.  Even  the  court 
was  not  sacred  from  this  gaping  and  shouldering 
love  of  spectacle  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Wal- 
pole,  that  at  a  royal  levee,  when  "the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  was  presented  on  Friday,  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  even  the  noble  mob  in  the 
drawing-room  clambei'ed  upon  chairs  and  tables 
to  look  at  her."  This  crazy  appetite  too  was  fully 
matched  with  childish  credulity;  so  that  so  late 
as  1762,  the  Cock-lane  ghost  drew  strange  visi- 
tors, among  whom  might  be  comj^rised  the  greater 
part  of  the  court  calendar.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, the  Duke  of  York,  Lady  Northumber- 
land, Lady  Mary  Coke,  Lord  Hertford,  and 
Horace  Wal2)ole  himself,  having  changed  their 
clothes  at  Northumberland  House,  that  they 
might  not  be  recognized,  w'ent  to  the  lane  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and  waited  in  the  wretched  garret 
until  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing,  or  at  least  hearing  this  mysterious 
ghost.  Under  such  patronage,  impostors  could 
not  fail  to  flourish  ;  and  astrologers,  fortune- 
tellers, and  alchemists  were  sure  not  only  of  rich 
and  noble  dupes,  but  of  being  able  to  follow  their 
prohibited  vocations  with  impunity.  It  was  un- 
fortunate too,  that  even  at  this  late  age,  such  ab- 
surdities could  still  find  a  sanction  in  the  credulity 
of  the  wise  and  the  learned.  Even  Johnson  was 
a  believer  in  the  Cock-lane  ghost.  Mary  Tofts, 
the  Joanna  Southcott  of  her  day,  who  brought 
forth  a  whole  litter  of  rabbits  to  attest  her  divine 
commission,  could  enlist  the  discreet,  erudite, 
mathematical  Whiston  among  her  disciples  and 
champions.  Steele,  no  dreaming  mystic  where 
money  was  concerned,  threw  away  nearly  his  all 
in  alchemical  researches  by  which  it  was  to  be 
multiplied  ten  thousand  fold ;  and  Dryden,  a 
still  waser  and  more  practical  man  than  all  of 
them,  cast  nativities  and  put  faith  in  horoscopes. 
While  such  visionary  advantages  were  pursued 
with  so  much  labour  and  expense,  a  prophecy  of 
some  aj^proaching  calamity  was  sure  to  find 
equal,  if  not  greater  belief,  and  the  prediction  of 
a  coming  fii-e,  famine,  or  earthquake,  was  sure  to 
shake  London  to  its  centre.  It  was  then  too 
that  the  flippant  scepticism  of  the  higher  classes 
utterly  gave  way,  and  those  who  would  not  hear 
"Moses  and  the  prophets"  put  faith  in  the  ravings 
of  a  bedlamite.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
it  was  prophesied  that  by  a  certain  day  London 
and  its  neighbourhood  would  be  engulfed  by  a 
terrible  earthquake,  many  of  the  fashionables 
removed  to  a  safe  distance;  and  when  the  ap- 
pointed day  drew  near,  the  corner  of  Hyde  Park 
was  passed  by  a  torrent  of  coaches  in  rapid  flow 
into  the  country.  This  was  not  all,  for  many  of  the 
moi-e  courageous  who  stayed  at  home,  were  pro- 
vided with  "earthquake  gowns,"  for  which  there 
had  been  a  brisk  sale — gowns,  to  wit,  made  of 


warm  stuffs,  in  which  they  could  sit  out  of  doors 
all  night,  instead  of  waiting  within  until  the 
house  tumbled  about  their  ears.  The  reaction, 
of  course,  produced  by  the  non-performance  of 
the  earthquake  was  a  conviction  that  every  kind 
of  projihecy  was  absurd,  and  all  faith  worse  than 
useless ;  and  thus  nothing  but  a  harder  infidelity 
than  ever  ensued  upon  every  such  fit  of  soft, 
childish  implicitness. 

In  reading  the  annals  of  high  life  during  this 
period,  as  set  forth  by  its  satirists  and  moralists, 
we  are  continually  apt  to  be  puzzled  with  its 
strange  contradictions — with  the  learning,  ele- 
gance, and  refinement  which  it  could  display  on 
the  one  hand,  contrasted  with  the  silliness,  ignor- 
ance, and  depi'avity  which  it  manifested  on  the 
other.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  first 
of  these  were  only  special  exceptions,  while  the 
second  were  general  and  prevailing  characteris- 
tics. It  was  only  the  very  few  who  were  learned 
and  witty,  like  "Walpole,  and  Chesterfield,  and 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  while  the  vast 
majority  were  still  coarse  and  semi-bai'barous ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  the  former  reacting  ujjon  the 
latter,  the  latter  were  sufficiently  influential  to 
aff'ect,  taint,  and  quell  the  former.  The  aristo- 
cracy of  England  had  not  yet  found  their  proper 
place  after  the  Civil  war  and  the  changes  that 
had  followed.  The  commons  had  obtained  and 
still  could  keep  the  ascendency,  and  a  considera- 
ble time  had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  highest  in 
rank  could  give  proof  that  they  were  also  the 
highest  in  intelligence  and  worth.  The  choicest 
portion  of  the  nobility,  moreover,  disgusted  with 
these  changes  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  so 
inconsequential  a  grade,  and  with  the  manners 
of  the  two  first  Georges,  which  were  sufficiently 
haughty  and  reserved,  had  withdrawn  themselves 
to  the  privacy  of  their  country  mansions,  to 
brood  over  the  restoration  of  the  old  state  of 
things  ;  while  those  who  wei'e  left  behind  in  the 
metropolis  were  generally  distinguished  by  their 
lofty  recklessness  of  jjublic  opinion,  and  the  utter 
carelessness  and  extravagance  of  conduct  which 
such  a  feeling  creates.  It  was,  in  short,  a  great 
transition  period,  especially  for  this  portion  of 
society;  and  the  first  eff"ect  was  to  throw  it  back- 
ward before  it  started  upon  its  new  career.  The 
education  that  was  usual  among  them  was  com- 
mensurate with  such  a  condition.  If  a  young 
lady  could  barely  read  and  write,  she  was  learned 
enough.  If  she  could  intermingle  her  sentences 
with  a  few  French  phrases,  she  was  fit  to  con- 
verse with  the  most  scholai-ly.  If  she  could  exe- 
cute a  few  old  airs  upon  the  spinnet,  and  dance 
a  rigadoon  and  minuet,  she  was  fully  accom- 
plished. As  such  training  could  be  quickly  got 
over,  she  was  usually  withdrawn  from  school 
and  introduced  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  four- 
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teen  or  fifteen,  wlien  the  business  of  life  com- 
menced in  earnest ;  and  there  she  qualified  her- 
self to  shine  by  gathering  the  light  tittle-tattle 
of  the  hour,  and  studying  plays  and  novels.  Was 
it  strange,  then,  if  so  many  of  them  were  hoy- 
dens, romps,  or  demireps?  With  the  young 
gentleman  of  the  day,  education  was  not  on  a 
greatly  more  enlarged  scale.  A  smattering  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  addition  to  a  scanty  know- 
ledge of  his  own  tongue,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  fencing,  dancing,  and  perhaps  a  little  music, 
was  suflficient ;  and  anything  more  thorougli  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  he  was  neither  to  be  par- 
son, doctor,  nor  schoolmaster,  but  a  lord,  a  fine 
gentleman,  perhaps  a  senator.  And  then  to  give 
him  the  "  varnish  of  a  complete  man,"  he  was 
usually  sent  upon  the  gi-and  tour,  at  best  to  gaze 
at  novelties  which  he  was  unable  to  comprehend ; 
or  if  of  a  more  active  disposition,  to  pick  up  what 
was  lightest  and  of  easiest  attainment — the 
fashions,  frivolities,  and  vices  of  each  country 
through  which  he  made  his  transit.  And  thus 
he  often  returned  in  the  character  of  rake,  fop, 
epicure,  or  bully,  or  perchance  a  combination  of 
them  all,  and  prepared  to  astonish  his  liome-bred 
neighbours  Avith  the  variety  of  his  foreign  ac- 
complishments. The  cordiality  with  which  such 
a  Fickle  was  welcomed  on  his  return,  and  all  the 
wild  changes  of  his  subsequent  career,  could  be 
nothing  else  than  what  was  faithfully  embodied 
upon  the  stage,  announced  in  the  chronicles, 
pictured  in  the  novels,  and  finally  impressed 
\ipon  the  histories  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
England. 

Among  the  many  ways  in  which  the  ordinary 
rules  of  decorum  and  common  morality  were  set 
at  nought  by  a  society  thus  trained  and  consti- 
tuted, it  wouUl  have  been  strange  if  hanl  drink- 
ing had  not  come  in  for  more  than  an  equal  share. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that,  even  among  the  high- 
est classes,  intemperate  table  habits  prevailed 
almost  as  ])owerfully  as  in  the  days  of  ILirdi- 
canute  or  William  tlie  Conqueror;  and  this,  too, 
notwithstanding  the  solemn  periwigs,  stiff  hoops, 
and  stately  bows  that  distinguished  the  etiquette 
of  fashionable  society,  and  the  general  progress  of 
civilization  and  refinement.  To  Vauxhall,  Eane- 
lagh,  and  other  places  of  fashionable  resort,  noble- 
men came  who  could  scarcely  keep  their  legs.  At 
the  theatre  and  opei-a  the  boxes  could  exhibit  a 
large  an-ay  of  well-fuddled  peers ;  and  even  the 
chancellor  himself,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  con- 
science, was  to  be  seen  there  particularly  drunk. 
Such  startling  facts  we  leami  from  almost  indiscri- 
minate refei'ence  to  the  notices  of  Walpole.  We 
need  not  therefore  wonder  to  be  told  that,  even 
to  the  close  of  this  ])eriod,  fashionable  ladies  not 
only  supped  frequently  in  taverns,  bnt  invited 
gentlemen  to  aid  in  their  carousals.    And  what 


places  were  these  taverns  compared  with  the 
orderly  hotels  of  the  present  day !  In  the  next 
room,  perhaps,  might  be  found  a  trooji  of  bac- 
chanals, one-half  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  half 
roaring  indecent  songs  ;  and  in  the  room  beyond, 
a  couple  of  duellists  settling  their  deadly  quarrel 
by  the  glimmer  of  a  single  candle.  Even  at  the 
best,  the  harmlessness  of  such  meetings  could 
scarcely  redeem  them  from  their  coarseness.  AVal- 
pole,  who  willingly  entered  into  such  frolics,  thus 
describes  one  of  them  under  their  most  engaging 
aspects  : — -"  We  minced  seven  chickens  into  a 
china  dish,  which  Lady  Caroline  [Petersham] 
stewed  over  a  lamp  with  three  pats  of  butter 
and  a  flagon  of  water,  stirring,  and  rattling,  and 
laughing,  and  we  every  minute  expecting  to  have 
the  dish  fly  about  our  ears.  She  had  brought 
Betty,  the  fruit-girl,  with  hampers  of  strawber- 
ries and  cherries  from  Rogers',  and  made  her 
wait  upon  us,  and  then  made  her  sup  by  us  at  a 
little  table.  The  conversation  was  no  less  lively 
than  the  whole  transaction." 

As  fashionable  life  at  this  period  presented  the 
extremes  of  eff'eminacy  and  rudeness,  the  happy 
mean  having  not  yet  been  discovered,  a  large 
portion  of  its  society  might  be  classified  under 
the  titles  of  the  beau  and  the  bully;  while  the 
characteristics  of  each  have  been  so  coi)iously 
described  by  Addison,  Steele,  and  other  moralists, 
as  well  as  the  ])lay  and  novel  writers  of  the  day, 
that  a  few  notices  may  suffice  for  them.  And 
first,  of  the  beau  or  fopling:  his  late  hours  and 
midnight  frolics  generally  kept  him  a-bed  till 
noon  ;  and  when  l\e  rose,  the  serious  occupation 
of  dressing  employed  liim  for  three  hours.  In 
this  process,  not  only  much  ])erfumery  was  used, 
but  sometimes  rouge  to  heighten  his  haggard 
complexion,  and  ]iatches  to  give  expression  where 
features  or  meaning  had  been  withheld.  At  four 
o'clock  he  called  his  chair,  and  repaired  to  bis 
favourite  coffee-house,  where  congenial  company 
assembled;  and  if  a  politician,  he  settled  the  bal- 
ance of  power  or  the  jiragmatic  sanction,  tapping 
emphatically  his  snuff-box  lid,  and  embrowning 
his  upper  lip  with  dried  Spanish  to  heighten  its 
gravity;  if  a  man  of  intrigue,  he  read  hiUets-dou.r, 
whether  genuine  or  forged,  tore  the  reputations 
of  ladies  to  tatters,  and  showed  his  accomplisli- 
ments  by  making  love  to  the  bar-maid.  He  then 
repaired  to  the  theatre  ;  but  as  it  was  unfashion- 
able in  the  extreme  to  attend  to  the  play,  he 
either  turned  his  back  upon  the  stage  and  the 
audience,  or  buzzed  over  the  whole  house  in  quest 
of  acquaintances,  or  drowned  the  voices  of  the 
actors  with  his  incessant  chatter.  After  a  tran- 
sient visit  of  this  kind  an  evening  lounge  in  the 
parks  followed,  where  his  snufl'-box,  wig,  cocked 
hat,  cane,  and  sword-knot  were  brought  into  full 
requisition,  and  completely  matched  by  the  com- 
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modes,  hoops,  flounces,  and  fans  of  those  in  whose 
smiles  he  lived,  and  for  whose  admiration  he 
dressed,  fluttered,  and  fretted.  And  thus  the  day 
was  spent  and  ended,  unless  an  adjournment  to 
the  tavern  or  the  cai'd-table  is  to  be  taken  into 
account.  As  scandal  and  intrigue  necessarily 
involved  him  in  frequent  quan-els,  he  not  only 
wore  a  sword,  but  knew  how  to  use  it ;  and  if 
las  quarrels  were  frivolous  or  contemptible,  he 
at  least  showed  that  he  had  courage  to  fight  them 
out,  and  skill  to  "  pink  his  man,"  without  which 
his  admission  into  female  society  would  have 
been  impossible.  Such  was  the  beau ;  and  now 
for  the  bully  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  re- 
])resentative  of  the  Drawcansirs,  Bobadils,  and 
Pistols  of  an  earlier  period.  His  dress  was  of  a 
military  character,  and  generally  of  the  latest 
fashion  of  Ramillies  or  Dettingen.  His  favourite 
places  of  resort  were  the  taverns  and  coflfee-houses 
which  military  gentlemen  most  frequented,  and 
where  he  was  usually  content  to  be  an  humble 
imitator.  His  choicest  language  was  French  and 
English  camp  oaths,  which  he  discharged  like 
minute-guns  or  in  whole  volleys,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  ladies  and  terror  of  shop- 
keepers, waiters,  and  porters ;  and  he  could  talk 
fluently  of  gabions,  fascines,  and  epanlements, 
without  knowing  precisely  what  these  things 
meant.  As  it  was  necessary  to  confirm  these 
l)old  assumptions  by  correspondent  deeds,  he  was 
"  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,"  but  always  with 
due  discretion,  and  after  having  reconnoitred 
the  ground  ;  so  that  he  could  break  the  head  of 
a  shoj^boy,  pull  the  nose  of  a  tailor,  or,  like 
Captain  Weazel,  challenge  a  cheesemonger  to 
single  combat  with  great  intrepidity.  But  it 
was  at  night,  and  in  the  unprotected  streets  of 
London,  where  he  could  advance  or  retreat  at 
pleasure,  that  his  campaigning  was  most  fre- 
quent; and  after  mustering  a  strong  band  of  con- 
genial spirits,  he  could  ruffle  with  those  peaceful 
citizens  who  wore  no  swords,  or  give  battle  to 
the  watch,  who  generally  were  so  old  and  worn 
out  that  they  could  neither  fight  nor  run  away. 
In  this  manner  the  freaks  of  Sir  John  Brute  and 
his  compeers  were  no  purely  dramatic  fiction. 
But  of  all  the  civic  midnight  rufiians  of  tliis  age, 
whether  characterized  as  "  Scowerers,"  "  Darby 
Captains,"  or  "  Cock-and-bottle  Captains,"  "Tash 
Captains,"  or  "  Nickers,"  none  were  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  terrible  "  Mohocks,"  a  class  distinc- 
tive of  this  period  exclusively,  and  of  that,  too, 
happily  enough,  a  very  brief  portion.  But  how 
such  a  community  could  exist  at  all  during  the 
ilays  of  the  "good  Queen  Anne"  is  astounding, 
and  gives  us  a  strange  idea  of  the  barbarism  that 
still  lingered  in  London.  These  "  Mohocks,"  so 
called  from  a  tribe  of  American  savages,  appear 
for  the  most  part  to  have  been  voung  gentlemen 
Vol.  III. 


of  good  means  and  family,  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  short  and  merry  life  of  violence  and 
mischief,  because  they  were  either  fit  for  nothing 
better,  or  had  nothing  else  to  do.  This  strange 
conspiracy  against  all  order,  decency,  and  hu- 
manity, appears  to  have  been  regularly  organized 
by  a  certain  code  of  laws,  and  was  governed  by 
a  president,  who  was  called  the  Emperor  of  the 
Mohocks.  The  following  is  the  account  of  them 
in  the  Spectator: — "An  outrageous  ambition  of 
doing  all  ])Ossible  hurt  to  their  fellow-creatures 
is  the  great  cement  of  their  assembly,  and  the 
only  qualification  required  in  the  members.  In 
order  to  exei't  this  pi'inciple  in  its  full  strength 
and  perfection,  they  take  care  to  drink  them- 
selves to  a  pitch  that  is  beyond  the  possibility 
of  attending  to  any  motions  of  reason  or  humaii- 
ity ;  then  make  a  general  sally,  and  attack  all 
that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  walk  the  streets 
through  which  they  patrol— some  are  knocked 
down — others  stabbed — others  cut  and  carbon- 
adoed."    Well  might  Gay  therefore  ask — 

"  Wlio  has  not  heard  the  Scuwerer's  midnight  fame? 
Wlio  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  iiis  hourly  rounds, 
Safe  from  their  blows  or  new-invented  wounds?" 

These  "  new-invented  wounds"  were  in  full  char- 
acter with  those  who  inflicted  them.  As,  for 
example,  no  sooner  did  they  see  a  peaceful  pedes- 
trian in  the  distance  by  the  dim  lamplight,  than 
they  raised  the  cry  of  "  A  sweat !  a  sweat !"  and 
set  off"  in  full  chase ;  and  after  running  down 
and  suiTOunding  their  victim,  they  drew  theii- 
swords,  held  them  in  a  circle  with  the  points 
towards  his  person,  and  kept  him  spinning  in- 
cessantly round  or  leaping  from  side  to  side  by 
the  smart  punctures  they  inflicted  wherever  his 
back  was  turned.  Sometimes  they  flattened  his 
nose,  and  scooped  out  his  eyes  with  their  thumbs 
— a  jarocess  which  they  facetiously  called  "tip- 
ping the  lion."  It  was  not  merely  men  also  they 
assailed,  but  women,  whom  they  set  upon  their 
heads,  or  sent  rolling  down  Snow  Hill  in  an 
empty  barrel.  Dean  Swift,  when  in  London, 
was  kept  in  constant  dread  of  these  wretches, 
who,  he  was  informed,  had  a  particular  hatred 
against  him,  and  such  notices  as  the  following 
occur  in  his  journal : — "March  9, 1712.— I  walked 
in  the  ]wirk  this  evening,  and  came  home  early 
to  avoid  the  Mohocks.  March  16. — Lord  Win- 
chelsea  told  me  to-day  at  court  that  two  of  the 
Mohocks  caught  a  maid  of  old  Lady  Winchel- 
sea's,  at  the  door  of  their  house  in  the  park,  with 
a  candle,  who  had  just  lighted  out  somebody. 
They  cut  all  her  face  and  beat  her  without  any 
provocation."  This  nocturnal  reign  of  terror  was 
soon  suppressed;  but  the  wonder  is  that  it  should 
have  been  suffered  to  exist  in  such  a  city  as  Lon- 
don for  a  single  week.     But  here  we  must  take 
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into  account  not  only  the  wretclied  inefficiency 
of  tlie  police,  but  the  venality  of  the  magistrates, 
who,  being  scantily  salaried  and  little  respected, 
were  easily  bribed  into  lenity  by  the  wealthier 
.class  of  offenders. 

The  parks  of  London,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvements  they  had  undergone,  were  still 
greater  resorts  than  ever  for  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  metropolis.  Of  these,  Hyde  Pai'k 
was  especially  set  apart  for  military  reviews, 
which  were  always  attractive  spectacles  for  all 
classes;  while  that  part  of  the  ])ark  called  the 
Eing  was  exclusively  the  haunt  of  fashionables, 
among  whom  no  mere  plebeian  might  presume  to 
intrude.  As  there  w^ere  many  lonely  nooks  also 
in  this  vast  area,  duels  were  frequently  occurring 
there,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  in  1712,  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohuu. 
Kensington  Gardens  also  was  a  fashionable  re- 
sort  after  the  accession  of  William,  when  this 
locality  became  the  court  end  of  London ;  and 
as  the  visitors  to  the  gardens  were  i-equired  to 
apjiear  in  full  dress,  tlie  company  was  not  only  of 
a  splendid  but  most  select  description.  Nigher, 
however,  to  the  town,  and  therefore  more  con- 
venient tor  every-day  recreation,  was  St.  James's 
Park,  into  which  the  Mall  dischargeil  its  fashion- 
able loungers  with  a  constant  flow  during  the 
hours  of  promenading.  But  in  all  these  places 
of  public  resort,  the  aristocracy  were  not  more 
distinguished  by  the  superior  richness  of  their 


St.  James's  Pakk — From  a  i)rint  after  J.  Maurer,  1730. 


dress  and  ornaments,  than  by  the  haughtiness 
with  which  they  kept  aloof  from  tlie  common 
herd,  and  the  disdain  with  which  they  regarded 
them.  This  scorn  the  others  were  not  slow  to 
return  ;  and  thus  the  breach  was  still  kept  open 
that  had  existed  between   the  aristocracy  and 


mobocracy  of  England  since  the  days  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  as 
the  commonalty  had  now  attained  their  jiroper 
position,  and  felt  their  full  consequence,  they 
were  no  longer  in  the  mood  of  enduring  the 
hauteur  of  their  superiors  in  silence ;  and  there- 
fore, toward  the  close  of  this  period,  ladies  were 
apt  to  be  insulted,  and  even  mobbed,  although 
the  royal  palace  was  in  sight.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  popular  resentment  took  a  more  harm- 
less turn,  in  the  form  of  caricature,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  following  instance,  perpetrated  by  cer- 
tain spruce  young  merchants'  clerks  ; — "  Having  a 
porter  just  come  out  of  the  country,  they  dressed 
him  in  a  bagwig,  laced  ruffles,  and  Frenchified 
him  u])  in  the  new  mode,  telling  him  that,  if  he 
intended  to  make  his  fortune  in  town,  he  must 
dress  himself  like  a  gentleman  on  Sunday,  go 
into  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  mix  with 
peojile  of  the  fii-st  rank.  They  went  with  him 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  drove  him  in  among 
his  betters,  where  he  behaved  as  he  was  directed, 
in  a  manner  the  most  likely  to  make  him  con- 
spicuous. All  tlie  company  saw  by  the  turning 
of  his  toes  that  the  dancing-m;ister  had  not  done 
his  duty  ;  and  by  the  swing  of  his  arms,  and  his 
continually  looking  at  his  laced  ruffles  and  silk 
stockings,  they  liad  rejison  to  conclude  that  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  a]>peai-ed  in  such  a 
dress.  The  company  gatheretl  rouml  him,  which 
he  at   first  took  for  applause,  and   held   u\>  his 

head  a  little  higher  than 
^==^  ^--^^  ordinary;  but  at  last  some 
gentlemen  joining  in  con- 
versation with  him,  by  his 
dialect  detected  him,  and 
laughed  him  out  of  com- 
I>any." 

It  was  chiefly,  however, 
at  the  watering  jtlaces 
that  the  best  and  the  woi-st 
of  English  fjishionalile  life 
was  exhibited ;  and  ("f 
these  jilaces  Bath,  on  ac- 
count of  its  pre-eminence, 
demands  especial  notice. 
As  we  have  seen  in  a  for- 
mer cha]>ter,  it  gave  little 
promise  of  the  distinction 
that  awaited  it,  the  ac- 
commodations of  the  town 
for  lodgera  1)eing  few  and 
uncomfortable,  and  the 
baths  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  healing 
qualities,  being  dirty,  and  so  ill-regulated  withal, 
that  Pepys,  who  visited  the  city  in  1668,  and 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  it^  waters,  was  obliged  to 
descend  into  them  with  his  wife  and  his  male 
and  female  attendants — an  absurd  socialitv  that 
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was  kept  up  during  tlie  eighteenth  centuiy,  even 
when  the  phice  had  attained  its  highest  reputa- 
tion— 

"  O  'twas  iiretty  to  see  tliem  all  imt  on  their  flannels, 
And  then  take  the  water  like  so  many  spaniels ; 
And  tliough  all  the  while  it  grew  hotter  and  hotter, 
They  swam  just  as  if  they  were  hunting  an  otter ; 
'Twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  fair  sex 
All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  necks ; 
And  view  them  so  prettily  tumble  and  sprawl, 
In  a  great  smoking  kettle,  as  big  as  our  hall." 

Althougli  Bath  had  become  a  place  of  great  re- 
sort for  the  idle,  the  diseased,  and  the  hypochon- 


Bath  —  the  King  and  Queen's  Bath  and  the  great  Pump  looni 
Pj-oin  a  print  of  the  period  in  the  K.ng's  Colleetioii,  liiitisU  Museum. 


driacal,  it  still  continued,  dui-ing  the  earlier  part 
of  this  period,  to  be  rather  a  place  for  killing 
time  than  enjoying  it:  no  theatre — no  promen- 
ade—  no  gaming-table — while  the  only  public 
walk  was  a  dull  grove  of  sycamores,  and  the  only 
ball-room  a  bowling-green,  where  the  company 
danced  to  the  music  of  a  hautboy  and  fiddle. 
From  this  low  plight  the  city  was  elevated  to  the 
height  of  grandeur  and  fashion  by  the  exei'tions 
of  only  two  men.  These  were  Wood,  the  archi- 
tect, who  constructed  its  public  buildings  and 
renewed  its  baths ;  and  Richard  Nash,  who,  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  ruled  over  the  city  and  its 
aristocratic  visitors  with  the  highest  regal  autho- 
rity. To  this  envied  elevation  he  attained  soon 
after  his  arrival,  which  was  in  1703.  What  had 
been  his  previous  vocation  was  a  mystery  ;  for 
although  he  possessed  no  fortune  or  visible  re- 
sources, yet  he  had  hitherto  lived  in  splendid 
style,  and  was  profuse  of  his  money,  which  made 
many  suspect  that,  like  some  other  dasliing  ad- 
venturers of  the  day,  he  maintained  this  expen- 
diture by  the  pi'ofession  of  a  gentleman  liigh way- 
man,  until  he  gave  proof  that  he  was  the  favoured 
stipendiary  of  wealthy  ladies,  by  showing  a  billet- 
doux  containing  a  large  sum  of  money.     Thus 


qualified  for  his  singular  office  of  King  of  Rath, 
to  which  he  was  soon  called,  lie  commenced  his 
reign  with  the  energy  of  a  Qfsar  and  the  wisdom 
of  a  Numa.  The  highways  round  the  city  he 
caused  to  be  widened  and  repaired.  He  estab- 
lished a  band  of  well- trained  musicians,  caused 
an  assembly-room  to  be  erected,  and  filled  the 
pump-room  with  sucli  new  attractions  as  made  it 
the  favourite  resort  of  all  the  fashionables  of  Eng- 
land. All  this,  however,  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  code  of  laws  which  he 
drew  up  for  the  government  of  his  subjects,  and 
hung  up  in  the  pump-room, 
so  that  none  might  tres|)asa 
through  ignorance.  These 
laws  remind  us  in  many 
cases  of  those  which  Cathe- 
rine, the  wife  of  Peter  the 
Great,  devised  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  female  aris- 
tocracy of  Russia.  As  every 
kind  of  quarrelling  was  to 
be  avoided  in  a  place  de- 
voted exclusively  to  enjoy- 
ment, all  politics  and  scandal 
were  prohibited  ;  and  as  the 
wearing  of  swords  led  to 
duels,  he  caused  them  to  be 
laid  aside,  on  the  plea  that 
they  tore  the  ladies'  dresses. 
In  consequence  of  the  impor- 
tance of  dress  at  the  public 
meetings,  his  sumptuary 
laws  were  enforced  with  the  utmost  strictness  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  appeared  at  the  assembly  wearing  a  prohi- 
bited white  aiiron.  King  Nash  stripped  her  grace 
of  this  ornament,  valued  at  500  guineas,  and  threw 
it  among  the  ladies'  women  in  the  hinder  benches. 
He  could  not,  however,  so  easily  prevail  upon  the 
gentlemen  to  lay  aside  their  boots,  although  he 
sometimes  gravely  asked  them,  on  their  entrance 
into  the  ball-room,  why  they  had  not  bi-ought 
their  horses  also.  At  last  he  succeeded,  through 
the  happy  device  of  a  puppet-show,  in  which 
Punch  himself  was  introduced  booted  and  spurred 
upon  the  scene;  and  on  the  affectionate  Judy  de- 
siring him  to  pull  off  his  boots  when  about  to 
go  to  bed,  he  squeaked  in  rejdy — "My  boots! 
why,  madam,  you  might  as  well  pull  ofif  my 
legs:  I  never  go  without  boots— I  never  ride, 
I  never  dance  without  them ;  and  this  piece  of 
politeness  is  quite  the  thing  in  Bath."  Uncon- 
vinced by  this  last  argument,  and  losing  all 
patience,  she  kicked  him  off  tlie  stage.  As  Bath 
was  the  great  matrimonial  mart  of  England,  to 
which  the  fortune-hunters  repaired,  another  im- 
portant duty  of  his  majesty,  which  he  discliarged 
very  faithfully,  was  to  keej)  a  watchful  eye  upon 
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these  adveuturers,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  clan- 
destine pi'oceedings.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  made  up  to  a  lady  of  high  rank  at  the  assem- 
bly-room, and  told  her  bluntly  that  she  had 
better  go  home;  and  on  her  complying,  although 
with  much  anger,  she  found  on  reaching  her  door 
that  she  had  good  cause  to  thank  him,  for  there 
she  found  a  coach  and  six  drawn  up,  in  which 
a  sharjier  was  about  to  elope  with  her  daughter. 
The  regal  state  in  which  Nash  travelled  was  cor- 
respondent  with  the  exercise  of  such  authority, 
being  usually  in  a  post -chariot  drawn  by  six 
gi-ays,  and  accompanied  with  outriders,  footmen, 
and  French  horns. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  inquire  how  his  subjects 
lived  and  acted.     At  an  early  hour,  or  what  was 
considered  as  such,  the  serious  business  of  bath- 
ing commenced,  which  is  thus  described  by  a 
foreign  traveller :— "  In  the  morning  the  young 
lady  is  brought  in  a  close  chair,  di-essed  in  her 
bathing  clothes,  to  the  Cross  Bath.      Then  the 
music  plays  her  in  the  water,  ami  the  women 
who  attend  her  present  her  with  a  little  floating 
dish   like  a  basin,  into  which  the  lady  puts  a 
handkerchief  and  a  nosegay,  and  of  late  a  snuff- 
box is  added.     She  then  traverses  the  bath,  if  a 
novice,  with  a  guide;  if  otherwise,  by  herself; 
and  having  amused  hereelf  nearly  an  hour,  caUs 
for  lier  chair  and  returns  home."     It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  tliat  every  visitor   used 
the  baths,  or  stood  in  need  of  their  remedies;  on 
the  contrary,  the  majority  came  for  different  pur- 
poses, and  the  reputation  of  spending  a  summer 
"  at  the  waters"  was  a  sort 
of  enlistment  in  the  ton  of 
London.      After  this,  the 
chief  part  of  the  day  was 
spent   in  the  pump-room, 
where  the  companylaughed, 
chatted,  and   flirted,  until 
tliehours  of  promenade, the 
ball,  or  the  theatre,  called 
them     to     more    cheerful 
recreations.    It  would  have 
been  strange,   however,  if 
the  gaming-table  had  not 
lield    an    important    place 
among  such  coteries ;  and 
in  this  the  principal  mis- 
chief of  a  season  at  Bath 
consisted.       Beau     Nash, 
careful  though  he  was  of 
his   subjects,    was    still   a 

needy  adventurer  ;  and  fis  his  style  of  living 
was  so  luxurious,  he  endeavoured  to  support  it 
by  gaming,  on  which  account  he  introduced  and 
patronized  card-j)laying  as  the  chief  attraction 
of  his  realm.  A  univereal  mish  to  these  tables 
was  the  consequence;  loo,  hazard,  and  lansquenet 


were  alternated  with  more  desperate  trials  of 
chance  and  skill,  and  thousands  were  impoverished 
or  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  through  their  attempts 
to  escape  the  ennui  of  an  idle,  monotonous  exist- 
ence. At  last  the  evil  became  so  great,  and  the 
victims  so  numerous,  that  government  was  com- 
pelled to  interfere,  and  those  games  through 
which  the  mischief  mainly  originated  were  sup- 
pressed by  act  of  parliament.  But  the  spirit  of 
gambling  could  not  be  thus  sujipressed ;  and 
Nash,  calculating  upon  this,  encouraged  games 
of  a  still  more  questionable  character,  among 
which  was  one  called  E.  O.,  from  which  he  con- 
trived to  extract  a  large  revenue  by  his  conniv- 
ance with  the  keepers  of  the  E.  O.  tables,  but  at 
the  expense  of  whatever  moral  reputation  he  had 
still  contrived  to  retain.  Only  a  year  before  his 
death,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  this  dis- 
sipation with  the  decent  externals  of  religion,  and 
accordingly  suKscription  rooms  were  opened  for 
prayers  at  the  abbey,  as  well  as  gaming  at  the 
rooms;  but  the  subscribers  to  the  latter  were 
sixty -seven,  and  to  the  former  not  more  than 
twelve.  In  1761  Nash  died,  and  his  throne  re- 
mained in  abeyance  until  1769,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  election  of  two  rival  masters  of  the 
ceremonies,  a  civil  war  commenced,  and  its  battUs 
were  fought  in  the  pum])-room,  where  titled  ladies 
and  fashionable  beauties  came  to  blows,  and 
plucked  one  another's  caps,  gowns,  and  noses,  in  a 
stvle  which  Billingsgate  has  seldom  equalled.  Such 
were  the  refinements  of  Bath  society  even  later 
than  the  close  of  the  present  period  !    Let  us  hope 


TiNURiDOfc;  Wtxui  AT  THE  ptRiut).— From  a  (Uawiug  by  J.  Roberts,  in  tho 
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that,  amidst  the  far  higher  civilization  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  repetition  of  such  a  scene  is  an  utter 
impossibility;  or,  at  least,that  no  similar  cause  will 
occur  to  show  that  such  an  outrage  is  impo.'»sil>le. 
From  Bath  to  the  wells  of  Tunbridge  is  an  easy 
transit,  :is  the  latter  resort  was  but  a  eolonv  of 
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the  former,  which  Nash  himself  established,  oc- 
casionally repairing  for  the  piu-pose  to  Tunbridge, 
in  that  royal  style  of  travelling  for  which  he  was 
so  famous.  It  never,  indeed,  became  so  fashion- 
able a  place  as  Bath,  being  chiefly  sought  after  by 
the  families  of  rich  London 
merchants  and  country 
squires :  but  there  appears 
also  to  have  been  neither  the 
same  amount  of  play,  dissi- 
pation, nor  scandalous  liv- 
ing. The  style  of  life  adopted 
by  the  frequenters  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  as  described 
by  Macky  in  his  Joarney 
through  England^  was  the 
following: — On  one  side  of 
the  well  was  a  row  of  coffee- 
rooms  and  shops,  on  the  other 
a  market,  and  behind  the  well 
was  a  chapel,  in  whicli  Divine 
service  was  performed  twice 
a-day.  At  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  the  company 
repaired  to  tlie  pump-room 
in  an  easy  dishabille,  and 
drank  the  watei's  and  con- 
versed with  each  other  till 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
separated  to  dress  and  breakfast.  At  ten  they 
usually  re- appeared,  when  those  who  were  so 
inclined  betook  themselves  to  the  church,  and 
others  to  the  coffee-houses.  When  prayers  had 
ended,  the  public  promenading  commenced ; 
bands  of  music  were  in  attendance  upon  the 
walks ;  and  for  those  who  were  of  more  seden- 
tar^r  habits  there  were  gaming-tables  and  tea- 
tables,  according  to  each  one's  liking.  At  two 
o'clock  was  the  dinner  hour ;  and  this  meal  being 
despatched,  there  was  still  a  whole  afternoon  and 
evening  for  fresh  recreation.  Then  the  bowling- 
greens  were  opened ;  and  these  not  only  gave  fa- 
cilities for  the  national  games,  but  also  for  balls, 
which  were  held  there  four  times  a-week  for  the 
amusement  of  the  young  visitors.  As  the  even- 
ing advanced,  the  walks  were  again  frequented, 
and  the  long  row  of  shops  along  the  way  gave 
full  scope  to  the  agreeable  I'ecreations  of  shop- 
ping and  friendly  meetings ;  and  then  succeeded 
the  public  amusements,  which  were  usually  kept 
up  till  midnight.  In  all  this  there  was  some- 
thing very  innocent  and  very  priniiLive,  more 
especially  as  the  ceremonious  precautions  for 
keeping  strangers  at  a  distance,  so  necessary  in 
London  and  even  at  Bath,  were  dispensed  with 
at  Tunbridge,  and  formal  introductions  to  a  lady, 
at  play  or  upon  the  walk,  were  unnecessary.    Bat 


this  very  freedom,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
was  frequently  liable  to  abuse  ;  and  an  Ii-ish  for- 
tune-hunter, with  no  revenue  but  a  large  c}]>her 
prefixed  to  his  name,  a  sufficient  fluency  of  words, 
and  a  good  commodity  of  brass,  could  often  find 
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•  A  Journey  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  John 
Macky.     London,  1722. 


in  this  easiness  of  access  a  golden  opportunity  for 
carrying  off  a  rich  English  heiress.  Such  was 
life  during  the  present  period  at  the  most  fashion- 
able of  the  wells  of  England.  After  them  came 
Epsom  and  Bristol,  where  those  fair  invalids 
"  bowed  to  taste  the  wave  "  whose  resources  were 
too  scanty  to  compete  with  the  water-drinkers  of 
Bath  and  Tunbridge.  But  London  itself  was  not 
without  its  healing  springs  also,  and  these  were 
plentifully  frequented  by  the  ordinary  citizens, 
who  were  wise  enough  to  use  the  remedy  that 
flowed  beside  their  thresholds,  instead  of  wander- 
ing a-field  in  quest  of  it.  This  notice  will  at  once 
suggest  the  recollection  of  Bagnigge  Wells,  the 
London  Spa,  the  Cold  Bath,  Islington  Sjia,  and 
Sadler's  Wells,  which  only  lost  their  reputation 
when  they  were  overwhelmed  beneath  the  in- 
crease of  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys.  In  what 
fashion  these  civic  places  of  resort  were  some- 
times used  may  be  guessed  from  the  example  of 
Sadler's  Wells,  where  its  chief  place  of  recreation 
was  a  building,  half -theatre  half-tavern,  in  which 
songs,  plays,  and  dramatic  spectacles  were  served 
up  with  wine  and  ale,  cakes  and  tobacco,  to  a 
mixed  audience,  and  in  which  tradesmen  and 
mechanics  were  too  often  huddled  together  with 
highwaymen,  burglars,  and  prostitutes. 

After  the  parks  and  wells,  those  places  of 
public  amusement  that  were  not  exclusively  aris- 
tocratic demand  our  notice.  And  first  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  theatre,  wliich  was  now 
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more  frequented  than  ever,  and  that  also  by 
every  class  of  Londoners.  Still,  the  morality  of 
the  English  stage  had  undergone  no  improve- 
ment, the  plays  being  those  that  had  captivated 
the  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.,  or  those  that 
were  modelled  after  their  character.  While 
Davenaut  was  the  Petronius  of  the  theatre,  there 
was  some  promise  that  in  the  proprieties  of 
costume  at  least  some  improvement  would  have 
been  effected  ;  but  even  this  advance  in  the  ex- 
ternals of  dramatic  art,  so  necessary,  and  withal 
so  natui'al,  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  com- 
menced, and  let  the  country  or  age  be  what  it 
might,  it  was  impersonated  upon  the  stage  in 
the  English  costume  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  this  way,  Cato  could  not  repair  to  his  little 
senate  of  L^tica  except  in  a  sedan,  and  dressed 
like  a  lord-chancellor;  while  Sempronius,  whose 
"  voice  was  still  for  war,"  mouthed  his  menaces 
against  Caesar  fi-om  the  depths  of  a  full-bottomed 
periwig.  And  then — Cleojiatra  dressed  in  a  hoop, 
or  Statyra  ogling  Alexander  the  Great  behind 
her  fan !  These,  and  still  greater  marvels  luay 
be  seen  in  the  pictorial  engi-avings  of  the  period, 
where  the  choicest  actors  were  represented  in 
their  favourite  characters,  but  all  dressed  alike, 
whether  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Spaniards,  whether 


ancient  or  modern.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  despe- 
rate attempt  was  made  to  compound  something 
more  fanciful  or  classical  with  the  stiff  monotony 
of  modern,  evei'y-day  costume,  esjjecially  when 
a  merely  mythic  pei-sonage  was  to  be  introduced; 
but  even  the-  best  of  these  was  nothing  better 
than  Garriek's  Comus,  half  a  Greek  Bacchus  and 
half  an  English  beau.  So  inveterate  at  length  be- 
came this  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  diamatic 
costume  that  it  was  not  overcome  until  our  own 
day,  when  the  classical  taste  of  Kemble  was  con- 
firmed by  the  approbation  of  a  discerning  public. 
As  the  theatre  was  so  much  in  the  ascendant 
during  the  present  age,  it  necessarily  constitutes 
an  important  f)art  of  the  history  of  English 
society,  and  therefore  demands  our  further  notice. 
Among  the  striking  particular  by  which  the 
stage  was  characterized,  nothing  was  more  re- 
markable than  the  feuds,  factions,  and  quarrels 
of  which  it  was  the  fruitful  source.  And  first  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  dissensions  of  rival 
actors.  Formerly  the  public  Inul  given  itself 
little  trouble  to  discover 

"  What  difference  should  be, 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  ; " 

but  now  that  they  had  served  a  long  apprentice- 
sliip  to  civil  commotion,  they  were  as  ready  to 


Stage  Costumes  of  the  period— Conitis,  in  the  "  Masque  of  Comus,"  and  Zara,  in  the  "  Moumirig  Brida" 

From  Jattery't  Coatumrs,  iJ59. 

legislate  for  the  stage  as  the  state,  and  there-  ;  Dryden  and  Shadwell ;  and  thus  a  play  writer 
fore  could  enter  as  keenly  into  the  rivalries  of  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  courtiers,  was  apt  on 
aQuin  and  a  Garrick,  as  into  those  of  the  Stuart  that  account  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  jieojde— or  if 
and  Hanoverian  dynasties.  In  this  way  the  a  Tory,  to  be  in  disfavour  with  the  Whigs;  so 
fashionaI)le  world  was  divided,  and  even  the  |  that,  when  he  brought  out  a  new  piece,  the  event 
mob  enlisted  in  the  quarrel.  Then  there  were  was  seized  by  the  rival  factions  as  an  opportunity 
rival  authors  as  well  as  actoi-s,  as  in  the  days  of    for  a  trial   of   strength   or   mutual   annovance. 
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When  a  new  play  was  to  be  condemned  at  its 
outset,  it  was  ostracized  by  the  whizzing  of 
catcalls ;  and  amidst  such  a  torrent  of  discordant 
din,  the  actors  were  reduced  to  dumb  show, 
and  speedily  driven  off  the  stage.  It  was  not 
always,  however,  that  a  dramatic  feud  confined 
itself  to  innocent  catcalls,  for  when  the  {day  of 
the  "Foundling"  was  to  be  performed,  Walpole 
informs  us,  "  Lord  Hobart  and  some  more  young 
men  made  a  party  to  damn  it  merely  for  the 
love  of  damnation.  The  Templars  espoused  the 
p\a.y,  and  went  armed  with  syringes  charged 
with  stinking  oil,  and  with  sticking  plasters, 
but  it  did  not  come  to  action."  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  strange  way  of  chastising  the  disdainful 
nostrils,  and  shuttincj  the  mouths  of  the  censo- 
rious.  Sometimes,  however,  this  spirit  of  con- 
demnation did  come  to  action,  in  which  case  it 
was  confronted  with  a  violence  equal  to  its  own. 
"  It  is  the  way  here,"  says  Walpole  once  more, 
"  to  make  even  an  affair  of  taste  and  sense  a 
matter  of  riot  and  arms.  .  .  .  About  ten  days 
ago  he  [the  manager]  let  into  the  pit  great  num- 
bers of  bear-garden  hndsers  to  knock  down  every- 
body that  hissed.  The  pit  rallied  their  forces 
and  drove  them  out.  I  was  sitting  very  quietly 
contemplating  all  this.  On  a  sudden  the  curtain 
flew  up,  and  discovered  the  whole  stage  filled 
with  blackguards,  armed  with  bludgeons  and 
clubs,  to  menace  the  audience." 

It  was  not  merely  from  the  fashionables  in 
the  boxes,  or  the  critics  in  the  pit,  that  these 
dissentient  sounds  arose  which  led  to  such  dan- 
gero\is  quarrels.  That  formidable  third  estate, 
in  the  empire  of  the  drama,  enthroned  in  the 
upper  gallery,  and  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
"  the  gods,"  had  now  expanded  into  full  power, 
and  was  not  remiss  in  the  use  of  it.  The  chief 
persons  of  this  portion  of  the  audience  consisted 
mostly  of  footmen,  who  on  attending  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  to  the  house,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a  seat  in  the  gallery  gratis;  and  as  they 
were  a  combined  body,  and  could  generally  imi- 
tate the  critical  airs  and  language  of  their  supe- 
riors, they  could  easily  give  the  tone  to  the 
shopkeepers  and  artisans  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  In  this  way  they  became  so  for- 
midable a  middle  party,  that  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  scale,  they  were  often  sufficient 
to  secure  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  play  at 
its  first  appearance.  It  was  a  dangerous  power 
to  be  intrusted  in  such  hands  ;  and  so  intolerable 
accordingl}'  was  the  arrogance  into  which  it  grew, 
and  the  rudeness  with  which  it  was  expressed, 
that  in  1737  the  portion  of  the  house  set  apart 
for  their  accommodation  was  closed.  Eni\aged 
at  this  exclusion,  the  footmen  resolved  to  storm 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  recover  their  gallery  by 
force ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  assembled  to  the 


number  of  300  before  the  building,  burst  open 
the  doors,  took  possession  of  the  stage,  though 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  several  of  the  royal 
family  were  among  the  audience,  and  seriously 
wounded  above  a  score  of  persons  in  the  conflict. 
The  riot  act  was  read,  but  in  vain;  and  the 
rioters  were  only  overpowered  by  aid  of  the 
auditory,  when  thirty  of  their  number  were 
captured  and  imprisoned.  Still  these  incensed 
knights  of  the  shoulder -knot  were  not  to  be 
quelled  by  such  a  defeat ;  and  they  sent  a  mani- 
festo to  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  manager,  demanding 
back  their  gallery  as  a  right,  and  threatening 
that  otherwise  they  would  come  in  a  body  and 
lay  Drury  Lane  itself  in  ruins.  In  consequence 
of  this  menace,  a  guard  of  fifty  soldiers  was 
placed  over  the  building,  and  the  footmen  were 
compelled  to  forego  their  purpose.  They  had, 
however,  left  an  example  to  their  successors  in  the 
galleries  which  was  not  lost  upon  them  for  many 
yeai's  after.  An  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
English  stage  shows  how  keenly  at  this  time 
dramatic  representations  were  enjoyed,  and  how 
anxious  the  fashionable  world  were  to  have  them 
performed  according  to  their  own  liking,  and 
without  such  outbursts  of  interruption  or  dicta- 
tion. In  1751  a  party  in  the  fashionable  world 
hired  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  the  privilege  of 
acting  plays  for  themselves,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  actually  adjourned  business  at  three 
o'clock  that  they  might  compose  the  audience  ! 

Scarcely  less  attractive  than  the  theatre  was 
the  opera,  as  a  favourite  recreation,  giving 
evidence  that  the  national  taste  for  music  was 
only  suspended,  not  annihilated,  and  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  it  might  be  recalled 
to  its  former  vigour.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  scenic  decorations  and  costume  of  operatic 
representations  were  still  as  incongruous  as  those 
of  the  drama.  Thus,  rivers  of  real  water  were 
made  to  trickle  through  groves  of  pasteboard  ; 
enchanted  chariots,  that  should  have  been  yoked 
to  winged  griffins  or  flying  dragons,  were  drawn 
soberly  forward  upon  the  stage  by  earth-born 
Flanders  mares ;  and  the  hero  of  the  piece,  ex- 
posed to  the  horrors  of  a  tempest,  set  sail  in  a 
veritable  timber  boat  through  a  billowy  sea  of 
painted  canvas,  while  he  was  himself  clothed  in 
robes  trinmied  with  ermine.  Such  incongruities, 
however,  were  already  detected,  and  about  to  be 
reformed,  while  they  continued  to  linger  in  the 
rival  house  to  the  last.  With  regard  to  the 
music,  the  English,  instead  of  attempting  to 
create  a  school  of  their  own,  had  naturally  re- 
course to  that  of  Italy,  where  musical  science 
had  already  reached  perfection,  and  where  the 
best  singers  were  produced ;  and  thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Italian 
operas  and  performers  held  exclusive  possession 
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iu  1741,  proved  a  failure.  Haiidel  however  per- 
sisted, iiutil  uot  only  the  oratorio  was  fully  estab- 
lished, but  his  own  pi-oductious  recognized  as  the 
noblest  of  all  musical  compositions. 

Among  the  other  places  of  gay  resort  and 
recreation,  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  deserve  espe- 
cial, notice.     These  gardens  of  pleasure  had  now 


of  the  stage.      This,  however,  was  the  taste  of 
the   aristocracy,    from   which    the   people   were 
always  prone  to  dissent ;  and  the  hostile  feeling, 
perhaps,  was  not  a  little  heightened,  Avhen  they 
thought  of  the  revolting  means  by  which  such 
enchanting  voices  were  produced  among  the  best 
male  singers  of  Italy.    "  Eot  your  Italianos ! "  was 
now  the  popular  cry ;   and 
when  the  feeling  had  com- 
menced, the  discovery  was 
made,  that  there  was  a  Ger- 
man as  well  as  Italian  music, 
and  that  the  one  might  be  as 
good   as   the   other;   at  all 
events,  the  former  was  more 
congenial    to    the    national 
character,  and  was  therefore 
adopted  by  popular  patron- 
age.     Under  these  .circum- 
stances, a  keen  contest  com- 
menced between  the  Italian 
opera  on  the  one  hand,  sup- 
])orted  by  the  high  rank  ami 
fashion  of  London,  and  tln' 
German  music  on  the  othei-. 
countenanced  by  royalty,  and 
espoused    ])y    ])oj)ular   sym- 
pathy.    In  this  way  pulitical 
feeling  was  mixed  up  with  a 
question    of    simple    taste ; 

and  even  those  who  cared  not  about  music,  be- 
came keen  partizans  in  the  quarrel,  from  love 
or  hatred  to  their  German  sovereigns  and  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  It  was  then  that 
Handel,  a  young  man  ami  a  German,  airived 
from  Saxony ;  but  although  the  Italian  theatre 
was  intrusted  to  his  management,  and  although 
he  composed  for  it  fifteen  such  operas  as  neither 
Germany  nor  Italy  coulil  have  equalled,  yet  this 
very  independence  of  taste  and  superiority  of 
talent  gave  offence  to  the  aristocracy,  and  he  w:\s 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  with- 
draw to  Ireland,  because  he  was  not  out-and-out 
Italian.  It  was  fortunate  that  while  thus  unsuc- 
cessful with  the  ojiera,  the  failure  suggested  to 
him  a  higher  and  nobler  kind  of  public  enter-  [  it  became  a  garden  of  enchantment ;  and  on  being 
tainment,  to  which  Pope  thus  alludes  in  the  i  re-opened  in  1732,  as  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
Dunciad:-  -  ment,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  risks  attend- 


Vai  XHAi.L  Gardens. — From  a  print  after  S.  Wale,  ITJl 


attained  such  celebrity,  and  have  been  so  fully 
described  by  every  class  of  writers,  that  their 
gorgeous  exhibitions  and  moving  throngs  still  rise 
and  live  before  our  eyes.  Of  these,  Vauxhall, 
or  Faux  Hall,  at  first  a  spring  garden  in  Lam- 
Vteth,  had  become  a  ]>lace  of  poptdar  amusement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
is  thus  described  by  Addison,  in  1712: — "When 
I  considered  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks  and 
bowers,  with  the  chorus  of  birds  that  sung  upon 
the  trees,  and  the  loo.se  trilie  of  people  that 
walked  under  their  shade,  I  conhl  not  but  look 
upon  the  i)lace  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  para- 
dise." The  beauty  of  this  delightful  temple  sug- 
gested those  splendid  artistic  additions  by  which 


"Strong  in  iKir.arnis,  lo  I  giant  Handel  standii, 
Like  lx)ld  Briareus,  with  a  hundred  haiuls  ; 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  .soul  he  conies, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  lirunis." 

This  innovation  was  the  oratorio,  or  sixcred 
musical  drama,  which  he  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1720;  but  as  such  sublime  and  complex 
l)roductions  wei-e  still  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  English  taste,  it  was  some  time  before 
they  could  be  naturalized  in  this  country,  and 
even  the  "Messiah"  itself,  performed  in  London 


ing  the  eommencejiient  of  such  experiments  in 
such  an  age,  when  we  are  told,  that  of  the  400 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  opening,  scarcely 
a  tenth  ])art  were  ladies,  while  1(X>  soldiere  wei'c 
present  to  keep  order  among  the  visitoi-s.  Vaux- 
hall, however,  gratlnally  surmounted  such  ob- 
stacles, so  that  by  the  close  of  this  period  it  had 
become  both  orderly  and  decorous.  Later  in 
birth,  as  well  as  more  brief  in  it«  existence,  was 
Ranelagh,  whose  chief  feature,  the  Rotunda,  an 
imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  served  as  a 
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promenade  uuder  cover,  a  hotel  for  refreshmeuts, 
and  a  theatre  for  balls  and  concerts.  At  its 
opening,  in  1742,  a  public  breakfast  formed  part 
of  the  entertainment,  but  was  subsequently  sup- 
pressed by  act  of  parliament,  as  injurious  to 
})ablic  morals.  Afterwards,  masquerades  were 
introduced ;  but  these  were  found  so  productive 
of  licentiousness,  both  through  indecent  costumes 
and  dangerous  love  intrigues,  that  they,  too,  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Of  the  splendid  embellish- 
ments and  gay  amusements  in  which  the  Rotunda 
of  Ranelagh  and  the  gardens  of  Vauxhall  lival- 
led  each  other,  and  the  tastes  and  occupations  of 
those  who  frequented  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  as  these  have  been  familiarized  to  us  by 
every  essayist  and  novelist  of  the  day.  The  best 
\yAvt  of  the  entertainment  at  either  place  con- 
sisted of  music,  and  for  this  j^nrpose  they  were 
provided  with  organs,  orchestras,  and  bands  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers.  As  the 
pieces  selected  were  from  the  best  composers, 
and  executed  in  a  high  style  of  excellence,  the 
public  taste  was  thus  improved  even  among  those 
who  at  first  sought  nothing  beyond  tlie  glitter  of 
cascades,  variegated  lamps,  and  fireworks ;  and 
thus  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  performed  their 
good  office,  and  prepared  the  public  for  that 
higher  style  of  excellence  by  which  themselves 
were  finally  supplanted. 

As  cliaracteristic  of  the  amusements  of  the 
times  we  must  not  fail  to  mention  Belsize  House, 


Belsize  House,  Hampstead  — From  a  drawing  by  Maurer,  1750. 


and  a  few  jmrticulars  of  its  history.  The  edi- 
fice itself  was  a  stately  building  in  front  of  the 
highway  of  Hampstead  ;  and  in  this  age  of  bold 
speculation  in  public  amusements,  a  projector, 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  the  "Welsh  Ambas- 
sador," having  hired  it,  with  its  large  park  and 
Vol.  III. 


gardens,  conceived  the  idea  of  anticipating  those 
imijrovements  which  were  afterwards  only  real- 
ized at  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall.  Accordingly,  he 
made  due  prej)arations,  and  opened  the  place  in 
1720,  with  such  a  bill  of  fare  as  might  have 
tempted  the  most  fastidious.  "  These  are  to  give 
notice,"  thus  ran  the  programme,  "  that  Belsize 
is  now  opened  for  the  whole  season,  and  that  all 
things  are  most  commodiously  concerted  for  the 
reception  of  gentlemen  and  ladies;  the  park, 
wilderness,  and  gardens  being  wonderfully  im- 
proved, and  filled  with  variety  of  birds,  which 
compose  a  most  melodious  and  delightsome  har- 
mony. Every  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the 
music  begins  to  play,  and  continues  the  whole 
day  through ;  and  any  persons  inclined  to  walk 
and  divert  themselves  in  the  morning,  may  as 
cheaply  breakfast  there,  on  tea  or  coffee,  as  in 
their  own  chambers.  And  for  the  convenience 
of  single  persons  or  families  who  reside  at  Hamp- 
stead, there  are  coaches  prepared  to  ply  betwixt 
the  two  jjlaces,  which,  by  the  least  notice  given, 
shall  attend  at  their  lodgings  or  houses  for  six- 
pence per  passenger ;  and  for  the  security  of  his 
guests,  there  are  twelve  stout  fellows  comjaletely 
armed  to  patrol  betwixt  London  and  Belsize,  to 
prevent  the  insults  of  highwaymen  or  footpads 
which  may  infest  the  road."  A  safe,  well-guarded 
road,  snug,  cheap  conveyance  to  the  jilace  of  en- 
tertainment, and  there  a  paradise  of  groves,  gar- 
dens, music,  and  singing  birds,  not  to  speak  of 
good  beverages  and  choice 
comestibles  !  What  more 
could  have  been  oflered  or 
demanded?  All  indeed  pro- 
mised well  at  first,  for  the 
comjDany  was  aristocratic 
and  well  titled ;  and  the 
year  after  its  opening,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  a  party  of  the 
nobility,  dined  in  the  hon- 
oured mansion.  But  this 
fair  prospect  was  speedily 
overclouded.  Hampstead 
even  ali-eady  abounded  in 
low  and  infamous  ]jlaces  of 
public  entertainment ;  and 
the  frequenters  of  these,  al- 
lured by  the  cheap  j^rice  and 
superior  attractions  of  Bel- 
size House,  resorted  thither, 
in  preference  to  their  old 
made  it  an  unfit  resort  for 
The  recreations  of  promenad- 


haunts,  and  soon 
better  company, 
ing,  hunting,  and  fishing,  during  the  day,  over 
the  extensive  grounds  and  the  fish-ponds,  and 
the  balls  and  concerts  in  the  evening,  were  not 
enough  for  such  characters,  and  were  speedily 
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exchanged  foi'  deep,  ruinous  gambling,  as  well 
as  for  profligate  intrigues,  to  which  the  gar- 
dens and  retired  walks  afforded  every  facility ; 
while  the  highway  from  London  to  this  promis- 
cuous haunt  of  festival  became  so  dangerous, 
that  the  patrol  had  to  be  increased  from  twelve 
to  thirty  "stout  fellows  com]>letely  armed,"  in- 
dependently of  two  tall  grenadiers  who  mounted 
guard  over  the  gate  of  the  mansion.     The  high 

character  of   the  place   was  

lost  as  soon  as  won ;  the  pub- 
lic outcry  was  loud  against  it; 
and  even  the  "Welsh  Am- 
bassador," who  should  have 
furnished  a  better  example, 
appears  to  have  become  a 
leader  of  the  prevalent  ini- 
(piity,  for  he  soon  found 
himself  within  the  walls  ut 
Newgate.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  Belsiz  ' 
])lan  of  public  amusement,  so 
Tnuch  in  advance  of  the  period, 
although  since  often  attemp- 
ted, can  scarcely  be  realized 
with  impunity  even  in  the 
l)resent  day. 

The  other  places  of  publi' 
entertainment  may  be  briefly 
dismissed.      Besides   the   re- 
gular  drama    performed    by 
living   men   and  women,  there   was   a   theatre 
in  which   puppets   were   the   actors,  while   the 
.subjects  of   tlie   play,  frequently  selected  from 
Scripture,  were  designed  to  inculcate  lessons  of 
religion  and  morality.     It  was  called  "  Punch's 
Theatre,"  as  this  well-known  wooden  droll  was 
the  presiding  higli-priest  of  each  exhibition,  and 
was  held  by  a  Mr.  Powel,  in  a  spacious  apart- 
ment under  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden.     Even 


criminate  mob  was  prevented.  Indeed,  in  this 
Water  Theatre  we  may  discover  the  germ  of  some 
of  those  philosophical  and  scientific  institutions 
for  popularizing  science,  and  illustrating  it  by 
experiments,  which  arose  in  such  abundance  a 
century  afterwards.  Leaving  these  minor  thea- 
tres for  places  of  more  stirring  festive  resort,  we 
first  come  to  Marybone.  Its  ancient  manor-house, 
that  stood  opposite  to  the  church,  had  a  bowling- 


Marvbose  House. — From  an  old  view  in  the  British  Museum. 

green,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  was  frequented  by  persons  of  the  highest 
rank ;  and  to  this  Lady  ^lary  AVortley  Montagu 
alludes  in  the  well-known  line, 

"Some  dukes  at  Man-bone  bowl  time  aw.ny." 

Here  also  John  Sheflield,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
with  whom  the  manor  was  a  favourite  resort, 
used  to  give  his  annual  dinner  to  his  pcndiblcs, 
or  bottle-hol(loi-s,  at  which  the  crowning  toast 
tills  place  was  a  fashionable  resort  during  the  invariably  was,  "  May  as  many  of  us  lus  remain 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Powel,  unhanged  next  sj»ring,  meet  here  again."  As 
during  his  day,  was  almost  as  famous  as  Quin  or  indiscriminate  admission  to  the  garden  was  per- 
(iarrick.  Another  exhibition  w;is  Wynstanley's  mitted,  the  company  soon  became  disreputable 
Water  Theatre,  situated  in  Piccadilly,  between  enough,  so  that  bullies  and  sharpers  frequented 
Park  Lane  and  Hyde  Park,  and  distinguished  its  walks,  while  a  dog- fight  formed  one  of  its 
frniu  the  other  houses  by  the  figure  of  a  wind-    tisual  attractions.   PIere,accordini,dv,  in  the  "Bog- 


mill  on  the  top.  Mr.  Wynstanley,  wlio  was  no 
mere  showman,  but  an  ingenious  mechanist  and 
man  of  science,  hei'e  exhibited  in  the  evenings 


gar's  Opera,"  Captain  Macheath  lost  his  money  in 
gambling  with  lords;  while  Mrs.  Peacham  thus 
admonished  her  timid  young  highwayman.  Filch, 


the  curious  effects  of  hydraulic  pressure  in  a  I  "  You  must  go  to  Marybone  to  learn  valour, 
variety  of  attractive  forms,  whore  eveiy  aquatic  child."  Out  of  tliis  unpi-omising  soil,  after  it  had 
deity  of  ancient  Greece  gambolled  in  a  lake,  and  |  lain  fallow  f(^r  moi-e  than  half  a  century,  grew 
blew  w.ater  through  their  conches,  sometimes  the  Regent's  Park  and  its  Zoological  Gardens. 
api)areutly  mixed  with  fire.  In  these  various  !  Still  lower  in  the  scale  of  social  and  promiscuous 
experiments,  we  ai'e  told,  sometimes  eight  hun-  i  blackguardism,  was  a  place  frequently  mentionetl 
dred  tuns  of  water  were  used  in  a  single  evening;  j  by  the  satirists  of  the  last  age  under  the  name  of 
and  ;is  the  jirice  of  entrance  was  as  high  as  that  '  llockley-in-the-IIole. 
of  the  royal  theatres,  the  admission  of  an  indis-  I      From  the  now  fermented  state  of  English  so- 
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ciety,  in  which  the  froth  and  scum  was  so  often 
uppermost,  that  it  might  be  finally  thrown  off, 
the  fail's  of  London  demand  particular  notice. 
The  time  had  gone  by  when  "  clubs,  bills,  and 
partisans"  could  be  j^romptly  invoked  to  knock 
a  riot  on  the  head ;  while  the  season  had  not 
arrived  in  which  a  well-regulated  jjolice,  or  a 
genei-al  feeling  of  decorum,  would  be  sufficient 
to  control  the  wild  energies  of  a  mob.  These 
London  concourses,  therefore,  once  such  sobei-, 
matter-of-fact  places  of  buying  and  selling,  were 
now  the  great  annual  concentrations  of  all  the 
mischief,  uproar,  and  profligacy  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  surrounding  districts,  as  well  as  the  oc- 
casions on  which  they  were  exhibited  at  their 
worst.  And  first  of  these  civic  saturnalia,  we  may 
specify  May  Fair,  originally  called  St.  James's 
Fair ;  the  latter  name  derived  from  its  being  ori- 
ginally granted  by  Edward  I.  to  the  Hospital  of 
St.  James's,  and  the  former  from  its  annual  open- 
nig  being  made  on  the  1st  of  May.  It  was  held 
in  Brookfield  market-place,  and  was  coutinixed 
for  sixteen  days,  the  first  three  being  devoted  to 
the  serious  occupation  of  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
leather.  Then  succeeded  what  was  now  the  real 
business  of  the  fair  in  the  form  of  shows,  swings, 
and  drinking- booths,  accompanied  with  every 
kind  of  merriment,  riot,  and  debauchery.  In  the 
May  Fair  of  1702,  a  specimen  of  these  riots  was 
given,  originating  in  the  circumstance  of  certain 
thieves  and  jiickpockets  having  plied  their  voca- 
tion so  actively,  that  the  magistrates  were  obliged 
to  interfere  and  apprehend  them.  In  this  case, 
the  mob  took  part  with  the  rogues  against  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  in  the  affray  that  followed 
one  of  the  latter  was  killed  and  three  others 
wounded.  Thus  mattei-s  went  on  for  seven  years 
longer,  until  these  annual  meetings  were  j^i'ohi- 
bited  as  a  public  nuisance  ;  but  in  spite  of  legal 
abolition,  and  the  usual  pains  and  penalties  of 
disobedience,  the  crowds  continued  to  assemble 
to  hold  May  Fair,  until  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  practice  was  abolished 
only  in  consequence  of  the  groimd  being  absorbed 
in  streets  and  buildings. 

But  the  great  parent  and  exemj^lar  of  English 
fairs  in  general,  was  Bartholomew  Fair — a  name 
not  quite  unknown  even  to  the  Londoners  of  the 
present  day ;  and,  like  May  Fair,  it  originated  in 
the  reign  of  our  great  English  Justinian,  Ed- 
ward I.  Its  jilace  of  meeting  was  Smithfield, 
originally  the  chief  cattle-market  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  place  set  apart  for  the  tournaments 
and  pageants  of  the  chivalrous  ages ;  but  when 
chivalry  itself  had  expired,  its  spirit  still  kept 
possession  of  the  ground  in  full  vigour,  although 
in  a  very  difiierent  form.  The  pavilions  were 
changed  into  jugglers'  booths,  the  knights  into 
tumblers  and  rope-dancers,  the  heralds  into  meriy- 


andrews,  while  the  same  glitter  of  paint,  giMing, 
and  showy  drapery,  the  same  fanfare  of  trum- 
pets and  shouting  applause  of  crowds,  continued 
to  predominate  as  before.  And  thither  also, 
as  in  the  daj'S  of  tilts  and  tourneys,  came  the 
sight-seeing  lord  and  the  city  dame,  the  country 
squire  and  the  village  milkmaid,  the  courtier  and 
the  clown,  the  frequenters  of  St.  James's  and  the 
Mall,  and  the  unwashed  of  Wapping  and  Alsa- 
tia — every  shade  of  society  and  change  of  occu- 
pation which  either  the  vast  metropolis  or  the 
rural  districts  could  produce.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  absence  of  other  public  means  of 
excitement,  combined  with  the  still  prevailing 
coarseness  of  all  ranks,  and  that  general  liberty 
which  an  English  mob  \vas  so  prompt  occasion- 
ally to  abuse,  had  made  Bartholomew  Fair,  by  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period,  a  scene  of 
such  wild  eftervescence  as  scarcely  any  other  coun- 
try could  have  paralleled.  Accordingly,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  while  one  party  felt  the 
space  of  three  da^^s  insufficient  for  such  a  joyous 
season,  and  resolved  to  extend  them  to  fourteen, 
the  sober  part  of  London,  already  sick  of  the 
riot  and  licentiousness  of  such  a  fair,  jietitioned 
against  the  jiroi^osal.  Nor  were  the  civic  autho- 
rities remiss  on  the  occasion.  Alarmed  at  tlie 
growth  of  this  portentous  misrule,  before  which 
they  would  soon  have  been  swejDt  away,  the  lord- 
mayor  and  city  council  commenced  a  regular 
warfare  against  Bartholomew  Faii\  The  causes 
stated  were  too  distinct  to  be  denied ;  the  "great 
profaneness,  vice,  and  debauchery  too  frequently 
practised  there  ;"  and  in  the  i^roclamation  that 
followed,  they  endeavoured  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil,  by  prohibiting  all  persons  connected 
with  the  fair  to  "  let,  set,  or  hire,  or  use  any 
booth,  shed,  stall,  or  other  erection  whatsoever, 
to  be  used  or  employed  contrary  to  law,  for 
interludes,  stage-plays,  comedies,  gaming-places, 
lotteries,  music  meetings,  or  other  occasions  or 
opportunities  for  enticing,  assembling,  or  congre- 
gating idle,  loose,  vicious,  and  debauched  people 
together,  under  colour  and  pi-etence  of  innocent 
diversion  and  recreation."  In  this  enumera- 
tion we  have  only  the  same  practices  that  are 
still  common  at  every  country  fair;  but  in  that  of 
Bartholomew  they  had  grown  into  such  gigantic 
bulk,  and  were  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be 
incompatible  with  safe  and  peaceful  government 
as  well  as  common  decency  and  morality.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  May  Fair,  these  prohibitions 
were  ineffectual ;  and  therefore,  five  years  after- 
wards (1707),  were  repeated  with  greater  strin- 
gency, no  booth  or  edifice  of  any  kind  being 
allowed  to  be  erected  except  for  the  jiurposes  of 
sale,  while  the  chief  approaches  to  Smithfield 
were  shut  at  ten  o'clock,  and  none  allowed  to  re- 
main within  except  the  proper  inhabitants  of  the 
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district.  In  this  way  the  nuisance  was  diminished 
but  by  no  means  desti'oyed.  Worthy  it  is  of 
notice,  also,  that  this  huge  Vanity  Fair,  even 
when  it  was  at  the  wildest  and  worst,  was  con- 
fronted by  a  different  kind  of  remonstrance. 
Here  the  apostolic  Whitefield  dared  to  set  up  his 
rostrum,  and  preach  to  the  maddened  multitudes 
of  "righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come,"  in  the  midst  of  hostile  scorn  and  insult, 
and  even  threats  of  martyrdom,  that  endeavoured 
to  silence  him ;  and  here  the  voice  of  human  elo- 
quence and  Divine  truth  were  so  prevalent,  that 
shows  and  drinking-booths  wei'e  emptied  of  thou- 
.sands  who  gatliered  round  him  to  listen  and  be 
persuaded.  It  was  the  cheering  promise  of  a 
better  day  in  store  for  London  when  such  wret<^h- 
ed  public  sensualities  as  those  of  Bartholomew 
Fair  would  be  abandoned  in  very  weariness  and 
shame. 

As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  age  of  tem- 
perance, especially  in  drinking,  had  not  as  yet 
commenced  in  England  ;  little  or  no  moral  stigma 
was  attached  to  the  crime  of  drunkenness  ;  and 
therefore,  as  we  have  already  seen,  while  high- 
born nobles  and  grave  statesmen  might  inebriate 
themselves  with  impunity,  the  ladies  could  not 
onlv  tolerate,  but  sometimes  encourage  their  ex- 
cesses.     It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  common  people  would  be  distinguished  by 
supei'ior  temperance  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  now 
seem  to  have  outdone  their  former  excesses,  so 
that  the  present  period  exhibits  a  melancholy 
]ire-eminence  in  this  vice  of  the  northern  races. 
Wine  being  .still  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  ale  and  beer  having  been  found  not 
sufficiently   stimulating,    recoui-se    was   had   to 
strong  waters,  of  which  gin  soon  became  the 
favourite  form.      In    this  way  gin-drinking,   in 
l)referencc  to  beer-drinking,  had  gi*adually  gained 
upon  the  people  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth    century,  and  that  too  in  the  large 
towns  especially,  wliere  poverty,  toil,  and  mer- 
cantile  depressions   were  most  abundant.      As 
might  be  expected,  London  took  the  lead  in  this 
(inhappy  characteristic ;  and  the  picture  which 
Smollett  has  given  of  the  practice  among  the 
lower  classes  in  1736,  has  been  too  well  verified 
in  more  modem  periods,  to  be  called  in  question.' 
But  here,  in  justice,  we  must  offer  a  qualification. 
The  shamelessness  with  which  the  facilities  for 
this  vice  were  advertised — the  worse  than  briite- 
iike  inducements  that  were  offered — would  never 
have  dared  to  be  placarded  to  the  public  eye  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  if  ob- 
truded, would  instantly  have  been  torn  down  by 
the  lowest  of  our  mob,   who  would    have  felt 
themselves  insulted  by  the  invitation.     But  in 
those  days,  the  offer  of  safe  cellars  and  clean 
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straw,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of  getting  dead 
drunk  for  twopence,  was  given  witliout  hesi- 
tation, and  accepted  without  a  blush,  so  that  the 
underground  catacombs  had  no  lack  of  carcasses. 
"  In  these  dismal  caverns,"  the  historian  adds^ 
"they  lay  until  they  recovered  some  use  of  their 
faculties,  and  then  they  had  recourse  to  the 
same  mischievous  potion  ;  thus  consuming  their 
health  and  ruining  their  families  in  hideous 
receptacles  of  the  most  filthy  vice,  resounding 
with  riot,  execration,  and  blasphemy."  This 
state  of  things  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and 
petitions  from  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex  Avere 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  setting 
forth  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  nuisance,  and 
craving  for  a  remedy.  The  remedy  adopted, 
after  much  senatorial  discussion,  was  a  limita- 
tion of  the  licenses  granted  for  the  selling  of 
gin,  which  were  confined  to  public  brandy-shops, 
victualling-houses,  coffee-houses,  ale-houses,  and 
inns,  and  to  apothecaries  and  surgeons,  who 
should  dispense  Geneva  only  in  the  form  of  medi- 
cine. Of  course,  not  only  an  extensive  illicit  sale 
was  the  consequence,  but  a  frequent  eluding  of 
the  act,  a  disguised  gin  being  sold  under  the  de- 
risive title  of  "  parliament  brandy."  The.se  causes, 
and  the  formidable  gin-riots  which  took  place  in 
Lon<lon  and  througliout  the  country,  comiiolled 
parliament  to  withdraw  their  prohibitions,  and 
allow  the  people  to  get  drunk  upon  their  own 
terms.  An  idea  of  the  progi-ess  which  gin-drink- 
ing had  made  in  England  may  be  learned  from 
the  fact  that,  while  in  1684,  when  the  distillation 
of  this  liquor  was  introduced  into  the  country, 
the  annual  consumption  was  527,OCK')  gallons,  in 
1742  it  had  risen  to  the  amount  of  7,160,000. 

The  same  period  of  our  history  that  was 
disgraced  by  the  introduction  of  gin -drinking 
into  England,  was  also  signalized  by  that  of  box- 
ing, which  speedily  engrafted  itself  upon  the 
national  character.  When  the  age  of  tourna- 
ments had  expired,  the  pugnacious  spirit  of  Eng- 
land was  confined  to  prize-fighting,  in  which 
sword  and  buckler,  the  quarter-staff,  and  some- 
times that  deadly  weapon  the  rapier,  were  in 
chief  use,  while  the  trial  of  arms  was  seldom 
brought  to  a  deadly  i.ssue,  the  drawing  of  blood 
being  generally  accounted  sufficient ;  and  the 
baffled  combatant,  who  had  done  enough  for 
honour  at  the  expense  of  a  flesh-wound  or  ;i 
broken  head,  might  continue  to  fight  a  hundred 
such  battles,  and  yet  die  in  his  bed  of  sheer  old 
age.  When  the  quarter-staff  had  become  obso- 
I  lete,  and  the  buckler  was  thrown  aside,  these 
competitions  continued  to  be  waged  with  broad- 
sword, sword  and  dagfjer.  and  single-.stick  ;  and 
thus,  while  every  village  wa.s  regaled  in  turn  by 
wandering  prize-fightei-s,  who  roamed  the  country 
like  knight-errants  and  sounded  their  challenges 
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wherever  they  came,  London  had  several  build- 
ings, in  which,  as  in  the  cock-pits,  these  exhibi- 
tions of  combat  were  a  daily  spectacle.  At  length, 
however,  the  science  of  fence  was  discontinued 
among  the  common  peojjle,  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  warlike  weapons,  while  the  love  of  quar- 
rel and  fighting  was  as  keen  as  ever;  and  in  this 
case  a  skilful  use  of  the  fist  was  found  as  effec- 
tual a  weapon  of  damage,  and  even  of  defence, 
as  broadsword  and  buckler.  Teachers  wei'e  not 
long  wanting  to  reduce  boxing  into  a  science,  and 
advertise  for  pupils ;  and  among  these  instruc- 
tors, who  appeared  in  London  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  most  distin- 
guished was  Figg,  one  of  those  heroes  who  make 
such  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  levee  of  Hogarth's 
"  Rake's  Progress,"  and  who  gave  lessons  in  box- 
ing, as  well  as  broad  and  small  swoi'd  fencing. 
The  innovation  grew  into  a  fashionable  frenzy. 
Dukes  and  lords  rushed  from  the  cock-pit  to  the 
boxing-ring,  and  betted  such  sums  upon  their 
favourite  champions  as  baited  bears  and  pitted 
game-cocks  had  never  been  able  to  extract;  while 
strong-bodied,  enduring,  enthusiastic  champions 
trained  themselves  for  the  ring  with  a  patience 
and  self-denial  which  the  ancient  athletes  of 
Greece  and  Rome  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
have  equalled.  And  now  the  only  stage  for  a 
public  fight  was  that  of  the  well-trained  bruiser, 
while  the  delighted  crowds  who  looked  on  soon 
caught  the  lesson,  and  learned  to  decide  every 
private  controversy  with  the  fist,  so  that  Eng- 
land, even  before  the  close  of  this  period,  had 
become  what  it  has  since  continued  to  be — a 
nation  of  boxers.  The  great  prize  of  competition 
in  these  encounters  was  the  belt  of  the  cham- 
pionship of  England  ;  and  the  hero  who  survived 
to  win  it  became  the  cynosure  of  public  admira- 
tion, and  the  chosen  companion  of  princes.  Then, 
also,  challenges  to  a  passage  of  arms  were  more 
frequent  than  ever  they  had  been  in  the  chival- 
rous ages ;  while  the  language  in  which  they 
were  couched  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
stately  decorous  courtesy  of  the  paladins  of  old. 
Let  the  following  moderate  specimen,  from  the 
cartels  of  the  day,  be  sufficient : — "  Whereas  I, 
William  Willis,  commonly  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Fighting  Quaker,  have  fought  Mr.  Small- 
wood  about  twelve  months  since,  and  held  him 
the  tightest  to  it,  and  bruised  and  battered  more 
than  any  one  he  ever  encountered,  though  I 
had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  beat  by  an  accidental 
fall ;  the  said  Smallwood,  flushed  with  the  suc- 
cess blind  fortune  then  gave  him,  and  the  weak 
attempts  of  a  few  vain  Irishmen  and  boys  that 
have,  of  late,  fought  him  for  a  minute  or  two, 
makes  him  think  himself  unconquerable  ;  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  falsity  of  which,  I  invite  him  to 
fight  me  for  JlOO  at  the  time  and  place  above- 


mentioned,  when,  I  doubt  not,  I  shall  prove  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  asserted  by  pegs,  darts,  hard 
blows,  falls,  and  cross  buttocks."  Such  was  the 
slang  in  which  society  now  delighted— the  spec- 
tacle that  could  draw  all  ranks  of  either  sex  to- 
gether. And  yet  such  meetings  could  be  coun- 
tenanced by  magistrates  and  legislators  as  the 
choicest  safety-valves  for  the  outlet  of  popular 
energy,  as  well  as  the  best  training  for  national 
coui-age  and  manliness. 

Another  evil  characteristic  of  the  times  was 
the  irregular  marriages,  which  were  now  of  veiy 
frequent  occurrence.  These  were  chiefly  per- 
formed by  clergymen  of  scandalous  character, 
who  were  residents  in  Fleet  Prison,  either  in 
consequence  of  debt  or  from  worse  causes ;  and 
finding  that  this  part  of  their  office  was  very 
profitable,  they  reduced  it  to  a  regular  system, 
and  soon  had  customers  enough.  In  a  previous 
chapter  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  red-nosed 
flamens  who  plied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Fleet  for  customers,  and  the  low  ale-houses 
ticketed  with,  "  Marriages  performed  here." 
Such  were  the  chapels  in  which  giddy  school- 
boys, wealthy  minors,  fortune -hunting  adven- 
turers, drunk  sailors,  and  unreflecting  rustics 
were  hastily  paii^ed  for  life  with  well-dowried 
girls  in  their  teens,  runaway  Abigails,  and  cast- 
otf  mistresses — nay,  if  the  swain  was  still  unpro- 
vided with  a  partner,  the  priest  was  ready  not 
only  to  tie  the  knot,  but  to  find  him  a  mate  at  a 
minute's  warning.  The  terms,  too,  increased  the 
facility  of  such  ominous  unions ;  for  amidst  the 
competition  which  arose  in  this  new  species  of 
traffic,  priests  could  be  found  who  were  willing 
to  perform  the  rite  for  a  pint  of  gin  and  a  roll 
of  tobacco.  Besides  the  Fleet,  May  Fair  was  a 
noted  matrimonial  market,  where  an  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  a  chapel  of  his  own,  and  set  all  the 
authority  of  the  diocese  at  defiance,  obtained  a 
large  revenue  by  the  celebration  of  such  mar- 
riages. The  inconveniences  to  which  parties 
were  often  subjected  in  such  hasty  unions  would 
of  themselves  form  a  ludicrous  as  well  as  revolt- 
ing chapter.  One  of  these  was  the  fact,  that 
when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  married  to 
Miss  Gunning,  no  better  marriage-ring  could  be 
got  for  the  occasion  than  a  ring  of  the  bed- 
curtain.  At  length  mesalliances  amonff  noble 
families  became  so  alarming,  that  the  act  against 
clandestine  marriages  was  passed  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1754,  by  which  all  such  unions  for  the 
future  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void.  Such 
was  then  the  haste  and  hurry  of  many  parties  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  short  interval,  that  217 
couples  were  mai-ried  at  the  Fleet,  and  sixty-one 
at  the  May  Fair  chapel  on  the  day  before  the 
act  came  in  force.  Even  this  obstacle,  however, 
to  such  alliances  was  ixnavailing,  so  far  at  least 
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as  the  liiglier  classes  were  concerned;  for  it  was 

fouud  that  in  Scotland  the  marriage  laws  were 

as  free  as  heart  could  wish,  while  they  were  as 

binding  as  those  of  England;  and  accordingly 

Gretna  Green  took  the  place 

of  May  Fair  and  the  Fleet. 

In  this  case  nothing  but  the 

delays  and  dangers  of  a  long 

flight   in   a   chaise   and  four 

were    interiiosed,     which    in 

most  instances  only  served  to 

give   additional   zest    to  the 

union. 

In  looking  for  the  popular 
sports  of  England  at  their 
head-quarters,  the  metropolis, 
we  find  that  these  had  almost 
wholly  disajjpeared.  The  ac- 
tive game  of  bowls,  which 
had  superseded  the  pastime 
of  archery,  was  in  its  turn 
suj)planted  by  skittle-playing; 
and  the  only  chance  for  a 
citizen  to  become  a  good  shot  lay  within  narrow 
dimensions  for  gun  or  pistol  practice.  Even  the 
luxury  of  hunting  he  could  only  enjoy  in  effigy, 
and  in  the  back-3'ard  of  an  inn,  according  to  sucli 
advertisements  as  the  following: — "A  stall-fed 
fat  deer  to  be  shot  for  at  the  Greyhound,  in 
Islington,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  for 
half-a-crown  a  man ;  forty  men  to  shoot."  No 
stirring  game  seems  to  have  survived  but  foot- 
ball, which  was  still  played  by  boys  and  'prentices 
in  the  ojien  space  before  Co  vent  Garden,  and  by 
gentlemen,  who  made  ))arties  for  the  sport  in  the 
Artillery  Ground  or  upon  Hampstead  Heath.  The 
causes  for  this  discontinuance  we  can  easily  find, 
not  only  in  the  new  occupations  with  which  the 
English  mind  was  occujiied,  but  the  rapid  growth 
as  well  as  filling-up  of  London,  by  whieli  open 
spaces  were  built  over,  and  the  country  removed 
to  a  greater  distance.  The  addition  of  eight  new 
parishes  to  the  capital  within  the  present  brief 
period  of  seventy-two  years,  attested  not  only  its 
growing  wealth  and  importance,  but  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  of  giving  the  active  healthy  sjiorts 
of  old  England  their  full  swing ;  and  hence  the 
jjublic  ardour  for  parks,  gardens,  and  theatres, 
as  well  as  for  those  places  and  occasions  that 
were  set  apart  for  stationary  frivolity,  riot,  and 
uproar.  In  the  absence  of  these  sports,  there- 
fore, we  must  look  for  the  predominant  charac- 
teristics of  the  day  in  the  condition  of  the  streets 
and  the  movements  of  the  passing  crowds. 

In  reference  to  these  .streets,  then,  we  find  that, 
with  all  this  rapidity  of  increase,  comfort  as  yet 
was  but  little  understood.  Foot-pavements  or 
trottoirs  there  were  none;  and  hence  not  only  the 
usefulness  but   absolute   necessity  of  sedans — 


which  were  now  used  to  an  incredible  amount, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  immigrations  of  brawny, 
thick-limbed  Irishmen,  who  were  not  too  proud 
for  such  menial  and  laborious  work,  and  who 
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formed  the  important  corps  of  London  chairmen. 
In  the  middle  of  the  roughly  paved  street  was  a 
channel,  wliich  in  dry  weather  was  a  bed  of  nox- 
ious smells  and  fever,  and  in  wet  weather  an  inky 
flood,  from  wliicli  carmen  and  coach -drivers 
sphished  the  foot-pas.sengers  on  either  side  in  a 
spirit  of  wanton  mischief.  Many  a  large  hole, 
too,  w;is  in  these  streets,  where  coaches  were 
often  stranded,  or  sometimes  absolutely  wrecked, 
and  this  especially  at  night,  when  the  light  of 
the  lamps  was  too  dim  to  give  notice  of  the 
danger.  Even  in  some  of  the  principal  street^s, 
no  better  foot-pavement  could  be  devised  than  a 
railing  of  posts,  about  four  feet  high,  between 
the  foot-path  and  coach-road,  to  protect  the  pas- 
sengers from  the  mud  of  the  carriages ;  but  as 
such  a  shelter  was  so  nan-ow  that  seldom  more 
than  one  jiei-son  could  jia-ss  at  a  time,  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  the  wall  was  a  gi-ound  of  contin- 
ual street  quarrel,  in  which  the  weaker  were 
elbowed  into  the  mire.  So  late  as  1750,  when 
the  only  public  approaches  to  parliament  were 
King  Street  and  Union  Street,  these  were  so 
wi-etchedly  paved,  that  when  the  king  went  in 
state  to  the  house,  the  ruts  had  to  be  filled  uj) 
with  bundles  of  faggots  to  allow  the  royal  coach 
a  safe  transit.  While  the  art  of  street-paving 
was  thus  so  imperfect,  that  of  road-making  was 
equally  defective  ;  so  that  the  country  visitor  to 
the  metropolis,  and  its  dangers  of  coach-driving, 
had  generally  a  sufficient  preparative  for  the 
woi"st  during  his  journey  to  town.  This  may 
easily  be  undei-stood  from  the  fact  that,  so  late 
as  1754,  few  turnpikes  were  to  be  seen  aft^r 
leaving  the  vicinity  of  London,  for  200  miles 
together,  although  it  had  been  made  felony  to 
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pull  them  down.  These  roads,  indeed,  were 
merely  the  pi-oduce  of  compulsoiy  pauper  labour, 
contributed  by  the  different  parishes ;  and,  like 
all  such  work,  it  was  performed  in  a  very  per- 
functory manner.  We  read  of  one  curious  in- 
stance of  the  obstacles  of  highway  travelling  at 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  in  a  journey  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  he  made  from  Windsor  to 
Petworth  in  1703.  The  length  of  way  was  only 
forty  miles ;  but  fourteen  hours  were  consumed 
in  traversing  it ;  while  almost  every  mile  was 
signalized  by  the  overturn  of  a  carriage,  or  its 
temporaiy  swamping  in  the  mire.  How  such 
disasters  should  occur  even  among  difficulties 
which  a  dashing  modern  Jehu  would  confront, 
surmount,  and  break  through  in  a  twinkling, 
appears  wonderful ;  but  the  clumsy  architecture 
that  still  characterized  the  coaches  of  the  period 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  mystery.  Even  the 
royal  chariot  would  have  fared  no  better  than 
the  rest  had  it  not  been  for  the  relays  of  peasants, 
who  poised  and  kept  it  erect  by  strength  of  arm, 
and  shouldered  it  forward  the  last  nine  miles,  in 
which  tedious  operation  six  good  hours  were  con- 
sumed. At  each  perilous  plunge  of  the  coach, 
we  can  easily  imagine  with  what  emphasis  the 
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to  St.  Paul's. 


wonted  exclamation  of  its  princely  freight  was 
uttered — " Est-il  possible?"  It  was  well  for  him 
that  he  encountered  no  such  delays  in  hastening 
to  join  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Torbay. 

While  such  was  the  condition  of  the  English 
highways,  there  were  still  worse  obstacles  than 
those  of  mud  and  pitfalls  to  be  encountered  in 
the  numerous  highwaymen  by  which  they  were 
infested.  This  was  especially  the  case  during  the 
present  period,  when  the  increase  of  traffic  had 
made  the  prospect  of  booty  more  certain ;  and 
therefore  the  principal  roads  to  the  metropolis 
were  haunted  not  merely  by  formidable  gangs,  but 
also  equally  dangerous  individuals — the  Turpins, 
Slieppards,  Golden  Farmers,  and  Flying  High- 
waymen, whose  deeds  afterwards  procured  for 
them  a  high  place  in  modern  Newgate  literature. 


Such,  indeed,  was  the  insecurity  of  travelling,  that 
every  stranger  on  the  road  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  ;  while  to  finish  a  long  journey  without 
the  interruption  of  a  robber  was  accounted  a 
miraculous  instance  of  good  luck.  As  the  travel- 
ler neared  London  the  danger  of  such  meetings 
increased  with  every  mile ;  and  such  uninclosed 
wastes  as  Bagshot  Heath  and  Hounslow  Heath 
were  like  Arabian  deserts,  in  which  every  true 
man  had  to  look  to  his  priming  or  his  horse's 
heels.  It  must  be  added,  however,  for  the  hon- 
our of  the  national  character,  that  these  robberies 
were  seldom  accomj^anied  with  murder,  or  even 
with  violence.  The  highwayman,  like  the  smug- 
gler, seems  often  to  have  liked  the  fun,  fi-olic,  and 
adventure  of  his  occupation  as  well  as  its  profits, 
and  was  ready,  after  he  had  demanded  and  re- 
ceived his  victim's  purse,  to  bid  him  a  courteous 
"good  bye,"  or  hand  him  back  a  few  shillings  of 
the  plunder  for  the  expenses  of  the  next  inn. 
Still  this  insecurity  of  travel  was  intolerable, 
while  the  law  could  devise  no  better  remedy 
than  to  let  the  evil  go  on  until  the  offender  was 
ripened  for  the  gallows;  and  thus  a  strict  alliance 
was  often  established  between  the  magistrates 
and  the  Jonathan  Wilds  of  the  period,  the  lat- 
ter engaging,  for  the  usual  "blood -money,"  to 
keep  the  halter  of  justice  in 
full  occupation. 

Amidst  these  dangers  of  the 
English  highways,  London 
could  scarcely  yet  be  said  to 
possess  that  "sweet  security 
of  streets"  which  makes  a  city 
so  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
modern  poetry.  On  the  con- 
trary, Maitland  informs  us, 
that  in  1728,  "The  streets  of 
this  city,  and  those  of  West- 
minster, having  for  a  con- 
siderable time  been  grievously 
pestered  with  street  robbers,  their  audacious 
villainy  was  got  to  such  a  height  that  they 
formed  a  design  to  rob  the  queen  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  as  she  privately  returned  from 
supjDer  in  the  city  to  the  palace  of  St.  James's, 
as  confessed  by  one  of  the  gang  when  under 
sentence  of  death."  To  cry,  "  Stand  and  de- 
liver," to  the  very  sovereign  of  the  realm!  — 
it  was  the  sublime  of  bandit  audacity!  "But 
these  execrable  villains,"  Maitland  adds,  "  being 
busily  employed  in  robbing  Sir  Gilbert  Heath- 
cote,  an  alderman  of  London,  on  his  return  in 
his  chariot  from  the  House  of  Commons,  her 
majesty  luckily  passed  them  in  her  coach  with- 
out being  attacked."  It  was  no  wonder  that  a 
city  so  large,  with  only  a  thousand  dim  lamps  to 
light  it,  and  these,  too,  extinguished  at  twelve 
o'clock,  should  afford   nightly  opportunities  for 
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robbery  and  pluuder;  aud  that  streets  so  ill 
watched  aud  protected,  should  eucourage  the 
most  daring  atrocities.  But  it  was  not  merely 
for  the  hours  of  darkness  that  these  Loudon 
desperadoes  waited  :  so  numerous  and  formidable 
had  they  grown,  that  even  in  daylight,  ar.d  Avhen 
the  streets  wei'e  most  crowded,  they  could  assem- 
ble in  bands  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  armed  in 
full  equipment,  aud  effect  their  purposes  by  open 
onslaught.  Such  was  the  confession  made  by 
the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  to  his  majesty  in 
1744,  when  they  stated,  that  "divers  confedera- 
cies of  great  numbers  of  evil-disposed  persons, 
armed  with  bludgeons,  pistols,  cutlasses,  aud 
other  dangerous  Aveapons,  infest  not  only  the 
private  lanes  and  jiassages,  but  likewise  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  places  of  usual  coucom'se,  aud 
commit  most  dariug  outrages  upon  the  ]jei"sous 
of  your  majesty's  good  subjects  whose  affairs 
oblige  them  to  jmss  through  the  streets,  by  terri- 
fying, robbing,  and  wounding  them ;  aud  these 
facts  are  frequently  perpetrated  at  such  times 
as  were  heretofore  deemed  hours  of  security." 
Many  of  these  musters  had  been  made  for  the 
storming  of  a  round-liouse,  or  au  assault  upon 
the  civil  ofticers,  when  any  of  their  gang  was 
appi'ehended  ;  and  thei'efore  the  address  proceeds 
to  show,  "tliat  the  officers  of  justice  have  been 
repulsed  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  some 
of  whom  liave  been  shot  at,  some  wounded,  aud 
others  murdered,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  ;md 
apprehend  the  said  persons ;  by  which  means 
many  are  intimidated  from  duly  executing  their 
offices,  and  others  i>ut  in  manifest  danger  of  tlieir 
lives." 

In  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  English  society  from  the  Revolution  of 
Iti^y  to  the  death  of  George  II.,  a  distinct  con- 
ception may  be  formed  of  the  barbarism  that  was 
still  prevalent  in  the  national  character,  and  how 
much  had  to  be  accomjili.shed  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement during  the  eighty  yeais  that  followed. 
Dissipation  aud  pi'ofligacy  among  the  higher 
(jrdei"s,  coarseness  among  tlie  miildle  cliusses,  and 
a  brutal  ferocity  jiervading  the  general  ma:5a, 
appeared  to  demand  nothing  less  than  whole  cen- 
turies of  continuing  improvement  before  society 
could  be  purified  and  elevated  to  its  present 
mark.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  each  of  these 
classes  there  was  such  a  counterpoise  of  excel- 
lence, as  was  fitted  to  vindicate  itself  against  the 
general  corruption  ;  and  that  the  struggle,  though 
a  silent  one,  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  was 
going  onward  so  successfully,  that  the  former  was 
soon  to  triumjjh.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
conij)aratively  recent  though  the  period  was, 
immorality,  iguorauce,  aud  barbarism  were  still 
so  predominant,  as  to  overlay  the  o]i])osite  quali- 
tie.s,  and   maintain  an   unblushing  front  j  while 


these  opposite  qualities  either  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  or  were  still  confined  to 
obscurity.  Few  contrasts  can  be  therefore  more 
wonderful  than  the  states  of  society  in  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  century ;  aud  in  turning 
to  the  intellectual  history  of  the  people  as  em- 
bodied in  the  progress  of  religion,  science,  and 
literature,  we  perceive  the  silent  undergi-ound 
working  of  those  agencies  by  which  the  great 
change  was  effected,  and  the  regeneration  of 
.society  secured.  But  here  the  mere  mention  of 
the  names  of  those  honoured  individuals  for 
whom  such  a  work  was  reserved  would  overflow 
our  limits.  Hapjiily,  however,  we  have  them  col- 
lectively impersonated  in  tluit  great  intellectual 
institution  called  the  Royal  Society,  which,  dur- 
ing the  jn-eseut  period,  had  attained  its  due  influ- 
ence aud  importance. 

This  society  originated  about  the  year  1645. 
Its  beginning  was  lowly  enough,  for  it  consisted 
of  jji-ivate  meetings  of  a  few  persons  at  the 
houses  of  each  other,  for  trying  scientific  expe- 
riments, and  holiling  philosophical  discussions. 
These  meetings  were  finally  organized  by  a  code 
of  regulations ;  the  distinction  acquired  by  its 
chief  members  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world 
gave  importance  to  tlie  institution  ;  aud  in  1GG2 
it  was  incorporated,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Society,"  by  Chai'les  II.,  who  took  an 
interest  in  its  ]iroceedings,  and  was  desirous  to 
patronize  it.  In  the  following  year,  a  new 
charter  with  additional  jjrivileges  w;is  granted  to 
it ;  and  among  its  membei*s,  who  now  amounted 
to  115,  we  find  names  that  would  have  given 
lustre  to  any  coalition — Boyle,  £vel3'u,  Bishoj) 
Wilkins,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  Dr.  "Wallis,  Isaac  Barrow,  Dryden,  "Wal- 
ler, Spratt,  Bisho[)  of  Rochester,  &c.  The  first 
publication  of  the  Royal  Society's  proceedings, 
nutler  the  title  of  Philosophical  Transactions,  ap- 
]>eai-ed  in  March,  1GC5,  of  which  the  series  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  day.  By  a  list  drawn 
up  of  the  members  arrauged  into  seven  commit- 
tees, each  for  a  sejmrate  dej)artment,  we  learn 
the  investigations  with  which  the  society  at  this 
time  was  occupied.  These  were : — 1.  Mechanical ; 
to  consider  aud  improve  all  mechanical  inven- 
tions. 2.  Astronomical  and  optical.  3.  Anatomi- 
cal. 4.  Chemical.  5.  Geological.  6.  For  histories 
of  trades.  7.  For  collecting  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  hitlierto  observed,  and  all  experiments 
made  and  recorded.  Thus,  the  institution  was 
to  be  both  couservative  and  creative — to  jjreserve 
the  scientific  knowledge  already  attained,  and 
increase  it  by  new  discoveries.  And  how  well 
it  fulfilled  tliese  important  objects,  is  attested  by 
its  published  Transactions,  aud  by  the  disco- 
veries or  improvements  of  its  chief  members,  to 
the  close  of  the  present  jieriod.     Upon  this  pro- 
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gress  and  its  eminent  promoters,  we  would  fain 
liave  dwelt  with  greater  circumstantiality,  but 
for  two  individuals  who  occupy  the  foreground, 
and  b}'^  whose  superior  lustre  the  others  were  par- 
tially thrown  into  the  shade.  Reformers  greater 
still  than  these  were  needed  for  the  change  of 
the  old  intellectual  world  into  a  new.  And  fore- 
most in  i^lace  among  those  honoured  agents  by 
whom  the  change  was  to  be  effected,  the  name  of 
SirlsaacNewtonwill  occur  to  mostof  our  readers. 
This  pre-eminent  light  of  the  modern  world  in 
mathematical  and  astronomical  science,  was  born 
at  Colsterwoi'th,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1642  (o.s.)  Even  his  boyhood 
was  devoted  to  science,  and  his  sports  were 
scientific  experiments;  for  his  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  consti'ucting  models  of  clocks,  windmills, 
and  other  articles  of  nice  and  accurate  calcula- 
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tion  in  mechanics,  so  that,  while  at  school  at 
Grantham,  his  lodging-room  was  a  workshop 
that  resounded  with  continual  hammering.  He 
even  improved  the  kites  of  his  .school -fellows 
by  contriving  their  shape  and  proportions,  and 
adjusting  the  string,  upon  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. All  this  was  accompanied  with  such 
superiority  of  intellectual  power  in  other  depart- 
ments, that  when  he  pleased,  he  could  outstrip 
his  companions  at  their  daily  tasks,  and  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  the  school.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  Avas  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  quickly  arrested  the  attention  not  only  of  his 
fellow-students,  but  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  by  his 
rapid  i^roficiency  in  the  science  of  mathematics. 
His  regular  study  of  Euclid,  it  has  been  said, 
was  at  first  animated  by  a  desire  to  explore  the 
wonders  of  judicial  astrology ;  but  on  having 
Vol.  III. 


tested  it  by  severe  calculation,  and  discovered 
its  emptiness,  he  threw  both  it  and  Euclid  aside, 
and  advanced  to  higher  pursuits.  The  firsh 
result  of  these  .studies  was  his  JVew  MctJwcl  of 
Infinite  Series  and  Fluxions,  which  was  jjub- 
lished  in  Latin.  In  1G()4,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  telescopes;  and  having 
procui-ed  a  prism,  he  detected,  by  careful  obser- 
vation, the  fallacy  of  Des  Cartes'  doctrine  of 
coloui-s,  upon  which  he  published  his  Neio  Theory 
of  Light  and  Colours.  The  plague  having  broke 
out  at  Ctunbridge  in  1665,  Newton  retired  to  his 
own  house  in  the  country,  where  he  prosecuted 
his  studies.in  solitude;  and  while  thus  occupied, 
his  great  theory  of  gravitation  first  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind  by  the  fall  of  an  ajiple  fi-oni  a 
tree,  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  garden.  It  was 
tliis  trifling  incident  that  revolutionized  science, 
and  led  to  the  publication  of  Newton's  Sijstem  of 
the  World,  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  his 
Princi'pia.  Thus,  the  foundation  of  all  his  stu- 
pendous discoveries  was  laid  when  he  was  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age. 

The  career  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  after  this 
period,  and  the  works  which  he  published  illus- 
trative of  his  discoveries  in  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  science  of  astronomy,  would  of  them- 
selves require  a  lengthened  chapter ;  it  is  enough 
to  state  t'lat,  being  revolutions,  they  met  vrith 
their  full  shai'e  of  envy  and  opposition.  But 
tliey  established  themselves  at  last  as  immutable, 
inexpugnable  truths,  and  the  reflective  world, 
upon  which  they  dawned  like  a  sunshine,  was 
lost  in  delight  and  wonder.  "  Does  Mr.  Newton 
eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep  like  other  men  ?"  exclaimed 
the  Marquis  de  I'flo.spital,  himself  a  very  emi- 
nent mathematician :  "  I  represent  him  to  myself 
as  a  great  celestial  genius  entirely  disengaged 
from  matter."  The  amiable  and  accomplished 
Queen  Caroline  (wife  of  George  II.),  who  took 
great  delight  in  the  philosopher's  society,  declared 
herself  happy  in  having  come  into  the  world  at 
a  time  which  put  it  into  her  power  to  converse 
with  him.  Honours,  both  literary  and  political, 
Avere  conferred  upon  Newton  ;  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  sent  to 
parliament  as  one  of  its  representatives,  made 
warden  of  the  mint,  and  invested  with  knight- 
hood ;  but  these  distinctions  which  he  did  not 
need,  and  which  are  now  seldom  remembered, 
were  themselves  honoured  b}^  his  accepting  them. 
His  life,  Avhich  was  extended  to  his  eighty-fifth 
3'ear,  was  employed  in  the  same  philoso2:)hical 
researches,  until  its  termination  on  March  20, 
1727,  when  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  re- 
nown which  can  only  perish  with  that  universe 
of  whose  laws  of  action  he  was  the  inspired  ex- 
pounder. His  amiable  moral  qualities,  and  his 
devotedness  to  revealed  religion,  that  were   in 
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contrast  with  the  .selfish  and  irreligious  spirit 
of  the  age,  are  too  universally  kuowu  to  require 
description. 

A  fit  contenaporary  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
John  Locke,  cue  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
and  most  powei'ful  writers  which  England,  rich 
in  such  minds,  has  produced.  He  was  born  at 
Wrington,  Somersetshire,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1632.  He  was  educated  first  at  Westminster 
School,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  where,  having  thoi'oughly  studied  tlie 
philosophy  of  the  schools  which  still  predomi- 
nated at  the  university,  and  acquired  all  the 
benefit  which  its  training  was  fitted  to  impart, 
he  attained  the  higher  knowledge  of  perceiving 
its  inefficiency  as  a  guide  to  truth,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  better  lights  than  the  Peripatetics.     This 
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perception  was  greatly  aided  by  his  study  of  the 
writings  of  Des  Cartes ;  and  thus  botli  Locke  and 
Newton,  though  in  different  ways,  owed  much  to 
the  influence  of  that  bold  and  original  thinker. 
In  consequence  of  a  feeble  constitution,  Locke 
combined  the  study  of  medicine  with  that  of 
ethics  and  metaphysics ;  but  though  he  never 
took  the  degree  of  doctor,  or  practised  the  heal- 
ing art  professionally,  his  knowledge  of  it  was  so 
respectable,  that  he  w;us  generally  addressed  by 
the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine.  After  the  Resto- 
ration ho  had  tempting  offers  to  become  a  diplo- 
matist; but  he  1  (referred  the  study  of  philosophy 
to  political  honours,  altliongh  he  became  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
After  a  life  chiefly  spent  in  study,  Locke,  in  1675, 
repaired  to  the  south  of  France  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health  ;  and  his  jotu'nal  of  a  four  years'  resi- 


dence there,  shows  how  closely  he  watched,  and 
how  sagaciously  he  investigated  the  great  events 
that  passed  before  his  notice.  His  connection  with 
Shaftesbury  involved  him  in  the  earl's  disgrace ; 
and  when  the  latter  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Hol- 
land, Locke  followed  at  the  close  of  1683,  and  re- 
mained in  that  country  until  the  Revolution, 
wdien  he  returned  home  in  the  same  fleet  that  con- 
veyed the  Princess  Mary  to  England.  But  dur- 
ing the  interval,  his  exile  had  not  been  unmoles- 
ted ;  for  through  a  groundless  charge  of  treason 
preferred  against  him  in  his  absence,  he  was  for- 
mally ejected  from  his  student's  place  in  Christ 
Church  College;  and  in  consequence  of  the  Mon- 
mouth insurrection,  in  which  he  was  causelessly 
suspected  to  have  had  a  share,  an  application  was 
made  by  the  English  envoy  to  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, to  have  Locke  sent  home  a  pi-isoner.  On 
the  settlement  of  "William  and  ilary,  Locke  had 
high  ofTers  to  go  abroad  in  a  public  capacity, 
but  contented  himself  with  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner of  ap])ea]s,  which  brought  him  a  small 
revenue  of  £2()0  per  annum.  Matters  of  greater 
importance,  indeed,  and  more  congenial  to  his 
character  than  embassies  and  state  negotiations, 
were  at  present  absorbing  his  attention  ;  fur  in  the 
following  year  (1690)  he  comjdeted  and  putdished 
liis  renowned  master-j»iece,  the  Essay  on  Human 
Understaiuling^  r  work  which  he  had  begun  to 
plan  so  early  as  1G70.  Its  appearance  was  start- 
ling: it  wa-s  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual 
world  for  wliich  men  were  not  jirepai-ed,  much 
as  they  had  been  lately  accustomed  to  clianges; 
and  tlie  schoolmen,  especially,  were  little  inclined 
to  um-ead  their  learning,  abandon  their  old 
authorities,  and  adopt  rules  of  thought  and  rea- 
soning moi-e  accordant  witli  every-day  language 
and  common-jilace  reality.  In  this  recusancy 
the  university  of  Oxford  went  so  far,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  institution  it  was 
acn'oed,  that  each  .should  prevent  liocke's  book 
from  being  read  by  the  students  of  his  college. 
But  in  spite  of  this  and  similar  opposition,  the 
principles  of  the  essay  forced  their  way  with 
the  resistlessness  of  truth,  and  the  woi'k  was  re- 
cognized as  ''one  of  the  noblest,  most  useful,  and 
most  original  books  the  world  ever  saw."  It  is 
not  too  much,  indeed,  to  say  that  it  constituted  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  from 
the  importance  of  its  innovations,  and  tlie  influ- 
ence tliey  have  more  or  less  exercised  upon  all 
the  succeeding  systems  of  jihilosophy.  But  much 
though  the  world  has  been  indebted  to  Locke  as 
a  philosopher,  it  scarcely  owes  him  less  as  a  po- 
litical writer;  and  his  productions  on  toleration, 
on  civil  government,  on  money  and  the  raising 
of  its  value,  on  education,  &C.,  were  as  bold  and 
original,  and  as  persua.''ive  as  his  Essay  on  Un- 
man Undcrstaiiding.     These,  with  his  religious 
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works  ill  defence  and  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
of  Cliristiauity,  though  so  numerous  as  to  fill 
ten  octavo  volumes,  have  been  frequently  repub- 
lished, not  only  in  portions,  but  collectively. 
Having  thus,  during  a  sickly  but  extended  life, 
done  so  much  for  intellectual  renown,  and  won 
the  love  of  all  who  knew  him  by  his  iiprightness, 
meekness,  and  Christian  charity,  the  close  of  his 
life,  in  1704,  was  in  consistency  with  its  whole 
tenor,  being  spent  in  the  stuily  of  the  Bible,  and 
a  calm,  hopeful  preparation  for  eternit}^  To  a 
young  gentleman's  inquiry  as  to  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  Locke's  memorable  answer 
was,  "  Let  him  study  the  Holy  Scripture,  espe- 
cially the  New  Testament ;  it  has  God  for  its 
author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth  without 
any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter."  Till  his 
last  hour  its  perusal  was  his  chief  occupation; 
and  when  the  dimness  of  approaching  death  was 
gathering  upon  his  eye-sight,  its  consolatory  pages 
were  read  to  him  by  his  own  desire,  nntil  the 
moment  of  his  departure  had  arrived. 

Such  were  Newton  and  Locke,  the  ornaments 
of  the  age,  who  divided  between  them  the  empire 
of  human  thought,  and  who  taught  the  world  not 
only  by  their  wisdom,  but  their  example  and  high 
moral  worth.  It  was  such  men  whom  tlie  age 
especially  needed  to  give  philosoi^hy  its  right 
direction,  and  inquiring  spirits  their  best  exam- 
ple. The  change,  indeed,  for  the  pi-esent  was 
imperceptible,  and  years  were  to  elapse  before  it 
could  be  realized.  But  its  coming  was  as  certain 
as  that  of  the  buried  harvest,  and  the  present 
generation  is  living  in  its  abundance. 

In  directino-  our  attention  to  those  other  health- 
f  ul  influences  by  which  the  great  change  was  ac- 
complished, the  fine  arts  require  due  notice  ;  and 
among  these,  music  deserves  a  conspicuous  place, 
on  account  of  its  refining  effects  upon  society  at 
large.  The  old  madrigals  and  roundelays  had 
disappeared  ;  the  grim  silence  which  the  rule  of 
the  commonwealth  had  imposed  upon  the  voice 
of  gladness  had  also  passed  away ;  and  society 
was  impatient  to  celebrate  with  harp  and  song- 
its  present  deliverance,  as  well  as  future  liojies. 
A  new  era  in  the  history  of  English  music  was 
the  consequence,  in  which  the  rude  but  expres- 
sive musical  science  of  the  old  national  charac- 
ter was  amplified  and  refined  by  that  of  Italy, 
while  such  great  masters  as  Purcell  and  Lock 
were  at  hand  to  give  that  new  spirit  its  happiest 
direction.  And  then  it  was  that  Handel,  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  appeared,  to  perfect  what 
the  others  had  commenced.  And  now  a  new 
school  was  established  in  England,  in  which  na- 
tive originality  and  strength  were  blended  with 
foreign  refinement ;  while  the  wideness  with 
which  it  was  diffused  over  society  by  the  opera. 


the  oratorio,  the  public  gardens,  and  other  places 
of  entertainment,  at  length  descended  to  the 
streets,  so  that  boys  carolled  and  carmen  whistled, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  those  strains  which 
had  often  enlivened  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  or  the 
Arno,  before  they  were  naturalized  in  England. 
Among  the  many  other  musical  composers  who 
api^eared  during  the  long  reign  of  Handel,  was 
Dr.  Arne,  who  introduced  into  the  English  music 
a  sweetness  and  tenderness  which  softened  its 
masculine  severity.  While  the  practice  of  music 
was  thus  so  carefully  cultivated,  the  theory  was 
not  neglected ;  and  several  valuable  works  were 
published  diiring  this  period,  by  which  the  rules 
of  music  as  a  science  were  accurately  laid  down, 
and  distinctly  illustrated.  To  prevent  also  the 
utter  disappearance,  or  too  great  abatement  of 
our  own  national  music  amidst  these  foreign  im- 
provements, several  institutions  were  formed, 
some  of  them  of  very  high  scientific  character, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  old  melodies.  Of 
these,  the  most  distinguished  wei'e  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music,  founded  in  1710,  for  the  study 
and  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony, 
which  continued  its  useful  labours  till  1793;  and 
the  Madrigal  Society,  established  in  1741,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics, 
but  which  afterwards  rose  in  reputation  until 
the  present  day. 

In  painting,  the  progress  which  England  had 
made  was  by  no  means  correspondent  with  that 
of  music.  During  the  earlier  part  of  this  period, 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  occupied  the  pre-eminence 
which  he  had  so  worthily  attained,  and  which  he 
kept  till  his  death  in  1723.  But  when  it  became 
the  fashion  of  the  great  and  wealthy  to  em]:)loy 
him  as  their  favourite  portrait  painter,  his  love 
of  money  became  so  ^predominant,  that  his  pen- 
cil threw  off  faces  with  careless  rapidity,  leaving 
the  draperies  and  background  to  be  filled  in  by 
scantily  paid  assistants.  In  this  way  he  so  greatly 
lowered  the  standard  of  excellence,  that  very  or- 
dinary talent  was  found  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
painter,  and  the  works  of  his  pupils  quickly  de- 
generated into  mere  staining  and  canvas-daubing. 
In  this  style  they  thought  they  best  imitated  the 
bold,  free,  easy  spirit  of  their  master;  while  the 
fruits  of  their  laboui's  in  the  portraits  of  chubby- 
faced  squires,  arrayed  in  huge  periwigs,  and  for- 
midable plate  armour,  are  now  to  be  found  among 
the  lumber  of  a  sale-room  or  the  ornaments  of  a 
garret.  Even  when  an  attempt  was  made,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
supersede  this  style  by  something  more  natui-al, 
the  chief  improvement  consisted  in  divesting  por- 
traits of  their  stiff  coiffures  and  heavy  costume, 
and  laying  them  almost  naked  upon  the  banks 
of  purling  streamlets,  or  beneath  broad-spreading 
beech  trees.     Such  was  the  established  stvle  of 
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portrait  painting,  which  makes  us  stare  at  our 
great-grandfathers,  aud  wonder  what  sort  of  uu- 
bUishing  lives  they  led,  or  how  they  could  live  at 
all  ia  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Euwland. 

In  the  other  departments  of  pictorial  art  several 
painters  were  distinguished,  most  of  whom,  how- 
ever, were  foreigners,  attracted  to  England  from 
the  patronage  they  expected  under  William  and 
tiie  two  first  Georges.  Among  these  may  be  par- 
ticularized John  Van  Wyck,  a  painter  of  horses, 
almost  equal  to  Wouvermans  ;  Vander  Meulen, 
the  battle  -  painter ;  Schalken,  who  excelled  in 
candle-liglit  effects;  and  Boit,  who  wrought  in 
enamel.  But  of  all  the  painters,  whether  foreign 
or  native,  who  appeared  during  this  era,  whether 
in  scene  or  life  painting,  their  merits  were  of 
such  mediocrity,  compared  with  those  who  pre- 
ceded aud  followed  them,  that  they  constituted  a 
temporaiy  lull  in  the  art,  instead  of  an  advance  in 
it.  Kueller  had  so  etfectually  marred  the  national 
taste  that  some  time  was  needed  for  its  revival. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  one  department  of  the 
art  deserves  to  l)e  exempted  from  wholesale,  un- 
qualified condemnation.  This  was  the  depart- 
ment of  architectural  decoration,  by  the  painting 
of  ceilings,  halls,  and  staircases,  which  Sir  James 
ThornhiU  s-ems  to  have  carried  to  the  highest 
point  that  this  perverted  taste  would  admit.  His 
chief  productions  were  the  paintings  of  the  priuci- 
])al  events  of  St.  Paul's  history,  in  the  dome  of 
St.  Paid's  Church,  and  those  in  the  halls  of  Blen- 
heim House  and  Greenwich  Hospital.  Unfortun- 
ately, with  his  excellence,  such  as  it  is,  he  h.ad  not 
improved  his  taste  by  a  visit  to  Italy,  but  was 
contented  with  the  French  models.  Although 
]>aid  in  niggardly  fashion  by  the  square  yard, 
while  foreign  artists  were  bountifully  rewardeil, 
such  was  his  imlustry  anil  the  multitude  of  his 
performances,  that  he  raiseil  himself  to  wealth 
and  distinction,  and  re-purchased  the  estate  of 
his  ancestors,  where  he  died  in  1734.  With  Sir 
James  ThornhiU  the  practice  of  painting-decora- 
tion, in  connection  with  architecture,  died  in 
England. 

Amidst  ail  tliis  mediocrity,  however,  in  Eng- 
lish painting,  one  distinguislied  exception  must 
be  made.  Of  the  multitude  of  names,  both  foreign 
and  native,  which  have  sunk  or  are  sinking  into 
oblivion,  that  of  William  Hogarth  remains  im- 
perishable, and  is  familiar,  not  merely  to  the 
lover  of  art,  but  to  all  who  have  the  slightest 
perception  of  natural  delineation.  This  great 
moral  j^ainter  for  all  time  and  for  every  class, 
was,  body  and  soul,  heart  and  brain,  an  English- 
man, having  been  born  in  London,  where  he 
trained  himself  to  his  art  without  school  or  pi'e- 
ceptor ;  and  having  conned  such  lessons  as  foreign 
travel  could  not  have  furnished,  from  the  per- 
sonages and  events  of  every-day  life,  who  were 


thenceforth  to  be  perpetuated  in  a  style  which 
Lely  and  Kneller  never  dreamed  of.  To  expa- 
tiate upon  the  excellencies  of  his  wondrous  moral 
dramas  would  now  be  as  superfluous  as  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  household  words  ;  in  either  case, 
definition  or  criticism  would  only  darken  what 
is  already  so  universally  understood.  What  man, 
indeed,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  has  noi 
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William  IIocakth, — From  the  picture  by  himself. 

seen  the  excellence  and  felt  the  power  of  the 
"  Harlot's  Progi-ess,"  the  "  Rake's  Progress,"  "  Mar- 
riage 5,  la  !Mode,"  and  '•  Industry  and  Idleness," 
not  to  speak  of  his  numerous  single  piece.'?,  each 
of  which  is  a  sermon  more  widely  known  aud 
more  deeply  felt  than  all  the  pulpit  productions 
of  the  age  ?  William  Hogarth  was  born  in  1G98, 
and  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  an  engraver,  in 
which  he  continued  for  several  j'ears,  engraving 
the  anns  of  noble  families,  and  fiu'uishing  illus- 
tnitive  jdates  to  different  work.s.  At  length, 
after  several  ])reliminary  attempts,  in  which  his 
"  Midnight  Modern  Conversation"  was  most  con- 
spicuous,  he  burst  ujion  the  astonished  world  of 
art,  in  1731,  with  the  "Harlot's  Progress"— a  tale 
of  such  life-like  realitv'  that  all  rejoiced  in  the 
daring  innovation,  b}'  which  the  worn-out  phan- 
toms of  01ym])us  aud  Arcadia  were  once  more 
superseded  by  men  and  women  of  real  llesh  and 
blood,  habited  like  ourselves,  and  acting  their 
part  in  the  veiitable  streets  and  dwellings  of 
London.  And  then,  too,  it  was  no  mere  passive 
copy  of  nature,  but  a  grouping  of  realities,  in 
which  the  ludicrous,  the  pathetic,  and  tlie  terrible 
were  exhibited  in  their  most  impressive  aspects, 
to  tell  a  tale  by  which  the  heart  was  to  be  made 
wiser  and  better.  Then  followed  Ids  otjior  nu- 
merous productions,  in  which  his  skill  and  dili- 
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gence  ii.^  au  engraver  enabled  liiia  to  niulti]ily 
the  origiuals,  and  make  their  merits  known  and 
ai)preeiated  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  would 
have  been  sti-ange  indeed,  if  the  celebrity  he  at- 
tained had  been  readied  without  opposition;  and 
tlierefore,  wliile  the  painters  of  the  day  decried 
him  as  a  vulgar  caricaturist,  or  mere  engraver, 
liis  own' sturdy  independence,  and  English  con- 
tempt of  everything  foreign,  involved  him  not 
only  in  artistic  feuds,  hut  political  and  per- 
sonal qnarrels,  in  which  he  had  Pope,  Churchill, 
Wilkes,  and  Walpole  for  his  adversaries.  But  he 
bravely  continued  his  course  until  his  death  in 
1764,  and  ever  since  has  been  honoured  as  the 
unrivalled  delineator  of  truth  and  nature — the 
81iakspeare  of  English  painters. 

While  the  art  of  painting  was,  upon  the  whole, 
in  abeyance  during  the  ])resent  period,  the  sister 
art  of  scul]iture  was  still  more  depressed ;  no 
Hogarth,  or  even  Thornhill,  wrouglit  in  stone 
and  marble.  This  defect  was  not  from  lack  of  de- 
mand ;  for  while  every  country  squire  or  retired 
citizen  wanted  statues  for  his  garden,  every  poet, 
hero,  or  statesman  sought  a  commemorative  or- 
nament for  his  tomb.  But  still  the  public  taste 
was  depraved,  and  statues  v/ere  made  according 
to  its  standard.  The  horticultural  ouardian  gods 
were  those  strange  copies  or  caricatures  from  the 
antique,  that  still  linger  in  some  of  our  old  gar- 
dens, half -loosened  upon  tlieir  pedestals,  as  if 
they  would  fain  run  away  from  the  scornful  gaze 
of  the  nineteenth  century  —  dumpling  Cupids, 
squab,  indecorous  Ledas,  and  perplexed  Nep- 
tunes,  with  urns  that  hold  no  water.  As  for  the 
higher  description  of  sculpture  that  was  in  re- 
quisition for  the  public  monuments  of  the  grccit 
and  good,  abundance  of  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  Addison,  even  al- 
ready, was  pointing  out  their  incongruities,  and 
endeavouring  (not  in  vain)  to  inspire  his  coun- 
trymen with  better  principles  of  artistic  taste. 
Wliei-e  anything  like  excellence  was  approached, 
also,  it  was  in  the  works,  not  of  native,  but  fo- 
reign sculptors,  whom  the  popular  cra^'ing  for 
statuary,  and  the  liberality  with  which  it  was 
rewarded,  induced  to  settle  in  England.  Of  these 
by  far  the  best  was  Louis  Francis  Roubilliac,  a 
native  of  France,  whose  productions  in  West- 
minster Abbey  are  stdl  deservedly  regarded  with 
admiration,  especially  that  striking  allegory  cm- 
bodied  in  the  figures  of  the  Nightingale  Monii- 
ment,  and  his  statue  of  Newton,  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

From  the  fine  arts  to  literature,  from  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture  to  poetry,  the  transition 
is  natural.  The  period  of  Queen  Ainie  has  often 
been  called  by  modern  flattery  the  Augustan  age 
of  the  poetry  of  England;  but  some  uninten- 
tional satire  w'ill  be  found  mixed  up  with  the 


conqjliment.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  under  the 
patronage  of  the  first  Roman  emperor,  refine- 
ment in  writing  was  better  understood,  and  great 
poets  more  abundant  than  before;  but  what  lliev 
had  acquired  in  artistic  execution,  was  gi-e<itlv 
overpaid  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  masculine  vigour 
and  originality  for  which  their  predecessors  were 
distinguished  during  the  stormy  period  of  the 
w-ars  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  and  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Julius  C'pesar.  In  the  same  manner 
the  poets  of  England,  during  the  tranquillized 
period  that  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuart.-', 
were,  however  superior  in  refinement,  of  greatly 
inferior  vigour  to  those  of  the  earlier  era  of  Dry- 
den,  Milton,  and  their  contenq)oraries.  Here, 
howev^er,  the  analogy  fortunately  ends.  While 
the  Augustan  era  tex-minated  the  history  of  Ro- 
man poetry,  so  that  all  which  followed  were  only 
the  spasmodic  throes  of  an  expii'ing  excellence, 
that  of  the  British  queen  was  to  be  succeeded  iu 
the  following  century  by  a  new  seliool,  in  whicli 
strength  and  refinement  were  to  be  united,  and 
art  exhibited  in  its  highest  excellence,  because 
she  was  no  longer  the  mistress  but  the  liandmaid 
of  trutli  and  nature. 

By  far  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets  of  this 
period  was  Alexander  Pope.  He  was  born  in 
London,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1688.  His  sickly 
constitution  and  tinv  distorted  form  were  accom- 


Alexander  Pope. — From  the  portrait  by  Hudson. 

panied  with  delicate,  susceptible  feelings,  and 
remarkable  precocity  of  genius  ;  so  that  although 
his  education  was  chiefly  domestic,  he  was,  even 
in  boyhood,  not  only  an  accomplished  scholar 
but  a  judicious  critic.  He  liad  also  commenced 
versification  so  early  that  his  memory  was  un- 
able to  go  back  to  his  first  attempts ;  and  when 
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lie  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  made  him-  Essay  on  Man,  a  work  which,  notwithstanding 
self  complete  master  of  the  rules  of  his  art.  This  its  profound  philosophy  and  transcendent  poetical 
he  manifested  by  his  Pastorrxls,  a  work  that  i  merits,  will  always,  like  his  "  Universal  Prayer," 
equally  astonished  and  delighted  the  literary  ,  be  regarded  by  the  religious  world  with  pain,  on 
world;    and  when  only  eigli-  _^  _ 

teen  years  old,  he  heightened 
these  feelings  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Messiah.  After 
this  his  progress  to  the  highest 
place  of  poetical  distinction 
was  a  rapid  one.  In  1711  he 
published  his  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism, which  was  written  two 
years  earlier  ;  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  also,  appeared 
his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  in 
1712  his  Winrfsor  Eorest.  Be- 
sides these,  he  had  already 
produced  his  "Odes,"  "Epis- 
tles," and  "Temple  of  Fame." 
Although  now  regarded  as  by 
far  the  greatest  poet  of  the  day, 
neither  place  nor  pension  re- 
warded his  labours  ;  for  being  Fleet  Bridge  at  the  i-kbjcd.— From  an  uld  priut  in  tlie  Crowle  Pennant, 
a   Papist    in   religion,   and  a 

Tory  in  politics,  every  avenue  of  court  patronage  account  of  its  pantheistic  tendencies.  After  a  life 
was  closed  against  liim.  He  was  thus  obliged  in  which  few  of  his  day  were  more  loved,  wor- 
to  depend  for  reconiponce  upon  the  patronage  of  shippcil,and  vilified,  he  died  at  his  rural  retreat 
the  reading  public,  as  yet  not  numerous  enough     on  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  after  receivinji  the 


fur  a  poet's  wishes  and  wants  ;  and  therefore,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  commenced  in  earnest 
to  write  for  money,  by  undertaking  a  translation 
of  the  works  of  llomcr,  which  had  long  been  a 
desideratum  iu  the  literary  world,  ami  was  so 


sacrament  of  that  clnirch  for  which  he  ai)pear3 
to  liave  cared  little  while  living,  and  only  to 
have  sought  in  his  dying  hour,  when  its  promises 
of  future  safety  are  thouglit  worth  the  experiment. 
In  poetry,  Pojie  was  the  follower  of  Dryden, 


successful  that  he  w;is  enabled,  when  not  more  1  who  was  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called  the 
than  thirty  years  old,  to  purcliase  his  classical  "  poetry  of  artificial  life."  But  he  polished  and 
villa  of  Twickenham,  on  the  Thames,  where  he  ;  ]>erfected  what  the  other  had  founded,  and  thus 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  study  combined  with  became  himself  the  leader  of  the  school,  in  prefer- 
gardcning.  It  was  here,  also,  that  lie  found  an  ence  to  Dryden.  And  here  the  comparison  which 
opportunity  to  cluistise  that  host  of  small  critics  Johnson  h;\s  drawn  between  the  pair  may  be  al- 
who  had  ceaselessly  buzzed  round  him  with  a  ma-  ,  luded  to,  as  the  best  estimate  which  has  yet  been 
lignity  that  irritated,  although  it  could  not  harm  formed  of  their  respective  merits.  To  Dryden, 
him.  As  they  were  too  numerous  for  individu.d  indeed,  belonged  a  strength,  majesty,  and  fervour 
conflict,  as  well  as  too  insignificant  to  be  thus  dis-  which  his  successor  never  attained  ;  but  on  the 
tiiiguished,  he  attacked  the  swarm  collectively,  other  hand.  Pope  exhibited  a  delicacy  and  ten- 
and  with  one  fell  sweep,  by  the  publication  of  the  derne.ss  of  feeling,  and  sustained  well-balanced 
Dunciad,  in  1728;  and  who  that  has  read  it  can  dignity  of  thought  and  style,  of  which  Dryden  was 
forget  his  description  of  Fleet  River  or  Ditch,  incapable.  This  distinction  can  be  easily  felt  by  a 
with  its  dingy  wharves  and  stranded  lighters,  or  I  comparison  of  "Alexander's  Feast"  and  "Elegy 
the  competitions  in  diving  among  its  dirty  wa-  on  Mi-s.  Anne  Killigrew,"  Dryden's  best  produc- 
ters,  by  which  he  ridiculed  the  dulness  and  scui--  tions,  with  Pope's  "Epi:>tle  of  Eloisa  to  Abolard." 
rility  of  his  adversaries  ?  It  must  be  confessed,  i  "Elegy  on  the  Death  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady," 
however,  that  although  Pope  had  thus  nursed  his  and  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock.''  In  the  same 
wrath  so  long,  he  had  not  allowed  it  full  time  for  I  manner,  as  satirists,  both  were  equally  terrible, 
discrimination,  and  thus  several  were  embalmed  the  one  in  '"Mac  Flecuo"  and  "  Abs;\lom  and 
in  the  Dunciad  whose  real  merits  have  survived  '  Achitophel,"  the  other  in  the  *'  Dunciad"  and 
such  obloquy.  Of  these  it  is  enough  to  name  his  "Epistles;"  but  if  Dryden's  satire  was  an 
(Jolley  Gibber,  and  still  more,  Daniel  Defoe.  In  '  iron  mace,  that  shattered  and  crushed  while  it 
1733-34,  he  published  the  three  epistles  of  the    killed,  Pope's  was  the  keen-edged  scimitar  of  the 
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eastern  sultan,  that  with  a  silent  wave  bereaved 
the  shoulders  of  their  head  or  the  body  of  a  limb. 
AVhile  both  were  thus  poets  of  the  highest  order, 
the  superior  polish  and  epigrammatic  point,  as  well 
as  better  sustained  and  even  dignity  of  the  poetry 
of  Pope,  have  caused  it  to  be  more  universally 
quoted,  and  given  it  a  greater  influence  than  the 
more  energetic  but  unequal  productions  of  the 
other.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare, 
no  writer  throughout  the  whole  range  of  English 
poeti-y  lias  ever  been  the  source  of  such  frequent 
reference  as  the  bard  of  Twickenham. 

The  effect  of  the  poetry  of  Pope  upon  the  lite- 
rary sjiirit  of  his  day  was  soon  manifested.  It 
became  the  standard,  and  he  soon  found  him- 
self surrounded  with  a  host  of  imitators.  But  it 
was  more  easy  to  follow  the  artificial  structure 
and  cadence  of  his  lines  than  the  genius  that  in- 
spii-ed  them;  and  thus  every  one  who  could  num- 
ber syllables  upon  his  fingers,  and  end  them  with 
rhymes,  became  a  poet  of  Pope's  own  school. 
Often,  too,  the  very  closeness  of  resemblance  was 
all  the  more  provoking,  that  at  first  sight  the 
mere  efligy  of  straw  looked  like  a  living  man. 
In  this  way  the  artificial  school  was  fully  estab- 
lished; and  after  it  had  sung  monotonously  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  until  society  was  fairly 
laid  to  sleep,  a  new  one  succeeded  to  rouse  it 
"with  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder."  In  such  a 
reaction  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Pope  was 
sure  to  suff"er;  and  he  who  had  hitherto  been 
"worshipped  as  an  Apollo  was  thrown  aside  like 
a  discarded  idol.  Such,  till  lately,  was  the 
usage  of  the  present  century,  in  which  it  was 
the  fashion  to  decry  him  as  a  mere  rhymer  rather 
than  a  veritable  poet.  But  this  feeling  is  also 
subsiding;  and  the  time  seems  not  far  distant 
when  his  mei-its,  freed  from  the  adulation  of  his 
friends,  as  well  as  the  unjust  censure  of  his  ene- 
mies, will  be  estimated  at  their  proper  value. 

Another  eminent  writer,  by  whom  the  arti- 
ficial in  poetry  w^as  illusti-ated,  was  Joseph  Addi- 
son. He  was  born  at  Milston,  Wiltshire,  in  1672. 
His  first  public  attempt  in  poetry  was  an  address 
to  Dryden,  wluch  he  wrote  in  his  twenty-second 
year ;  and  continuing  this  literary  connection,  he 
wrote  an  essay  on  Virgil's  Georgics,  pi^efixed  to 
Dryden's  translation,  and  rendered  the  fourth 
Georgic  into  English  verse,  which  Dryden  j)ub- 
lished  in  his  Miscellany,  in  1693.  Addison's  next 
attempt ^vas  an  "  Account  of  the  Greatest  English 
Poets,"  also  written  in  verse  ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  "A  Poem  to  his  Majesty,  presented  to 
theLord-Keepei',"  which,  although  sufficiently  fri- 
gid, was  so  acceptable  that  it  pi-ocured  the  author 
a  pension  of  i'300  a-year  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  tour  of  Italy.  Two  years  were  spent  in  this 
classical  journey,  and  with  such  good  effect,  that 
his  "Letter  from  Italy  to  Charles,  Lord  Halifax, 


1701,"  is  the  most  animated  of  all  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions. In  1702  he  returned  to  England,  where, 
in  consequence  of  his  writing  the  "  Campaign,"  the 
best  "gazette  in  rhyme"  which  jioetry  could  pro- 
duce, he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  appeals, 
and  afterwards  under -secretary  of  state.  Con- 
tinuing his  poetical  attempts,  he  wrote  the  opera 
of  "  Rosamond,"  which  proved  a  failure ;  and  a 
comedy,  entitled  the  "  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted" 
House,"  which  was  not  acted  imtil  after  his  death. 
But  the  most  popular  of  all  his  poetical  produc- 
tions was  the  tragedy  of  "Cato,"  which  was  acted 
for  many  nights  with  almost  iinjirecedented  suc- 
ces.s,  both  Whigs  and  Tories  combining  in  their 
applause;  and  it  was  soon  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  and  German.  In  1716-17,  Addison  mar- 
ried the  Countess-dowager  of  Warwick,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state ;  but  his  marriage 
was  a  source  of  domestic  unhappiness,  while  his 
constitutional  timidity  and  literaiy  fastidious- 
ness made  him  so  unfit  for  the  duties  of  the  seere- 
tary.ship,  that  he  was  fain  to  retire  from  it  with 
a  pension  of  ^1500  per  annum.  His  death  oc- 
curi-ed  in  June,  1719.  His  character  as  a  poet 
may  be  surmised  from  the  foregoing  sketch  ;  but 
it  was  as  the  great  moral  essayist  of  England 
that  his  influence  was  best  dii'ected,  as  well  as  his 
literary  reputation  most  permanently  established. 
With  Sir  Richard  Steele  he  established  the  Spec- 
tator, in  which  he  was  also  the  principal  writer ; 
and  by  its  influence  a  new  literary  era  was  com- 
menced in  England,  of  which  the  critical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  refinement  may  be  traced  in 
the  journalism  of  the  present  age.  It  is  upon 
this  high  pedestal  that  the  permanent  renown  of 
Addison  is  placed,  and  not  upon  his  verses,  which 
were  little  more  than  a  cold,  second-hand  imita- 
tion of  Pope.  His  "Vision  of  Mirza,"  or  a  single 
chapter  of  his  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  is  richly 
worth  not  only  his  "  Campaign,"  but  his  "  Cato" 
also. 

Of  less  poetical  ostentation  was  Matthew  Prior, 
whom  fortune  also  elevated  into  political  place 
and  statesmanship.  He  was  born  in  1664,  but 
where,  or  by  whom  begot,  is  unknown.  He  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle,  a  vintner  at  Charing 
Cross,  with  whom  he  officiated  as  tapster ;  but 
having  been  discovered  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
reading  Horace,  the  kind  nobleman  sent  him  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  to  the  embassy  sent  to  the 
Hague.  Two  similar  appointments  followed  — 
the  one  to  Ryswick,  and  the  other  to  the  court  of 
Versailles.  In  1701  he  entered  parliament  as  re- 
presentative for  the  borough  of  East  Grinistead  ; 
but  deserted  his  former  patrons,  the  Whigs,  and 
joining  the  Tories  (whom,  however,  he  afterwards 
forsook  also),  and  was  in  consequence  appointed 
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to  repair  with  Bolingbroke  to  France  in  1711,  to 
negotiate  a  ti-eaty  of  peace.  For  his  share  in 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  poet  -was  accused  of 
liigh  treason,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  but 
afterwards  liberated  without  trial,  although  not 
without  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fine,  which, 
with  the  loss  of  his  political  offices  and  pro- 
spects of  promotion,  reduced  him  nearly  to  his 
original  poverty.  Thus  abandoned,  he  betook 
himself  to  authorship  as  a  profession,  and  pub- 
lished his  poem  entitled  "Alma,"  and  afterwards 
his  more  important  work  "  Solomon,"  which  he 
valued  as  his  best  production,  although  his  tales 
and  other  smaller  pieces  are  more  lively,  spark- 
ling, and  popular.  Pie  was  more  fortunate  also 
than  tlie  generality  of  authors,  for  a  costly  edition 
of  his  collected  poems  procured  liim  £4000,  to 
which  an  e(]ual  sum  was  generously  added  by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Thus  ]irovided  with  a  com- 
]>eteuce,  Prior  retired  into  private  life,  and  soon 
after  died,  in  1721,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His 
poetry  is  natural,  graceful,  and  flexible,  combining 
the  correctness  and  ])olish  of  his  own  day  with 
the  ease  and  vigour  of  an  earlier  period — much 
of  the  music  of  Pope,  and  the  masculine  nerve 
of  Dryden  ;  while  in  spirit  it  is  a  happy,  joyous, 
dancing  inspiration,  skimming  lightly  u])on  the 
surface  of  life,  and  troubling  itself  neither  with 
the  cares  nor  the  hidden  wisdom  that  lies  buried 
beneath . 

A  ])oet  in  many  cases  resembling  Prior,  al- 
thouirh  inferior  to  him  in  ease  and  elegance,  was 
the   ha]>py- hearted,  simple-minded  John  Gay, 
whom  Pope  truly  characterized  as  being  "in  wit 
a  man  — simi)licity  a   child."     He  was  born   in 
Devonshire  in  1688,  and  w:vs  a])prenticed  to  a 
liondou  silk-mercer ;  but  soon  escai)ed  such  un- 
congenial occu]iation,and  commenced  the  life  of  a 
poet,  in  1711,  by  publishing  his  "  Rural  Sports." 
His  next  work  was  the  "Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six 
P;ustorals,"  a  jn-oduction  written  exjirossly  to  ridi- 
cule the  flimsy  pastorals  of  Ambrose  Philips;  but 
in  this  attempt,  which  he  sought  to  accomplish 
by  a  bona  fide  representation  of  clowns  and  she]> 
herdesses  instead  of  an  Arcadian  one,  he,  by  the 
vei-y  truthfulness  of  his  descriptions,  has  made 
the  "Shepherd's Week"  the  best  of  all  modern  i>as- 
torals.     After  this  he  puldished '•  Trivia,  or  the 
Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,"  the  most 
vivid  sketch  of  metropolitan  life  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  has  come  down  to  us;  and  the  "Fan," 
a  mock-heroic  description  of  fashir)n:ible  life,  in 
three  books.    Ho  then  attempted  the  drama  ;  l>ut 
of  the  four  comedies  lie  produced  between  1713 
and  1724,  only  the  second  was  successful.    These 
oflTorts  in  wiiting  for  the  stage  were  followed  by 
hid  "  Fables,"  produced  for  the  esjiecial  improve- 
ment of  the  boy-Duke  of  Cumberland,  afterwards 
tiie  victor  of  Culloden.     But  of  all  Gaj-'s  produc- 


tions that  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera"  was  the  most 
distinguished.  The  idea  of  a  Newgate  pastoral, 
in  which  thieves,  thief- takers,  and  prostitutes 
were  to  form  the  princi]ial  characters,  and  Eng- 
lish music  the  chief  attraction,  was  suggested  to 
him  by  Dean  Swift,  and  so  successfully  improved 
upon  by  the  author,  that  the  "  Beggar's  Opera," 
with  certain  needful  excisions,  is  still  a  favourite 
with  the  British  public.  But  what  must  have 
been  the  moral  taste  of  those  audiences  that  were 
wont  to  applaud  it  in  all  its  primitive  integrity  ? 
The  run  it  enjoyed  lasted  sixty-three  nights;  and 
such  was  its  popularity  that  it  originated  the 
English  opera,  a  new  species  of  popular  amuse- 
ment that  tended  to  the  further  improvement  of 
our  own  national  music.  After  a  happy,  though 
not  a  long  life,  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
and  the  friendshiji  of  Pope  and  Swift,  Gay  died 
in  December,  1732,  after  a  short  illness  of  three 
days.  Besides  his  "  Fables,"  his  songs  are  still  as 
familiar  and  as  effectual  to  charm  as  when  they 
were  first  written ;  and  of  these  it  is  sufficient  to 
name  ''  Black-eyed  Susan,"  '""Twas  when  the  Seas 
were  Roaring,"  and  "Cease  your  Fuiniing." 

A  still  more  remarkable  chai-acter  than  any  of 
the  foregoing — himself  also  a  gi-eat  poet,  although 
poetry  did  not  constitute  his  chief  distinction  or 
source  of  moral  influence — was  Jonathan  Swift, 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  To  attempt  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  however  brief,  would  include  not  only 
a  literary  but  political  histoiy  of  his  times.  His 
poetrv,  which  was  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
and  evidently  written  without  efl'ort,  as  well  as 
without  the  usual  aim  at  poetical  distinction, 
would  of  itself,  however,  have  given  him  a  high 
jdace,  from  the  vigorous  terseness  of  language  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  as  well  as  the  keen  satiri- 
cal power  with  which  it  scorches  and  corrodes 
like  a  poisonous  distillation  wherever  it  falls.  It 
is  the  quintessence  of  misanthropy,  which  formed 
the  chief  element  of  his  character;  and  the  viry 
act  of  reducing  his  thoughts  to  poetica.1  measure, 
seemed  with  him  only  the  act  of  concentrating 
his  gall  and  wormwood,  and  applying  it  with 
more  deliberate  and  deadly  effect.  But  when 
he  condescended  to  toy  with  vei-se,  as  a  relief 
from  the  bitter  thoughts  with  which  his  heart 
so  often  overflowed,  his  homely,  but  vigorous 
and  most  amusing  pictures  are  perfectly  unique, 
in  an  age  of  such  fastidious,  artificial  poetry.  In 
]iroof  of  this  we  have  only  to  refer  to  such  ])ieces 
as  his  "  Baucis  and  Philemon,"  'The  Grand 
Question  Debated,'"  and  his  description  of  "Morn- 
ing," and  a  '•  City  Shower."  As  a  prose  writer, 
however,  he  was  still  more  widely  known,  and  will 
continue  to  be  best  remembered  ;  and  thousands 
will  read  his  Gulliver's  Travels  who  have  never 
perused  one  line  of  his  poetry.      P>esides  <his 
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standard  \vork  he  -wrote  others  equally  popular 
iu  their  day,  although  now  less  highly  estimated, 
such  as  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  the  Tale  of  a 
Tab,  and,  above  all,  the  Drapior's  Letters.  His, 
i:ideed,  was  a  strange  life,  whether  as  poet,  divine, 
jwlitician,  or  Irish  demagogue  ;  and  the  best  apo- 
logy that  can  be  found  for  it  was  perhaps  unin- 
tentionally expressed  by  himself,  while  he  looked 
at  a  stately  elm,  of  which  the  uppermost  branches 
were  withered  •  "  I  shall  be  like  that  tree,"  he  said 
mournfully  ;  "  I  shall  die  at  the  top."  He  felt 
that  the  element  of  insanity  was  within  him,  and 
anticipated  the  termination.  And  it  came  at  last ; 
so  that  during  the  three  closing  years  of  his  life 
he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  idiocy  or 
childhood,  and  he  died  a  "  driveller  and  a  show." 
He  left  his  fortune  to  build  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Dublin  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  whom 
he  had  not  greatly  tended  to  sober — 

"  Aud  showed,  by  ono  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much." 

Justly  deserving  a  high  ])lace  among  the  best 
poets  of  tills  age  was  Dr.  Edward  Young,  the 
popular  aiithor  of  Night  Thoughts.  He  was  born 
near  Winchester^  in  1681,  Having  been  educated 
at  Winchester  School,  and  afterwards  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  he  commenced  his  literary 
career  as  poet,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Addi- 
son's "Campaign,"  and  hoping  to  secure  a  share  of 
that  court  favour  which  made  the  latter  a  secre- 
tary of  state.  But  although  he  wrote  political 
eiilogies,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  coiut  paid  no 
heed  to  them ;  and  notwithstanding  his  poetical 
flatteries  both  of  Anne  and  George  I.,  neither 
place  nor  pension  rewarded  his  loyalty.  Disap- 
pointed iu  his  hopes  of  court  favour,  he  sought 
the  patronage  of  the  public  by  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  produced  two  tragedies,  the  first  of 
Avhich,  "Busiris,"  was  acted  in  1719;  and  the 
second,  the  "Revenge,"  in  1731.  But  despair- 
ing to  obtain  independence  through  mez'e  literary 
merit.  Young  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1728, 
when  he  was  appointed  chai^lain  to  George  II., 
and  afterwards  endowed  with  the  rectorship  of 
Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire.  At  the  age  of  fifty 
he  married  ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife  and  her 
two  children  by  a  former  marriage,  so  deeply 
affected  him,  that  he  poured  forth  his  Night 
Thoughts,  a  poem  that,  notwithstanding  its 
stately,  artificial  style,  possesses  more  true  gran- 
deur and  impassioned  tender  feeling  than  almost 
any  poem  in  the  English  tongue.  Another  cause 
of  its  wide  and  Listing  popularity  is  to  be  found 
in  its  pure  moral  and  religious  character,  which 
has  secured  for  it  a  permanent  favour  scarcely 
accoi'ded  to  the  writings  of  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Besides  this  distinguished  production, 
which  was  not  written  till  he  had  passed  the  age 
of  sixty,  and  his  tragedies,  Young  was  abeady 
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favourably  known  by  a  series  of  poetical  works, 
the  chief  of  which  were,  "Love  of  Fame  the  Uni- 
versal Passion,"  the  "Last  Day,"  the  "Force  of 
Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love,"  and  a  paraphrase 
of  part  of  the  book  of  Job.  Continu ing  to  the  close 
of  his  well-spent  life,  he  wrote  "  Reflections  on 
the  Public  Situation  of  the  Kingdom,"  a  poem 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  a  prose 
work,  entitled,  "The  Centaur  not  Fabulous;" 
and  several  otlier  pi'odnctious,  among  which  the 
chief  was  "Resignation,"  a  poem  written  in  the 
eighty-second  j-ear  of  his  age. 

Another  religious  poet  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
an  eminent  theologian  and  acute  metaphysician, 
was  Isaac  Watts,  who  wrote  hymns  and  cate- 
chisms for  children,  lyrics  for  vhe  matured, 
and  i)rofound  disquisitions  for  the  learned  and 
talented — a  man  whose  varied  attainments  were 
incessantly  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  He  was  born  in  1672,  and 
v.'as  distinguished  by  his  intellectual  precocity 
and  scholarship,  which  he  was  anxious  to  employ 
as  a  dissenting  minister ;  but  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion so  disqualified  h.im  for  public  duties,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retire- 
ment. This  was  the  less  to  be  regi-etted,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  produce  those 
numerous  works  by  which  society  v/as  so  largely 
benefited.  His  poetry  consists  of  hymns  for 
the  nursery  and  childhood — a  species  of  author- 
ship which  he  may  be  said  to  have  originated ; 
sacred  lyrics,  under  the  title  of  "Divine  Love;"  a 
paraphrase  of  the  psalms  of  David,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  hj^mns  for  public  worship.  In  this  way 
the  spirit  of  Isaac  "Watts  has  been  interwoven 
with  the  feeling  of  the  religious  world  from  in- 
fancy  to  manhood,  and  immortality  been  insured 
to  his  poetiy  by  solemn  heavenward  consecra- 
tion. It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  he  v/as  no 
mere  rhymer,  but  a  poet  of  genuine  power,  other- 
Avise  he  could  scarcely  have  won  the  universal 
suffi'age  which  he  so  quickly  obtained,  or  have 
kept  it  unimpaired  to  the  present  day.  He  as 
Avell  as  Young  may  be  said  to  have  discovered 
the  secret  which  even  abler  poets  than  them- 
selves have  failed  to  discover  —  the  secret  of 
poetical  immortality. 

Poetry  had  now  become  a  mechanical  process — 
a  tuning  of  words  and  building  up  of  syllables ; 
and  in  searching  for  a  j^oet  of  nature's  own  fa- 
shioning, we  must  pass  from  the  artificial  state 
of  society  now  predominant  in  England,  to  the 
still  semi-barbarous  north,  where  natural  feeling 
had  as  yet  ample  scope,  as  well  as  free  utterance. 
And  here  we  find  Allan  Ramsay,  the  worthy 
successor  of  James  I.,  Dunbar,  and  Lindsay. 
Allan  Ramsay  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  iu  1G8G, 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  in  Edin- 
burgh to   the  unpoetical  occupation  of  a  wig- 
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maker,  aucl  did  not  begin  to  write  verses  until 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-six.     His  ear- 
lier attempts  were  in  small  broad-sheets,  which 
were  sold  for  a  penny;  and  as  no  such  poetry 
had   been  written  in   Scotland  since  the  days 
of  "Davie  Lindsay,"  Ramsay's  sil)ylliue  leav^es 
wei-e   soon   in   every   house.       Aiming  at   still 
higher   strains,  he  then  ventured  upon  a  con- 
tinuation of    Ckrisfs  Kii'k  on  the  Green;   and 
produced,  in  1725,  his   pastoral   drama  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  a  work  which  established  his 
reputation  as  the  Scottish  Theocritus,  and  jno- 
cured  him  a  poetical  renown  which  ])romises  to 
be  as  lasting  as  the  natural  characters  and  feel- 
ings he  adopted  for  his  theme.     Such,  indeed, 
was  a  due  reward  of  that  honest  daring  which  de- 
scribed the  loves  and  the  occupations  of  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  as  they  really  are,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  time,  undismayed  by  their 
homely  dinners  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  the  mists 
and  driving   showers  among  which  their  stray 
bleaters  have  to  be  collected.     In  the  meantime, 
Ramsay,  who  possessed  all  the  prudent  economy 
of  his  countrymen,  had  so  well  liusbanded  his 
means,  as  enabled  him  to  exchange  the  occupa- 
tion of  wig-maker  for  the  more  congenial  one  of 
bookseller,  while  his  reputation  extending  into 
England,  procured  him  tlie  friendnhip  of  Pope 
and  Gay.     As  he  had  given  proof  of  his  discre- 
tion, by  not  venturing  forth  as  a  poet  until  his 
mind  was  matured,  he  furnished  one  still  more 
diihcult  and   self-denying,   by  abandoning  the 
tempting  occupation  before  the  decay  of  age  had 
endangered  the  reputation  he  had  already  ac- 
quired.    In  this  way,  as  he  tells  us,  he  went  on 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-five,  when  he  thought 
it  full  time  to  stop,  after  twenty  years  of  suc- 
cessful enterprise.     As  a  song  writer,  Ramsay 
is  only  inferior  to  Burns ;  as  a  translator,  his  ad- 
mirable versions  from  Horace  into  the  Scottish 
dialect  are  equal  to  any  translations  made  by 
Pope  and  Dryden ;  while  his  jioetical  tales  are 
superior  to  those  of  Prior.     But,  for  his  Gentle 
Shepherd  it  would   be  dillicult  to  find  a  com- 
]iaririon  in  the  whole  range  of  pastoral  poetry, 
ancient  or  modern.    In  this  he  stands  alone,  and 
as  yet  uuapproached.    Even  the  scenery  of  his 
play  has  now  become  hallowed  ground  ;  and  few 
are  the  visitoi-s  to  Scotland,  whether  English  or 
foreign,  who  neglect  to  make  a  pilgi-image  to 
Habbie's  How. 

While  Allan  Ramsay  was  thus  winning  a  high 
poetical  reputation  both  for  himself  and  his 
country,  another  poet,  also  a  Scot  and  genuine 
lover  of  nature,  was  in  training  to  accomplish  the 
same  high  enterprise  in  England.  AVe  allude  to 
the  author  of  the  Seasons.  James  Thomson  was 
born  at  Etlnam,  near  Kelso,  Roxburghshire,  in 
1700.  "While  a  school-boy  his  chief  occupation  was 


the  writing  of  poetry;  and  after  he  had  completed 
his  college  education,  his  early  love  so  strongly 
predominated  that  his  trial  discoui'se  in  the  di- 
vinity hall  astounded   both  professor  and  stu- 
dents by  its  poetical  sentiments,  and  the  resem- 
blance of  its  language  to  blank  verse.   The  severe 
criticisms  which  he  imderwent  on  the  occasion 
so  disgusted  him  with  all  further  attempts  to 
study  for  the  church,  that  he  aln-uptly  left  the 
college  and  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  poet 
in  London.     Thither  he  accordingly  repaii-ed  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  entered  the  metropo- 
lis a  stranger,  with  a  pair  of  worn-out  shoes  on 
his  feet,  and  little  or  nothing  in  his  pocket  but 
the  manuscript  of  "  Winter,"  the  first  part  of  his 
Seasons,  with  the  publication  of  which  he  pur- 
posed to  commence  the  campaign.     But  the  very 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  language,  so  unlike 
the  stilted  artificial  style  that  was  now  in  vogue, 
nearly  sealed  its  fate ;  and  it  was  oidy  by  a  for- 
tunate accident,  after  he  had  hawked  his  produc- 
tion from  one  j)ublisher  to  another,  that  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  discerning  critic,  whose  recom- 
mendation ])assed  it  through  the  jjress,  and  intro- 
duced it  to  the  favour  of  the  litei-ary  world.    The 
freshness  and  lieauty  of  its  descriptions  caught 
and  delighted  the  public  taste ;  and  this  hai)py 
result  so  encouraged  their  author  that  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  poem  were  successiv^ely  produced, 
until  the  whole  Seasons  was  completed.     It  was 
fortunate   for   the    constitutional    indolence    of 
James  Thomson  that  the  spur  of  necessity  often 
quickened  his  progress,  so  that,  besides  liis  great 
work  already  mentioned,  he  produced  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  another  called 
"  Britannia,"  and  a  third,  in  five  books,  entitled 
"  Liberty."     He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the 
stage,  and  wrote  the  following  di-amatic  produc- 
tions :— '•  Sophonisba,"  "  Agamemnon,"  "  Edward 
and  Eleanora,"  the  "  Masque  of  Alfred,"  written  in 
conjunction  with  David  ]Mallet,and  "Tancred  and 
Si'^ismunda."    But  his  dramatic  eflbrts  have  sunk 
into  the  same  oblivion  that  has  buried  most  of 
the  stage  productions  of  the  period.      After  a 
prec<iriou3  life,  he  was  placed  in  comfortable  in- 
dependence  by  a   pension   from  the  Prince   of 
Wales,  and  by  the  situation  of  surveyor-general 
of  the  Leeward  Isles — an  appointment  which  he 
could  discharge   by  deputy.      In  this   position, 
surrounded  by  affectionate  friends,  and  with  the 
means  of  enjoying  that  luxurious  ease  which  he 
valued  as  much  as  poetical  fame,  Thomson  pro- 
duced his  last  and  best  poem,  the  Ca-stlc  of  In- 
dolence.    Never,  perhaps,  did  poet  devote  him- 
self to  a  more  congenial  subject;  and  in  its  rich, 
tranquil  descriptions,  as  well  as  Lydian  music  of 
versification,  we  have   the  wellings  forth  of  a 
heart  reclining  upon  roses,  and  watching 

"  The  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half -shut  eye." 
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It  is  upon  this  work,  and  upon  the  Seasons,  that 
his  reputation  will  rest  as  one  of  our  greatest  as 
well  as  most  original  of  poets. 

In  an  age  of  such  artificial  poetry  as  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  dramatic  writers  of  Eng- 
land could  scarcely  escape  the  contagion;  and 
the  popularity  of  Addison's  "Cato"  was  a  sufficient 
index  of  the  public  taste  for  rhetorical  declama- 
tion, instead  of  genuine  passion.  To  this  also 
must  be  added  that  prurient  craving  for  indeli- 
cacy which  dramatic  writers  were  as  yet  com- 
pelled, as  well  as  too  willing  to  gratify.  In  the 
walk  of  tragedy  the  name  of  Southerne  occurs 
as  belonging  to  the  present,  as  well  as  the  former 
period  of  our  history,  for  his  long  life  of  eighty- 
seven  years  did  not  terminate  till  1746.  Of  the 
ten  plays  which  he  wrote,  the  best  are  "  Isabella, 
or  the  Fatal  Marriage,"  and  "  Oi'oonoko,"  both  of 
which  kept  possession  of  the  stage  until  very  re- 
cently. Another  author  of  tragedies  was  Nicho- 
las Rowe,  who  is  best  known  by  his  "Jane  Shore," 
the  tale  of  which  is  of  itself  pathetic  ;  and  his 
"  Fair  Penitent,"  in  which  Lothario,  like  the  Don 
Juan  of  the  "  Libertine  Destroyed,"  at  an  earlier 
period,  became  the  model  of  those  gallant  gay 
scoundrels  whose  mibliishing  achievements  so 
plentifully  crowd  the  annals  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  better  dramatic  writer  than  either  of 
these,  because  more  natural  and  unassuming,  was 
William  Lillo,  who,  leaving  kings  and  heroes,  ad- 
ventured upon  domestic  tragedy  and  the  calami- 
ties of  private  life.  He  produced  three  dramas 
of  this  description;  the  first  being  the  well-known 
annual  exhibition,  "George  Barnwell ;"  the  othei-s 
Avere  "Fatal  Curiosity"  and  "Arden  of  Feversham." 
The  chief  fault  urged  against  these  productions 
was,  that  their  subjects  are  below  the  notice  of 
the  tragic  muse  ;  but  setting  this  doubtful  ques- 
tion aside,  Lillo,  on  great  emei-gencies,  showed 
himself  such  a  master  both  of  the  loathetic  and 
terrible,  as  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  in  dramatic 
authorship.  Of  the  writers  of  comed}'^,  William 
Congreve  is  worthy  of  chief  notice,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  great  celebrity  which  he  acquired 
in  his  day,  but  the  genuine  wit  and  humour  with 
which  his  productions  absolutely  overflow.  Such, 
however,  is  the  immorality  with  which  they 
are  j^ervaded,  that  now  they  are  never  acted,  and 
very  seldom  read.  Besides  his  comedies,  he  pro- 
duced one  tragedy,  called  the  "  Mourning  Bride," 
written  upon  the  French  model,  and  therefore  a 
cold,  stately,  dramatic  rhyme,  in  which  the  unities 
are  carefully  observed.  The  fame  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh  will  rest  with  posterity  more  upon  his 
architectural  than  dramatic  merits,  though  the 
'•  Provoked  Wife"  and  the  "Relapse  "  wei-e  among 
the  most  popular  comedies  of  the  day,  while  their 
intrinsic  merits  fully  deserved  such  distinction. 
His  principal  architectural  designs  were  those  of 


Blenheim  and  Castle  Howard.  George  Farquhar 
who  wrote  seven  comedies  and  died  at  the  prema- 
ture age  of  thirty,  over-tasked  and  heart-broken, 
has  left, in  his  "Beaux'  Stratagem,"  a  high  promise 
of  what  he  might  have  effected  with  a  longer  life 
or  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  Of 
Colley  Gibber  and  Mrs.  Centlivre,  their  chief 
merit  consisted  in  adapting  either  their  own 
comedies,  or  those  of  others,  to  the  best  purposes 
of  stage  effect,  which  they  were  able  to  accom- 
plish from  the  experience  they  had  acqixired,  the 
former  as  actor  and  manager,  and  the  latter  as 
an  actress.  Cibbei-'s  "Careless  Husband,"  and 
Mrs.  Centlivre's  "  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  are 
still  welcome  occupants  of  the  English  stage. 

While  the  drama  was  thus  declining  in  England, 
and  the  bulky  folio  romances  of  the  chivalrous 
or  classical  ages  disappearing,  as  too  ponderous 
for  the  volatile  generation  that  had  succeeded,  it 
was  evident  that  that  indestructible  play  of  fancy, 
which  had  thus  suffered  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion, would  quickly  burst  into  a  new  field.  ]\Ian 
must  have  fiction  as  well  as  fact ;  his  path  in 
life  must  be  cheered  and  amused,  as  well  as  di- 
rected ;  and  the  only  question  now  at  issue  was, 
the  mode  in  which  fiction  was  to  be  prepared,  in 
order  to  meet  the  universal  craving.  This  was 
solved  by  the  novel,  a  department  of  literature, 
that  like  a  newly  discovered  mine,  was  hailed  with 
delight,  and  sought  by  adventurers  in  crowds. 
Henceforth  novel  writing  was  to  constitute  the 
most  copious,  if  not  the  most  useful  or  influential 
department  of  authorship,  not  only  in  England, 
which  was  properly  its  native  birth-place,  but 
over  the  Continent,  and  the  literary  world  at 
large. 

The  earliest  of  our  novel  writers  was  Daniel 
Defoe,  a  native  of  London,  born  in  1()()1.  He 
was  a  man  who  in  his  time  played  many  parts, 
having  been  in  active  every-day  life  a  student 
for  the  church,  Monmouth  insiu-rectionist,  ho- 
sier, tile-maker,  and  woollen  merchant ;  while  in 
literature  he  was  political  economist  and  satirist, 
poet,  reviewer,  polemical  theologian,  historian, 
and  novelist.  The  last  character  he  did  not 
adopt  until  every  other  department  had  been  tried 
and  found  unsuccessful;  and  his  first  novel,  which 
was  his  best,  was  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  was 
published  in  1719.  If  such  a  strict  adherence  to 
nature  and  probability  as  to  make  the  tale  be  at 
first  reading  received  as  a  veritable  narrative, 
is  the  highest  quality  of  a  good  novel,  then, 
Defoe  succeeded  in  this  essential  more  completely 
than  all  who  succeeded  him;  for  in  the  adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  nothing  is  overstrained  or 
out  of  place ;  and  while  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative is  kept  up  to  the  close,  the  incidents  are 
such  as  might  have  befallen  any  man,  and  in  the 
case  of  his  shipwrecked  mariner  and  wandering 
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traveller,  could  scarcely  Lave  been  otlierwise 
than  as  they  are  set  down  in  this  most  veritable 
biography.  The  same  wondrous  life-like  power 
was  manifested  in  many  of  his  other  writings, 
so  that  his  "Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  "History 
of  the  Great  Plague  of  Loudon,"  and  "Apparition 
of  Mrs.  Veal"  were  often  quoted  as  grave  his- 
torical authorities.  But  of  the  many  works  of 
Defoe,  in  all  210  books  and  pamphlets,  of  which 
six  are  voluminous  novels,  none  have  retained 
the  popularity  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  it  is  by 
this  especially  that  j^osterity  will  remember  him 
as  long  as  the  English  language  endures.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  Swift's  best  prose 
work — Gulliver's  Travels — in  which  the  dean  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  and  perhaps  to  rival  Defoe's 
popular  productioi},  derives  its  principal  charm 
from  its  close  imitation  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Crusoe  narrative. 

The  next  in  order  of  English  novelists  was 
Samuel  Richardson.    He  followed  the  occupation 
of  a  printer  in  London,  and  was  held  in  general 
esteem   as   a  thriving  tradesman   and   upright 
honest  citizen,  until  the   talent  buried   within 
him  was  called  forth  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  request  made  to  him  by  two  Lon- 
don publishers  to  write  a  series  of  useful  homely 
letters  on  the  common  affairs  of  life,    liichard.-son 
commenced  the  task  in  his  back-shop  during  the 
intervals  of  business ;  the  work  grew  upon  his 
hands,  and  the  result  was  Pamela,  which  was 
published  in  1741.     Such  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  pi'oduced,  that  the  whole,  we  are 
told,  was  completed  in  the  incredibly  short  space 
of  three  months.    So  pojiular  and  even  so  fjishiou- 
able  dill  it  become,  that  besides  being  recommen- 
ded from  the  pulpit,  it  was  thumbed  in  kitchens, 
displayed   upon   the    tables  of   drawing-rooms, 
and  carried  about  by  fine  ladies  in  their  walks, 
while  the  ponderous  romances  which  had  hitherto 
formed  the  staple  reading  of  high  life  were  ban- 
isheil,  and  for  ever.     Eight  years  after,  Richard- 
son ])ubli8hed  his  Clarissa  Ilarloicc,  and  in  17">3, 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  by  which  the  poj)ularity 
lie  had  acquired  by  Pamelt  was  deservedly  in- 
creiised,  on  account  of  the  higher  strain  he  had 
now  adopted,  and  their  superior  style  of  charac- 
ter, ]ilot,  and  sentiment.     The  only  fault  that 
can  be  found  with  these  works,  in  the  present 
age  of  railway  speed  in  reading  as  well  as  tra- 
velling, arises   from   their   bulky   character  as 
compared  with  the  modern  three-volume  stan- 
dard ;  but  at  their  first  ajipearance,  no  such  dilH- 
culty  was  felt  by  those  who  had  waded  through 
the  adventures  of  a  Clclia,  Cyinis,  or  Oroondates. 
And  even  yet  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Richard- 
son's writings  may  occur,  after  the  breathless 
haste  of  the  nineteenth  century  demands  a  pause; 
for  what  writer  even  of   the  ])resent  day  has 


equalled  his  description  of  the  insanity  of  Cle- 
mentina or  the  sutierings  of  Clarissa  ? 

Very  different,  both  in  the   style  and  moral 
chai'acter  of  his  writings  as  a  novelist,  was  Henry 
Fielding.     In  Richardson,  while  the  tale  drags 
somewhat   heavily  onward,    and   amidst  many 
deflections,  in  consequence  of  the  epistolaiy  form 
which  he  adopted  as  fittest  for  his  own  jteculiar 
mode  of  delineation,  Fielding  becomes  himself 
the  narrator.     His  mode  of  life  also  decided  his 
walk  in  writing,  which  was  rather  among  the 
follies  and  vices,  than  the  vii'tues  of  humanity. 
Of  a  high  family  but  extravagant  habits,  he  soon 
reduced  himself  to  authorship  as  a  profession ; 
while  his   first  attempts,  which  were   in  fane 
writing  and   politics,    were   unsuccessful.       He 
afterwaixls  became  a  lawyer,  and  finally  a  Loudon 
magistrate,  where   his  own    personal   tastes  as 
well  as  occupations  brought  him  into  close  con- 
tact with  all  the  lowest,  as  well  as  worst  jihascs 
of  human  character  and  occupation.     Thus  quali- 
fied, he  ]  iroduced  Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Janes,  and 
Amelia,  besides  other  less  distinguished  produc- 
tions, in  all  of  which  his  own  life  and  experience 
supplied  an  inexhaustible  store  both  of  thought 
and  incident.     His  Tom  Jones,  which  is  his  best 
work,  is  constructed  with  all  the  ai-tistic  skill 
and  elaboration  of  an  e]iic  poem  or  tragedy,  while 
all  its  chai'actei*s  are  perfect  sketches,  from  Squire 
AUwortliy,  the  type  of  human  excellence,  down 
to  Lady  Bellastou,  the  dcmirej)  of  fashionable  life, 
and  Bh\ck  George,  the  swindler  and   poacher. 
It  may  be  observed  also,  that  novel  writing  wa-s 
already  becoming  that  source  of  ]iecuniary  jirofit 
which  in  after  years  was  its  chief  inspiration, 
and  Fielding  received  £700  for  his  Tu77i  Jones, 
and  £1000  for  his  Ahielia.     If,  like  Richardson, 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  high  moral  aims,  in- 
stead of  identifying  himself  with   the  prurient 
taste  of  the  day,  these  works,  notwithstanding 
the  obsolete  style  of  life  they  dcsoibe,  woidd 
still  have  been  cherished  j^roductions ;  but  as  it 
is,  notwithstanding  their  unequalled  merit,  they 
are  now  reluctantly  consigned  to  justly  merited 
neglect. 

An  equally  ]iopular  novelist,  who  followed 
closely  in  the  wake  of  Fielding,  was  Tobias 
Smollett,  a  native  of  Scotland.  After  various 
changes  of  life,  he  went  to  London  as  an  unbe- 
friendcd  litei-ary  adventurer,  and,  like  Fielding, 
commenced  authorsliip  as  a  dramatic  writer,  iu 
which  he  wa.s  unsuccessful.  He  then  tried  the 
de])artment  of  novel  writing,  in  which  his  gicat- 
est  strength  lay,  and  for  which  his  previous  life 
had  well  fitted  him,  and  produced  successively 
six  novels,  the  last  {/liimphrei/  Clinker)  being 
also  the  best.  Independently  of  this  sustained 
power,  and  the  voluminous  character  of  his  five 
fii-st  novels,  the  overflow  of  his  invention  sceuis 
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to  have  beeu  inexhaustible,  so  that  every  chapter 
is  crowded  with  iucideut,  by  which  he  hurries 
on  his  readers  with  untiring  interest.  Of  course, 
amidst  sucli  impetuous  fertility,  an  elaborate, 
well-constructed  plot  was  in  his  eyes  only  of 
secondary  interest ;  and  in  this,  accordingly,  he 
is  inferior  to  his  gi'eat  predecessor,  while  he  was 
far  beyond  him  in  inventiveness.  From  the  same 
cause,  Smollett  was  equally  indifferent  to  the 
moral  character  of  his  hei-o,  whom  he  drove 
onward  in  a  reckless  career  of  adventui'es,  good 
and  bad,  until  the  close,  which  was  hastily 
wound  up  by  marriage,  reformation,  and  life  in 
the  country.  In  this  way  Roderic  Random  and 
Peregrine  Pickle  are  bold  but  selfish  and  sensual 
Lotharios,  slightly  relieved  by  an  occasional  dash 
of  generosity ;  while  his  Count  Fathom  is  an  un- 
mitigated villain,  and  Sir  Lauucelot  Greaves  a 
hopeless  madman.  But  it  is  in  his  delineation 
of  naval  characters  that  the  excellence  of  Smol- 
lett has  never  been  surpassed ;  so  that  while  his 
novels  are  now  proscribed  in  the  mass,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  immorality,  Lieutenant  Bowling, 
Commodore  Trunnion,  and  Tom  Pipes  will  still 
continue  to  be  quoted  as  imperishable  episodes. 
Independently  of  these  productions,  his  life  was 
one  of  constant  literary  activity,  as  was  mani- 
fested by  his  numerous  political  writings,  and 
esjjecially  by  his  Ilistort/  of  England,  j^art  of 
which  is  usually  appended  to  Hume's  History  of 
England,  for  the  purjiose  of  continuing  the  nai'- 
rative  where  Hume  had  left  it  off.  As  a  poet, 
also,  Smollett  possessed  considerable  merit,  as 
was  fully  shown  by  his  "  Tears  of  Scotland"  and 
"  Ode  to  Leven  Water." 

The  last  of  the  novelists  of  this  pei'iod  was 
Laurence  Sterne,  the  English  Rabelais.  Sterne 
was  born  in  Ireland,  a  country  v/hose  buoyant 
susceptibilities  he  possessed  to  the  full ;  and  he 
betook  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  clergyman, 
to  which  neither  his  mental  temperament  nor 
moral  tendencies  were  especially  suited.  As  a 
novelist,  he  was  in  complete  contrast  to  Smollett ; 
for,  instead  of  caring  for  incident,  his  story  was 
but  a  few  events  thrown  together  without  co- 
herence or  congruity.  But  out  of  these  scanty 
materials  he  contrived  to  weave  a  web  of  mar- 
vellous beauty  and  variety.  Such  was  his  prin- 
cipal work,  Tristram  Shandg,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  intervals  during  a  course  of  several 
years,  the  first  two  volumes  having  appeared  in 
17o9.  Its  principal  charm  consists  in  the  tender 
or  comic  episodes  that  are  introduced  into  it, 
v/hich  form  the  richest  gems  of  the  work — and 
the  exquisite  collection  of  family  portraits  which 
he  has  grouped  together  of  Mr.  Shandy,  Uncle 
Toby,  and  their  several  dependants,  each  of  whom 
is  a  perfect  picture  in  his  way.  With  all  this 
there  is  such  a  constant  succession  of  mirth  and 


pathos  throughout  the  work,  that  it  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  hysteric  condition  of  Jenny  Rinthe- 
rout  in  the  Antiquary — "the  skirl  of  the  greet 
at  the  tail  of  the  guffaw."  Such  abrupt  extremes, 
however,  have  beenfound  too  much  for  the  present 
day,  while  the  artificial  character  and  apj^earance 
of  elTort  that  may  be  detected  under  the  surface, 
have  aroused  the  indignant  self-love  of  modern 
readers  into  the  susijicion  that  the  author  is  all 
the  while  laughing  at  those  .sympathies  which  he 
has  so  successfully  awakened.  They  call  to  mind, 
that  while  he  wept  over  a  dead  ass,  he  left  a 
living  mother  to  starvation.  Besides  Tristram 
Shandy,  Sterne  wrote  his  Sentimental  Journey, 
in  which  the  episode  of  "Maria"  has  been  so  uni- 
versally admired;  and  several  volumes  of  sermons, 
which  might  as  well  have  been  introduced,  in  the 
shape  of  extracts,  into  his  comic  tale.  After  an 
unclerical  life  of  fiddling,  flirting,  and  field  sports, 
intermingled  with  such  irregular  fits  of  study  as 
sufficed  for  his  episodal  writings,  he  died  in  London 
in  1768,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  literature  of 
the  period  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  desideratum 
was  as  yet  unsatisfied.  V>''hatever  changes  it 
might  undergo,  a  healthy  moral  character  was 
still  wanting,  and  some  powerful  influence  was 
needed  to  elevate  and  refine  it.  It  was  too  much 
that  a  lady  could  not  venture  to  witness  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  comedy  n2>on  the  stage  without 
going  to  the  theatre  in  a  mask,  or  read  a  new 
novel  except  by  stealth,  unless  she  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  plead  guilty  to  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge unsuited  to  her  sex  and  character.  Happily, 
however,  the  healing  branch  had  been  already 
cast  into  the  spring,  by  which  its  poisoned  waters 
were  to  be  purified.  We  allude  to  that  series  of 
moral  essays  wliich  appeared  weekly  in  a  periodi- 
cal form,  and  which  introduced  a  new  element 
into  our  popular  literature.  The  high  merit  of 
this  innovation  is  due  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  ori- 
ginally a  pupil  of  Charterhouse  School,  subse- 
quently a  student  in  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and 
finally  an  oflicer  in  the  army,  v/here  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  scholarship,  wit,  and  vivacity, 
as  well  as  other  qualifications  too  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  military  antl  fashionable  tastes  of 
the  period.  Still,  however,  though  his  conduct 
might  be  wrong,  his  moral  convictions  as  well  as 
tendencies  were  in  the  right  direction ;  and  of 
this  he  gave  proof  by  the  ])ublication  of  the 
"Christian  Hero,"  which  he  put  forth  as  a  correc- 
tive and  check  uj^on  his  own  wild  career.  He 
then  wrote  for  the  stage  ;  and  in  1701  produced 
the  comedy  of  the  "  Funeral,  or  Grief  a  la  Mode," 
which  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  "Tender 
Husband,  or  the  Accomplished  Fools,"  and  the 
"  Lying  Lover ;"  and  in  these  plays  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  author,  although  himself  noted  as 
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;i  profligate,  disdained  to  pander  to  the  prevalent 
taste,  and  was  the  fearless  advocate  of  true  honour 
and  morality.  This  was  still  more  completely  the 
case  in  his  "  Conscious  Lovers,"  where  fashion- 
able vice  was  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  and 
scoui-ged  off  the  stage  with  merited  contempt, 
while  suffering  worth  was  presented  in  its  native 
dignity,  as  well  as  crowned  with  its  due  reward. 
Here,  however,  his  intrepid  advocacy  of  what 
W£is  right,  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  against 
him,  had  only  commenced  ;  he  conceived  the 
happy  thought  of  attempting  a  small  periodical, 
in  which  wit,  good  humour,  and  smart  writing 
should  be  directed  against  the  prevalent  vices 
and  follies  of  the  day ;  and  with  this  design  he 
commenced,  in  1709,  the  Tatlcr,  wliich  ajjpeared 
in  penny  broadsheets  three  times  a-week.  For- 
tunately for  such  an  attempt  an  abler  writer  than 
Steele  soon  joined  it:  this  was  Addison,  between 
whom  and  Sir  Richard  an  early  friendship  had 
commenced  at  school,  which  was  continued  in 
after  life.  The  plan  of  the  Taller  afterwards 
origiuated  that  of  the  more  important  work,  the 
Spectator,  which  was  commenced  by  Steele  and 
Addison  in  1711,  and  published  daily  iu  a  single 
leaf,  each  containing  a  comj)lete  essay  ;  and  sueli 
was  its  popularity,  that  at  the  breakfiust  table 
and  the  coffee-house  it  was  as  regular  a  regale  as 
the  newspaper  of  more  modern  times.  During  a 
temporary  pause  in  the  publication  of  the  ><poc- 
tator,  in  1713,  Steele  and  Addison  published  the 
Guardian,  also  a  daily  leaf,  which  extended  to 
175  numbers. 

Li  this  way  periodical  writing  was  commenced 
in  England.  As  it  was  now  so  absolutely  needed, 
it  could  not  also  have  commenced  under  better 
auspices;  for  not  only  were  its  two  great  original 
authors  men  of  the  higliest  attainments,  and  the 
best  prose  writers  of  their  day,  but  they  were 
also  assisted  occasionally  by  other  accomi)lished 
contributoi-s,  who  introduced  an  agreeable  variety 
into  the  general  comi)osition.  So  much  com- 
manding talent  exerted  in  the  cause  of  common- 
sense,  good  taste,  morality,  and  religion,  and  the 
attractive  style  iu  which  folly  was  ridiculed,  vice 
reprobated,  and  inlidelity  refuted,  had  an  autlio- 
ritative  influence  upon  public  character;  and 
from  this  new  department  of  intellectual  labour 
we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  hapjiy 
change,  both  in  the  literary  ami  fiishionable 
world,  which  has  gone  onward  with  a  steady  pro- 
gress to  the  present  day.     When  the  series  com- 


posed by  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian  had 
terminated,  the  success  of  this  jDlan  of  writing 
produced  a  whole  host  of  imitators,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  Rambler,  Adventu?'er,  Idler,  World, 
Mirror,  and  Lounger;  but  eminent  though  their 
merits  were,  from  the  distinguished  writers  who 
supported  them,  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
possess  that  freshness  and  power  of  novelty  by 
which  the  first  series  was  distinguished.  Where, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  English  imaginative 
literature  have  we  a  more  attractive  and  finished 
picture  than  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ? 
When  this  species  of  periodical  essay  waiting  had 
fulfilled  its  mission  it  fell  into  abeyance,  only  iu 
consequence  of  the  wider  taste  it  had  created,  and 
the  minds  it  had  trained  for  the  suj^jdy  of  the  new 
demand.  Something  of  greater  bulk  and  more 
varied  contents  was  needed  than  the  light  leaf  or 
broadsheet  could  contain — and  then  came  the 
Magazine,  which,  as  its  name  intimates,  was 
meant  to  be  a  whole  store-house  whence  every 
variety  of  craving  could  be  supplied  to  the  full, 
from  an  epic  poem  to  an  epigram,  and  from  a 
theory  of  politics  to  a  ])asquinade.  This  new  series 
was  commenced  by  the  Monthly  Review,  whicli 
made  its  ajipearance  in  1740,  and  the  Critical 
Review,  which  followed  it  in  17.30  ;  and  while  the 
multiplication  of  such  works  increased  with  all 
the  buoyant  energy  of  a  new  life,  the  plan  under- 
went every  modification  from  a  volume  to  a  pam- 
phlet, and  from  a  quarterly  to  a  weekly  issue. 
In  this  way  magazine  writing  commenced,  with 
all  its  manifold  v;u-ieties  ;  and  in  its  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  character  it  bore  tokens  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  had  been  planted.  However  ob- 
solete its  original  tyi)es  may  have  become,  let  us 
never  forget  the  imjieusible  debt  we  owe  to  the 
Toiler^  Guardian,  and  Spectator/ 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  distinguished  authore 
of  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Anno,  CJeorge 
T.,  and  George  IL,  we  have  been  compelled,  from 
the  con<lition  of  society,  to  notice  those  influences 
wliich  it  chiefly  needed,  and  by  which  it  was 
mainly  directed,  in  that  .slow  regenerative  process 
which  afterwards  went  onward  during  the  next 
four  periods.  On  this  account  we  have  been 
obliged  to  omit  those  writei*s  in  theolog}',  meta- 
]ihysics,  and  natiu-al  science,  whose  laboui-s,  al- 
though they  lived  during  the  i)resent  period,  were 
of  a  slower  and  less  ostentatious  character,  and 
the  effects  of  which  were  not  fully  evinced  until 
the  reign  of  George  III. 
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CHAPTER  I.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTOEY.— a.d.  17C0— 1764. 


GEORGE  Iir. — ACCESSION,  A.D.  1760— DEATH,  A.D.  1820. 


George  II.  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  III. — The  new  king's  first  proclamation — Nationality  of  Lis  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  parliament — Question  about  the  disposal  of  the  premiership — Parliamentary  money 
grants — The  office  of  judge  made  independent  and  permanent — Earl  of  Bute  made  secretary  of  state — His 
previous  history — Marriage  of  George  III.— Continuing  success  of  Frederick  the  Great— His  uncertainty  of 
deriving  further  aid  from  Britain — His  masterly  arrangements  in  eluding  the  Russians  and  Austriaus — He 
breaks  up  their  blockade  of  his  camp  at  Buntzelwitz — Belleisle  taken  by  the  British — Pondicherry,  the  last 
French  settlement  in  India,  taken  by  the  British — The  King  of  Naples  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Spain  as 
Charles  III. — He  adopts  the  cause  of  France  against  England — Pitt's  proposal  to  anticipate  the  hostile  pur- 
poses of  Spain — On  its  rejection  he  resigns  oflice— He  is  soothed  by  a  pension — His  scheme  of  war  with  Spain 
adopted  upon  an  inferior  scale— Expedition  sent  out  against  the  Havannah — The  Morro  stormed — The  city  of 
Havannah  capitulates — Manilla  taken  by  Colonel  Draper— The  Caribbee  Islands  won — Spain  commences  the 
campaign  in  Europe  against  Britain — Charles  III.  invades  Portugal,  the  ally  of  Britain — The  Portuguese 
aided  with  British  troops  and  money — The  Spaniards  defeated — They  are  driven  out  of  Portugal— Capture  of 
a  rich  Spanish  treasure-ship  by  the  British — Alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia— British  subsidy  witldield 
from  Frederick — The  Duke  of  Newcastle  resigns  the  premiership — He  is  succeeded  by  Lord  Bute — Bubb 
Dodington  created  a  peer — Peter  III.  of  Russia  assassinated — The  conspiracy  of  nobles  against  him  headed  by 
his  wife,  Catherine— Successful  progress  of  Frederick  the  Great— Peace  established  between  Britain  and 
France — Conditions  of  the  treaty^Opposition  to  it  in  parliament — Peace  between  Frederick  and  hi?  opponents — 
Continued  hostility  of  Pitt  and  his  adherents  to  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau — New  taxes  imposed — Lord  Bute 
resigns — Mr.  George  Grenville  succeeds  him  in  the  premiership— Bute  sets  up  the  Briton  newspaper  to 
advocate  his  measures— The  North  Briton  established  as  its  opponent  by  John  "Wilkes— Scurrility  of  Wilkes 
— No.  45  of  the  North  Briton— li  occasions  the  arrest  of  Wilkes— Prosecution  instituted  against  him— His 
popularity  on  account  of  the  prosecution — Negotiation  witli  Pitt  to  accept  the  premiership— His  refusal — 
Sentence  of  parliament  upon  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton— Immordl  life  and  practices  of  W^ilkes— His 
Essay  on  Woman— lis  condemnation  by  parliament— Duel  between  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Wilkes— Question 
of  "privilege"  debated  in  parliament — Pitt's  deliverance  on  tlie  subject— The  condemnation  of  the  writings 
of  W^ilkes  passed,  and  their  punishment  approved  of— Wilkes  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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— He  brings  actions  af,  law  against  the  two  secretaries  of  state — Coiilinualion  of  the  Wilkes  agitation — AVilkes 
retires  to  France— He  is  sentenced  to  lose  Lis  seat  in  parliament — His  charge  of  breach  of  privilege  discussed 
in  parliament — The  decision  adjourned — Popular  preparations  to  celebrate  the  anticipated  triiunph  of  Wiltes 
— Civic  honours  heaped  upon  his  advocate,  the  lord  chief -justice. 


HE  sudden  decease  of  George 
II.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
2oth  of  October,  left  the  throne 
empty  for  his  heir  apparent, 
tlie  eldest  son  of  the  late  Frede- 
rick, Piince  of  Wales.  George 
was  riding  out  on  horseback, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kew 
Palace,  with  his  gi'oom  of  the  stole 
and  insejiarable  companion,  Lord  Bute, 
en  news  was  broughthim  that  hisgrand- 
4y)  father  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  king. 
[^  This  important  intelligence  was  presently 
confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  real 
head  of  the  government.  They  repaired  together 
to  Kew,  where  the  new  king  remained  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  following  night.  On 
tlie  morning  of  the  26th  of  October  George  went 
up  to  St.  James's.  When  Pitt  waited  upon  him 
there,  he  presented  the  sketch  of  au  address  to 
be  pronounced  at  the  meeting  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil ;  but  he  was  told  by  his  majesty  that  that 
business  had  already  been  thought  of,  and  a 
speech  prepai'ed  for  the  occasion.  This  seems  to 
have  convinced  the  haughty  minister  that  Bute 
would  not  rest  contented  with  a  subordinate  place, 
but  would  aspire  to  the  highest,  through  the 
favour  of  the  young  king  and  the  warm  predi- 
lection of  the  young  king's  mother.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  George  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual 
solemnities.  The  next  dav  was  a  Sundav,  and 
allowed  of  no  business ;  but  on  the  Monday  the 
Earl  of  Bute  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  the 
eldest  of  the  king's  brothers,  was  also  appoin- 
ted to  a  seat  at  the  table.  The  old  Duke  of 
Newcastle  pretended  to  be  deeply  afflicted  at  the 
loss  of  his  dear  master,  George  II.,  and  even  pro- 
tested that  he  would  retire  from  court  and  from 
the  world ;  yet  he  soon  consented  to  remain  at 
his  post,  though  overshadowed  by  liis  great  and 
peremptory  colleague,  Mr.  Pitt.  Almost  the  first 
act  of  government  of  the  new  king  was  a  pro- 
clamation "  For  the  encouragement  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  for  preventing  and  punishing  of  vice, 
profaueness,  and  immorality."  There  was  an  un- 
comfortable oinnion  abroad  that  the  young  king 
might  be  too  subservient  to  his  mother  and  her 
favourite,  and  too  partial  to  the  countrymen  of 
Lord  Bute ;  and  a  paper  was  fixed  on  the  Royal 
Exchange  with  these  words : — "  No  petticoat  go- 
vernment— no  Scotch  minister — no  Lord  George 
Sackville!"  It  was  observed,  too,  as  something 
ominous,  that  many  noble  and  decided  Jacobites, 


who  had  never  appeared  at  court,  were  now 
hiistening  to  kiss  hands,  in  the  joyful  forethought 
of  a  Tory  resurrection.  The  countenance  of  Pitt, 
who  was  still  the  ]:)opular  minister,  was  evidently 
clouded,  and  reports  were  spread  of  disagree- 
ments in  the  existing  Whig  cabinet. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  uew  king  met 
pai-liament  for  the  first  time.  One  clause  in  his 
speech  sti'ongly  excited  the  feeling  of  nationality. 
"  Born  and  educated  in  this  countiy,"  said  George, 
"  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton."  He  said  it 
would  be  the  happiness  of  his  life  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  a  loyal  and  aflectionate  jieople ;  and 
that  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  loving 
subjects  were  equally  dear  to  him  with  the  most 
valuable  prerogative  of  his  crown.  A  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  sj)irit  of  union  and  good  har- 
mony which  prevailed,  and,  by  implication,  this 
praise  was  made  to  extend  to  the  existing  cabi- 
net, which  had  found  the  country  in  a  ferment 
of  faction  and  discontent,  and  had  tranquillized 
it  by  their  brilliant  series  of  victories  and  con- 
quests. Yet,  at  this  very  moment,  the  train  was 
laying  for  the  expulsion  of  Pitt  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  Bute,  better  fitted  to  jierform  Lo- 
thario on  a  private  stage,  was  anxious  to  act  the 
part  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was  busily  engaged 
with  tliat  old  trimmer  and  intriguer  Bubb  Dod- 
ington.  On  the  29th  of  November,  Bute  had 
a  long  conference  with  Bubb,  who  pressed  him 
to  act  immediately.  A  few  days  after  this  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  again  threatening  to  re- 
sign, not,  however,  in  sorrow  and  grief,  but  in 
anger  at  some  court  appointments  which  liad 
been  made  without  his  knowledge ;  yet  the  duke 
continued  to  flatter  Lord  Bute  with  the  king,  and 
offered  to  act  with  or  even  under  him.  Before  the 
king's  speech  to  parliament  was  six  weeks  old, 
Bute  agreed  with  Bubb  Dodingtou  that  his  ma- 
jesty ought  to  make  a  very  dillereut  one  to  the 
new  parliament,  declaring  that  he  found  himself 
involved  in  a  war  of  which  he  could  not  approve 
— that  he  was  convinced  the  present  method  of 
defending  Hanover  would  ruin  England — that  he 
was  determined  to  leave  that  electorate  to  take  its 
own  chance,  and  apply  the  money  spent  on  the 
German  wars  in  exertions  more  likely  to  reduce 
his  enemies  to  a  reasonable  peace.  Bute  inti- 
mated his  doubts  whether  the  king  would  con- 
sent to  this  system.  But  Bute  was  also  dis- 
tressed with  another  doubt,  which  was  that  the 
pi-esent  ministers  might  themselves  "  have  an 
eye  that  way,"  and  recommend  the  very  plan 
which  he  and  Bubb  Dodington  hoped  to  have 
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the  credit  of.  His  lordship,  however,  consoled 
himself  with  the  certainty  that  ministers  were 
not  united  in  plans  or  feelings,  and  that  while 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sincerely  wished  for  jieace 
at  any  price,  and  would  go  any  lengths  to  obtain  it, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  resolved  to  stay  in  oifice  no  longer 
than  the  war  should  last,  and  was,  in  fact,  already 
meditating  a  retreat. 


A.D.  1761. 


In   the    meanwhile    great    court 
was  paid  to  Bute  by  all  who  longed 
for  peerages,  court  places,  or  promotions  in  the 
army  or  navy ;  and  the  business  of  parliament 
proceeded  smoothly.     The  civil  list  was  fixed  at 
the  clear  annual  sum  of  ^800,000  payable  out  of 
the  aggregate  fund  in- 
stead   of    the    specific 
revenues  previously  de- 
voted   to    that   object. 
Nineteen  millions  were 
unhesitatingly  voted  as 
supplies   for   prosecut- 
ing the  war.    Two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds 
were    granted    to    our 
colonies  in  America  as 
compensation    for   the 
expenses  they  had  in- 
curred and  the  efforts 
they  had  made  in  the 
present    ^var  —  a    war 
which  laid  some  of  the 
groundworks     of     the 
independence  those  co- 
lonies   claimed    a  few 
years  later.      Towards 
the  close  of  the  session, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  his 
majesty,    in    a    speech 
from  the  throne,  recom- 
mended an   important 

improvement.     By  the  act   passed  in  the  year 
1701,  under  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  com- 
missions of  the  judges   were  continued   qumn- 
diu  hem  se  gesserint,  or  the  power  of  displacing 
them  was  taken  from  the  crown,  and  their  con- 
tinuance in  their  important  offices  was  made  de- 
pendent solely  on  their  own  good  conduct ;  but 
at  the  demise  of  the  crown  their  offices  terminated 
and  became  vacant  by  law.     George  now  declared 
his  wish  to  render  the  bench  still  more  indepen- 
dent, and  the  administration  of  justice  still  more 
impartial ;  and  he  recommended  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  continue  their  commissions  and 
their  salaiies  without  any  reference  to  the  death 
of  one  king  or  the  accession  of  another.     A  bill 
was   immediately  framed   for  this  purpose  and 
carried  through    both    houses :    it   received   the 
royal  assent  on  the  19th  of  March,  when  his  ma- 
jesty put  an  end  to  the  session.     On  the  same 
Vol.  III. 
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day  Mr.  Legge,  whom  we  have  seen  co-partner 
with  Ml-.  Pitt  in  patriotism  or  popularity,  was 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  Lord  Barrington  put  in  his  place ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Lord  Holderness,  having 
secured   a   pecuniary    indemnification    with  the 
reversion  of  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque-poi'ts, 
resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which 
was  immediately  given  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.     It 
was  reported  that  the  king  had  said,  "  he  was 
tired   of   having   two  secretaries,   of  which  one 
(Pitt)  would  do  nothing,  and  the  other  (Holder- 
ness) could  do  nothing;  and  that  he  would  have 
a  secretary  who  both  could  and  would  act."  »The 

Duke  of  Newcastle  is 
said  to  have  rejoiced  in 
the  fall  of  Holderness, 
and  to  have  made  his 
terms  with  Lord  Bute. 
That  favourite  took  for 
his  under-secretary  Mr. 
Charles  Jenkinson,  af- 
terwards Lord  Haw- 
kesl)ury  and  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  and  consent- 
ed to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  aft'airs 
in  the  hands  of  Pitt ; 
but  at  the  same  time 
both  he  and  his  royal 
master  intimated  that 
an  end  must  be  put  to 
the  war.' 

As    the    parliament 
could  only  exercise  its 
functions  for  six  months 
after  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  on  the 
21st  of  March,  dissolv- 
ing it  and  calling  a  new  one.      Bute  made  ar- 
rangeraents  with  Newcastle  as  to  the  management 
of  elections,  or,  in  the  broad  words  of  the  craft, 
"he  settled  the  new  parliament  with  the  duke."- 
The  eyes  of  all  the  Tories  were  fixed  hopefully 
upon  the  prevailing  favourite,  who  had  credit 
for  far  more  energy  and  ability  than  he  ever 
possessed. 

John  Stuart,  third  Earl  of  Bute,  was  originally  a 
very  poor  Scottish  nobleman.  He  had  received  a 
part  of  his  education  at  Eton  ;  and  in  1737,  when 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was  first  intro- 
duced to  public  life  by  being  elected  one  of  the 
sixteen  representative  peers  for  Scotland.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords-commissioners  of  police  in  his  native 
kingdom,  and  was  first  introduced  to  Frederick, 

1  Horace  Walpole,  LeUen  to  0.  Montague;  Dodington's  Diary: 
Jiimtal  Register.  -  Dodinston's  Diary. 
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Prince  of  Wales,  tlie  father  of  George  III.,  who 
was  eljarmed  with  Ids  acting  in  the  part  of  Lo- 
thario, in  tlie  "  Fair  Penitent,"  and  invited  him 
to  Kew  and  Leicester  House.  The  warm  favour 
of  tl)e  prince  was  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
princess  his  wife.  His  royal  highness  was  ac- 
customed to  say  frequently  that  Bute  was  a  fine 
showy  man,  and  would  make  an  excellent  am- 
bassador in  a  court  where  there  was  no  business  to 
do}  His  lordship  is  thus  described  by  the  Earl 
of  Waldegrave,  who  knew  him  well,  and  was 
fully  competent  to  judge  him: — "Bute  has  a 
good  person,  tine  legs,  and  a  theatrical  air  of  the 
greatest  importance.  There  is  an  extraordinary 
appearance  of  wisdom  both  in  his  looks  and 
manner  of  speaking ;  for  whether  the  subject  be 
serious  or  frifling,  lie  is  equally  pompous,  slow, 
and  sententious.  Not  contented  with  being  wise, 
he  would  be  thought  a  polite  scholar  and  a  man 
of  great  erudition  ;  but  has  the  misfortune  never 
to  succeed  except  with  those  who  are  exceedingly 
ignorant:  for  his  histoi'ical  knowledge  is  chiefly 
taken  from  tragedies,  wherein  he  is  very  deeply 
read ;  and  his  classical  learning  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  a  French  translation.'"-  He  continued 
to  cliarm  the  prince's  court  by  playing  Lotliario, 
and  in  173H  he  was  made  knight  of  the  Thistle, 
and  one  of  the  lords  of  Frederick's  bedchamber. 
On  the  sndden  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  he 
retired  for  a  time  into  the  country;  but  it  was 
said,  and  universally  believed,  that  he  retained 
an  unbounded  influence  over  the  princess-dowa- 
ger, and  directed  or  prescribed  to  her  the  rules 
she  was  to  follow  in  educating  her  son  George, 
the  heir  to  the  throne.  He  soon  returned  to  the 
"pouting  i)lace  of  princes" — (Leicester  House). 
In  the  year  ITo-'J,  his  close  intimacy  with  the 
princess-dowager  was  one  of  the  commonest  sub- 
jects of  scandal.  Notwithstanding  the  rumours 
which  must  inevitably  have  reached  her  eai"s, 
the  ])rincess-dowager  continued  her  intimacy  and 
her  uidimited  confidence,  and  bv  her  good  ofHces 
Bute  also  became  the  avowed  favourite  of  the 
young  i)rince,  who  was  unsociable  and  shy  from 
the  united  effects  of  temperament  and  education, 
but  disposed  to  cling  closely  to  the  few  pei"sons 
that  constantly  surrounded  him.  When  a  sepa- 
rate establi.shment  was  formed  (in  the  year  1756), 
the  great  j)oint  aimed  at  by  himself  and  his 
mother  was,  to  place  Bute  at  the  head  of  it. 
They  had  many  difiiculties  to  overcome,  but 
eventually  the  old  king's  consent  was  forced  from 
him,  anil  the  double  favourite  was  made  groom  of 
the  stole.  From  that  moment  Bute  hardly  ever 
suffered  Prince  George  to  be  out  of  his  sight, 
and  all  observers  were  convinced  that  in  the  new 
reign  the  groom  of  the  stole  would  be  prime 
minister. 


'  Wal(lesri\ive's  Memoii-n. 
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On  ascending  the  throne  George  was  onlv  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  but  v/ithout  either  the 
vivacity  or  the  vices  of  youth.  A  few  months 
after  his  accession  he  married,  and  from  that 
time  his  fidelity  to  his  consort  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  previous  continence.  The  princess  he 
selected,  and  who  became  the  mother  of  his 
numerous  family,  was  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
duke;  and  to  this  lady  he  was  united  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  of  September.  Like  George, 
Charlotte  was  decoi'ous,  devout,  rigid  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  moral  duties ;  and  those  who 
love  or  admire  them  least  can  scarcely  deny  that 
they  contnl>uted  to  a  great  and  striking  reforma- 
tion of  manners.  The  king  even  in  these  young 
days  had  a  strong  predilection  for  a  quiet  domes- 
tic, country  life,  and  the  practical  operations  of 
farming. 

Since  the  death  of  the  late  king  the  events  of 
the  war  had  been  very  various.  Though  he  had 
so  speedily  driven  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
from  his  capital,  Frederick  the  Great  had  still  to 
contend  with  those  two  powers  on  his  own  terri- 
tory, and  with  the  French  on  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  while  the  Swedes  continued  to  threaten 
fresh  invasions.  But,  shaking  off"  a  momentary 
despondency,  this  wonderful  man  was  planning 
fresh  camjiaigns  when  news  arrived  that  George 
II.  was  dead — that  his  successor  was  anxious  for 
peace — that  some  of  his  ministers  or  advisers 
were  projecting  a  separate  treaty  with  France 
— and  that  there  was  every  probability  that  the 
English  subsidies  would  not  be  continued,  as 
Lord  Bute  was  of  opinion  that  a  peace  would 
be  best  brought  about  by  not  supplying  tlie 
King  of  Prussia  with  the  means  of  continuing 
the  war.  And,  in  eflfect,  though  the  British  ])ar- 
liament  in  tlie  month  of  December  (1760)  had 
granted  the  subsidy,  the  money  was  slowly,  re- 
luctantly, and  imperfectly  paid,  and  it  was  the 
h\st  subsidy  they  ever  voted  for  Frederick.  The 
great  battle  of  Torgau,  the  last  in  which  Frede- 
rick commanded  in  pei-son,  and  in  which,  though 
victorious,  he  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soner, upwards  of  10,00(1  men,  w-as  fought  to- 
wards the  end  of  1760.  It  gave  him  once  more 
the  command  of  all  Saxony,  and  before  he  went 
into  winter-quarters  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  Austrians  and  the  Swedes  had 
cleared  out  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  Pome- 
rania,  and  that  the  Ru.ssians  had  again  retired 
beyond  the  Vistula.  But  his  lo.sses  in  men  liad 
been  prodigious,  his  coff'ers  were  empty,  his  re- 
cruiting difficult,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  campaign  of  the  present 
year,  1761.  This  campaign  was  opened  early 
in  February  by  his  general,  Prince  Ferdinand, 
who,  bj'  a  sudden  attack,  drove  the  French  <nit 
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of  their  quarters  near  Cassel.  Soon  after  this 
advantage  the  Prussian  general,  Sybourg,  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  the  Hanoverian  general, 
Sporken;  took  3000  French  prisoners;  and  in 
tlie  month  of  April,  still  in  union  with  Sporken, 
defeated  the  troops  of  the  empire  under  General 
(Jlefeld.  Prince  Ferdiiiand  followed  up  these 
advantages  by  laying  siege  simultaneously  to 
( 'assel,  Marburg,  and  Ziegenliain ;  but  he  failed 
in  all  these  attempts,  and  was  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  electorate  of  Hanover.      At  the 


John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute. — After  Allan  Ramsay. 

same  time  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick, 
who  had  advanced  towards  Frankfort,  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  French  under  De  Broglie.  At  this 
moment  Frederick  had  certain  information  that 
the  English  were  negotiating  with  the  French, 
and  lie  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  un- 
certain as  to  the  turn  these  negotiations  might 
take.  De  Broglie  remained  inactive  till  the  month 
of  July,  when  he  was  joined  by  the  Prince  of 
Soubise  with  large  reinforcements.  He  then  en- 
deavoured to  dinve  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the 
combined  army  of  English  and  Hanoverians  from 
their  entrenched  camp  at  Hohenower,  which  was 
defended  by  a  river  in  front,  and  by  rugged 
bushy  gi'ound  on  one  of  its  flanks.  He  began  a 
furious  attack  on  Lord  Granby's  posts  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  July ;  but  though  the 
English  troops  were  left  for  some  time,  without 
any  support,  to  sustain  by  themselves  the  con- 
centmted  attack,  he  was  repulsed  with  terrible 
loss,  and  driven  into  the  woods.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  at  an  early  hour,  De  Broglie,  with 
Soubise,  and  nearly  the  whole  mass  of  his  forces, 
repeated  the  attack,  beginning  again  with  Lord 
Granby's  posts.  After  a  murderous  fire,  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  five  hours,  the  French  fell 


into  disorder  and  retreated  on  all  iioints,  leaving 
behind  them  their  wounded  and  several  pieces 
of  cannon.     De  Broglie  and  Soubise,  who  never 
agreed,    now  accused  eacli   other.     It  was  this 
fierce  dissension  and  ill-will  between   the  two 
commanders  that  checked  the  French  much  more 
than  the  defeat  they  had  sustained.     At  length 
they  determined  to  divide  their  forces  and  act 
separately.     The  rest  of  the  campaign   looked 
more  like  marauding  than  war  :  the  French  took 
and  plundered   some  weak,   defenceless   towns, 
failed  in  all  their  attempts  upon  fortified  places, 
fought   no  battles,  and  went  into  winter- quar- 
ters—Broglie  at  Cassel,  Soubise  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.    Frederick,  who  had  taken  the  field  in  the 
month  of  April,  went  into  Silesia,  where  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Schweidnitz  was  once  more 
threatened  by  an  Austrian  army  under  General 
Laudon.     On  the  approach  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty Laudon  halted,  fell  back,  and  then  threw 
himself  into  Bohemia,  intending  to  wait  there 
until  fresh  columns  of  Russians,  under  Marshal 
Butterlin,  should  reach  the  frontiers  of  Silesia, 
and  another  Russian  horde,  under  Romanzow, 
should  re -occupy  Pomerania.     The  Russians  in 
both  instances  were  true  to  their  appointments; 
but   when   Butterlin   was  in   Silesia,    Frederick 
with  only  50,000  men  threw  himself  between  that 
marshal,  who  had  70,000  men,  and  Laudon,  who 
had  60,000,  and  for  some  time,  and  with  wonder- 
ful skill,  prevented  their  junction.     At  length, 
however— but  not  before  the  12th  of  August— 
Butterlin  and  Laudon  joined  near  Striegau.    They 
then  conceived  that  they  could  hem  in  Frederick 
and  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape.     But 
his  Prussian  majesty  threw  himself  into  his  well- 
prepared  and  admirably  fortified  camp  of  Bunt- 
zelwitz,  and  from  behind  its  tremendous  chain 
of  works  he  laughed  Russians  and  Austrians  to 
scorn.      The  allies  attempted  to  blockade  him, 
but   there  was   nothing  for   them  to    eat — the 
country,  wasted  by  long  war,  was  bare  of  every- 
thing, and  men  and  horses  soon   began  to  feel 
the  etiects  of  famine.      They  expected,  indeed, 
5000  provision  waggons,  but  these  were  all  taken 
by  a  flying  column  of  Prussians,  led  by  General 
Platen,  wdio,  moreover,  cut  the  troops  that  es- 
corted  the   waggons   to  pieces,    and   destroyed 
three  of  the  largest  magazines  the  Russians  had 
established  on  the  borders  of  Poland.     At  this 
dismal  news   Butterlin   and  Laudon  broke  sud- 
denly away  from  their  blockade  of  the  camp  of 
Buntzelwitz,and  separating,  the  Russian  marched 
into  Pomei-ania,  while  the  Austrian  retired  to 
an   entrenched    camp   near    Fribourg.      It   was 
now  the  middle  of  September.     At  the  end  of 
the  month  Frederick  marched  towards  Upper 
Silesia — a  most  unfortunate  move — for  Laudon 
rushed  from  his  entrenched  camp,  made  by  night 
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a  general  assault  upon  Scliweidiiitz,  and  took  tliat 
important  place  by  storm.  This  enabled  the 
Austriaus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  to  take  up  their  winter- quarters  iu 
Silesia.  In  another  direction  the  Russians,  as- 
sisted by  the  Swedes,  took  Colberg,  which  en- 
abled them  to  winter  in  Pomerania  and  the  new 
march  of  Brandenburg.  Frederick  seemed  at 
last  succumbing. 

\Yitliout  learning  wisdom  from  the  past,  Pitt 
had  insisted  on  another  paltry  descent  on  the 
French  coast;  and,  in  the  month  of  March,  a 
secret  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Keppel,  with  troops  on  board,  under  Gene- 
ral Hodgson,  sailed  across  the  Channel.  The 
point  selected  was  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany ;  and  there  the  troops  attempted  to  land  on 
the  8th  of  April.  They  were  foiled,  and  lost  a 
considerable  number  of  men ;  but  a  second  at-  ' 
tempt  was  more  successful,  and  after  a  long  siege 
of  a  petty  fortress  we  remained  masters  of  that 
useless  island.  The  negotiations  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles  did  not,  during 
their  progress,  retard  our  military  operations.  ■ 
Early  iu  the  year,  Pondicherry,  the  capital  set- 
tlement of  the  French  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
their  Ia.st  stronghold,  surrendered  at  discretion 
to  the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Coote,  after 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  to 
live  ui)on  dogs,  cat.s,  rats,  and  other  vermin.  j 

In  the  month  of  July  Mr.  Stanley  was  de-  I 
spatched  to  Paris,  and  the  Count  de  Bussy  came 
over  to  London,  when  jn-eliminaries  were  mutu- 
ally proposed  and  examined.  But  the  demands 
of  France  were  soon  declai-ed  to  be  inadmissible. 
At  this  time  the  throne  of  Spain  was  no  longer 
occujiled  by  the  pacific  Ferdinand  VI.,  who, 
through  his  wife,  Barbara  of  Portugal,  had  con- 
tracted a  predilection  for  England.  That  sove- 
reign died  in  1750,  about  a  year  before  George  II., 
of  hyjiochoudria,  or  absolute  insanity,  produced 
by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  queen.  As 
he  left  no  children,  the  crown  of  Spain  devolved 
on  his  half-brother  Charles,  King  of  Naples. 
Leavinji  his  Italian  throne  to  his  third  son,  Fer- 
dinand — for  Don  Philip,  his  eldest  son,  was  epi- 
leptic and  imbecile  ;  and  Charles,  his  second,  was 
destined  to  succeed  his  father  in  Spain — Charles 
repaired  thither  and  ascended  the  Spani.sh  throne, 
as  Charles  III.,  at  a  critical  juncture.  Though  bj' 
habit,  natural  disposition,  and  interest,  disposed 
to  be  almost  as  peaceful  as  his  predecessor,  Charles 
had  none  of  his  brother's  English  predilections. 
The  insult  off"ered  to  him  in  his  Neapolitan  cajii- 
tal  by  an  English  fleet,  in  1742,  when  Commodore 
Martin  forced  him  to  sign  a  neutrality,  and  only 
allowed  him  an  hour  to  decide,  had  rankled  in 
his  mind  ever  since.  Instead  of  the  strict  .and 
impartial    neutrality   which   had   hitherto  been 


observed,  he  began  to  favour  the  French  on  all 
opportunities,  and  to  listen  to  their  adroit  agents, 
who  i-epresented  that,  when  England  had  swejjt 
their  fleets  from  the  ocean,  they  would  not  long 
respect  those  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bom-bon  ;  and  that,  when  the  proud  islanders 
had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  French  colo- 
nies in  the  East  Indies,  AVest  Indies,  and  North 
America,  they  would  assuredly  covet  and  attack 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  all  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  South  America.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Chai'les  would  long  have  avoided  committing 
himself  with  England  if  France  had  not  tempted 
him  with  the  ofler  of  Minorca,  and  the  prospect 
of  recovering  Gibraltar ;  but  this  latter  lure  was 
iiTesistible  to  a  Spanish  sovei'eign,  and,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  it  and  dazzled  by  it,  Charles  HI. 
consented  not  only  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
in  the  diplomatic  notes  of  Fi-ance,  but  also  to 
strengthen  and  give  virtual  efficacy  to  a  family 
compact  by  pre})aring  armies  and  fleets.  Im- 
mediately after  replying  to  Bussy,  Pitt,  as  foreigu 
secretiiry,  commanded  the  British  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  Lord  Bristol,  to  inquire  what  these  pre- 
])arations  meant.  Mr.  Wall,  an  Irish  adventurer, 
who  had  attained  to  be  the  leading  minister  in 
the  Spauisli  cabinet,  answered  Bristol  in  a  high  or 
insolent  tone,  taking  care,  however,  to  aver  that 
his  Catholic  majesty's  intentions  were  pacific. 
Immediately  after  this  answer  to  the  English  am- 
bassador the  family  comjiact  was  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  French  and  Sjiauish  monarchs  agi-eed 
to  consider  every  fjoiver  as  their  common  enemy  who 
might  become  the  enemy  of  either,  and  to  guarantee 
the  respective  dominions,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  which  they  might  ])0s.sess  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  They  engaged  to  afford  mutual  suc- 
cours by  sea  and  la)id. 

Although  the  precise  wording  of  the  articles 
remained  a  secret,  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
treaty  were  thoroughly  known  to  Pitt,  and  might 
also  have  been  known  to  Bute.  Full  of  the  sub- 
ject and  its  obvious  consequences,  Pitt  represented 
at  the  council  table  that  Spain  w:is  only  waiting 
for  the  annval  of  her  annual  plate -fleet  from 
America,  and  for  the  completion  of  her  ]irepara- 
tions,  to  declare  war;  and  he  boldly  proposed 
that  we  should  anticipate  her  by  declaring  war 
oui-selves,  and  by  sending  out  a  fleet  to  intercept 
her  ships  and  treasures  from  the  western  world 
— treasures  which,  if  allowed  to  arrive  in  Sjiain, 
would  only  be  employed  to  our  mischief.  Nor 
did  his  scheme  end  here  ;  he  pressed  for  an  im- 
mediate attack  upon  their  colonies,  for  the  ca]v 
ture  of  the  Havannah,  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  for  an  expedition  thence 
against  Manilla  and  the  Philipjune  Isles,  which 
should  interrupt  the  communication  between  the 
South  American  continent  and  the  rich  regions 
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of  the  East.  But  Bute  felt  or  pretended  an  easy 
incredulity  as  to  the  determined  hostile  intentions 
of  Spain  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  treaty 
signed  at  Versailles;  and  the  king  himself  de- 
clared that  he  had  the  strongest  objections  to  the 
scheme.  Thus  finding  himself  thwarted,  Pitt 
indignantly  declared  that  he  would  not  remain 
in  a  situation  which  made  him  responsible  for 
measures  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide,  and 
delivering  his  reasons  in  writing,  lie  begged  pev- 
mission  to  resign  the  seals  of  secretary.  Lord 
Temple,  his  brother-in-law,  followed  his  example. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  when  Pitt  delivered  up 
his  seals  into  his  sovereign's  own  hands,  he  was 
affected  even  to  tears  by  the  young  king's  kind- 
ness of  manner.  And  the  A^ery  next  day  his  ma- 
jesty intimated  to  him,  through  Lord  Bute,  that 
he  would  confer  on  him  the  sinecure  government 
of  the  Canadas,  with  a  salary  of  £50(,)0  a-year ; 
or  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
with  an  equally  high  salary.  Pitt  instantly 
}  enued  a  strange,  but  meaning  letter  to  Bute. 
He  requested  his  lordship  to  lay  him  "at  the  royal 
feet,  with  the  humble  tribute  of  the  most  un- 
feigned and  respectful  gratitude  ;"  declared  that 
he  was  penetrated,  overwhelmed,  confounded 
with  the  extent  of  his  majesty's  gracious  good- 
ness and  bounteous  favour — but  doubted  whether 
he  ought  to  accept  either  of  the  offices  men- 
tioned, or  whether,  considering  that  which  he 
had  resigned,  he  ought  to  go  again  into  any  office 
whatever.  But  in  the  next  paragraph  of  his 
letter  he  more  plainly  suggested  the  nature  of 
the  reward  he  wanted,  which  was  a  pension 
that  should  not  die  with  him,  but  survive  in 
his  family,  and  a  title  for  his  wife.'  No 
time  was  lost  in  gratifying  him  in  his  own 
way :  a  pension  of  J3000  a-year  was  settled 
on  Mr.  Pitt  for  three  lives,  and  a  peerage 
was  conferred  on  his  wife,  Lady  Hester,  and 
her  issue ;  and  the  Gazette  the  next  day 
announced  the  resignation  and  the  honoiirs 
and  rewards  together;  publishing  at  the  same 
time  a  letter  from  our  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid, brimful  of  the  pacific  intentions  and 
friendly  assurances  of  Spain.  The  title  and 
the  pension  did,  indeed,  obscure  the  popu- 
larity of  the  patriot -minister  with  many 
mists  and  clouds,  but  a  few  of  his  thunder- 
storms in  opposition  soon  cleared  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  he  was  not,  like  ordinary  miuds, 
to  be  borne  down  by  any  weight  of  grati- 
tude to  royalty,  or  by  imputations  or  sus- 
picions of  any  kind.  His  friends  and  partisans 
began  at  once  to  raise  the  most  violent  clamours 
against  Bute  for  displacing  a  minister  who  had 


carried  on  the  war  with  such  signal  success,  and 
elevated  the  nation  from  the  most  abject  state  to 
the  pinnacle  of  glory.  The  year,  also,  had  not 
closed  ere  the  ministers  who  remained  found  that 
a  rupture  with  Spain  was  inevitable,  and  that 
by  not  following  Pitt's  schemes  they  had  enabled 
that  power  to  strengthen  herself  for  war.  The 
first  intimation  was  detected  by  the  loud  and 
threatening  tone  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  Our 
cabinet  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  to 
which  Spain  immediately  responded. 

The  coronation  of  their  majesties  took  place  at 
"Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  22d  of  Septeml)er  of 
this  year,  and  among  other  spectators  the  young 
pretender  is  said  to  have  been  thei-e  incognito, 
a  witness  of  those  proceedings  which  could 
yield  him  neither  pleasure  nor  advantage.  In 
the  month  of  December  the  king  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Peers  and  gave  the  royal  assent 
to  the  bill  for  settling  Queen  Charlotte's  dowry. 
When  the  act  passed,  her  majesty,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  placed  on  a  chair  of  state  on  the  king's 
right  hand,  rose  up  and  made  her  obeisance  to 
the  king.  The  grant,  in  case  of  her  majesty's 
surviving  the  king,  was  liberally  fixed  at  ^100,000 
per  annum,  with  Somerset  House  and  the  Lodge 
in  Eichmond  Park. 

i-^n         Lord  Egremont,  who    had  been 
A.D.  1/62.  .         °      ^      I  ^  , 

appointed  by  Lord  Lute  to  the  va- 
cant secretaryship,  was  forced  for  some  time  to 
walk  in  the  very  steps  which  Pitt  had  chalked 
out ;  and  the  cabinet  generally  had  to  follow 
that  minister's  mutilated  scheme  against  Spain 
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— mutilated  by  themselves,  because  they  would 
not  begin  in  time.  Early  in  the  year  an  expedi- 
tion was  prepared  against  the  Havannah,  and 
on  the  5th  of  March  it  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
under  the  command  of  General  Lord  Albemarle 
and  Admiral  Pococke.    It  was  joined  in  the  West 
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Indies  by  a  strong  squadrou  commanded  by  Sir- 
James  Douglas,  and,  sailing  through  the  Bahama 
Straits,  it  arrived  off  the  Havannah  on  King 
George's  birth-day  (4th  of  June).  It  presented 
an  imposing  total  of  nineteen 
ships  of  the  line,  eighteen 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels, 
and  150  transj^orts,  having 
on  board  10,000  land  troops. 
A  landing  was  effected  witli 
little  or  no  opposition,  and 
siege  was  laid  at  once  to  the 
Morro  —  the  strong  fort 
which  defended  the  harbour, 
and  which  was  considered 
impregnable.  Great  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  in 
making  the  approaches  on  a 
liard,  rocky  soil ;  and  the 
English  troops  suffered  se- 
vei'ely  from  fatigue,  sick- 
ness, and  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  But  fresh  reinforce- 
ments arrived  from  New 
York  and  our  West  Indian 
islands ;  a  detachment  of 
seamen  and  800  marines 
were  landed  from  the  fleet ; 
line  (the  Dragon,  Cambridge,  and  Marlborough) 
bombarded  the  place  one  day  from  eight  in 
the  miirning  till  tliree  in  the  afternoon:  the 
fort  was  isolatoil  from  the  town,  and  on  the 
forty-fourth  day  of  the  siege  it  was  stormed 
through  a  narrow  and  perilous  breach,  and  car- 
ried at  the  point  of  tlie  bayonet.  The  defence 
of  the  Si)anianl.s  was  as  lieroic  as  the  assault. 
Don  Louis  de  Velasco,  the  governor,  and  his 
second  in  command,  died  in  the  breach.  TJie 
city  of  Havannah  lield  out  a  fortnight  longer  :  but 
on  the  liith  of  August  it  capitulated,  and  was 
yielded  np  witli  180  miles  of  country  to  the 
westward,  or  all  the  best  part  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  Nine  Sj^anish  ships  of  the  lino,  fit  for 
.sea,  and  three  frigates,  were  taken  in  the  harbour; 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  a  galleon  had  been 
sunk  previously,  and  two  destroyed  on  the  stocks. 
The  booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors 
was  estin)ated  altogether  at  £'3,000,000  sterling. 
Tiie  occupation  of  tlie  Havannah  gave  us  the 
absolute  command  of  the  ]xissage  jmrsned  by  the 
plate -fleets  of  Spain,  and  seemed  to  lay  the 
wealth  and  glory  of  that  empire  at  our  feet.'  The 
Isthmus  of  Panama  was  not  seized,  but  the 
riiilippines  were  attacked.  Admiral  Coi'nish, 
with  a  small  fleet,  took  on  board  at  Madras  2300 
men  commanded  by  Colonel  William  Draper," 


and  appeared  suddenly  off  Manilla,  the  capit;U 
of  Luzon  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands — a  place 
almost  as  important  in  the  east  as  was  Havannah 
in  the  west.  Draper  threw  his  forces  on  shore,  and 


The  Harbour  of  Man-iixa. — From  Vaillant.  Voy.nge  autour  ilu  Monde. 


three  ships  of  the 


'  Dcsp-itcliea  from  Lord  Albemarle  and  Admir.ol  Pococke,  in 
Annual  Rerriflfi: 
-  Vice-admlr.il  Cornish  was  on  tlie  Esist  India  station,  but 


took  possession  of  the  suburbs  of  Maiiilla  before 
the  Spanianls  were  well  aware  that  their  king 
was  at  war  with  the  English.  The  archbishop  was 
governor  and  supreme  head  of  the  island  ;  and, 
like  ecclesiastics  of  earlier  ages,  he  could  fight 
as  well  as  say  m:\ss.  He  put  himself  in  the  most 
warlike  attitude  that  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, called  up  the  native  Indians  to  harass  the  as- 
sailants in  their  rear,  and  with  about  800  Spanish 
regulars  opjwsed  their  a])proaches  in  front.  But 
his  poor  Indians,  armed  for  the  most  part  with 
bows  and  speai-s,  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the 
works  of  ^lanilla  were  carried  by  storm  on  the 
fith  of  October,  the  twelfth  day  after  the  landing. 
Draper's  forces,  in  which  there  were  more  Sepoys 
and  Lascars  than  native  British,  began  to  plun- 
der and  destroy,  and  to  subject  the  unfortunate 
place  to  all  the  horroi-s  of  war.  But  the  inner 
citadel,  in  which  the  archbishop  had  thrown 
himself,  still  remaineil  untaken  ;  and,  in  treating 
for  its  surrender,  his  eminence  proposed  that,  in 
consideration  of  a  fixed  ransom,  the  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties  of  all  jirivate  parties  should 
be  spareil  by  the  conqueroi-s.  Drajier,  who 
piqued  himself  on  his  scholai-ship,  drew  up  the 
terms  of  capitulation  in  Latin,  agi'eeing  to  accept 
as  a  ransom  for  the  inhabitants  2,000,000  dollars 
in  an  assignment  on  the  Spanish  treasury  at 
Madrid.  This  paper  was  signed  by  the  governor- 
Draper,  who  had  been  iiatronized  by  Pitt,  was  sent  out  Oora 
Kiiglanil  as  an  officer  on  whose  intelligence  and  V  ra very  govern- 
ment could  depend. 
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archbishop  ;  but  doubts  seem  to  have  been  enter- 
tained from  the  beginning  whether  the  2,000,000 
dollars  which  Draper  had  Latinized  would  ever 
be  paid.  Several  ships,  some  artillery,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  military  stores,  with 
all  public  property  whatsoever,  became  the  im- 
mediate prize  of  the  captors,  who,  moreover, 
succeeded  in  taking  a  great  Manilla  and  Aca- 
pulco  galleon,  the  Santa  Trinidad,  valued  at 
3,000,000  dollars.'  Without  further  resistance 
the  whole  group  of  islands  submitted  to  the  Eng- 
lish flag.- 

A  series  of  attacks  on  the  remaining  French 
West  India  islands  was  equally  successful.  Mar- 
tinique, the  chief  of  the  French  Caribbees,  an 
important  point  in  a  naval  and  military  view, 
was  reduced,  in  the  month  of  February,  by  an 
army  under  General  Monkton  and  a  squadron 
under  Admiral  Rodney ;  and  this  conquest  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Grenada, 
tlie  Grenadines,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  To- 
bago ;  and  thus  we  remained  in  possession  of  the 
entire  chain  of  the  Caribbees. 

But,  long  before  Madrid  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  loss 
of  the  Havannah  and  Mfinilla,  the  Spanish  court 
liad  begun  a  land  campaign  on  the  continent  of 
f]urope  with  a  seeming  jirospect  of  most  brilliant 
success.     Then,  as  at  a  later  period,  both  France 


Martinique  durin'o  the  attack. — From  mii  old  view  ui  the  British  Museiim 


and  Spain  chose  to  consider  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal as  the  creature  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
to  advance  as  a  principle  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  compelling  tlie  Portuguese  to  renounce 
their  Englisli  alliance.     That  country  had  taken 


'  Tliey,  however,  missed  the  richer  galleon,  the  Santa  Philipina, 
after  beating  after  her,  in  the  teeth  of  the  moiisooTi,  for  three 
months ! 
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no  part  in  the  wai',  and  was  at  the  moment  ob- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  ;  but  she  was  thought 
to  be  weak  as  the  lamb,  and  Spain  and  France 
quarrelled  with  her  in  the  fashion  of  the  wolf. 
Though   §0   often  foiled  and    frustrated   in   the 
attenq)t,  the  statesmen  of  Spain  had  never  given 
up  the  hope  of  incorporating  Portugal   politi- 
cally, as  it  was  geographically,  with  tlie  larger 
kingdom.    At  this  crisis  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
was  impoverished  and  disheartened ;  her  army 
— if  such   it   could   be   called — did  not   exceed 
20,000    men,    badly    disciplined    and    miserably 
equipped  ;  her  fortresses  were  in  ruins ;  her  fleet 
was  reduced  to  six  ships  of  the  line  and  a  few 
frigates.     Charles  III.  began  the  attack  on  the 
north  of  the  Douro  with  an  army  of  22,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  Marcpiis  of  Saria,  who  pre- 
sently took  Braganza,  Miranda,  and   Torre  de 
Moncorvo.     But,  on  drawing  nearer  to  Oporto, 
Saria  was  checked  by  the  militia  and  the  brave 
peasantry,  who,  assisted  and  directed  by  some 
British  otHcers,  maintained  an  incessant  and  de- 
structive war  of  posts.     Another  body  of  8000 
Spaniards,   however,   succeeded    in   penetrating 
south  of  the  Douro  into  Beira,  and  iu  taking  post 
near  Almeida.     But  succour  was  at  hand :  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  in  the  depth  of  its  distress,  had 
applied  to  England   for  money,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, stores,  and  troops ;  and  the  prayers  of  an 
old    and    faithful    ally   were 
promptly    attended    to,    the 
House    of   Commons    voting 
£1,000,000  sterling  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  assist  the  Por- 
tuguese.       Eight     thousand 
British  troops,  commanded  by 
Lord  Tyrawley,  the  Earl  of 
Loudon,  General  Townshend, 
Lord    George    Lennox,    and 
Brigadiers       Crawford     and 
Burgoyne,  landed   in   Portu- 
gal .  Lord  Tyrawley  soon  grew 
disgusted   with   the    service, 
the  people,  and  the  country, 
and   retired  in  a  very  lordly 
rajxe:  the  Earl  of  Loudon  was 
not  of  much  more  use  ;  and  the 
native  Portuguese  army  con- 
sented to  submit  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Count  de  la  Lippe,  an  active  and  expe- 
rienced German  officer,  who  had  commanded  tlie 
ai-tillery  of  the  British  army  iu  Germany.    Lippe 
collected  the   principal  part  of  the  Portuguese 
forces  at  Puente  de  Marcello,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Spaniards  iu  the  north;  and,  while 
the  Spaniards  soutli  of  the  Douro  were  occupied 
iu  the  siege  of  Almeida,  he  detached  Brigadier 
Burgoyne  to  fall  upon  Valencia  dAlcantara,  on 
the  frontiers  of  S[)ain,  where  lai'ge  magazines 
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were  said  to  be  collected  for  the  purjjose  of  au 
invasion  along  the  Tagus.  Burgoyne,  who  dis- 
played activity  and  gallantry,  struck  across  the 
mountains  by  Castel  da  Vida,  and,  making  a 
forced  march  of  live  days  through  a  most  rugged 
and  difficult  country,  he  carried  Valencia  d' Al- 
cantara by  a  coup -de -main,  taking  a  Spanish 
major-general  with  all  his  staff,  a  great  quantity 
of  arms  and  annnunition,  and  all  the  flour  and 
forage  in  store  there.  He  also  levied  a  consider- 
able contribution  in  money ;  and  then,  without 
impediment  and  with  inconsiderable  loss,  re- 
traced his  steps  to  Lij)pe,  at  Puente  de  Mai-cello. 
Almeida  surrendered  to  the  Count  d'Aranda 
after  a  siege  of  nine  days;  but  Burgoyne's  expe- 
dition kept  the  Po)-tuguese  in  heart,  divided  the 
attention,  and  baffled  the  plans  of  the  Spaniards. 
Having  left  garrisons  in  Almeida  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  the  Count  d'Aranda  marched  away  for 
Castel  Branco,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
crossing  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha  into  the  Alem- 
tejo.  But  Lip])e,  moving  with  greater  rapidity, 
got  to  Abrantes,  the  key  of  Portugal  on  the 
Tagus,  and  posted  strong  detachments  under  the 
Count  de  St.  Jago  and  Burgoyne  at  the  pass  of 
Alvite  and  at  Niza,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  river  at  Villa  Velha;  and,  when  the  Span- 
iards came  up,  they  found  these  positions  oc- 
cupied. D'Aranda  attacked  the  old  IMoorish 
castle  of  Villa  Velha,  and  got  possession  of  it  in 
a  few  days  in  spite  of  Burgoyne's  protecting  fire 
of  artillery  across  the  river;  and  the  Count  de 
St.  Jago  was  driven  from  the  pass  of  Alvite. 
But,  while  the  Spaniards  were  pui'suing  the  count 
and  his  Portuijuese  across  the  mountains  towards 
Codigos,  thus  weakening  their  corps  at  Villa  Vel- 
ha, Burgoyne  threw  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Lee  across  the  Tagus  in  the  darkness  of  night ; 
and,  while  the  Spaniards  were  amused  by  a 
feigned  attack  in  front  from  Niza,  Lee  entered 
their  quarters  in  the  rear  without  being  jier- 
ceived  till  liis  own  musketry  and  bayonets  told 
the  secret.  The  Spaniards  were  routed  at  once 
with  terrible  slaughter,  and,  having  destroyed 
their  magazines  and  si)iked  or  taken  their  guns, 
Lee  and  his  men  returned  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Tagus  loaded  with  booty  and  surrounded  by 
]»risoners.  After  this  brilliant  affair  there  was 
little  more  fighting:  the  French  invading  forces, 
which  D'Aranda  had  expefcted  to  co-operate  with 
him,  were  nowhere  seen  or  heard  of,  his  provi- 
sions began  to  run  shoi-t,  the  autumnal  rains  to 
descend  in  torrents,  the  peasantry  to  block  up 
every  road  and  massacre  all  his  out-posts ;  and, 
dismantling  tlie  few  fortresses  he  had  taken,  he 
retreated  with  little  honour  to  his  own  country. 
Such,  within  ten  short  months,  were  the  bitter 
fruits  derived  by  Spain  from  the  war  into  which 
she  had  so  unnecessarilv  thrown  herself  ;  and  to 


all  these  serious  reverses  and  losses  was  added 
the  capture  by  the  English  of  the  Hermione,  a 
register- ship,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  with 
treasure  on  board  that  amounted  to  nearly  one 
miliion  sterling.  She  was  taken  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  when  near  the  end  of  lier  voyage,  by 
two  of  our  frigates.  It  was  ships  and  prizes  like 
these — it  was  the  traditions  of  former  times,  and 
the  tales  of  dollars  and  doubloons — it  was  the 
certainty  of  most  abundant  prize-money,  that 
always  rendered  a  war  with  Sjjain  so  popular  in 
our  navy ;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances,  the  sad  recollection  of  past  losses, 
and  the  conviction  that  the  English  fleets,  like  a 
wasp's  nest  broke  loose,  could  sting  in  a  hundred 
places  at  once,  that  rendered  a  war  with  England 
so  unpopular  with  the  Spanish  jieople,  and  gave 
origin  to  their  constant  cry — "  Peace  with  Eng- 
land, and  w;ir  with  all  the  world!"  The  only 
one  of  our  enterprises  ;igaiust  Spain  which  failed 
this  year  was  a  paltry,  ill-conceived  expedition 
to  Buenos  Ayres — a  place  which  seems  destined 
to  be  a  black  .spot  in  our  militaiy  annals.' 

Our  ally,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  was  relieved 
when  his  fortune  seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb  by 
the  death  of  the  Czarina  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  liis  enemies,  and  certainly  the 
bitterest.  She  died  on  the  5th  of  January :  by 
the  beginning  of  February  her  nephew,  Peter  III., 
liad  openeil  negotiations  with  Frederick  ;  by  the 
inth  of  March  a  treaty  c>f  peace  was  concluded 
between  them  ;  and  by  the  5th  of  May  a  close 
alliance  was  contracted,  by  which  about  20,(K)0 
men  of  the  Russian  army,  which  had  been  serv- 
ing with  the  Austrians  against  the  Prussians, 
were  put  at  the  disposition  of  Frederick  to  serve 
with  the  Prussians  against  the  Austrians.  As 
soon  as  the  English  cabinet,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  submitted  to  Bute,  knew  that  Frederick 
was  freed  from  the  dangerous  enmity  of  Russia, 
they  pretended  that  that  circumstance  alone 
ought  to  excuse  them  from  the  payment  of  any 
further  subsidies ;  and  tliey  reminded  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  that  he  had  himself  assured  thtm 
that  if  once  he  was  secured  by  the  neutrality  of 
Russia  he  should  have  little  occasion  for  any 
further  assistance  from  England.  And  now  he 
had  not  merely  the  neutrality,  but  the  friendship 
of  Russia,  together  with  every  ])rospect  of  the 
neutrality  of  Sweden."  The  old  Duke  of  New- 
castle, however,  would  not  admit  the  validity  of 
this  rea.soning,  maintaining  tliat  Frederick  ought 
to  have  the  money  he  was  demanding,  and  that 
England  was  bound  in  honour  to  make  a  new 
subsidy.  AVe  believe,  at  the  sametime,  that  for 
other  obvious  reasons  this  aged  minister  was  sick 


'  Ooxe,  Manoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Sf  tain  of  the  Houffo/Bowbon; 
P' ■tpntche.i  and  O,(l'cio{  Accounts:  Axmuj}  Xeciii'tcr. 
'  Lord  Dover,  Life  of  Frederick-  If. :  Voltaire.  £o«w  X  V. 
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of  office  and  tired  of  changes  and  subterfuges, 
which  seemed  to  leave  him  more  and  more  in 
dejiendence  on  the  favourite,  and  in  the  utter  in- 
ability of  helping  himself  or  his  own  friends  or 
party.  At  the  end  of  April,  Newcastle  waited 
on  Lord  Bute  and  declared  his  intention  to  resign 
ludess  the  subsidy  were  granted.  Bute — as  his 
manner  was  with  all  men  except  the  sovereign — 
answered  coolly  and  drily,  saying,  "  that  if  the 
money  were  granted  the  peace  might  be  re- 
tarded ;"  but  he  never  requested  him  to  continue 
in  office,  nor  said  one  of  those  civil  things  to  which 
the  advanced  age,  the  long  services,  and  the  high 
rank  of  the  duke  seemed  to  entitle  him.  Yet 
in  former  days  Bute  had  bowed  to  Newcastle  as 
to  a  god.  His  grace  went  forthwith  to  St.  James's, 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  king — who  was 
much  more  civil  than  the  favourite  had  been, 
resigned  his  office,  and  refused  a  pension,  which 
was  oiFered  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  for 
the  large  sacrifices  made  out  of  his  jirivate  for- 
tune since  he  had  been  minister.  He  then  re- 
tired, a  comparatively  poor  man,  to  find  how 
solitary  and  deserted  could  be  the  mansion  of  an 
ex-minister.'  Lord  Bute  instantly  stepjied  into 
his  post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  prime 
minister,  leaving  the  secretaryshij)  he  had  held  to 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  who  had  separated  his  in- 
terests from  those  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Pitt. 
Bubb  Dodington,  who  had  been  the  go-between 
for  Newcastle  and  Bute,  died  about  this  time, 
having  obtained  from  George  III.,  or  from  the 
favourite,  the  peerage  which  liad  been  so  long 
the  object  of  his  ambitioii,  but  not  having  worn 
his  blushing  honours  of  Baron  Melcombe,  of 
Melcombe-Eegis,  quite  a  year,  and  leaving  no 
son  to  succeed  him. 

Backed  by  Russia,  and  in  friendship  with 
Sweden,  which  concluded  a  peace  with  him  to- 
wards the  end  of  May,  Frederick  boasted  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  more  advantages  than  he 
could  have  derived  from  gaining  three  pitched 
battles  ;  and  without  the  English  subsidy,  though 
bitterly  complaining  of  the  want  of  it,  he  took 
the  field.  But  before  his  columns  defiled  to  go 
to  the  reconquest  of  Schweidnitz  and  Silesia,  the 
admiration  and  imitation  which  he  had  excited 
in  Peter  III.  had  proved  fatal  to  that  unhappy 
prince,  or  had,  at  least,  very  materially  contii- 
buted  to  precipitate  Peter  from  a  throne  to  a 
dungeon  and  mysterious  grave  :  another  revolu- 
tion had  happened  in  Russia — sudden,  treach- 


'  Horace  Walpole,  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  G.  Moiv- 
taguc;  Chatham  Correspondence. 

Wlien,  in  1768,  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  quitted  life  and 
politics  together,  Lord  Chesterfield  thus  noticed  liis  decease : — 
"  My  old  kuisman  and  contemporary  is  at  hist  dead,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  quiet.  .  .  .  After  all  the  offices  which  he  had  held 
for  fifty  years,  he  died  £300,000  poorer  than  he  was  when  he 
came  into  them.  A  very  iinmiuisterial  proceeding." — Letters. 
Vol.  III. 


erous,  and  bloody,  and  with  a  mixture  of  womanly 
inti'igue  and  lust,  in  the  manner  of  that  country. 
His  tragical  catastrophe,  however,  in  spite  of  his 
rash  and  offensive  innovations,  might  have  been 
far  distant  but  for  his  own  wife,  Catherine, 
Princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  had  the  fortune 
to  charm  the  Russians  as  much  as  he  disgusted 
them.  This  most  able  and  remoi-seless  woman 
was  induced  to  believe  that  Peter  had  discovered 
her  adulterous  connection  with  Count  Gregory 
Orloff,  and  entertained  the  design  of  divorcing 
and  imprisoning  her,  and  raising  to  the  imperial 
throne  his  own  favourite  mi.stress,  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Woronzow.  Resolved  to  anticijoate 
him,  she  organized  a  formidable  conspiracy,  and 
on  the  27th  of  June  (o.  s.),  habited  like  a  man, 
Catherine  harangued  the  guards,  and  proceeded 
with  them  to  the  chuixh  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of 
Kasan,  whei'e  the  clergy  welcomed  her  as  a  de- 
livei'er,  and  where  a  vast  concourse  of  troops  and 
nobles  joined  her.  The  Archbishop  of  Novgorod 
performed  Divine  service,  and  administered  to 
Catherine,  as  sole  empress,  the  oath  usually 
taken  on  the  accession  of  Russian  sovereigns. 
Her  oath  was  succeeded  by  precipitate  oaths  of 
allegiance  from  all  present  in  the  cluu'ch.  She 
then  repaired  to  the  senate,  which  acknowledged 
her  right,  and  swore  allegiance  at  once.  All  the 
adherents  of  her  husband  were  aiTested ;  and  his 
own  imprisonment  and  sudden  death  were  the 
natural  sequel  to  such  a  deposition.  No  sove- 
reign was  so  deeply  interested  in  this  sudden 
revolution  as  Frederick,  who  a2:)prehended  that 
he  should  find  in  the  Empi'ess  Catherine  an 
enemy  as  implacable  as  her  jaredecessor,  Eliza- 
beth. In  effect,  the  Russian  troops  serving  with 
him  were  instantly  recalled  ;  but  here  all  signs  of 
difference  or  enmity  ceased,  and  Catherine  re- 
stored the  Pi-ussian  territories  which  had  been 
occujjied  by  Elizabeth,  and  promised  a  strict 
neutrality.  Breathing  again,  Frederick  sent  the 
Duke  of  Bevern  and  the  Prince  of  "Wiirtemberg 
to  defeat  Marshal  Daun  at  Reichenbach,  and  he 
wound  up  the  campaign  by  taking  Schweidnitz, 
gaining  by  the  means  of  his  brother  Henry  the 
crowning  victory  of  Freiberg,  and  driving  the 
Austrians  into  Bohemia.  The  campaign  of  the 
allied  armies  under  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  had  led  to  the  reduction  of 
Cassel,  the  salvation  of  Hanover,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Hesse — events  tluit  were 
followed  by  the  thorough  despondency  of  the 
French  cabinet. 

The  successes  of  the  war  had  not  reuderetl 
Lord  Bute  a  whit  the  less  anxious  and  impatient 
for  peace ;  and  his  pacific  intentions  were  cer- 
tainly at  this  moment  encouraged  by  the  feeling 
and  voice  of  the  English  people.  Having  sounded 
indirectly  some  of  the  French  cabinet,  Bute  ven- 
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tured  to  engage  the  neutral  King  of  Sardinia  to 
propose  to  the  court  of  Versailles  a  resumption 
of  the  negotiations ;  and  Louis  XV.  no  sooner 
had  a  hint  of  these  propositions  than  he  embraced 
them  and  clung  to  them  like  a  drowning  man  to  a 
spar.  The  negotiations  proceeded  so  rapidly  that 
preliminaries  for  peace  were  signed  at  Fontaiue- 
bleau  on  the  3d  November,  the  negotiators  leaving 
the  affairs  of  Germany  to  be  settled  separately  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  em])ress  queen. 

By  this  treaty  of  Fontaiuebleau,  France  form- 
ally ceded  Canada  with  all  its  dependencies,  to- 
gether with  Cape  Breton  and  all  other  islands  in 
the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  sti[)ulating 
that  the  French  Eonian  Catholics  of  Canada 
should  enjoy  the  right  of  exercising  their  religion 
under  their  English  rulers,  and  that  such  of  them 
as  chose  should  be  at  liberty  to  quit  the  country 
within  a  limited  time;  she  i-esigned  all  preten- 
sions to  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  where  the  quarrel 
which  led  to  the  war  liad  begun  ;  she  recognized 
the  limits  and  lines  of  demax'cation  carefully 
drawn  by  the  British  negotiatoi-s,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude any  future  misunderstanding.  In  the  West 
Indies  she  resigned  the  islands  of  Tobago,  Domi- 
nica, St.  Vincent,  and  the  Grenadas,  upon  con- 
dition of  getting  back  Martinique,  Guatlaloupe, 
Mariagalante,  Deseade,  and  St.  Lucia ;  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  she  ceded  Senegal  and  it<?  depen- 
dencies, to  get  back  Goree ;  in  the  East  Indies 
she  bound  herself  to  acknowledge  the  native 
rulers  set  up  by  the  British,  and  never  to  erect 
any  fortifications  in  Bengal ;  but  on  these  condi- 
tions her  factories  and  settlements  were  all  re- 
stored to  her,  to  be  held  merely  as  depots  and 
jilaces  of  trade.  lu  the  Mediterranean  she  restored 
Minorca  to  Britain,  upon  condition  of  our  giving 
up  our  short  anil  useless  conquest  of  Belleisle ; 
and  she  submitted  to  the  introduction  in  the 
treaty  of  the  old  diplomatic  formula,  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk.    France  was 


'  The  connection  between  the  British  conquest  of  French  North 
America  and  the  future  independence  of  the  thirteen  British 
colonies  tliere,  was  foreseen  in  England  many  yeivrs  before,  ami 
gre.'vtly  mitijiatBd  in  France  the  p;un  felt  at  aViandoning  all  hold 
of  North  America.  Burke  would  liave  given  back  Canada  in 
order  to  keep  Giiadaloupe.  "  By  eagerly  gni-sping  at  extensive 
territory,"  Siiid  he.  "we  may  run  the  risk,  and  in  no  very  dist,ant 
l)eriod,  of  losing  what  we  now  possess.  A  neighlwiir  that  keejw 
us  in  some  awe,  is  not  always  the  worst  of  neighboiu-s.  So  that, 
far  from  sacrificing  Guadaloupe  to  Canada,  perhaiis,  if  we  might 
have  Canada  withoiit  any  sacrifice  at  all,  we  ought  not  to  desire 
it.  There  shoJild  be  a  balance  of  power  in  America."  Private 
letters,  too,  from  GuadalouiHs  g-.ive  warning  tlwt  the  acquisition 
of  America  woiUd  strengthen  America  to  revolt.  "One  can 
foresee  these  events  cle;irly,"  said  the  writer;  "it  is  no  gift  of 
prophecy.  It  ia  a  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence,  and 
must  apjwar  so  to  every  man  whose  head  is  not  too  much  aflfected 
with  ]>i>pular  madness  or  political  enthusiasm.  The  islands, 
from  their  weakness,  can  never  revolt ;  but  if  we  acquire  all 
Canada,  we  shall  soon  find  North  America  itself  too  powerful 
and  too  populous  to  be  governed  by  us  at  a  distance." — See 
Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

"  Reasoning  men,"  says  Bancroft,  "  in  New  York,  as  early  as 


permitted  to  catch  and  dry  fish  on  part  of  the 
bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  fish  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  on  condition  of  not  approaching 
within  three  leagues  of  the  shore  (off  Cape  Breton 
she  was  not  to  approach  within  fifteen  leagues  of 
the  shoi'e);  and  she  obtained  the  small  isles  of  St. 
PieiTe  and  Miquelon,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  to  her 
fishermen,  under  the  express  covenant  of  never 
erecting  batteries  or  keeping  more  than  fifty  sol- 
diers there.  Spain,  crippled  by  a  war,  which  to 
her  had  been  a  very  short  one,  and  too  happy  to 
be  admitted  into  the  ti-eaty,  and  to  recover  the 
Havannah  and  the  Philippines,  consented  to  over- 
look the  grounds  of  her  old  quarrels  with  Eng- 
land, and  to  refer  her  maritime  disputes  about 
prizes,  &c.,  to  the  adjudicature  of  the  British 
court  of  admiralty ;  she  bound  hei-self  to  erase 
her  jealous  prohibitions,  the  cause  of  such  fre- 
quent quarrel  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  con- 
sented that  British  subjects  or  their  workmen 
should  have  full  liberty  to  cut  logwood  and  to 
build  houses  and  warehouses,  provided  only  they 
erected  no  new  forts  and  demolished  those  which 
had  been  built ;  she  gave  up  her  ancient  preten- 
sions to  a  ri'dit  of  fisliin;;  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland  ;  and  she  ceded  in  totality  the  Floridas, 
and  all  the  countries  ea.st  and  south-east  of  the 
Missi.ssip]>i — a  most  imi)ortant  cession,  and  which, 
together  with  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  left  the 
colonies  of  North  America  rounded  and  safe  from 
any  foreign  foe — an  advantage  of  wliich  the  most 
was  made  by  the  drawers  and  atlmirei-s  of  the 
treaty,  who  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  foresee 
that  it  would  accelerate  a  revolution  and  the  inde- 
]>endence  of  those  colonies.'  Spain,  which  had 
derived  nothing  but  loss  and  disgi-ace  from  her 
invasion  of  Portugal,  finally  consented  to  with- 
draw all  her  troops  from  the  territories  or  fron- 
tiei-s  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  restore  the  colony  of 
Sacramento,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  whicli  she 
had  taken  from  the  Portuguese.* 


1748,  foresiiw  and  annoiiuce<l  that  the  conqiiest  of  Canada,  by 
relieving  the  northern  colonies  ftvm  danger,  would  hasten  their 
emauci))ation.  An  attentive  Swedish  tniveller,  in  that  year, 
heard  the  opinion  and  jmblished  it  to  Swe<len  and  to  Europe ; 
the  early  drwims  of  John  Adams  made  the  removal  of  the  tur- 
bulent Gallics  a  preliminary  to  the  aiming  glories  of  his  country. 
During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  kinsni.an  and  bosom  friend 
of  Edmunil  Burke,  employed  the  British  press  to  unfold  the 
danger  to  England  frnm  retaining  Canada;  and  the  French 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  frankly  warned  the  British  envoy, 
th.at  the  cession  of  Canada  would  lead  to  the  indejiendence  of 
North  America.'  "We  have  caught  them  at  last,"  said  Choiseiil 
to  those  around  liim.  on  the  definitive  surrender  of  New  France ; 
and  at  once  giving  up  Louisi.ana  to  Si«in,  his  eager  hopes  antici- 
jvated  the  s]ioe<ly  struggle  of  ^Vmerica  for  sejiarate  existence. 
Vergennes  also,  when  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
told  his  friends,  on  hearing  the  conditions  of  the  ]ieace.  that  Eng- 
land would  ere  long  repent  of  liavuig  removed  the  only  check 
that  could  keej)  her  colonies  in  awe.  Lord  Mansfield,  also,  used 
often  to  declare  that  he  too,  "ever  since  the  jwice  of  Paris, 
always  thought  the  northern  colonies  were  me<lititing  a  state  of 
indejiendency  of  Great  Britain." — BdHcro.'T,  vol.  i  p  41<'.. 
*  Koch,  Hiftoire  da  Ti-aiti's;  Annual  Rcguter. 
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But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  oiiposition, 
organized  and  led  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple, 
were  in  no  humour  to  approve  a  peace  of  Bute's 
making.  A  fierce  war  of  words  ensued.  Bute, 
who  was  no  oratoi- — whose  words  fell  from  him 
slowly  like  minute-guns  —  undertook  to  defend 
the  work  of  his  own  hands  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  Mr.  Fox,  Pitt's  old  rival,  who  had  gladly 
remained  in  his.  lucrative  place  of  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  led  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Pitt, 
sufi"ering  from  the  gout,  and  wrapped  up  in  flan- 
nels, went  down  to  the  commons  and  denounced 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  treaty  as  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  England — as  unsafe,  impolitic,  unsound. 
He  said,  afflicted  as  he  was  with  illness,  he  came 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life  to  attend  the  house  that 
day — to  raise  up  his  voice,  his  hand,  his  arm, 
against  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  ti'featy  which 
obscured  all  the  glories  of  the  war,  suiTendered 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  nation,  and  sacrificed 
the  public  faith  by  an  abandonment  of  our  allies. 
Fox  replied  with  less  eloquence,  but  with  better 
arguments.  He  was  supported  by  George  Gren- 
ville,  and  the  ministerial  majority  was  certain 
and  large.  The  definitive  treaty  was  therefore 
signed,  and  commercial  communications  were 
opened  with  France.  Pitt  had  declared  that  the 
desertion  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  most  mag- 
nanimous ally  Britain  ever  had,  was  insidious, 
biise,  and  treacherous  ;  yet  we  had  stipulated  in 
the  preliminaries  that  the  French  should  evacuate 
Wesel,  Cleves,  and  Guelders ;  and,  left  with 
scarcely  any  other  enemies  than  Austria  and 
Saxony,  Frederick,  who  had  baffled  nearly  all 
Europe,  might  well  be  considered  in  a  condition 
to  take  care  of  himself.  Tn  fact,  Frederick  was 
so  powerful  as  to  induce  all  the  princes  and  states 
in  Germany  to  sign  a  declaration  of  neutrality ; 
and  this  compelled  the  Austrians  to  proi^ose  an 
armistice.  The  truce  was  followed  by  a  congress, 
and  the  congress  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Poland.  This 
treaty  of  Hubertsburg  was  not  signed  till  the  15th 
of  February  of  the  following  year  (1763),  but  its 
terms  were  agreed  upon  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year.'  Frederick  retained  possession  of 
Silesia  and  of  all  other  tei'ritories  whatsoever  that 


'  Speaking  of  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  in  1763,  Bancroft, 
the  American  historian,  says — "Thus  was  aiTested  the  course  of 
carnage  and  misery ;  of  sorrows  in  private  life,  infinite  and  un- 
fathomable ;  of  wretchetbiess  heaped  on  wretchedness  ;  of  public 
poverty  and  calamity  ;  of  forced  enlistments  and  extorted  con- 
tributions ;  and  all  the  unbridled  tyranny  of  military  power  in 
the  day  of  danger.  France  was  exhausted  of  one-half  of  her 
specie ;  in  many  parts  of  Germany  there  remained  not  enough 
of  men  or  of  cattle  to  renew  cultivation.  The  number  of  the 
dead  in  arms  is  computed  at  88i>,000,  ou  the  battle-fields  of 
Europe  or  on  the  way  to  them.  And  all  this  devastation,  an<l 
waste  of  hfe  and  of  resources  produced  for  those  who  planned 
it  no  gain  whatever,  nothing  Vjut  weakness  and  losses.  Not  an 
inch  of  laud  was  torn  from  the  dominions  of  Frederick ;  not  a 
limit  to  tlie  boundaries  of  any  state  was  contracted  or  advanced. 


belonged  to  him  before  the  war ;  and  the  other 
powers  who,  in  the   beginning  of  the  struggle, 
had  hoped  to  deprive  him  of  everything  except 
the  barren  sands  of  Prussia  proper,  or  Branden- 
burg, were  forced  to  rest  satisfied,  each  with  what 
he  had  before  the  war,  without  any  reparations  or 
reimbursements  for  the  terrible  damages  they  had 
sufiered  and  the  enormous  sums  they  had  spent.* 
The  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  made 
common  cause  with  Pitt ;  meetings 
were  held  at  his  grace's  residence,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Devonshire,  Bolton,  and  Portland,  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,   the  Earls   Temple,  Coruwallis, 
Albemarle,  Ashburnham,  Hardwicke,  and  Bes- 
borough,  the  Lords  Spenser,  Sondes,  Grantham, 
and  Villiers,  Mr.  James  Grenville,  Sir  George 
Saville,   and   other   Whig  commoners   of   rank, 
talent,  or  influence,  concerted  together  the  means 
of   making   the  peace  odious  and  the    downfall 
of  the  favourite  certain.     Former  difierences  of 
opinion,  whether  ui"ion  minor  or  capital  points  of 
policy — previous  quarrels,  slights,  and  insults — 
were  all  to  be  forgotten  (none  of  them  had  so 
much  to  forget  as  old  Newcastle!),  and  coalesced 
and  unanimous  they  were  to  fight  one  battle,  and 
never  treat  with  the  enemy  till  his  jDower  was 
annihilated.     Pens,  active,  pointed,  and  dipped 
in  gall,  were  set  to  work  to  demonstrate  to  the 
nation  that  in  the  treaty  of   Fontainebleau    we 
ought  to  have  retained  a  great  many  of  the  con- 
quests in  the  East  Indies  and  the  West  which  we 
restored  to  France   or  Spain.      Some   of  these 
party  writers,  moreover,  took  care  to  hint  that 
such  vast  sacrifices  in  diplomacy  had  not  been 
made  without  considerations  paid  by  France  to 
the  English  negotiators ;  and  the  hardiest  among 
them  intimated  very  plainly  that  Lord  Bute,  the 
king's  mother,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  had  all 
touched  French  gold.      Strictures,   which    from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  never  ceased,  upon 
the  close  connection  between  the  Earl  of  Bute 
and  the  princess-dowager,  and  wiwn  the  secluded, 
shy,  retiring  habits  of  the  sovereign,  were  now 
made  with  more  j^oint  and  bitterness  than  ever ; 
and  the  island  rang  from  end  to  end  with  epi- 
grams, scandals,  and  stories.'     In  the  midst  of 
this  storm  Bute  was  compelled  to  proj^ose  a  loan 


Europe,  in  its  territorial  divisions,  remained  exactly  as  before. 
But  in  Asia  and  America  how  was  the  world  changed  !" — Hist,  of 
American  Revolution,  i.  519.  -  Koch,  Hist,  des  Tiaitds. 

3  John  Wilkes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  1TC3,  had 
written  an  ironical  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  of  Ben  Joa- 
son's  historical  play  entitled  "Fall  of  Mortimer."  It  was 
excessively  severe,  and  was  Wilkes'  second  political  essay.  He 
always  considered  it  his  master-piece. — Correspondence  o.f  the  late 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  uith  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  John  Almon. 
Wilkes  had  published  in  the  precerling  year  a  pamjihlet,  entitled 
Observations  on  the  Pajiers  nlative  to  the  Rupture  uith  Spain,  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Friday,  January  20th,  1702. 
Much  of  Ins  information  on  this  subject  was  derived  from  his 
friend  Lord  Temple,  who.se  policy  and  the  policy  of  Chatham 
the  pamphlet  extolled. 
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of  XSjoOOjOOO,  and  a  new  tax,  to  enable  govern- 
ment to  2)ay  debts  contracted  during  the  war.  The 
business  of  the  loan  was  doubly  unfortunate,  for, 
instead  of  throwing  it  open  to  competition,  he  dis- 
posed privately  of  the  shai-es,  which  rose  almost 
immediately  to  eleven  per  cent.  2Ji'emium ;  and 
hence  it  was  inferred  that,  at  the  public  expense, 
he  had  gi'atified  himself  or  his  own  creatures  with 
£350,000.  Nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  his 
new  tax,  which  came  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  of 
10s.  per  hogshead  on  cider  and  perry,  to  be  paid 
by  the  first  buyer.  No  fiscal  question  had  raised 
such  a  tempest  in  the  land  since  Sir  Eobert  Wal- 
pole's  excise  bill  in  173.3.  But  Walpole,  in  the 
])leuitude  of  his  power  and  abilities,  and  with 
wondrous  resources  at  command,  bowed  deferen- 
tially to  the  popular  feeling,  and  let  the  scheme 
sleep.  Bute,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  power  that 
had  lasted  but  for  a  day,  and  was  already  undei'- 
miued,  with  slender  abilities  and  no  resources, 
was  resolutely  determined  that  /lis  bill  should 
pass :  and  it  was  passed  with  all  its  imperfections. 
But  the  cider  bill  had  scarcely  passed  into  law 
when  Bute  surprised  friends  and  enemies  alike 
by  his  suddenly  and  decidedly  tendering  his 
resignation.  It  is  said  that  the  king's  astonish- 
ment was  the  greatest  of  all,  and  that  his  majesty 
requested  and  implored  his  prime  minister  to 
remain  in  office,  assuring  him  that  uo  desire  of 
change  or  submission  to  that  desire  in  others,  no 


'  Few  fine  chivractera  in  imblic  life  are  more  contraste<l  than 
those  of  C'hiitham  and  Bute,  and  this  contrast  is  remarkably 
confirmed  by  their  ixirtraits,  whicli  reveal  at  a  glance  the  most 
opposite  dispositions.  Both  were  men  of  fimi  puqxise,  but  iii  this 
Chath;\m  owed  more  to  a  fierce  imjierious  will,  Bute  to  a  calm  con- 
viction of  duty.  With  all  his  superiority  in  genius  and  ehxiuence, 
Chatham  had  weaknesses  which  we  cannot  discover  in  Bute. 
The  great  ctimmoner  w.is  not  above  courting  a  iwpularity  which, 
in  the  then  low  8t;vte  of  public  morals,  was  8hare<l  with  Wilkes, 
though  half  a  century  later  it  woulil  probably  have  been  8hare<l 
with  Bute  himself.  Yet  even  popularity  Cluitliam  was  content 
to  risk  and  lose,  rather  than  forego  the  coronet  which  he  thought 
indispensable  to  the  splendours  of  rank,  or  the  jxjnsion  which 
indxilgence  in  sudi  sjilendours  rendered  necessary.  Chatham 
clung  to  power  even  when  he  had  to  hold  it  witli  coUaigues  who 
disliked  him  and  disagreed  with  him,  and  long  after  his  broken 
health  had  unfitted  him  for  business.  Bute  took  oflico  for  one 
specific  object — jieace ;  and,  having  accomplished  that,  rather 
than  govern  by  intrigue  an<l  management,  or  with  colle.agues 
■with  whom  he  Wiis  not  in  i>ei-fect  accord,  he  retireil  from  public 
life  in  tlie  f>dl  vigour  of  his  faculties,  with  no  increase  either  of 
rank  or  fortime.  He  retired,  too,  without  one  ray  of  that 
jwpular  favour  which  had  blazed  around  Chatham,  and  with 
the  total  loss  of  that  intimacy  and  intercourse  with  the  king,  to 
which  it  was  falsely  assumed  that  he  secretly  climg  with  a 
desperate  tenacity  long  after  his  retirement.  Chatham,  on  the 
contrary,  strove  to  jiatch  up  ministries  tliat  would  barely  tolerate 
him,  and  coiirted  n\val  favour  after  having  repeatedly  incurred 
his  sovereign's  dislike.  Envying  and  dreading  Bute's  favour 
with  George  III.,  he  couM  nc^t  divest  himself  of  what  is  now 
known  to  have  been  the  groundless  conviction  that  the  latter 
continued  to  be  secretly  influenced  by  the  former  long  .after  their 
public  relations  with  aach  other  had  cea,<;ed.  In  all  this  one  sees 
a  deplorable  littleness  in  the  great  Chatham,  and  tnie  greatness 
in  the  much  vilified  Bvite.  Time  and  imjxirti.al  criticism  have 
already  done  much  to  correct  the  false  impressions  of  an  age  that 
was  natui-ally  seduce<l  by  the  splendour  of  Cliatham's  talenta 
to  be  unfair  to  his  less  gifted  but  still  estimable  rival.     The  fol- 


weakness  or  timidity,  should  ever  induce  him  to 
withdraw  his  honest  and  strenuous  support.  But, 
whatever  arguments  were  used,  or  whatever 
were  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  the  king,  Bute 
threw  up  everything,  and  without  asking  for 
pension  or  sinecure  proudly  and  silently  with- 
drew on  the  8th  of  April,  1763.  When  people 
recovered  a  little  from  their  surprise,  they  specu- 
lated very  freely  on  the  motives  which  had  led  to 
his  i-etreat.  Some  of  the  most  passionate  admi- 
rers of  the  great  orator  of  the  day  said,  that  Pitt 
liad  killed  him  politically.  Others  gave  the 
credit  of  the  victory  over  him  to  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
his  paper,  the  North  Briton.  But  Bute's  own  ac- 
count is  entitled  to  some  credit ;  and  the  reason 
he  gave  for  resigning  was  simply  this — he  foxind 
himself  powerless  in  his  own  cabinet.  He  said  to 
a  friend — "  Single  in  a  cabinet  of  my  own  forming; 
no  aid  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  support  me,  ex- 
cept two  peers  (Lords  Denbigh  and  Pomfret) ; 
both  the  secretaries  of  state  silent,  and  the  lord 
chief -justice,  whom  I  myself  brought  into  office, 
voting  for  me  yet  speaking  against  me ;  the 
ground  I  tread  upon  is  so  hollow  that  I  am 
afraid,  not  only  of  falling  myself  but  of  involv- 
ing my  royal  master  in  my  ruin.  It  is  time  for 
me  to  retire  I'''  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  his  incompetent  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,*  and  by  Mr.  Fox,  his  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  had  led  a  very  short 


lowing  letter  l>y  Bute  to  Lord  Melcombe  proves  how  very  far  the 
former  was  from  meanly  succumbing  to  France,  and  that  George 
III.  had  not  misplaced  his  regard  for  the  statesman  with  whom 
Chatham's  jealousy  comijelletl  liim  to  jxirt : — 

"8th  Oclobe)-,  1761. 

"  My  dear  Ix)rd, — Wliatever  private  motives  of  uneasiness  I 
might  have  in  the  late  administration,  I  am  far  from  thinking 
the  dissolution  of  it  favouraljle  in  the  present  minute  to  the 
king's  affairs  Without  entering  into  the  anises  of  the  war.  it 
is  suflicient  to  observe  that  it  w.os  a  national  one.  and  that  the 
honour  of  the  nation  is  ple<lged  to  snpjwrt  its  allies.  Vou,  my 
dear  lord,  cannot  dislike  it  more  than  I  do ;  but  as  we  have  to 
do  with  a  most  treachermis  enemy,  whose  infamous  prevarica- 
tions have  been  so  Latelj-  exjierienced,  we  must  act  with  re- 
double<l  vigoiir  and  spirit,  before  we  can  liope  to  bring  tliem  to 
such  a  i>eace  as.  from  our  repeated  conquests,  this  country  h.os  .1 
right  to  expect — siich  a  peace  as  I  (with  this  load  of  responsibility) 
durst  put  my  name  to.  This  being  so,  the  change  of  a  minister 
cannot,  at  present,  make  any  remarkable  change  in  me.a8ures. 
I  sigh  after  yieace,  but  will  not  sue  for  it ;  not  out  of  pride,  or 
from  motives  of  self-preservation  (though  both  might,  without 
dishonour,  be  urged),  but  from  a  thorough  conviction  that 
begging  it  from  Fr\nce  is  not  the  way  to  procure  it.  Indeed, 
my  gCKxl  lord,  my  situation,  at  all  times  perilous,  is  become 
much  more  so,  for  I  am  become  no  stranger  to  the  language  held 
in  tliis  great  city ;  our  darlinffs  resignation  is  owing  to  Lonl 
Bute,  who  might  have  prevented  it  with  the  king,  and  he  must 
answer  for  all  the  consequences;  which  is,  in  other  wi^rtls,  for 
the  miscarriage  of  another's  system,  that  lie  (Pitt  himself)  could 
not  have  prevented.  All  this  keei>s  up  my  attention,  strengthens 
my  mind  without  alarming  it,  and  not  only  whisiiers  ciution, 
but  steadiness  and  resolution." — See  Adolphus'  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Acrrmiion  of  George  til.,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

*  " Sir  Francis  D.ashwood,"  says  Wilkes,  "afterwards  my  Lord 
le  Bespencer,  who,  from  puzzling  all  his  life  at  tiivem  bills,  had 
been  calleil  by  Lord  Bute  to  administer  the  finances  of  a  king- 
dom above  £100,000,000  in  debt,  and  styletl  by  him.  in  the 
royal  manner,  my  chancellor." 
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time,  but  who,  under  various  ministerial  changes, 
liad  kept  his  most  lucrative  office  of  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  and  thereby  built  up  a  large  fortune. 
Soon  after  their  retirement  both  Dashwood  and 
Fox  were  elevated  to  the  peerage,  the  former  as 
Baron  le  Despencer,  the  latter  as  Baron  Hol- 
land.    ]VIi'.  George  Grenville,  who  had  forsaken 


^ 


H^f^h     f 


George  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

After  William  Hoare. 

Pitt  and  his  family  connections  to  hold  office 
imder  Bute,  now  succeeded  both  to  the  pre- 
miership and  to  the  place  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Dashwood,  becoming  at  once  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  excheqiier. 
From  these  and  other  indications  it  appeared 
plainly  that  Bute,  though  retii-ed  from  office,  still 
retained  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign.  He  had 
undoubtedly  nominated  his  successor.  What  fol- 
lowed was  inevitable — Grenville  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  cabinet  were  considered  as  mere  puppets 
that  mechanically  answered  to  the  strings  pulled 
by  Bute.  George  Grenville,  notwithstanding  in- 
disputable abilities  and  much  moral  worth,  cer- 
tainly proved  a  fatal  legacy:  he  began  an  in- 
glorious seven  years'  war  with  "Wilkes,  and,  by 
originating  the  stamp  act,  he  led  to  the  ruinous 
war  with  our  American  colonies.  On  first  en- 
tering into  office  Lord  Bute,  at  the  earnest  re- 
commendation of  his  principal  adviser,  Bubb 
Dodington,  set  np  a  newspaper,  styled  the  Briton, 
to  break  the  complete  ascendency  which  Pitt  and 
his  party  were  said  to  hold  over  the  public  press, 
to  advocate  the  peace,  and  to  justify  generally 
the  measures  of  Bute's  administration.  Eichard 
Glover,  the  author  of  the  heavy  epic  poem  of  Leo- 
nidas,  and  of  a  deal  of  patriotism  in  blank  verse, 
appears  to  have  entered  into  Bute's  party,  and  to 
have  written  in  his  newspaper;  and  a  staff  of 
other  writers  was  hired  to  support  administra- 


tion and  vilify  his  opponents.  To  opjiose  the 
Briton,  a  paper  styled  the  North  Briton  was  set 
on  foot  and  conducted  by  John  Wilkes,  Esq., 
mffliiber  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury  and  colonel 
in  the  Buckinghamshire  militia,  who  had  been 
hitherto  known  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  wit,  and 
repartee ;  not  very  exemplary  in  his  life  and 
morals,  but  active,  enterprising,  and  daring.'  If 
Wilkes'  reputation  for  wit  rested  solely  upon 
what  he  wrote,  it  Avould  be  little  worth ;  but  his 
weapon  of  force  was  the  tongue,  not  the  pen ;  his 
success  in  conversation  and  society  was  immense, 
and  some  of  his  repartees  were  perhaps  the 
smartest  and  sharpest  things  said  in  that  day. 
In  the  North  Briton  his  hardihood  and  scurrility 
were  far  more  consjiicuoiis  than  his  wit  or 
genius. 

Not  contented  with  defaming  Bute  and  all 
Scotland,  Wilkes  pointed  his  pen  at  the  royal 
family  and  at  the  king  himself.  In  the  forty-fifth 
number  of  the  North  Briton,  published  about  a 
fortnight  after  Bute's  resignation,  he  accused  his 
majesty  of  uttering  a  direct  falsehood  in  the 
speech  he  pronounced  in  proroguing  parliament. 
On  the  26th  of  April  a  general  warrant  (that  is, 
a  warrant  in  which  no  person  was  named,  and  by 
authority  of  which  the  messengers  might  seize 
whomsoever  they  suspected)  was  issued  from 
the  secretaiy  of  state's  office,  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of 
the  libel.  After  some  delay  and  sundry  blunders 
committed  by  the  messengers,  Wilkes  was  ar- 
rested, and  carried  before  Lord  Halifax,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state.  In  former  times  Wilkes 
had  enjoyed  the  countenance  and  favour  of  INIr. 
Pitt ;  with  Lord  Temple  his  intimacy  continued, 
and  at  this  moment  his  lordship  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  at  his  request  Avent  down  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  his 
favour.  But  before  the  clerks  could  prepare  the 
writ,  Wilkes,  having  refused  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions, was  hurried  in  a  coach  from  the  secretary's 
office  to  the  Tower,  and  committed  to  close  im- 
prisonment. His  papers  wex'e  seized  and  sealed ; 
and  his  friends,  and  even  his  counsel  and  solici- 
tor, were  refused  admittance  to  him.  This  hap- 
pened both  to  Lord  Temple  and  the  Duke  of 
Bolton,  who  went  to  see  him.  His  confinement, 
however,  was  very  short,  for  on  the  3d  of  May 
a  second  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  directed  to  the 
constable  of  the  Tower,  threw  open  the  strong 
gates  of  that  fortress,  and  brought  Wilkes  before 
the  court  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  court  re- 
quii-ed  time  to  consider  the  important  question  ; 
but  three  days  after  (on  the  6th  of  May),  when 


1  Wilkes,  had,  at  oue  time,  respectable  collaborateit.rs.  Lord 
Temple  is  said  to  have  written  in  tlie  iiaper,  and  tlie  North 
Srito)iha.s 'txen  called  the  joint-jmblicatioii  of  hisloTdshiii,  Wilkes, 
and  Churchill,  the  poet. 
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he  was  brought  up  a  second  time,  Lord  Chief- 
justice  Pratt,  delivering  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
judges,  declared  that,  though  the  commitment  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  general  warrant  were  not  in 
themselves  illegal,  being  justified  by  numerous 
precedents,  yet  Mr.  Wilkes  was  entitled  to  a 
discharge,  by  virtue  of  his  privilege  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament — for  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment could  be  forfeited  only  by  treason,  felony, 
or  breach  of  the  peace.  The  prisoner  was  there- 
fore discharged ;  but  a  prosecution  was  imme- 
diately instituted  against  him  by  the  attorney- 
general  for  the  libel  contained  in  the  forty-fifth 
number  of  the  North  Briton.  The  king  deprived 
him  of  his  commission  as  colonel  in  the  Bucking- 


John  Wilkes. — From  a  print  after  R.  E.  Pine. 

hamshire  militia,  dismii^sed  his  backer,  the  Earl 
of  Temjile,  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Bucking- 
hauLshire,  and  struck  his  lordship's  name  out  of 
the  roll  of  privy  counsellors.  The  lord-lieuten- 
ancy was  at  once  given  to  Daslnvood,  now  Lord 
le  Despencer,  who  had  retired  from  office  with 
Bute.  Wilkes  had  no  sooner  obtained  his  liberty 
and  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  than  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  complaining  of 
the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  accusing  them 
of  holding  in  their  hands  stolen  goods,  of  which 
his  house  had  been  robbed.  He  printed  and  cir- 
culated this  letter;  and  government  committed 
the  folly  of  w-riting  a  reply  to  it.  Considerable 
and  respectable  portions  of  the  opijosition  in 
parliament  rallied  round  the  author  of  the  Xorth 
Briton,  more  or  less  openly ;  and,  overlooking 
various  and  notorioiis  irregularities  of  conduct, 
and  many  loud  accusations,  one  of  which  was, 
tliat  he  had  dissijiated  his  fortune  in  extrava- 
gance and  vicious  indulgences,  and  that  his  hos- 
tility to  Bute  and  the  ministry  originated  in  their 
refusal  to  employ  or  pension  him,  the  popular 


body  began  to  hail,  in  all  places,  John  Wilkes 
as  the  greatest,  and  bravest,  and  purest  patriot 
that  had  blessed  the  land  since  the  days  of  Al- 
gernon Sidney  or  of  Hampden. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  death  of  Lord 
Egremont,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  de- 
prived George  Grenville  of  his  best  supporter ; 
and  it  soon  appeared  to  himself  and  to  every  one 
else  that  his  government  could  not  stand.  Lord 
Bute,  on  the  25th  of  August,  waited  upon  Mr. 
Pitt  by  the  king's  commands,  and  endeavoured 
to  mediate  the  return  of  the  formidable  oi-ator  to 
his  majesty's  service.  Pitt  would  only  engage 
upon  his  own  conditions,  and  was  gi-eatly  alarmed 
lest  a  report  of  secret  intercourse  and  underhand 
dealing  with  Bute  and  the  court  should  injm-e 
his  popularity.  Tlius,  Avheu  he  consented  to  Bute's 
prayer  to  wait  upon  his  majesty  at  Buckingham 
House,  he  resolved  to  deprive  his  visit  of  all  ap- 
peai-ance  of  privacy ;  and  he  went  through  the 
Mall  in  his  well-known  sedan-chair  at  noonday. 
Tlie  king  was  exceedingly  kind  and  fi-ank ;  Init 
the  negotiation  came  to  nothing.  Though  de- 
sirous of  bringing  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  divers  members  of  the  old  Whig  aristocracy 
l>aclt  to  office  and  court,  Pitt  would  not  hear  of 
George  Grenville  being  retained  in  the  ministry, 
and  the  king  had  promised  to  keep  him.  His 
majesty  said,  "  Poor  George  Grenville !  he  is  your 
near  relation  and  you  once  loved  him."  Pitt  ob- 
jected again  with  a  cold  and  silent  movement  of 
the  head.  Tlie  king  would  not  break  his  pro- 
mises, and  his  starched  ex-seci'etarv  would  liave  his 
own  way  or  be  nothing.  Grenville  thus  remained 
in  office.  He  sought  to  .strengthen  himself  by 
bringing  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  made 
president  of  the  council,  and  his  grace's  depen- 
dant Loi'd  Sandwich,  who  was  made  a  secretary  of 
state  in  lieu  of  Lord  Egremont,  deceased:  but  both 
Bedford  and  Sandwich  were  very  unpopular. 

Parliament  met  on  the  1.5th  of  November.  Mr. 
George  Grenville  related  wliat  had  passed  in  the 
arrest  and  liberation  of  Wilkes,  and  laid  the 
libel  on  the  table ;  and  the  commons,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  237  against  111,  resolved  that  the  paper 
entitled  the  "North  Briton,  No.  45,"  was  a  false, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  that  it  should 
be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  liang- 
man.  Wilkes,  standing  up  in  his  place,  declared 
that  the  rights  of  all  the  commons  of  England 
and  the  privileges  of  parliament  had  been  grossly 
violated  in  his  person  ;  and  he  requested  the  house 
to  take  the  question  of  privileges  into  immediate 
consideration.  The  house  adjourned  the  case  of 
privilege  for  a  week.  On  the  same  day  Lord 
Sandwich,  the  new  secretary  of  state,  whose 
character  for  morality  and  religion  stood  quite 
as  low  as  that  of  Wilkes,  produced  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  cojiy  of  a  burlesque,  indecent  jiocni, 
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entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Woman,  with  Notes  by 
Dr.  Wavbnrton,"  and  attributed  to  the  same  pen 
which  wrote  the  North  Briton}  Lord  Sandwich, 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  now  Lord  le  Despeucer, 
their  friends,  and  Thomas  Potter,  Esq.,  member 
for  Aylesbury,  and  son  to  Archbishop  Potter,  Sir 
William  Stanhope,  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  with 
otlier  men  of  fashion  and  dissipation,  had  notori- 
ously led  Wilkes  into  his  worst  private  excesses, 
had  lived  with  him,  and  occasionally  upjon  him, 
as  boon  companions  and  brethren  in  debauchery. 
They  had  initiated  him  into  the  frowsy  indecen- 


Doorway  of  Medmexham  Abbey. — From  Book  of  the  Thames, 

cies  of  the  Dilettanti  Club,  held  in  Palace  yard, 
and  into  the  more  recondite  mysteries  of  Med- 
raenham  Abbey,  Bucks,  where  a  society — an 
imitation  or  revival  of  the  Hell  Fire  Club  of  the 
Duke  of  Wharton's  days — revelled  in  obscenity, 
and  made  a  mockery  of  the  rites  of  religion. 
Over  the  grand  enti'ance  of  the  house  which  had 
once  been  a  Cistercian  monastery,  was  inscribed, 
"  FAYS  CE  QUE  vouDRAs,"  {Do  what  you  ivill),  and 
the  principal  jokes  of  the  members  consisted  in 
dressing  themselves  like  monks  and  drinking 
wine  out  of  a  communion  cup  to  a  certain  pagan 
divinity.^     It  was  chiefly  to  entertain  these  men 


that  Wilkes  had  taken  a  dear  house  at  the  court-  . 
end  of  town,  and  had  incurred  expenses  which 
his  fortune,  cripjiled  by  electioneering  contests, 
could  ill  sui)port.  These  heroes  of  profligacy, 
with  Sandwich  and  Dashwood  at  their  head,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  his  table,  drink- 
ing his  claret,  and  encouraging  his  licentious  wit. 
Yet  now  Sandwich,  as  if  he  had  been  a  very 
saint,  declaimed  and  exclaimed  against  the  sad 
profaneness  and  obscenity  of  his  poetical  pro- 
duction. The  house  was  amazed :  nobody  ven- 
tured eA'en  to  ask  a  question,  and  the  thing  was 
voted  everything  that  was  bad,  and  a  breach  of 
privilege  into  the  bargain.  Lord  Sandwich  tlien 
informed  their  lordships  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
indisputably  the  author.  Loi-d  Temple  then  ob- 
jected strongly  to  the  underhand  manner  in 
which  ministers  had  obtained  their  copy  of  the 
poem  Essay  on  Woman.  It  had  not  been  pub- 
lished— only  fourteen  copies  had  been  printed  at 
a  i:)rivate  press,  and  the  ministry  had  bribed  a 
journeyman  in  Wilkes'  employment  to  purloin 
the  copy  they  held.  Lord  Sandwich  moved  to 
vote  Wilkes  the  author,  but  Lord  Mansfield 
hinted  to  the  house  that  it  would  be  necessary 
fir.st  to  hear  what  Wilkes  could  say  in  his  de- 
fence. A  near  day  was  therefore  appointed  for 
bi'iuging  John  Wilkes  to  their  lordships'  bar ; 
but  in  the  interval  a  hot  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  rendered  it  impossible  for  Wilkes 
to  ajjpear  at  the  time  appointed. 

In  the  course  of  the  del jate  in  the  lower  house, 
Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  member  for  Camelford,  who 
had  been  secretary  to  the  treasuiy  during  Lord 
Bute's  administration,  and  who  had  shared  abun- 
dantly in  the  satire  and  abuse  of  the  North 
Briton,  exclaimed,  "  Whoever  stabs  a  reputation 
in  the  dark,  without  setting  his  name,  is  a  cow- 
ardly, malignant,  and  scandalous  scoundrel." 
Looking  across  the  house  at  Wilkes,  he  repeated 
these  words  twice  with  infinite  rage  and  violence. 
Wilkes  seemed  to  bear  the  attack  with  perfect 
indifference.  But  on  leaving  the  house  he  wrote 
a  note  to  Martin,  and  a  meeting  in  Hyde  Park 
on  the  following  morning  was  the  consequence. 
They  fought  with  pistols,  and  Martin,  at  the 
second  fire,  lodged  a  ball  in  the  side  of  Wilkes. 
The  wound  was  dangerous,  and  the  next  day 
Wilkes  was  reported  to  be  delirious.  The  street 
in  front  of  the  house  where  he  lay  was  crowded 


■  The  name  of  Warbiirton  seems  to  have  been  iiitrothiced  on 
account  of  his  having  copiously  annotated  Pope's  Essay  on  Man: 
and  a  little,  perhaps,  on  accoimt  of  his  not  bearmg  a  high  char- 
acter for  orthodoxy.  Sandwich  was  made  to  figure  for  St.  John 
(BoUngbroke).  We  never  heard  or  read  more  than  a  very  few 
lines  of  the  Essaij  on  Woman:  and  that  sample  appeared  to  us 
as  dull  and  pointless  as  it  was  gross.  As  we  have  said  before, 
Wilkes'  wit  —  and  wit  he  certainly  had  in  abundance  —  was 
rather  on  his  tongiie  tlian  in  his  pen.  Other  publications,  quite 
as  indecent,  had  certainly  been  permitted ;  and  the  Essay  on 
Woman,  be  it  remembered,  had  never  been  published  at  all. 
We  believe  the  character  of  that  x^roduction  was  correctly  given 


by  Thomas  Townshend,  junior,  in  a  debate  on  Wilkes'  petitiun 
for  redress  in  ITtiO : — "As  to  the  Essay  on  Woman,  a  jocular 
man  would  deride  it,  a  serious  man  woiild  detest  it,  and  both 
wo\ild  throw  it  into  the  fire,  as  devoid  of  both  wit  and  decency." 
— Cavendish's  Debates. 

2  Wilkes  was  accustomed  to  say  at  a  later  period  that,  witli 
the  exception  of  Dasliwood,  who  had  some  imagination,  tlie 
members  of  the  Medmenham  Abbey  Society  were  but  dull  dogs 
after  all  ;  daruag  without  any  imagination,  and  profligate  with- 
out any  wit.  Some  account  of  their  orgies  is  given  in  tlie  third 
volume  of  the  Correspondence  and  Memoirs  of  Wilkes,  by  Mr. 
John  Almon. 
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with  people  from  moruiug  till  night  hooting  and 
shouting  against  his  murderers;  and  his  friends, 
instead  of  keeping  him  quiet,  showed  their  zeal 
by  visiting  him  and  exciting  him.  "  Should  this 
hero  die,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  may  doom  him  whither  he  pleases, 
but  Wilkes  will  pass  for  a  saint  and  a  martyr."' 
The  question  of  privilege  came  on  upon  the  23d 
of  November,  and  occupied  the  House  of  Com- 
mons two  whole  days.  Mr.  Wilbraham,  member 
for  Newton,  in  Lancashire,  objected  that  Wilkes 
was  involved  in  it,  and  ought  to  be  present. 
Upon  dividing  upon  this  question,  ministers 
found  their  majority  considerably  reduced.  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  was  suffering  from  a  fever  and  the 
gout,  attended  on  crutches,  and  ^vrapped  in  flan- 
nels. He  had  determined  with  his  party  to  take 
Wilkes'  side  on  the  j^i'ivilege  question;  but  he 
was  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  to  efface  the  re- 
collection of  his  former  personal  intimacy,  and 
to  disclaim  any  approbation  of  Wilkes'  writings. 
"  He  vehemently  reprobated  the  facility  with 
which  parliament  was  sun-euderiug  its  own  privi- 
leges ;  but  he  carefully  impressed  on  the  house, 
that  he  was  merely  delivering  a  constitutional 
opinion,  and  not  vindicating  the  libel  or  its 
author.  He  condemned  the  whole  series  of 
North  Britons,  and  called  them  illiberal,  un- 
manly, and  dete.stable."-  He  knew  nothing  of 
any  connection  with  the  writer  of  that  libel.  If 
tliere  subsisted  an}',  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  it."^  Pitt,  worn  out  by  a  speech  of  an  hour 
and  fifty  minutes,  was  obliged  to  retire  at  ten 
o'clock,  but  the  debate  lasted  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. Charles  Yorke,  son  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  and 
then  attorney- general,  was  expected  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  he  delivered  a  splendid  ora- 
tion on  the  other  side.  Rigby,  m.aster  of  the  rolls 
in  Ireland,  who  has  been  properly  described  as  a 
statesman  of  the  second  class,  and  a  bon  vivant 
of  the  fii-st,  fell  furiously  ujion  Lord  Temple,  and 
described  his  beliaviour  on  the  commitment  of 
Wilkes.  The  end  of  all  was  a  resolution,  carrieil 
by  2.58  against  133 — "That  the  privilege  of  pai-lia- 
ment  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and 
publishing  seditious  libels,  nor  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  obstruct  tlie  ordinary  course  of  the  laws  in  the 
speedy  and  effectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  and 


'  Letters  to  tlie  Earl  of  Hertford.  In  one  of  liia  letters  to 
George  Montague,  written  at  the  same  time,  he  says,  more 
facetiously — "Yourconsin  Sandwich  has  ont-Sandwichetl  him- 
self. He  has  imjieacliod  Wilkes  for  a  bl.nsphemous  jioem.  and 
has  been  exiwlled  for  blasphemy  himself  by  the  Beefsteak  Club 
at  Covent  Garden.  Wilkes  has  l>een  shut  by  Martin,  instead  of 
being  bunied  at  an  auto-da-fi;  as  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in- 
tended ;  is  reverenced  as  a  saint  by  the  mob  ;  and,  if  he  dies,  I 
siipjiose  the  j>eoj>le  will  squint  themselves  into  convulsions  at 
his  tomb,  in  honour  of  his  memory."  ^  Chatham  Corresp. 

^  Pad.  Hist.  Pitt  mufi  have  known  the  cliwe  connection 
which  existed  lietween  the  writer  of  the  lil>el  and  his  brother- 
in  law.  Earl  Temple,  whom  he  was  eulogizing. 


dangerous  an  offence."     The  resolutions  passed 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  with  the  order  for 
burning  the  North  Briton  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  were  confirmed ;  and  a  con- 
ference was   desii'ed  with  the  other  house,  to 
claim  the  concui'rence  of  their  lordshijis.      On 
the  2otli  the  lords  at  a  conference  I'eceived  the 
resolutions  of  the  commons,  and  then  debated 
upon  them  till  ten  at  night.     The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland voted  for  Wilkes,  and  Lord  Shelbui-ne, 
afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  spoke  at 
length  and  against  the  court.     In  the  end  the 
lords  supported  ministers,  and  concui'red  in  the 
resolution,  by  a  majority  of  114  to  35.     Seven- 
teen peers,  however,  entered  a  spirited  protest, 
dwelling  at  great  length  upon  the  danger  and 
unconstitutionality  of  genei'al  warrants.     Minis- 
tei"s  were  said  to  have  threatened  to  di.smiss  from 
their  employments  several  persons  who  had  voted 
against  them,  and   Mr.  John  Calcraft,  deputy 
commissary-general  of  musters,  was  actually  dis- 
missed in  a  very  abrupt  manner.     On  the  1st  of 
December  another  conference  took   ])lace,  and 
lords  and  commons  agreed  in  a  very  loyal  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  expressive  of  their  gi-eat  detes- 
tation of  the   libels  against  him.     On  the  2d, 
Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
commons  in  a  week,  if  his  health  would  permit ; 
and  on  the  3d,  there  was  a  riot  in  the  city,  occa- 
sioned by  the  burning  of  the  North  Briton  in 
Cheajiside.      This   farcical    affair   occujiied    the 
attention  of  parliament  for  four  days,   during 
which   nothing  else   was  done  except   voting  a 
portion  of  ^80,000  to  the  Princess  Augusta,  the 
king's  eldest  sister,  who  was  about  to  be  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.     During  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  lords,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  shrewdly  extracted  the  avowal 
that  the  whole  po])ulace  of  London  was  of  one 
mind  on  the  subject  of  Wilkes.     In  the  mean- 
while, Wilkes,  from  his  sick-bed,  filled  the  town 
with  bon-mots  and  stories  at  the  expen.se  of  Lord 
Sandwich  and  ministers  in  general.     And,  to  the 
infinite   increase   of  the   ministerial   perj>lexity 
and  mortification,  actions  were  brought  by  the 
printers  and  others  arrested  under  the  genei-al 
warrant,  to  recover  damages  for  false  imprison- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  Court  of  C'ommon  Pleas,  all 
those   persons  obtained  verdicts  and    damages. 
Wilkes   himself,    aiming  at   higher  game,  had 
brought  his  actions  again.st  the  two  secretaries  of 
state,  Lord  Egremont  and  Lord  Halifax,   and 
against  Robert  AVood,  Esq.,  late  under-secretary. 
Egremont,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  October,  and 
so  escaped  the  ordeal  of  a  court  of  law;  Halifax 
stood  upon  his  ])rivilege,  and  defied  the  court, 
till  relieved  by  the  sentence  of  outlawry  that  was 
passed  upon  Wilkes ;  but  Wood  had  no  means 
of  escaping  the  action,  and,  after  a  long  trial  of 
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fourteen  hours,  a  special  jury  gave  a  verdict 
against  him,  with  £1000  damages  to  Wilkes. 
The  Lord  Chief -justice  Pratt,  before  whom  tlie 
cause  was  tried,  now  ventured  to  declare  peremp- 
torily that  general  warrants  were  unconstitu- 
tional, illegal,  and  absolutely  void,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  afterwards  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  When  the  day  approached  on 
which  Wilkes  was  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
commons.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  an  eminent  jjliysician, 
and  Mr.  Graves,  a  surgeon,  declared  that  the 
state  of  Ml'.  Wilkes'  wound  and  health  would  not 
permit  him  to  obey  the  summons.  The  house 
then  granted  another  week's  delay.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  terra  (on  the  16th  of  December) 
Dr.  Brocklesby  and  Mr.  Graves  aj^peared  again 
at  the  bar,  and  made  the  same  report  as  befoi'e. 
The  Wilkes  war  continued  more 
fierce  than  ever.  The  festivity  of 
Christmas  was  only  a  short  truce.  On  the  19th 
of  January  parliament  met,  and  caused  the  oixler 
to  be  read  for  Mr.  Wilkes'  attendance  at  the  bar. 
But  the  droll,  who  could  hardly  have  been  so  ill 
as  represented,  had  gone  beyond  sea,  to  amuse 
the  salons  of  Paris,  where  he  was  exceedingly 
admired.'  The  speaker  produced  a  letter  from 
him,  inclosing  a  certificate  signed  by  a  French 
army  surgeon  and  by  one  of  the  French  king's 
physicians,  signifying  that  the  wound  was  still 
in  such  a  state  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  Mr. 
Wilkes  to  leave  Paris.  Tired  of  medical  reports, 
the  house  observed  that  this  certificate  wanted 
the  signature  of  a  notary  public  to  give  it  authen- 
ticity, and  then  resolved  to  admit  of  no  further 
delays,  but  proceed  against  Wilkes  as  if  he  were 
present.  The  exanunation  of  witnesses  and 
papers  and  the  debate  lasted  till  three  hours 
after  midnight;  when  it  was  resolved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  239  against  102,  that  No.  45  of  the  North 
Briton,  which  had  been  voted  a  seditious  libel, 
contained  expressions  of  the  most  unexampled 
insolence  and  contumely  towards  his  majesty, 
the  grossest  aspersions  upon  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  most  audacious  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  whole  legislature  ;  that  it  had  a 
manifest  tendency  to  alienate  the  aftections  of  the 
jjeople  from  the  king ;  to  withdraw  them  from 
their  obedience  to  the  laws ;  and  to  excite  them 
to  traitorous  insurrections  against  government. 
Next  day  it  was  further  resolved  that  Wilkes 
should  be  expelled  the  house,  and  a  new  writ  be 
issued  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury.    In  general 


the  English  people  dislike  all  appearances  of 
shirking  a  question  or  running  away;  but  on  the 
jiresent  occasion  they  assumed  that  Wilkes  knew 
he  would  not  have  been  allowed  fair  play,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  treated  with  barbarity.- 
His  popularity,  therefore,  still  continued  to  grow. 
Evei-y  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  people  to 
express  their  sentiments.  The  king  went  to 
Drury  Lane  Theatre — the  play  given  out  for  the 
next  night  happened  to  be  "All  in  the  Wrong" — 
the  galleries  clapped  tremendousl}',  and  then 
cried  out,  "Let  us  be  all  in  the  right — Wilkes 
and  liberty!" 

On  the  13th  of  February  the  opposition  moved 
that  Wilkes'  complaint  of  breach  of  privilege,  in 
the  matter  of  the  general  wai-rant,  should  be 
heard.  George  Grenville  objected,  since,  by  the 
vote  of  the  20th  of  January,  Mr.  Wilkes  had 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  house.  Charles 
Townshend,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  others  said, 
that  at  all  events  Wilkes  was  a  member  of  the 
house  when  he  was  arbitrarily  arrested  by  the 
secretary  of  state's  wr.rrant,  and  that  it  behoved 
the  house  to  s-ecure  its  privileges  from  such  as- 
saults. They  gave  the  minister  "  .some  smart 
raps;"  but  Grenville  had  still  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, and  Wilkes'  complaint  w:is  thrown  out 
after  a  stormy  debate  which  occupied  three  days 
and  one  whole  night.  On  the  14th  the  division 
did  not  take  place  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Sir  William  Meredith  moved  a  resolution, 
"That  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  and 
securing  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of 
a  seditious  libel,  together  with  their  papers,  is 
not  warranted  by  law."  Mr.  (Jharles  Yorke  pro- 
posed to  adjourn ;  but  Pitt  made  a  speech,  and 
General  Conway  and  others  supported  him.  "  Our 
cry,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  who  Avas  the  bosom 
fi'iend  of  Conway,  and  at  the  time  iniusually 
ardent  in  opposition,  "  was  so  loud,  that  both  we 
and  the  ministers  thought  we  had  carried  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  painted  the  dismay  of  the  latter 
• — in  good  truth  not  without  I'eason  ;  for  ive  were 
197,  they  but  207.  .  .  .  Crest-fallen,  the  ministers 
then  proposed  simply  to  discharge  Wilke.s'  com- 
jilaint ;  but  the  plumes  which  they  had  dropped 
Pitt  soon  placed  in  his  own  beaver.  He,  on  the 
17th,  broke  out  on  liberty,  and  indeed  on  what- 
ever he  pleased,  and  uninterrupted.  .  .  .  Every- 
body was  too  much  daiuited  to  give  the  least  dis- 
turbance to  his  Pindarics."  During  his  harangue 
Pitt  broke  out  in  censures  against  ministers  for 


'  The  Abbe  Galliaui,  in  writing  to  a  fiiend,  says — "  We  have 
here  in  Paris  a  strange,  squinting  Englishman,  wlio  has  more 
wit  and  vivacity  than  all  Paris  put  together."  But  the  most 
amiising  thing  is  that  the  Parisians  considered  Wilkes  to  be  on  a 
par  with  Pitt ;  and  a  French  diplomate  in  London  thought  him 
self  obliged  to  inform  his  court  that  there  was  a  considerable  dif- 
fareuce  in  character  and  importance  between  the  two  patriots  ! 
— Segur,  Politiqm  de  tous  les  Cabinets.  The  best  society  of  Paris, 
Vol.  in. 


and  the  wits,  and  the  literati  continued,   however,  to  show 
Wilkes  the  most  marked  attentions. 

-  It  appears  from  Wilkes'  own  lettere  that  he  was  not  witli- 
out  appreliension  (if  being  arrested  for  debt  if  he  retiirneil  to 
London.  As  he  was  no  longer  defended  from  h.is  creditors  by 
the  panoply  of  parliament  he  might  have  been  thrown  into  the 
King's  Bench  Prison  as  a  debtor,  instead  of  going  tliere,  as  he 
I  afterwards  did,  as  an  oppressed  patriot. 
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their  dismission  of  officers  who  had  voted  with 
the  opposition.  George  Grenville,  with  very 
little  truth,  denied  the  charge  of  menacing  offi- 
cei's,  &c.  At  that  moment  General  A' Court,  who 
had  just  been  dismissed  from  his  command  of  the 
second  regiment  of  foot-guards,  walked  up  the 
house,  as  if  to  give  the  minister  the  lie.  The 
little  incident  produced  a  great  sensation,  and 
this  was  increased  by  another  trifling  accident. 
The  speaker  chanced  to  call  Barre  by  his  usual 
military  rank  ; — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said 
BaiTe,  "  you  have  given  me  a  title  I  have  no 
right  to:  I  am  no  longer  a  colonel;  they  have 
dismissed  me  fi"om  my  regiment  and  from  the 
office  of  adjutant-general. '  After  a  most  stormy 
discussion,  the  house  again  divided,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  only  fourteen  —  the  numbers  being 
232  against  218 — that  Merediths  motion  should  ;' 
be  adjourned  for  four  months.  A  few  weeks 
after.  General  Conway,  whose  brother,  the  Earl  | 
of  Hertford,  was  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  was 
pettishly  deprived  of  all  his  employment,  both 
courtly  and  military.' 

In  anticipation  of  a  victory  by  the  opposition, 
bells,  bonfires,  and  an  illumination  from  the 
Monument  had  been  prepared  in  the  city ;  and 


it  was  said  that  Lord  Temple  had  fagots  ready 
for  two  bonfires  of  his  own.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  debate  the  lame  and  the  sick  were  brought 
to  vote  by  both  parties.  "  One  would  have 
thought,"  says  Walpole,  "  that  they  had  sent  a 
search-warrant  for  members  of  parliament  into 
every  hospital.  Votes  were  brought  down  in 
flannels  and  blankets,  till  the  floor  of  the  house 
looked  like  the  pool  of  Bethesda."  ^ 

Lord  Temple  having  engaged  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  the  law  proceedings,  Wilkes  entered 
an  appearance,  and  the  trial  for  libel  went  on  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  Wilkes  was 
found  guilty  of  publishing  both  the  North  Briton 
and  the  Essat/  on  Woman.  But  this  triumph  of 
nunisters  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  city  of 
Loudon  giving  their  freedom  to  Lord  Chief -j  ustice 
Pratt,  and  ordering  his  portrait  to  be  placed  in 
Guildhall ;  and  by  the  common  council  voting 
thanks  to  the  city  members  for  their  behaviour 
in  parliament  on  that  important  question,  and 
their  sj)irited  endeavours  to  assert  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  city  of  Dublin, 
and  other  places  in  the  two  kingdoms,  followed 
the  example  of  London ;  and  freedoms  and  gold 
snufi'-boxes  fell  almost  as  thickly  uj)on  Pratt  as 
they  had  fallen  upon  Pitt  a  few  years  before. 
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T  was  at  this  troubled  and    inauspi-  i  dens,    it   was  resolved  to  t;vx   our   colonies   iu 

cions  moment  that  Cxeorge  Grenville,    America ;  and  on  the  lOth  of  March  a  series  of 

the    "gentle   shepherd,"    :is   he   w;is    resolutions  respecting  new  duties  to  be  laid  on 

usually  termed,  brought  forward  his  i  foreign  goods  imported  by  the  Americans,  was 

proposition    for    shearing    the   great  [  brought  into  the  house  and  passetl  with  little 

flock  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  '     TT^^         ~.    ~       TZ        T;;         ;;  ~      T^ 

,  '  Horace  n  al^Kile  s  ana  General  Conwars  own  letters  to  tho 

^is  tlie  English  J)e()])le  were  comidaining   of   bur-     Earl  of  Hertford.  2  Letter  to  the  E.irl  of  Hertfortl. 
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notice.  General  Conway  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  member  who  directly  protested  against  these 
duties,  the  bill  imposing  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  5th  of  April.  The  minister  also 
proposed  to  raise  a  direct  revenue  from  the  colo- 
nies in  the  shape  of  a  stamp  tax;  but  this  scheme 
was  withdrawn  for  the  present.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  certain  restrictions  were  laid  upon 
the  profitable  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Americans  with  the  Spanish  colonies — a  trade  of 
which  the  Spanish  government  was  constantly 
and  bitterly  complaining  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  undeniably  this  interference  with 
the  pi'ofitable  pi'actice  of  running  tobacco  and  dry 
goods  to  South  America  that  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  worst  infringements  on  the  liberties  of 
onr  subjects  in  North  America ;  and  Grenville 
had  rashly  determined  to  intrust  the  execution 
of  his  2:)rohibitory  orders  to  military  men  and  to 
captains  in  the  navy,  who  were  little  acquainted 
with  the  niceties  of  the  excise  law,  or  of  any  other 
law,  and  who,  from  the  habits  of  their  lives,  were 
too  much  disposed  to  carry  matters  with  a  high 
hand.  The  country  gentlemen  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  non- 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  land  tax ;  no  class 
seemed  aware  of  the  mighty  mischief  set  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  king,  in  pi'oroguing  parliament  on 
the  19th  of  April,  exjjressed  his  hearty  approba- 
tion of  the  measures,  calling  them  wise  regula- 
tions, calculated  to  augment  the  public  revenues, 
to  unite  the  interests  of  his  most  distant  posses- 
sions, and  to  encourage  and  to  secure  their  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain.  But  in  the  course  of 
a  few  montlis  this  pleasant  dream  was  dissipated 
l)y  a  strong  blast  across  the  Atlantic — by  news 
that  our  American  colonists  liad  received  these 
wise  regulations  like  knives  put  to  their  throats. 
Besides  being  unpalatable  in  themselves,  they 
had  the  additional  misfortune  of  ai-riving  when 
the  colonists  were  in  a  very  bad  humour.  On 
quitting  Canada  the  French  government  had  not 
broken  off  all  connection  with  the  native  Indians; 
and,  partly  through  the  encouragement  of  their 
agents,  and  in  part  through  some  encroachments 
made  by  the  British  on  their  hunting-grounds, 
the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  flew  to  arms  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  combined  attack  on  all 
our  back  settlements  in  harvest  time.  In  some 
places  their  secret  was  betrayed  and  their  move- 
ment anticijiated ;  but  they  fell  like  a  flight  of 
locusts  upon  Pennsylvania,  Mainland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, plundering,  burning,  and  destroying,  till 
the  frontiers  of  those  three  provinces  were  left 
bare  and  void  of  inhabitants.  The  Indians  also 
surprised  several  British  forts  in  Canada,  and 
massacred  the  weak  and  unsuspecting  gari'isons 
they  found  in  them. 

Fortunately  Sir  William  Johnston  was  enabled 


to  detach  the  Indians  of  the  six  nations  from  the 
confederacy,  and  induce  them  to  join  the  Britisli 
against  the  other  Indians.  After  various  skir- 
mishes and  surprises,  the  savages  submitted  to 
conditions,  or  retired  farther  into  the  depth  of 
their  native  wilds  and  forests.  The  worst  part 
of  these  calamities  had  befallen  our  American 
colonists  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  (1763);  but  the  recollection  of  them 
was  recent,  and  the  losses  that  had  been  sus- 
tained were  making  themselves  more  and  more 
painfully  felt  when  Grenville's  acts  arrived. 
Every  citizen,  moreover,  was  armed  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  home  and  property  against  the  In- 
dians; and  when  men  have  muskets  in  their 
hands,  and  in  their  hearts  the  certainty  that  their 
quarrel  will  become  a  general  one,  they  are  not 
likely  to  limit  themselves  to  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints, petitions  and  remonstrances.  To  those 
who  mildly  represented  the  moderate  amount  of 
the  taxation  proposed  in  Grenville's  acts,'  they 
replied  that  this  moderation  could  only  be  meant 
as  an  exjieriment  on  their  temper ;  and  that,  if 
once  they  submitted  to  the  right  of  the  mother- 
country  to  tax  them,  thei-e  was  no  jjossibility  of 
saying  to  what  extent  she  might  proceed  in  re- 
lieving the  British  subject  by  throwing  the  bur- 
den upon  the  Americans.  Taking  the  lead  the 
provinces  of  New  England  j^assed  strong  resolu- 
tions, and  transmitted  them  to  their  agents  in 
London  to  be  laid  before  government.  They  also 
circulated  their  printed  papers  and  opinions 
throughout  the  other  provinces,  and  begged  their 
fellow  -  citizens  to  make  no  further  use  of  the 
articles  of  luxury  upon  which  the  duties  were  to 
be  laid.  Pennsylvania  appointed  a  new  pi-ovin- 
cial  agent,  and  chose  for  the  important  office  an 
individual  of  extraordinary  ability,  perseverance, 
and  energy.  This  was  the  celebrated  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  son  of  a  tallow-chandler  at  Boston, 
in  New  England,  who,  from  the  condition  of  a 
poor  journeyman  printer,  had  raised  himself,  by 
force  of  steadiness  of  purpose  and  astonishing 
industry,  to  be  a  man  of  property  and  of  science, 
a  leading  magistrate,  a  high  functionary  in  the 
local  government,  a  powerful  writer,  a  statesman, 
and  philosopher.  Franklin  had  been  in  England 
twice  befoi-e — once  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and 
the  second  time  as  agent  to  manage  a  difficult 
controvei'sy  before  the  privy  council,  in  which 
his  ability  and  success  were  so  eminent,  that 
(besides  Pennsylvania)  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
and  Georgia  severally  ajipointed  him  their  agent. 
He  had  only  returned  to  America  in  1762;  and 
when  he  came  back  to  London  at  the  end  of 
the  present  year  he  was  already  well  known  to 
our  ministers  and  public  men,  and  in  jiossessiou 


'  It  was  calculated  that  tlie  taxes  or  duties  would  only  draw 
from  the  American  colonies  about  £200,000  per  annum. 
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up  tlie  affair  of  general  warrants ;  and  nothing 
seemed  wanting  but  an  harangue  from  Pitt,  who 
was  absent,  and  reported  to  be  very  ill  of  the  gout. 
To  acconimodflte  him  the  great  question  of  the 
warrants  was  put  off.  The  ministry  attempted  to 
conciliate  the  Americans  by  offering  to  drop  the 
proposed  stamp  tax,  if  they  on  their  part  would 
contribuie  about  an  equal  sum  in  any  other  way 
more  acceptable  to  themselves.  To  this  Franklin 
and  the  other  agents  replied  that  they  were  in- 
structed to  oppose  Grenville's  act,  and  any  other 
bill  whatsoever  that  assumed  as  a  principle  the 
right  of  taxing  the  colonies.  But  the  British  king 
and  the  British  cabinet  were  resolutely  determined 
not  to  yield  their  claim  of  right ;  and  the  British 
legislature,  with  a  small  number  of  exceptions, 
seemed  either  to  consider  the  right  indisputable, 
or  the  question  of  little  moment.  The  debates 
on  the  whole  were  languid,  and  failed  to  draw 
full  houses.  Even  Pitt,  who  had  shown  on  for- 
mer occasions  that  he  could  attend  and  harangue 
in  flannels  and  upon  crutches,  and  defy  gout  and 
fever,  for  far  less  momentous  objects,  now  kej>t 
away  from  the  house.  Was  this  the  effect  of 
ignorance  as  to  the  life-aud-death  importance  of 
the  matter?  or  did  Pitt  purposely  withhold  hia 
warning  and  potential  voice,  in  order  that  his 
I)olitical  adver.-*aries  might  take  the  fatal  stej) — 
be  not  cainng  for  the  humiliation  of  his  country, 
or  for  the  miseries  to  be  inflicted  on  humanity, 
provided  the  hostile  administration  were  rent  to 
pieces  and  the  powers  of  the  crown  thrown  at 
his  feet? 

Fifty-five  resolutions  proposed  by  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means  were  agi-eed  to  by  the  com- 
mons, and  incorporated  into  an  act  for  laying 
nearly  the  same  stamp  duties  on  the  American 
colonies  as  were  payable  at  the  time  in  England. 
On  the  7th  of  February  there  was  what  Walpole 
styles  "one  slight  day  on  the  American  taxes;" 
and  Burke,  who  sat  in  the  gallery  during  the 
progress  of  the  bill,  said  that  he  never  heard  a 
more  languid  debate.  Charles  Townshend,  sup- 
porting the  act,  received  "a  heavy  thump"  from 
Colonel  Barre,  '•'  who,"  says  "Walpole,  "  is  the  pre- 
sent Pitt.''  But  Barrc's  startling  prediction  of  a 
coming  outburst  of  American  independence  was 
not  heeded — it  was  treated  merely  as  the  com- 
]ilaint  of  a  colonel  who  had  lo.st  his  regiment ; 
few  or  none  seconded  his  vaticination;  the  oji- 
position  were  still  waiting  for  the  absent  Pitt, 
and  they  mustereil  only  a  thin  majority  of  forty 
on  this  vital  question.  Tliere  was  only  one  divi- 
sion during  the  whole  progi'ess  of  the  momen- 
tous bill.*     Petitions  presented  by  English  mer- 

'  Chatham  Correspondence :  Prior,  Life  of  Burke.  *  Mr.  Grenville.  at  a  subsequent  period,  said  in  the  House  of 

-  Ilnrace  Walixile,  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.                           |  Commons—'- 1  did  iiropose  tlio  st.nmp  .-ict.  and  shall  hare  no 

■■  IJofore  tlie  nii]itiuls  were  solemnized  the  prince  royal  -(vas  t  objection  to  have  it  cliristened  by  my  name.     There  w.-^s  only 

King  of  Denmark.  one  division  in  the  committee  against  it,  and  not  a  single  neg.i- 


of  a  high  reputation  both  for  his  discoveries  in 
natural  science  and  for  his  political  shrewdness. 
The  instructions  which  he  now  bi'ought  with 
him  from  his  native  country  were  to  oppose  to 
the  very  utmost  the  stamp  act  and  every  other 
act  that  might  be  proposed  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  tax  the  people  of  America  without  their 
consent. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  when  George  Gren- 
ville seemed  sliding  from  his  seat,  and  the  whole 
cabinet  was  in  confusion  and  dismay,  Mr.  Pitt 
abruptly  broke  his  recently  formed  league  with 
the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  telling  his  grace  in  a 
decisive  letter  that  he  was  determined  hencefor- 
ward to  act  "  for  his  single  self,"  to  keep  himself 
"free  from  all  stipulation,"  and  to  oppose  or  sup- 
port measures  in  parliament  "independent  of  the 
sentiments  of  othere."  It  was,  however,  reported 
in  the  month  of  September  that  Pitt  was  listening 
to  overtures  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
remained  in  the  ministry.  The  o))position  ai> 
prehended  that  they  might  be  weakened  by  the 
disseverance  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the 
great  orator ;  but  they  nevertheless  confidently 
predicted  that  the  ministiy  could  not  stand  be- 
yond the  Christmas  holidays.'  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  early  in  the  next,  Pitt,  who  was  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  legacies,  was  left  by  a  Somer- 
setshire baronet  about  £30,000  in  ready  money, 
and  the  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent,  worth  about 
.£2500  a -year.  Sir  William  Pynsent  is  de- 
scribed as  "an  old  man  of  ninety,  who  quitted 
the  world  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and,  luckily 
for  Mr.  Pitt,  lived  to  be  angry  with  its  pendant, 
the  ti'eaty  of  Paris."' - 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  10th 
of  January,  when  the  king,  in  his 
speech,  alluded  to  American  taxation  and  Ameri- 
can discontents ;  and,  unwarned  by  the  gather- 
ing stoi'm,  recommended  the  carrying  out  of 
Grenville's  scheme  and  the  enforcing  obedience 
in  the  colonic.^.  The  royal  speech  also  announced 
the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess  Caro- 
line, George's  youngest  sister,  with  the  prince 
royal  of  Denmark  ;^  an  inau-sjiicious  union,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  was  attended  with 
tragical  consequences.  The  opening  of  the  session 
did  not  promise  serenity.  Mr.  Beckford  took 
up  a  letter  written  by  Sir  William  Draper,  and 
complaining  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  not  yet 
paid  the  Manilla  ransom.  Lord  Grauby,  the  idol 
of  the  army,  and  at  the  time  a  great  favourite  of 
the  people,  dedaied  his  disapprobation  of  the  dis- 
mission of  excellent  officers  for  party  reasons.  Sir 
William  Meredith  notified  his  intention  of  takinjr 
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chants  trading  with  the  colonies,  and  by  others 
who  were  both  interested  in  and  acquainted  with 
American  att'airs,  were  treated  with  contempt ; 
and  the  house  refused  to  receive  four  petitions 
offered  by  the  agents  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  and  Carolina ;  and  another  pe- 
tition, from  the  traders  of  Jamaica,  was  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  The  House  of  Lords  were 
still  more  expeditious  and  indifferent  than  the 
commons,  for  they  passed  the  bill  without  divi- 
sion or  protest,  and  apparently  without  debate. 
With  all  these  encouragements  the  king  joyfully 
gave  the  royal  assent,  and  the  stamp  act  became 
law  on  the  22d  of  March.  Franklin  had  told  them 
before,  and  he  now  told  them  again,  that  the 
Americans  would  never  submit  to  its  operation. 

Wilkes,  who  remained  in  Paris,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  receive  judgment  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  was  visited  with  the  more  serious 
sentence  of  outlawry.  Williams,  the  printer  or  re- 
2:)rinter  of  the  North  Briton,  was  condemned  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  in  Palace-yard.  He  went  in  a 
hackney-coach,  the  number  of  wdiich  was  forty- 
five,  as  if  gloiying  in  the  j^articular  number  of  the 
paper  which  had  contained  the  libel.  While  he 
was  standing  in  the  pillory  the  mob  erected  a 
gallows  opposite  to  him,  on  which  they  hung  a 
boot  with  a  straw  bonnet  on  the  top  of  it  (emble- 
matical of  Lord  Bute  and  the  king's  mother); 
and  then  they  made  a  collection  for  the  printer, 
which  amounted  to  near  £200.  Thus  every  pro- 
ceeding against  Wilkes  or  those  concerned  with 
him,  only  elicited  an  increase  of  popular  favour 
for  him  and  them,  and  the  most  unequivocal  de- 
monsti-ations  against  Bute  and  ministers. 

In  the  end  of  March,  not  a  week  after  giving 
his  assent  to  the  American  stamp  act,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  king  was  very  seriously  ill  and  in 
great  danger.  He  was  kept  close  and  every  pos- 
sible secrecy  was  preserved ;  it  was  given  out 
that  he  had  a  bad  cold,  and  that  the  rheum 
liad  fallen  on  his  chest ;  then  it  was  rumoured  in 
some  quarters  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  vertigo  or  giddiness ;  but  now  it  apjiears 
to  be  pretty  clearly  ascertained  that  the  illness 
was  more  in  the  brain  than  on  tlie  lungs,  and 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  slight  attack  of  that  ter- 
rible malady  which  thi-ice  afterwards  afflicted 
George  III.,  and  finally  incapacited  him  for  the 
duties  of  government.  This  time  the  malady 
was  transient ;  and  as  soon  as  his  majesty  re- 
covered he  appeai'ed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
at  his  levee  at  St.  James's,  and  a  few  days 
after  he  acquainted  his  ministers  that  he  was 


tive  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  easy  to  give  an  ex  jioit  facto 
judgment ;  but  of  all  who  acted  with  me  in  the  government  I 
never  heard  any  one  prophesy  that  the  measure  would  be  opposed. 
After  the  event  prophecy  is  very  safe.  The  honourable  colonel 
(Barre)  did  indeed  say  that  he  knew  not  what  anger  it  might 
occasion  in  America."—  Cavendish's  DtOutes. 


anxious  for  a  regency  bill,  and  told  them  the 
particulars  of  his  intention.  Mr.  Fox,  now  Ijord 
Holland,  drew  up  the  sketch  of  a  bill  which  left 
the  regent  in  2)etto,  or  to  be  named  by  the  king. 
This  injudicious  regency  scheme,  which  was 
somewhat  altered  in  its  passage  through  parlia- 
ment, but  which  was  never  acted  upon,  provoked 
a  dreadful  storm  in  both  houses,  and  exposed 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment had  no  concord  or  agreement  among  them- 
selves. Grenville,  the  premiei-,  seemed  to  admit 
that  the  Princess -dowager  of  Wales,  on  account 
of  her  unpopularity,  ought  to  be  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  a  share  in  the  regency.  The  bill  was 
managed  throughout  in  a  foul  spirit  of  faction, 
those  who  held  the  princess -dowager  as  inno- 
cent, and  those  who  accused  her,  being  alike  led 
by  merely  party  motives,  and  all  of  them  playing 
a  game  which  must  ever  remain  unintelligible  in 
many  of  its  parts. 

The  mob  seemed  determined  not  to  leave  all 
the  black  work  to  ministers,  lords  and  commons, 
but  to  take  their  share  of  noise  and  confusion. 
On  the  1.5th  of  May,  when  the  king  went  down 
to  give  liis  assent  to  the  regency  bill,  a  multitude 
of  journeymen  silk -weavers  and  others  from 
Spitalfields,  went  up  to  St.  James's  Palace  with 
black  flags  and  other  symptoms  of  distress  and 
mourning,  to  present  a  petition  in  which  they 
complained  that  they  were  all  reduced  to  a  state 
of  starvation  by  the  importation  of  French  silks. 
They  suri'ounded  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
making  a  great  noise  and  insulting  various  mem- 
bei's.  They  carried  red  flags  mixed  with  their 
black  banners  ;  they  terrified  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  thirty  members  were  not  present,  into  an 
adjournment ;  and  in  the  evening  they  attacked 
Bedfoi'd  House  and  began  to  pull  down  the  walls, 
shouting  out  that  the  duke  had  been  bribed  to 
make  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which  had 
brought  French  silks,  poverty,  and  all  other 
cui-ses  into  the  land.  The  riot  act  was  read,  and 
detachments  of  the  guards,  both  horse  and  foot, 
wei'e  called  out.  The  mob  then  fled,  many  of 
them  being  much  cut  and  trampled  on,  but  nf) 
lives  lost.  For  some  days  after  London  presented 
a  melancholy  aspect,  the  streets  being  crowded 
with  soldiery,  and  all  kinds  of  i-eports  spread  of 
mutinies  among  the  sailors  at  Port.<5mouth,  insur- 
rections among  the  weavers  of  Noi-wich,  tumul- 
tuous gatherings  in  Essex,  and  riots  and  march- 
ings from  Lancashire.  "  And  what  is  worst  of 
all," says  Horace  Walpole,  "there  is  such  a  general 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  lower 
people,  that  I  think  we  are  in  danger  of  a  rebel- 
lion in  the  heart  of  the  capital  in  a  week.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is  neither  administration  nor 
government.  The  king  is  out  of  town  ;  and  this 
is  the  crisis  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  who  could  stop 
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every  evil,  chooses  to  be  more  intractable  than 
ever."'  In  fact,  not  only  the  cabinet  but  the 
country  also  seemed  going  to  pieces. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  when  ministers  went  to 
receive  his  majesty's  commands  for  his  speech  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  which  was  to  have  been 
on  the  22d,  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  have 
parliament  prorogued,  but  only  adjourned.  They 
asked  if  he  then  intended  to  make  any  change  in 
his  administration?  He  replied,  certainly;  for 
he  oould  not  bear  it  as  it  was.  He  then  sent  for 
his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  de- 
spatched him  to  Hayes  in  Kent  to  treat  with 
Mr.  Pitt.  "  The  hero  of  Culloden,"  says  Walpole, 
"  went  down  in  pei'son  to  the  conqueror  of  Ame- 
rica, at  Hayes,  and,  though  tendering  almost 
carte  hlanche — hlanchissime  for  the  constitution, 
and  little  short  of  it  for  the  whole  red-book  of 
places — brought  back  nothing  but  a  flat  refusal. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  confusion  into  which 
everything  is  thrown.  The  four  ministei-s,  I 
mean  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Grenville,  and  the 
two  secretaries,  acquainted  their  master  yester- 
day, that  they  adhere  to  one  another,  and  shall 
all  resign  to-morrow,  and,  perhaps,  must  be  re- 
called on  Wednesday."  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land continued  for  a  day  or  two  his  endeavoui-s 
to  form  a  mini.-itry ;  but  nobody  worth  having 
would  undertake  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  refused ; 
and  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  extreme  morti- 
fication of  retaining  his  old  ministei-s.  It  is  said, 
and  may  be  easily  believed,  that  these  functiona- 
ries, who  would  have  been  turned  otf  if  the  king 
had  had  power  to  do  it,  were  disrespectful  and  even 
insolent  to  his  majesty.  The  king,  most  uneasy 
under  what  he  considered  a  state  of  thraldom 
and  dishonour,  soon  made  fresh  efforts  to  deliver 
himself.  It  is  said  that  as  early  as  the  2(Hh  of 
June,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  held  a  long  con- 
ference with  him  at  Buckingham  House;  that  Pitt 
said  he  could  not  engage  without  Lord  Temple ; 
that  Temjile  was  then  sent  for ;  and  that  thi-ough 
liis  loi'dshij/s  objections  the  negotiation  fell  to 
the  ground.  Early  in  July  the  king  once  more 
applied  to  his  uncle,  and  this  time  the  Duke  of 
Cumberlautl  undertook  to  treat  with  old  New- 
castle, whose  great  parliamentary  weight  seems 
always  to  have  been  considered  nearly  as  impor- 
tant as  Pitt's  oratory  and  popularity.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  always  at  least  more  tractiible  than 
Pitt,  joined  Cumberland  in  addressing  himself 
to  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  ojiposition, 
and  by  the  loth  of  July  a  new  ministry  was 
adjusted.  The  Marquis  of  Eockingham  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  the  accom- 
jilished  General  Conway  was  intrusted  with  the 
man;igement  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
named  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  the  other 

'  Letterg  to  tin  Earl  qf  Hirtfora. 


secretary  was  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  was  removed  from  his  embassy 
at  Paris  to  be  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  satisfied  himself  with  the 
privy  seal.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
cabinet  was  to  elevate  Chief-justice  Pratt  to  the 
peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Camden,  an  appoint- 
ment which  was  exceedingly  popular. 

A  more  honest,  honourable,  and  well-inten- 
tioned man  than  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  has 


Charles  Wektwobth.  Marquis  of  RockiiigLaru. 

Afttrr  Sir  J>*^uft  R*-}  iiolis. 

rarely  occujned  the  post  of  ]>remier;  nor  was  it 
matter  of  slight  moment  that  he  had  for  his 
]irivate  secretary  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who  now, 
for  the  fii-st  time,  obtained  a  seat  in  ]iarliament. 
Genei-al  Conway  had  eminent  abilities,  and  a 
]iower  of  fascination  seldom  exceeded ;  other 
membei-s  of  the  cabinet  had,  at  the  time,  a  fair 
re})Utation  ;  and  there  seemed  a  rea.sonable  hojie 
that  this  Rockingham  administration  would  ob- 
tain strength  and  durability:  but  it  had  been 
already  proved  that  no  administration  could  stand 
of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  member ;  and  this 
was  not  destined  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  ]iarty,  moreover,  was  somewhat  weak- 
ened by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  October. 

Meanwhile  the  fatal  effects  of  George  Gren- 
ville's  stamp  act  had  raised  the  storm  beyond  the 
Atlantic  to  an  absolute  hurricane.  In  New  York, 
the  obnoxious  act  was  printed  with  a  .skull  and 
cross-bones  instead  of  the  royal  arms,  and  hawked 
about  the  streets  by  the  title  of  "  England's  Folly 
and  America's  Ruin  ;"  at  Bo.ston,  the  coloui-s  of 
tlie  shipping  were  hoisted  half-mast  high,  and  the 
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cliurch  bells  were  muffled  and  tolled  a  funeral 
kuell;  at  Philadelphia,  the  people  spiked  the 
guns  on  the  ramparts ;  and  everywhere  there  was 
a  ferment  and  a  resolution  to  risk  extremities 
rather  than  submit.  It  had  been  assumed  that 
anything  like  a  stern  opposition  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  Presbyterian  and  democratic  colonies 
of  New  England;  but  it  was  j^resently  found 
that  the  Einseopalian  and  aristocratic  colonists  of 
Virginia  were  in  a  disposition  no  less  alarming. 
In  fact,  the  loudest  note  of  defiance  now  pro- 
ceeded from  that  quarter. 

When  the  stamps  arrived  it  was  found  impos- 
sible either  to  put  them  in  circulation  or  to  pre- 
serve them  from  destruction.'  At  Boston  a  mob 
testified  its  dissatisfaction  by  lighting  a  bonfire 
in  the  streets  and  burning  the  records  of  the 
court  of  admiralty  ;  and  similar  riots  broke  out 
in  other  cities  The  news  of  the  change  of  the 
ministry  in  England  encouraged  the  colonists  to 
hope  that  the  stamp  act  would  be  set  aside,  but 
<lid  not  relax  their  activity.  The  freeholders  of 
Boston  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Conway  and 
Barre,  and  ordered  their  portraits  for  the  town- 
hall  ;  but,  nevertheless,  nine  ont  of  thirteen  of 
the  colonies  sent  their  delegates  to  a  general 
meeting  at  New  York,  where  the  king's  governor 
declared  such  meeting  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
unlawful,  but  did  not  venture  to  give  it  any 
further  molestation.  Fourteen  strong  resolu- 
tions were  presently  adopted  at  the  New  Yoi'k 
meeting.  Claiming  the  right  of  petitioning  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  the  delegates  drew  up  three 
several  petitions,  and  then  withdrew  to  their 
respective  homes  to  promote  associations  against 
the  impoi'tation  of  British  manufactures  luitil 
the  stamp  act  shonld  be  repealed  by  the  British 
parliament. 

Parliament  did  not  meet  till  the  I7th  of  De- 
cember, and  then,  as  if  it  had  met  in  the  most 
"  piping  time  of  peace,"  it  was  almost  immedi- 


'  The  engraving  represents  one  of  the  famous  government 
stamps  prepared  for  America,  in  1765.  Tlie  impression  was 
made  upon  dark  blue  paper,  to  which  was  attached  a  narrow 
strip  of  tin  foil,  represented  by  the  light  oblong  in  the  engra\"ing. 

The  ends  of  the  foil  were 
passed  through  the  parch- 
ment, or  paper,  to  wliich  the 
stamp  was  to  be  attached, 


flattened  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  piece  of  paper  with  the 
rough  device  and  number,  shown  in  the  second  cut,  pasted  over 
to  secure  it. 


ately  prorogued  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
king  having  merely  mentioned  in  his  speech  that 
something  had  occurred  in  America  which  would 
demand  the  sei'ious  attention  of  the  legislatui-e, 
and  the  legislature  having  done  nothing  beyond 
the  issuing  (by  the  commons)  of  a  few  writs  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies. 

„  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the 

■   ■  ■    14th  of  Januar}^,  when  his  majesty 

spoke  more  at  length  on  the  subject  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  informed  the  houses  that  he 
had  ordered  the  proper  papers  to  be  laid  before 
them.  For  the  rest,  he  left  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  parliament.  In  the  debate  which  ensued, 
two  or  three  important  facts  glared  out.  The 
Eockingham  administration  had  used  various 
condescensions  towards  Mr.  Pitt,  and  had  ap- 
pointed his  solicitor  and  friend,  Mr.  Nuthall,  to 
the  important,  confidential,  and  profitable  oflice 
of  solicitor  to  the  treasury ;  but  these,  and,  we 
believe,  still  greater  favours  and  lures,  had  been 
thrown  away  upon  the  recluse  of  Hayes,  whose 
gout  had  now  conveniently  left  him.  It  was 
also  made  evident  that  all  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  did  not  look  on  the  stamp  act  through 
the  same  medium,  and  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  various  other  points.  When 
the  great  orator  rose,  all  eyes  were  bent  upon 
him,  as  if  with  a  gesture  and  a  word  he  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  new  government.  He  did 
not  leave  them  long  in  doubt. 

Pitt  said  that,  personally,  he  could  not  object 
to  the  members  of  the  present  administration  ; 
they  were  men  of  fair  characters  and  such  as  he 
liked  to  see  in  his  majesty's  service ;  he  had 
never  been  made  a  sacrifice  by  any  of  them  ;  to 
some  he  had  given  his  advice,  but  liis  confidence 
he  could  not  give  them.  And  then  followed  one 
of  the  most  frequently  quoted  of  his  oratorical 
displays: — Bowing  to  the  treasury  bench,  with 
gi-eat  grace  and  dignity,  he  said — "  Pardon  me, 
gentlemen,  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
in  an  aged  bosom  ;  youth  is  the  season  of  credu- 
lity. By  comparing  events  with  each  other, 
reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  methinks  I 
plainly  discover  the  traces  of  an  over-ruling  in- 
fluence. There  is  a  clause  in  the  act  of  settle- 
ment to  oblige  every  member  to  sign  his  name 
to  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  his  sovereign. 
Would  it  were  observed !  I  have  had  the  hon- 
our to  serve  the  crown,  and,  if  I  could  have  sub 
mitted  to  influence,  I  might  have  still  continued 
to  serve  it;  but  I  would  not  be  responsible  for 
others.  I  have  no  local  attachments ;  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  me  whether  a  man  was  rocked  in  a 
cradle  on  this  side  or  that  side  of  the  Tweed.  I 
sought  for  meiit  wherever  it  was  to  be  found. 
It  is  my  boast  that  I  was  the  first  minister  who 
looked  for  it,  and  found  it,  in  the  mountains  of 
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the  north.  I  called  it  forth,  and  drew  into  your  ' 
service  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men !  men 
who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy,  became  a  \n'ey 
to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and  had  gone 
nigh  to  overturn  the  state  in  the  war  before  the 
last.'  These  men,  in  the  last  war,  were  brought 
to  combat  on  your  side  ;  they  served  with  fidelity, 
as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered  for 
you  in  every  part  of  the  world : — detested  be  the 
national  reflections  against  them !  they  are  un- 
just, groundless,  illiberal,  unmanly.  When  I 
ceased  to  serve  his  majesty  as  a  minister,  it  was 
not  the  country  of  the  man  (Bute)  by  which  I  was 
moved  —  but  the  man  of  that  country  wanted 
wisdom,  and  held  pvincijjles  incompatible  with 
freedom."  He  disapproved  of  the  tardiness  dis- 
]ilayed  in  giving  notice  to  parliament  of  the 
troubles  in  America ;  he  reminded  the  house  that, 
when  tlie  unfortunate  resolution  was  adopted  to 
tax  tho.se  colonies,  he  was  confined  to  his  room 
V)y  illness.  He  proclaimed  his  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon 
the  American  colonies ;  making,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  the  seemingly  contradictory  assertion, 
that  her  authority  over  those  colonies  was  sove- 
reign and  supreme.  After  dwelling  still  more 
upon  the  distinction  between  legislation  and  taxa- 
tion, he  fell  upon  the  idea  of  some  who  had  main- 
tained that  the  colonies,  like  many  i)lace3  in 
Great  Britain  tliat  sent  no  members  to  ])arlia- 
ment,  were,  nevertheless,  represented  by  the 
aggregate  of  the  members  sent  by  other  ])laces. 
And  here  he  announced  what  has  been  called 
the  first  germ  of  parliamentary  reform  ;  thougli, 
in  fact,  nearly  as  much  had  been  said  in  the 
house  by  others  at  an  earlier  period,  and  more 
by  Pitt  himself  in  conversation  and  in  lettei-s. 
"  There  is,"  .said  he,  "  an  idea  that  the  colonies 
are  virtuall}'  represented  in  the  house.  I  would 
fain  know  by  whom  an  American  is  represented 
iiere/  Is  he  represented  by  any  kniglit  of  the 
shire,  in  any  county  in  this  kingdom .'  Would 
to  God  that  respectable  repi-esentation  was  aug- 
mented to  a  greater  number!  Or  will  you  tell 
liim  that  he  is  represented  by  any  representative 
of  a  borough — a  borough  which,  }ierhaps,  its  own 
representatives  never  saw.     This  is  what  is  calleil 


the  rotten  part  of  the  constitution.  It  cannot  con- 
tinue a  century.  If  it  does  not  drop,  it  must 
be  amputated."^  He  concluded  his  brilliant  de- 
clamation by  repeating,  that  the  commoners  of 
America,  represented  in  their  assemblies,  had 
ever  been  in  possession  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money.  When 
he  sat  down  the  house  was  awed,  and  for  some 
time  no  one  rose  to  repl^'.  At  last  General  Con- 
way stood  up,  and  frankly  declared  that  his  sen- 
timents on  the  general  question  were  conformable 
to  those  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  excused  ministers  for 
their  tardy  notice  to  parliament,  by  saying,  that 
the  fii'st  news  of  the  troubles  was  very  vague  and 
imperfect.  But  in  denying  the  continued  ascen- 
dency of  Lord  Bute,  Conway  spoke  with  more 
warmth.  He  said,  "An  overruling  influence  has 
been  hinted  at ;  I  see  nothing  of  it — I  feel  no- 
thing of  it — I  disclaim  it  for  myself ;  and  as  far 
as  my  discernment  can  reach,  for  the  rest  of  his 
majesty's  ministers."  Conway  was  the  very  soul 
of  honour,  and  one  that  would  never  have  ven- 
tured this  iissertion  if  he  had  not  felt  it  to  be 
true ;  yet  even  Conway,  with  all  the  weight  of 
his  character,  and  his  then  great  popularity, 
could  not  remove  the  conviction  carried  into 
the  popular  mind  now,  and  down  to  a  still  later 
date,  by  the  philijtpics  of  Mr.  Pitt;  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  that  mighty  magician,  the  opaque 
shadow  of  Bute  long  continued  to  be  seen  over 
the  throne  and  cabinet.  Since  those  days  of 
strife  and  faction,  some  pains  have  been  taken 
to  prove  the  unreasonableness  of  the  allusion, 
and  the  unfairness  of  the  accusation.  Those  who 
go  the  greatest  lengths  on  the  side  of  the  king 
maintain,  that  from  the  month  of  August,  1763, 
when  Bute  failed  in  his  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  his  lordship  retired  into  absolute  privacy, 
and  so  scrupulously  abstained  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  king,  that  he  never  oi;ce  saw 
him  in  ]>rivate,  and  resented  as  a  personal  offence 
the  indiscretion  of  a  per.son  who  once  attempted 
to  bring  him  into  tlie  presence  of  his  majesty  in 
the  garden  of  a  country-house.''  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  upon  V)etter 
grounds,  maintain  that  the  total  di-sseverauce 
between  the  king  and  his  ex-minister  did  not 


'  Some  of  the  ple-osantest  letters  Ut  read  in  .ill  the  four  volumes 
of  the  Ch'ithiun  ConvxjiontU  nee  are  two  or  three  wluch  jKUvseU 
liotween  Pitt  and  the  Honourable  Colonel  Simon  Fniser,  the 
liravo  anil  In  mourable  son  of  that  arch-traitt  vr.  Simon,  Lord  Lovat, 
wlio  w:i3  Ijoheaded  on  Tuwerhill.  After  being  iumfined  for 
some  time  in  Eilinburgli  Civstle,  tlie  gi\llant  and  then  youitg 
man  w.os  hberatoil  by  govoniment.  In  ITul,  he  received  a  full 
j);u-clon  for  all  that  lie  had  done  in  the  rebellion  of  174.5.  He 
entered  into  the  service  of  George  II.,  and  a  few  yeiirs  after 
raised  a  regiment  of  l.SOO  men  in  the  Ilighlaiuls.  Being  ap- 
|Kiinte<l  their  colonel,  he  went  out  with  the^e  brave  fellows  to 
Nnrtli  .\meric:\,  and  distinguished  himself  in  Pitt's  war  at  Louis- 
burg  and  Quebec.  In  ITlii,  he  served  with  Purgoync  ;us  brigadier 
gener.il  in  the  forces  sent  to  relie>e  Portugal.     After  the  war 


wliich  was  ended  l>y  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  he  sat  ui  the 
British  ivirliament  for  the  county  of  Inverness ;  and  in  1774,  he 
was  restored  to  the  lands  and  estates  forfeited  by  his  old  father's 
tre.ason 

-  Just  four  years  after  this  .striking  declaration  he  re.nd  the 
less<in  backwards,  declaring  tliat  tlie  rtitten  Itoroughs,  cornipt 
as  they  were,  must  be  considereil  the  natural  infirmity  of  th'! 
constitution — that,  like  the  infirmities  of  the  Ixxly,  we  must 
bear  it  with  jxvtience,  aiul  sulmiit  to  carrj-  it  about  with  us — 
that  the  limb  w.ts  mortified  indeed,  but  th.at  amputiitiou  might 
be  death.  But  it  should  l)e  rememltere<l  that  this  splentliil 
orator  contradicted  in  the  like  manner  nearly  every  jirincipla  in 
defending  wliich  he  had  employed  his  best  oratory,  and  e;ime.l 
his  highest  popularity.  '  Quart.  Rtv.,  No.  czxxi. 
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lake  place  until  the  Grenville  administration,  in 
May,  1765,  exacted  from  liim  the  promise  not  to 
consult  Lord  Bute,  and  got  from  him  the  assur- 
ance that  Bute  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
in  business.  If  tlie  king  really  gave  this  assur- 
ance, his  character  for  veracity  will  justify  the 
belief  that,  at  least  from  that  time,  the  great  and 
immediate  influence  of  the  ex-minister  was  at  an 
end.  Lord  Bute  liimself  was  accustomed  to  com- 
plain of  royal  ingratitude  or  neglect,  and  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  forbidden  all  access  to  the  king; 
and  once  through  his  son.  Lord  Mountstuart,  was 
ratlier  specific  as  to  date.  In  a  letter,  addressed 
to  the  newspapers,  Lord  Mountstuart  said — "He 
(Lord  Bute)  does  authorize  me  to  say  that  he 
declares  upon  his  solemn  word  of  honour,  that 
he  has  not  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  his 
majesty  but  at  his  levee  or  drawing-room ;  nor 
has  he  presumed  to  otFer  an  advice  or  opinion 
concerning  the  disposition  of  offices  or  the  con- 
duct of  measures,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  himself  or  any  other,  from  the  time  when  the 
late  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  consulted  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  ministry,  in  1765,  to  the  pre- 
sent hour."'  But,  at  whatever  date  the  king's 
strict  line  of  conduct  was  adopted,  it  seems  in- 
disjiutable  that  it  was  the  rule  of  his  conduct  at 
til  is  time,  when  Pitt  was  reviving  the  unpopular 
charge  for  his  own  or  for  party  purposes.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  believe  that  the 
misstatement  arose  out  of  ignorance  or  miscon- 
cej^tion. 

We  return  to  the  debate  on  American  affixirs. 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  with  whom  had  origin- 
ated the  fatal  stamp  act,  attempted  to  show  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  act  itself,  but 
excessive  culpability  and  negligence  in  those  who 
had  succeeded  him  in  office.  Like  Pitt,  he  com- 
plained of  the  delay  in  giving  notice  of  the  dis- 
turbances. "They  began,"  said  he,  "in  July, 
and  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  January;  lately 
they  were  only  occuri-ences,  they  are  now  grown 
to  disturbances,  to  tumults  and  riots.  I  doubt 
they  border  on  open  rebellion ;  and  if  the  doc- 
trines of  this  day  be  confirmed,  that  name  will 
be  lost  in  revolution."  He  said  that  he  could 
not  see  the  distinction  which  had  been  drawn  by 
Mr.  Pitt ;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  taxation  was 
a  part  of  our  sovereign  supreme  legislative  power 
over  our  colonies.  "When,"  he  said,  "I  pro- 
posed to  tax  America,  I  repeatedly  asked  this 
house  if  any  objection  could  be  made  to  the 
right ;  but  no  one  attempted  to  deny  that  right. 
The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth 
to  the  factions  in  this  house.  Oentlemen  are  care- 
less of  the  consequences  of  what  they  say,  provided 

'  This  letter  was  written  in  October,  1778,  when  the  outcry 
against  Bute  and  his  secret  influence  with  the  king  was  as  loud 
as  ever. 
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it  anstrers  the  2'>tirposcs  of  opposition."  When 
Mr.  George  Grenville  had  done  speaking,  several 
members  rose  together  ;  but,  as  the  great  orator 
was  among  them,  and  as  there  was  a  loud  cry 
of  "Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Pitt,"  they  all  .sat  down  ex- 
cept he,  who  was  excited  to  more  eloquence  than 
ever.  He  took  care  not  to  notice  the  bold  denial 
which  had  been  oflfered  by  Conway,  for  he  wished 
the  Bute-burr  to  stick,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  gained  by  disputing  the  point  with  a  man 
of  so  much  spirit  and  veracity.  After  reflecting 
severely  upon  Grenville  for  complaining  of  the 
liberty  of  speech  in  that  house,  he  exclaimed — 
"The  gentleman  tells  us  America  is  obstinate  — 
America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice 
that  America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of 
people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves  would  have 
been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest." 
He  recommended  wi^xlom  and  moderation  to- 
wards America,  and  quoted  two  lines  of  a  ballad 
by  Prior — 

"  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind  : 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind." 

He  then  proposed  that  the  stamp  act  should  be 
repealed  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately ; 
but  that  this  repeal  should  be  accomjjanied  by 
the  strongest  declaration  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonies.  This 
was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, General  Conway,  and  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  the  i^resent  administration ;  and  petitions 
against  the  stamp  act,  which  had  been  imperi- 
ously rejected  by  Mr.  Grenville,  were  now  wel- 
comed and  honoured.  These  petitions  were  very 
numerous,  and  chiefly  from  the  mercantile  class, 
who  best  understood  the  question,  and  who  were 
more  immediately  interested  in  its  decision.  In 
a  short  time  a  repealing  bill  was  brought  in  by 
ministers,  and,  after  being  six  weeks  under  com- 
mittee, it  was  passed  by  a  great  majority  of  that 
veiy  same  House  of  Commons  which  only  a  iiiw 
months  before  had  voted  the  stamj)  act  all  but 
unanimously.  The  bill,  as  had  been  recommended 
by  Pitt,  was  attended  by  a  declaratory  bill,  set- 
ting forth  our  supreme  right,  sovereigntj^,  &c. ; 
but  another  of  his  recommendations,  to  explain 
and  apologize  for  the  stamp  act,  was  rejected  as 
too  humiliating.  The  great  orator,  and  not  the 
Rockingham  administration,  got  all  the  honour 
of  the  repeal ;  and  it  was  most  unfairly  asserted 
that  ministers  were  bullied  into  that  measure  by 
Mr.  Pitt.-  When  the  repealing  act  was  carried 
up  to  the  lords,  it  encountered  a  violent  0])posi- 
tion.  On  the  second  reading,  71  divided  against 
105  ;  and  thirty-three  peers  entered  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  bill  and  its  non-taxing  principle. 
It  was  observed,  both  here  and  in  the  lower 


■  Edmund  Burke. 
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house,  that  the  members  belonging  to  the  royal 
household  voted  with  the  opposition — a  very- 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  king's  feelings  on  the 
subject.  On  the  third  reading,  a  new  protest 
was  entered  by  twenty-eight  peers ;  but  the  bill 
passed  at  the  end  of  March,  and  received  the 
reluctant  assent  of  the  crown. 

The  cider  act — the  last  act  of  an  unpopular 
minister,  and  otherwise  odious  and  irritatinf — 
had  never  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  complaint 
and  outcry.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  pro- 
cure its  repeal  or  amendment  under  George 
Grenville's  ministry  ;  but  they  had  failed.  Early 
in  the  present  session  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  subject  by  innumerable  jietitions,  and  a  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  bi-ought  in  for  repealing  so 
much  of  that  law  as  affected  private  persons,  or 
interfei-ed  with  the  privacy  and  comfort  of  pri- 
vate houses.  These  changes  proved  in  their 
operation  to  be  little  better  than  a  bonus  to 
country  gentlemen  who  made  their  own  cider; 
but  the  repeal  was  uncommonly  popular  at  the 
moment. 

The  disposition  of  the  present  administration 
was  te.sted  on  a  higher  principle,  by  the  question 
of  general  warrants,  which,  imjieded  and  thrown 
hack  by  the  late  ministers,  was  now  resumed 
with  heai-t  and  zeal.  On  the  25th  of  April,  the 
commons  resolved  that  general  warrants  for 
seizing  and  apprehending  any  person  or  pei-sons, 
except  in  particular  cases  provided  for  by  act  of 
liarliament,  were  illegal,  and,  if  executed  on  any 
member  of  that  house,  a  breach  of  privilege. 
And,  not  stopping  here,  on  the  29th  they  passed 
a  bill  to  restrain  the  issuing  of  warrants  for 
seizing  any  one's  papers,  except  under  certain  re- 
gulations, in  cases  of  treason  or  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  But  the  lords  threw  out  this 
latter  bill ;  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  another 
bill  for  preventing  the  seizure  of  anybody  by 
general  warrants  failed  even  in  the  commons. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  early  in  June,  after 
the  House  of  Commons  had  shown,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  American  taxation  and  other  most  im- 
portant points,  iijion  what  slight  foundations 
their  votes  and  opinions  had  been  formed,  and 
with  what  ease  they  could  change  their  opinions 
with  any  change  of  ministers. 

To  jieople  indifferent  to  party,  and  strangers 
alike  to  the  jostlings  and  jealousies  of  statesmen, 
and  the  secret  spi-ings  and  cabals  of  the  court, 
the  Rockingham  administration  seemed  on  the 
whole  to  have  merited  confidence,  and  to  have  a 
fair  ])rospect  of  continuance.  But,  in  fact,  their 
doom  was  already  sealed.  In  the  month  of  ISIay, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  been  visiting  at 
Hayes,  suddenly  threw  up  his  seals  of  secretary 
of  state,  declaring  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
his  colleagues  except  that  they  were  weak,  and 


wanted  that  strength  which  Mr.  Pitt  alone  could 
give  them.  "  Under  that  great  man,"  exclaimed 
his  grace,  "I  am  willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity, 
not  merely  as  a  general  officer,  but  as  a  pioneer : 
under  him  I  Avould  take  up  a  spade  or  a  mat- 
tock." Colonel  Barre,  who  had  attained  to  great 
weight  and  consideration  in  the  lower  house,  had 
refused  his  support;  and  General  Conway  felt 
out  of  his  element,  and  was  sighing  for  the  quieter 
life  of  the  army.  On  the  10th  or  12th  of  July, 
Pitt  received  the  king's  personal  commands  to 
form  a  new  administration ;  his  majesty  ac- 
quainting him  that  he  had  no  terms  to  propose, 
but  should  put  himself  entirely  in  his  hands. 
Pitt  spoke  of  his  infirmities,  of  his  advanced  age 
(he  was  only  fifty-eight),  and  proposed  taking  to 
himself,  not  the  premiership,  with  the  direction 
of  the  House  of  Commons — that  house  where  he 
w:us  all  but  omnipotent — but  the  office  of  privy 
seal,  which  implied  and  necessitated  his  removal 
to  the  House  of  Lords!  The  king  was  astonished, 
yet  durst  offer  no  opposition  to  the  will  of  this 
absolute  oratoi".  The  nation  thought  that  Pitt 
had  gone  mad  by  gazing  at  a  coronet.  "  Every- 
body," writes  the  witty  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  is 
puzzled  to  accoimt  for  this  step :  such  an  event 
w:us,  I  believe,  never  heard  nor  read  of,  to  with- 
draw, in  the  fulness  of  his  power  and  in  the 
utmost  gratification  of  his  ambition,  from  the 
House  of  Commons  (which  ]irocured  him  his 
power,  and  which  could  alone  insui-e  it  him),  and 
to  go  into  that  Hospital  of  Incurables,  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  a  measure  so  unaccountable,  that 
nothing  but  proof  positive  could  make  me  believe 
it ;  but  so  it  is." '  Pitt  was  then  asked  who  .should 
have  the  fii-st  post  of  government,  or  that  of  fii-st 
lord  of  the  treasury.  He  named  his  brother- 
in-law.  Lord  Temi)le  ;  and  his  lordship  was  sent 
for.  After  a  private  interWew,  at  which  Pitt 
was  not  present,  and  which  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  Richmond  Lodge,  the  king,  on  the  loth 
of  July,  at  fifteen  minutes  past  seren,  (his  majesty 
was  always  very  particular  as  to  these  minutiae), 
■wTote  to  inform  Pitt  that  he  had  conferred  with 
his  lordshiji,  but  had  found  him  averse  to  neai-ly 
the  whole  of  the  scheme  proposed."  Mr.  Pitt,  it 
seem.s,  wished  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Rockingham  ministers,  whereas  Lord  Temple 
was  intent  on  bringing  in  a  great  number  of  his 
own  old  friends.  A  meeting  between  the  two 
brothers-in-law  took  place  at  North  End,  Hamp- 
stead,  where  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken  up  his  lodgings 
for  a  long  time.  His  lordship  jiroposed  that  he 
should  be  allowed  at  least  an  equal  share  of 
power  with  Pitt,  and  that  some  men  of  his  own 
naming  should  liave  seats  in  the  cabinet.  He 
named  Lord  Lyttleton  as  one  that  ought  to  have 
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the  privy  seal.  Pitt  exclaimed  that  that  couL,l 
never  be — that  Lyttletoii  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Shelburne,  or 
General  Conway — that  Lord  Lyttleton  might 
have  a  pension.  Temple  next  named  two  candi- 
dates for  the  treasury  board.  "  No,"  said  Pitt, 
"it cannot  be;  let  them  have  pensions!"  Temple 
then  answered  that  this  would  never  do — that  he 
would  not  stain  the  bud  of  his  administration  by 
an  accumulation  of  such  burdens.  He  next  pro- 
posed Lord  Gower  as  seci-etary  of  state.  Pitt 
insisted  on  retaining  General  Conway.  Upon 
this  Temple  lost  his  patience  and  tempei",  declar- 
ing that  he  saw  clearly  Pitt  was  determined  to 
be  sole  and  absolute  dictator.  Tlie  interview 
ended  in  a  violent  and  complete  breach.  On  the 
following  day  Temple  went  to  the  king  and  in- 
formed his  majesty  that  Mr.  Pitt's  terms  were 
inconsistent  with  his  honour;  and  on  the  same 
evening  he  told  Lord  Northington  that  the  farce 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  mask  off — that  there  had 
never  been  any  real  wish  or  intention  to  have 
him  in  the  administration.  Left  to  himself,  Pitt 
arranged  the  scheme  of  a  cabinet  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  recruited  from  all  sides,  except 
from  his  old  connections  and  friends  the  Gi"en- 
villes  and  the  Newcastles.  He  requested  an  in- 
terview with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  but 
that  nobleman,  considering  himself  exceedingly 
ill-used,  and  jirobably  considering  Pitt  as  a  per- 
son not  to  be  trusted  either  in  temper  or  inten- 
tion, positively  refused  to  see  liim.  Support 
upon  which  he  had  counted  in  other  quarters 
also  failed  him,  and  the  proud  man  found  him- 
self compelled  to  sue  to  people  he  despised, 
and  to  beat  the  ministerial  drum  for  recruits  in 
new  or  un thought -of  quarters.  He  now  even 
offered  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  to  Lord 
Gower,  whom  he  had  black-balled  when  proposed 
by  Lord  Temple ;  and  he  had  to  undergo  the 
mortification  of  a  flat  and  indignant  refusal  from 
Lord  Gower.  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  late  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  declined  taking  office  with  him, 
considering  himself  insulted  by  the  rude,  haughty 
manner  in  which  Pitt  made  him  the  offer.  This 
also  hapjjened  with  Lord  Scarborough.  While 
these  negotiations  were  in  progress,  the  king,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  in  an  autograph  note,  announced 
to  Mr.  Pitt  his  creation  as  Earl  of  Chatham.  "  I 
have  signed  this  day,"  says  his  majesty,  "  tl>e 
warrant  for  creating  you  an  earl,  and  shall  with 
pleasure   receive  you   in   that   capacity  to-mor- 


row, as  well  as  intrust  you  with  my  jnivy  seal, 
as  I  know  the  Earl  of  Chatham  will  zealously 
give  his  aid  towards  destroying  all  party  distinc- 
tions, and  restoi'ing  that  subordination  to  govern- 
ment which  can  alone  preserve  that  inestimable 
blessing,  liberty,  from  degenerating  into  licen- 
tiousness."' This  was  what  Lord  Chesterfield 
called  having  a  fall  up  stairs — a  fall  which  did 
Pitt  so  much  hurt  that  he  never  would  be  able 
to  stand  ujion  his  legs  again.  "  Everybody,"  saj's 
his  loi'dship,  "  is  puzzled  how  to  account  for  this 
step ;  though  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
great  abilities  have  been  dujjed  by  low  cunning. 
But  be  it  what  it  will,  he  is  now  certainly  only 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  no  longer  Mr.  Pitt  in  any 
respect."-  On  the  2d  of  August  the  members 
of  the  new  cabinet  were  formally  announced  in 
the  Gazette.  "  The  curtain,"  says  Chesterfield, 
"  was  at  last  drawn  up,  and  discovered  the  new 
actors,  together  with  some  of  the  old  ones.  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  had  a  carte  blanche  given  him,  named 
every  one  of  them."  The  list  stood  thus : — Mi-. 
Pitt,  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  took  to  himself 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  office  of  lord  privy-seal ; 
Lord  Camden  was  made  chancellor  in  room  of 
the  Earl  of  Northington,  who  was  transferred  to 
the  presidency  of  the  council ;  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne was  appointed  one  of  the  secretai-ies  of 
state.  General  Conway  continuing  in  office  as  the 
otlier.  The  place  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
was  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the 
Honourable  Charles  Townshend  became  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  it  being  also  arranged  that 
he  should  henceforward  be  the  ministerial  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Charles  Saunders 
succeeded  Lord  Egmont  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborougli,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, as  first  lord  of  trade.  Several  changes 
were  also  made  in  the  subordinate  places  of  the 
treasury  and  admiralty  boards.  Viscount  Bar- 
rington  was  continued  as  secretary  at  war;  and 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Geoi-ge  Cooke  were  associ- 
ated in  the  office  of  paymaster-general,  formerly 
held  by  Mr.  Charles  Townshend.  In  the  house- 
hold the  Duke  of  Portland  was  succeeded  as  lord- 
chamberlain  by  the  Eai-1  of  Hertford  ;  Lord  Edg- 
cumbe  as  treasurer  by  Mr.  John  Shelley  ;  and 
Lord  Scarborough  as  coffei-er  by  Mr.  Hans  Stan- 
ley. The  solicitor-general,  Mr.  William  de  Grey, 
became  attorney-general,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Charles  Yorke,  and  the  appointment  of 
solicitor-general  was  given  to  Mr.  Edward  Willes. 


1  Chatham  Correspondence.  The  gi-eat  event  was  thus  aiiiioimced 
in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  following  evening  : — "  St.  James's, 
Jvily  30th.  The  king  has  been  pleased  to  grant  unto  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Pitt,  Esq.,  and  his  heirs  male,  the  dignity 
of  a  Viscount  and  Earl  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  titles  of  Viscount 
Pitt  of  Burton  Pynsent,  and  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  county  of 
Kent."  "The  effect  of  this  peerage  in  Lord  Chatham's  own 
family,  may  also,  cousideriug  the  event,  be  deemed  worthy  of 


commemoration.  'My  Lord  Pitt' — thus  \vrites  the  tutor,  Mr. 
Wilson  —  'is  much  better,  Lady  Hester  quite  well,  and  Mr. 
WiUiam  very  near  it.  The  last  gentleman  is  not  only  contented 
in  retaiidng  his  papa's  name,  but  perfectly  happy  in  it.  Three 
months  ago,  he  told  me  in  a  very  serious  conversation,  he  was  glad 
lie  was  not  the  eldest  son,  but  that  he  could  serve  liis  countiv 
in  the  House  of  Commons  like  his  papa !"  — Zord  Mahon,  v.  '244. 
'-'  Letter  already  quoted  from  Chatham  Cori'es^jondence. 
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The  Marquis  of  Gi'auby  was  placed  at  tlie  head 
of  the  army.  Before  these  arrangements  were 
three  weeks  old  it  was  announced  that  the  Earl 
of  Chatham's  gout  was  worse  than  ever;  that 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was  incapable  of 
transacting  any  business.  In  the  meantime  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  had  made  a  dignified 
retreat.  It  had  become  customary  for  ministers, 
after  ever  so  short  a  tenure  of  office,  to  claim  for 
themselves  or  their  connections  pensions,  sine- 
cures, or  reversions  of  patent  places :  but  Rock- 
ingham withdrew  without  asking  or  obtaining 
anything. 

The  speeches  of  Pitt  had  been  echoed  through 
all  the  corners  of  the  American  provinces,  and 
were  held  as  oracles  emitted  by  a  divinity — at  le;ist 
all  that  part  of  them  which  declared  the  ille- 
gality of  taxation  and  flattered  the  pride  of  the 
colonists.  The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  hailed 
with  joy  and  triumj)!! ;  but  unfortunately,  though 
perhaps  inevitably,  it  was  considered  rather  as 
the  concession  of  weakness  than  a  voluntary  re- 
traction. The  declaratory  bill  with  wliich,  by 
Pitt's  recommendation,  the  repeal  was  accom- 
panied, found  no  accejjtance ;  and  the  strong 
assertion  contained  therein  of  our  absolute  right 
of  directing  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufac- 
tures of  America  provoked  new  resolutions  to 
endeavour  to  do  without  British  goods.  Tlianks 
and  addresses  were  voted  to  the  king  by  all  the 
assemblies;  but  at  the  same  time  an  evident  re- 
luctance was  betrayed  to  chastise  any  of  the 
rioters,  or  to  pay  for  the  damages  which  had 
been  sustained.  At  the  same  time  the  assembly 
of  New  York  got  into  a  fresh  quarrel  with  the 


'  Intense  nienta)  activity  prol)ably  caused  the  strange  mental 
prostration  that  soon  followed.  He  seems  now  at  least  to  have 
impressed  his  colleagues  with  a  profound  rcsjiect  for  his  cajxicity 
as  an  adviser.  Lord  5Iahou  sjiys  :— "  Both  foreign  and  domestic 
affaire  claimed  tlie  early  attention  of  the  new  prime  mini.ster. 
He  had  ever  regarded  the  family  compact  between  France  and 
Spain  as  threatening  to  the  liberties  of  Euroiie.  He  hiul  re- 
signed office  ratlier  than  forbear  to  strike  a  blow  against  it.  But 
liesides  tlie  more  oiwn  and  manifest  dangers  attending  the  imiou 
of  these  two  great  ik)Woi-s,  Lonl  Chatham  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained intelligence  of  some  secret  and  hostile  designs  wliich  they 
had  formed  against  us.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  this 
very  time,  or  shortly  after  it,  French  officers  in  ilisguise  wei-e 
perambulating  our  southern  shores,  and  siirveying  the  most 
favourable  jKiints  for  a  future  invasion.  Among  Lord  Cliatham's 
papei-s  still  exists,  but  witliout  any  indication  how  it  came  into 
his  hands,  a  collection  of  most  curious  secret  memoirs  drawn 
np  for  the  information  of  the  French  cabinet ;  two  esjiecially 
are  of  great  length,  ,and  bear  the  dates  17(!"  and  ITtiS.  In  the 
latter  of  these  memoirs  the  whole  range  of  our  coast,  even  far 
inland,  is  accurately  described  from  recent  ol»ervations,  and  all 
o)ir  means  and  powera  of  resistance  .are  minutely  discussed.  In 
Spain,  Grinialdo  was  not  less  ovir- enemy  than  Choiseul  had 
showed  himself  in  France.  Tlie  British  ambassador  at  M.idrid 
discovereil  traces  of  a  plot  which  he  believed  these  two  ministers 
conjointly  to  Iiold  in  reserve  ;  a  plot  to  surprise  and  bum  the 
dockyards  Inith  at  Plraiouth  and  at  Portsmouth. 

"  To  \>rovide  in  time  against  any  treacherous  .a.«is;iult  from  the 
united  house  of  Bourlxm,  Txird  Chatham  had  formed  the  design 
of  a  great  northern,  and  for  the  most  part  Protestant  alliance. 


government  on  the  subject  of  quartering  and 
making  better  provision  for  the  king's  troops,  by 
which  an  intense  hatred  between  the  colonists 
and  the  military  was  engendered,  as  a  fit  pre- 
parative for  the  war  that  afterwards  ensued. 

Erom  his  appointment  at  the  end  of  July  down 
to  the  meeting  of  jjarliameut  in  November,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  seems  to  have  done  nothing, 
and  to  have  attempted  nothing,  except  to  gain 
some  strength  and  consistency  for  the  crazy, 
disjoined  cabinet  he  had  constructed.'  To  con- 
ciliate the  veiy  wealthy  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
formerly  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  he  made  him  a 
duke,  somewhat  against  the  wishes  of  the  king. 
The  Earl  of  Cardigan  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Duke  of  Montague.  Chatham  also  opened  a 
personal  conference  with  his  Grace  of  Bedford, 
who  pledged  himself  to  suspend  his  ojipositiou  in 
parliament. 

The  session  opened  on  the  11th  of  November, 
when  his  majesty  called  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment to  a  matter  of  the  highest  impoi'tance,  and 
particularly  atfecting  the  ])oor.  The  scarcity  of 
corn,  which  had  been  ai>prehended,  had  amounted 
almost  to  a  famine,  and  had  caused  serious  dis- 
turbances in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His 
majesty  said  "  The  lugeucy  of  the  necessity  has 
called  upon  me  in  the  meantime  to  exert  my 
authority  for  the  preservation  of  the  jniblic  safety, 
against  a  gi'owing  calamity  which  could  not  ad- 
mit f)f  delay.  I  have,  therefore,  by  tlie  advice  of 
my  privy  council  laid  an  embai-go  on  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  until  the 
advice  of  parliament  could  be  taken."  His  ma- 
jesty deploreil  the   sjdrit  of  insurrection  which 

It  was  a  noble  scheme,  which,  bad  he  remained  in  oflSce  after 
1701,  would  have  worthily  concluded  and  secured  the  triumphs 
of  the  war.  It  w.as  now  resumed  at  a  far  less  auspicious  time, 
and  under  difficulties  which  had  since  arisen.  .  .  .  The  Puke  nf 
Grafton's  ^fe»loi^•s  be,ara  striking  attestation  to  the  ability  with 
which  Ijord  Chatham's  views  ui>on  this  subject  were  exixniniled 
to  his  ctdleagnes: — 'On  the  night  precetling  Lonl  Chatham's 
first  ji'unicy  to  Bath,  Mr.  Charles  Townsheiid  was  for  the  first 
time  siuunione<i  to  the  cabinet.  The  business  was  on  a  general 
view  and  statement  of  the  actual  situation  and  interests  of  the 
various  jxiwere  in  Europe.  Lord  Chath.am  took  the  lead  in  this 
consideration  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  as  to  raise  the  admiration 
and  desire  of  us  all  to  co-ojienate  with  him  in  forwarding  these 
views.  Mr.  Townshend  w.os  jiarticularly  !»st<inished,  and  owned 
to  me,  as  I  was  carrying  him  home  in  my  carri.age,  that  Ixml 
Chatham  had  just  shown  to  us  wh.at  inferior  animals  we  were ; 
and  that  much  .as  he  had  seen  of  him  liefore,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive till  th.at  night  his  suiieriority  t<i  be  so  very  transcendent." 
•  »•»»»» 

"The  return  of  Pitt  to  office  w.x-f,  however,  in  itself  a  tower 
of  strengtli  to  England.  '  His  dismis-sal."  thus  wrote  an  accom- 
plishe*!  Frenchman  in  Kfil,  'is  a  greater  gain  to  us  than  would 
have  been  the  winning  of  two  battles.'  In  ITliti.  Horace  Walixile, 
who  had  lately  been  at  Paris,  observes— Their  ivinic  at  Mr.  Pitt's 
n.inie  is  not  to  lie  described.  Whenever  they  were  imjiertinent, 
I  used  to  drop,  as  if  by  chance,  that  he  woulil  lie  minister  in  a 
few  days,  and  it  never  faileti  to  occasion  a  deep  silence. "— lyord 
M.ahoii's  lUsinni  of  Ei)(ilav<i,  ch.  xlvi.  Irel.and.  too,  now  engaged 
much  of  Lord  Chatham's  attention,  and  the  scarcity  univer- 
sally apprehended  from  the  wet  summer  of  17G6. 
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had  manifested  itself  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  coolly  or 
hotly  proposed  putting  down  the  riots  by  hang- 
ings.' So  important  an  exercise  of  prerogative 
as  the  laying  an  embargo  could  scarcely  pass  un- 
noticed. The  address  in  answer  to  the  king's 
speech  was  opj^osed  in  both  houses,  and  in  the 
commons  no  fewer  than  four  amendments  were 
moved ;  but  on  every  division  the  majority  was 
with  the  government.  Not  one  of  the  proposed 
amendments  glanced  at  the  subject  of  America; 
the  fighting  ground  taken  up  by  the  opposition 
was  the  embargo,  or  the  delay  of  assembling 
2:)arliament  —  a  delay  which  they  held  to  be  un- 
justifiable at  a  time  when  the  country  was  in 
such  critical  circumstances.  It  was  to  reply  to 
these  attacks  that  the  Earl  of  Chathaiu  first 
rose  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  exordium  was 
studied  and  courtly  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
described  his  feelings  in  his  new  situation,  and 
from  the  jjlace  in  which  he  now  spoke — an  un- 
accustomed place — before  the  most  knowing  in 
the  laws,  in  the  presence  of  the  hereditaiy  legis- 
lator's of  the  I'ealm,  whilst  he  could  not  look 
upon  the  throne  Avithout  remembering  that  it 
had  just  been  filled  by  majesty,  and  by  all  the 
tender  virtues  which  accompanied  it.  But,  this 
done  and  said,  he  took  a  tone  more  natural  to 
him.  He  allowed  that  it  was  physically  possible 
to  have  called  pai'liament  two  or  three  weeks 
sooner,  when  the  alarm  was  at  its  height ;  but 
such  a  measure  would  have  done  harm  instead  of 
good,  as  it  would  have  called  away  from  the 
country  those  principal  persons  whose  weight 
and  authority  had  been  employed  in  suppressing 
the  riots.-  He  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  issuing 
of  the  embargo  by  legal  authority  during  the 
recess  of  parliament,  as  an  act  of  power  justifiable 
on  the  ground  of  necessity.  Lord  Camden,  the 
new  chancellor,  took  the  same  view  of  the  case, 
and  said  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  crown 
on  this  occasion  was  so  moderate  .and  beneficial, 
that  "  Junius  Brutus  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  intrust  it  even  to  a  Nero."  But  Lord  North- 
ington  the  ex-chancellor,  who  was  now  president 
of  the  council,  loudly  declared  not  merely  that 
the  embargo  was  justifiable  on  other  grounds  as 
a  part  of  the  jarerogative  royal,  but  that  it  was 
strictly  legal,  and  that  the  crown  had  a  right,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  to  interjDose  its  authority,  even 
against  a  positive  act  of  parliament.     His  lord- 


'  Letter  to  Lord  Shelburne,  in  Chatham  Correspondence. 

''  The  parliament  had  been  originally  prorogued  to  the  16th  of 
September,  and  then  further  prorogued  till  the  11th  of  November. 
This  latter  postponement  was  adopted  at  a  moment  wlien  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  alarm,  though  before  the  dis- 
turbances commenced.  If  the  houses  had  met  in  September, 
they  could  have  taken  the  embargo  question  into  consideration ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  only  reason  why  the  houses  did  not 
meet  then  was,  to  allow  the  Earl  of  Chatham  time  for  his 
ministerial  negotiations. 


ship,  moreover,  said  he  was  no  patron  of  the 
2:)eo2)le,  and  made  use  of  something  like  sarcasm 
towai'ds  Lord  Chatham.  He  challenged  any 
lawyer  to  contradict  him.  Lord  Mansfield  did 
contradict  him,  however.  When  they  had  done, 
Chatham  sjjoke  again,  and  again  concluded  with 
calling  the  embargo  an  act  of  power,  justifiable 
by  necessity;  and  for  the  rest  he  referred  himself 
to  the  judgment  of  jjarliament.  The  cry  was  in- 
stantly raised  that  the  present  ministers  had  sold 
their  consciences  to  the  court,  and  were  in  league 
to  extend  the  prerogative  beyond  the  precedent 
of  the  worst  of  times ;  and  the  fer-ment  Avas  in- 
creased by  some  hasty  words  spoken  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Beckford,  whose  sjDcech  was 
the  more  noticed  as  he  was  a  warm  adherent  to 
Chatham,  and  a  man  of  most  enormous  wealth. 
Chatham  was  embarrassed  by  other  circum- 
stances. Finding  that  the  party  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  still  strong  enough  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  so  weak  a  ministry,  he 
overlooked  his  declarations  that  he  would  never 
again  have  any  connection  with  that  old  states- 
man, and  opened  new  negotiations  with  his  grace, 
who  was  to  be  gratified  by  court  distinctions  and 
places  conferred  on  his  friends.  As  every  place 
was  filled,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  somebody  out 
in  order  to  get  anybody  in ;  and  in  this  kind  of 
operation  an  enemy  was  sure  to  be  made  as  well 
as  a  friend.  Wanting  the  post  of  treasui'er  of  the 
household  for  Sir  John  Shelley,  a  near  relation 
of  his  Grace  of  Newcastle,  Chatham  intimated 
to  Lord  Edgcumbe,  who  held  that  place,  that  it 
would  be  highly  gratifying  to  ministers,  and  use- 
ful to  his  majesty's  service,  if  he  would  resign  it, 
and  take  in  compensation  that  of  a  lord  of  the 
bedchamber.  An  interview  took  place,  and  then 
Chatham  insulted  and  browbeat  Lord  Edgcumbe 
because  he  would  not  immediately  go  into  the 
proposed  change.  Chatham  told  his  lordship  to 
his  face  that  he  despised  his  parliamentary  inte- 
rest, and  did  not  want  his  assistance.  Very  re- 
luctantly the  king  by  letter  desired  Lord  Edg- 
cumbe to  resign  bis  treasurer's  stafi^,  which  was 
presently  given  to  Sir  John  Shelley.  Hereupon 
not  only  Lord  Besborough,  but  also  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  and  Lord 
Monson  sent  in  their  resignations;  which  were 
followed  by  those  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  of  Admiral  Keppel 
and  Sir  William  Meredith,  two  of  the  junior 
lords. 

These  numei-ous  secessions  forced  Chatham  to 
negotiate  more  explicitly  both  with  Newcastle 
and  with  the  Bedford  party.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
in  speaking  of  this  negotiation,  says,  "  Eight  or 
nine  people  of  some  consequence  have  resigned 
their  employments ;  upon  which  Lord  Chatham 
made  overtures  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his 
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people,  but  they  could  by  no  means  agree,  and 
his  grace  went  the  next  daj',  full  of  wrath,  to 
Woburn,  so  that  negotiation  is  entu-ely  at  an  end. 
People  wait  to  see  who  Lord  Chatham  will  take 
in,  for  some  he  must  have;  even  he  cannot  be  alone 
contra  7/m)idum."  Chesterfield's  doubts  on  this 
head  must  have  been  soon  removed,  for,  in  a  few 
days  after,  the  Gazette  announced  the  apjaoint- 
ment  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty ;  of  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards  Lord 
Liverpool)  and  Sir  Piercy  Brett  as  the  two  new 
junior  lords  ;  and  of  Lord  Despencer  as  the  new 
joint  postmaster-general.  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
also  appointed  chief-justice  in  ej're ;  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  lord-chaniberlain  of  the  household;  and 
]\Ir.  Hans  Stanley,  cofferer.  Some  of  these  new 
placemen  were  old  friends  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle— some  were  Lord  Bute's  friends.  Many 
of  those  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  king's 
service  by  ])receding  administrations  were  now 
restored  to  it ;  and  Chatham,  more  openly  than 
his  royal  master,  i)roclaimed  a  war  against  jiarty 
cabals  and  family  connections,  though  he  had  in 
reality  just  been  compelled  to  make  sacrifices  to 
them.  He  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  his 
(/reat  point  vas  to  destroi/  faction;  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  he  declared,  as  he  had  done  before 
to  Lord  Edgcumbe,  that  he  could  face  and  diu'e 
the  greatest  and  proudest  connections.  At  the 
end  of  December,  when  all  the  new  a]>nointments 
were  made,  Chatham  returned  to  Bath,  whence 
he  repaired  immediately  to  his  estate  of  Burton 
Pynseut,  which  had  been  left  him  by  the  eccen- 
tric barouet.  It  was  evident  at  once  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  ministry,  now  made  more 
anomalous  than  ever,  would  not  act  with  him, 
and  could  not  act  without  him.  "  Having,"  says 
Ijurke,  "  put  so  much  the  larger  part  of  his  ene- 
mies and  opposers  into  power,  the  confusion  was 
such  that  his  own  principles  could  not  possibly 
have  any  effect  or  influence  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or 
if  any  other  cause  withdrew  him  from  public 
cares,  principles  directly  the  contrary  were  sure 
to  predominate.  When  he  had  executed  his 
plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon. 
When  he  had  accomplished  his  scheme  of  admi- 
nistration, he  was  no  longer  a  minister.  When  his 
face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  w  hole  system 
was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or  compass."' 
The  proud  man  writhed  and  groaned  under  the 
incubus — throw  it  off  he  could  not:  the  way  of  ob- 
taining relief  was  to  creep  from  under  it,  through 
the  easy  avenue  of  resignation.  But  this  he 
would  not  do,  clinging  to  the  privy  seal  as  if 
breatli  and  life  depended  upon  its  possession. 
He  kept  the  seal  and  stayed  away  in  the  west  of 
England,  doing  nothing  for  the  state,  taking  the 

'  S|ieech  on  American  taxation. 
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thousands  a-year  attached  to  his  office,  and  be- 
coming every  day  more  useless  and  unpopular. 
Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  his  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  General  Conway,  his  secretary  of  state, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  his  nominee,  his  ardent 
friend,  Mr.  Beckford,  all  expressed  the  anxiety 
they  felt  at  his  prolonged  absence ;  and  the  king 
himself  wondered  and  lamented. 

When  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer proposed  in  committee  that 
the  land  tax  should  be  continued  at  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  for  one  yeai-,  stating  in  his  sanguine, 
confident  manner,  that  the  money  would  enable 
him  to  set  about  the  most  brilliant  operation  of 
finance  ever  seen  in  England,  and  to  insure  dig- 
nity abroad  and  stability  at  home,  he  was  opposed 
by  the  country  gentlemen,  who  contended  for  the 
reduction  of  the  land  tax,  as  usual  in  time  of 
peace,  to  three  or  even  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  laughed  at  his  financial  vision.  Townshend 
had  nobody  by  him  to  second  his  assertions  or 
give  him  powerfiil  support.  The  government 
w;vs  accused  of  promise-breaking  and  want  of 
faith  to  the  lauded  interest ;  Mr.  Geoi-ge  Gren- 
ville  moved  that  the  land  tax  should  be  reduced 
to  three  shillings,  and  he  carried  his  point  by  a 
majority  of  eighteen  against  ministei-s.  In  our 
days,  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  left  in  such  a 
predicament  would  have  resigned ;  but  Charles 
Townshend  held  on. 

Unfortunately  the  opiX)sition  and  the  ministry 
had  agreed  in  falling  again  upon  the  American  co- 
lonies. As  early  as  the  month  of  January,  George 
Grenville,  the  foster-father  of  the  stamp  act,  had 
proposed  "  saddling  America  with  £400,000  per 
annum  for  the  suj>port  of  troops,  &c."-  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Charles  Townshend, 

I  in  answering  him,  fully  agreed  as  to  the  principle 
of  the  stamp  act  itself,  only  adding,  that  the  heats 

I  whicli  had  prevailed  had  made  it  an  improper 
time  to  press  that  tax.     He  treated  the  distinction 

j  between  external  and  internal  taxation  as  ridi- 
culous in  the  opinion  of  everybody  except  the 

j  Americans;  and  he,  in  short,  pledged  himself  to 
the  house  to  find  a  revenue  in  the  colonies  sufli- 
cient  to  meet  the  expenses.'  Lord  Shelburne,  like 
othere,  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  he  meant. 
His  loi-dshij),  however,  heai'd  from  general  con- 
versation, that  Mr.  Tuwnshend  had  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  board  of  customs  in  -America,  and, 
by  a  new  regulation  of  the  tea  duty  here  and 
some  other  alterations,  to  produce  a  revenue  on 
imports  there.  "This,"  added  Lord  Shelburne, 
"  in  many  views  appears  a  matter  that  will  require 
the  deepest  considei'ation  at  this  time  cspeciaNi/. 
Besides,  I  believe  the  speech  I  have  just  heard  is 
not  the  way  to  make  anything  go  down  well  in 


-  Beckford  to  Chatliam,  Chatham  Corrtipoidetiee. 
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North  America."'  In  fact,  at  this  moment,  the 
colonies,  having  had  time  to  consider  the  Earl  of 
Chatham's  declaratory  bill,  wei-e  still  more  dis- 
satisfied with  its  extreme  principles  and  strong 
expressions.  Lord  Shelburne  had  letters  from  the 
king's  governors,  inveighing  against  the  insubor- 
dinate .spirit  of  the  people,  and  complaining  of  the 
resolution  of  the  houses  of  assembly  not  to  pro- 
vide the  troojis  with  vinegar  and  other  articles, 
lest  their  compliance  should  be  deemed  a  j^rece- 
dent  for  some  new  tax  act.  Chatham, excited  by 
the  communication  of  this  intelligence,  replied  to 
Lord  Shelburne  in  a  violent  passion  against  the 
Americans,  and  withotit  expressing  any  disappro- 
bation of  Townshend's  exasperating  speech  and 
avowed  determination  of  a  new  taxation  scheme. 
Meanwhile  fresh  petitions  and  remonstrances,  and 
bitter  complaints  against  a  new  mutiny  act,  kept 
pouring  in  from  the  colonies.  Shelburne  found 
himself  obliged  to  speak  of  the  declaratory  act  in 
a  style  which  could  not  have  been  very  agreeable 
to  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  "That  act,"  says  his 
lordship,  "  asserting  the  right  of  parliament,  has 
certainly  spread  a  most  unfortunate  jealousy  and 
diffidence  of  government  throughout  America, 
and  makes  them  jealous  of  the  least  distinction 
between  this  country  and  that,  lest  the  same  prin- 
ciple man  ^^  extended  to  taxing  them.'"  Rejilj'ing, 
from  his  easy  chair  at  Bath,  Chatham  was  more 
irate  than  before  against  the  Americans,  but  he 
seems  to  have  discovered  nothinsr  wronof  either 
in  the  declaratory  bill  or  in  the  scheme  of  his 
colleague  and  nominee  Townshend.  He  threw 
the  whole  blame  upon  George  Grenville.  His 
friend  Beckford  joined  in  these  sentiments,  and 
in  the  belief,  implied  by  Chatham,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans in  making  any  attempt  at  resistance  would 
only  seal  their  ruin.  Beckford — they  all  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  matter  in  a  frenzy  of  pas- 
sion— exclaims,  "The  devil  has  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  North  Americans.  George  Gren- 
ville and  his  stamp  act  raised  the  foul  fiend ;  a 
prudent  firmness  will  lay  him,  I  hope,  for  ever." 
Townshend's  bill,  imposing  duties  on  glass, 
paper,  pasteboard,  white  and  red  lead,  painters' 
colours,  and  tea,  payable  upon  the  importation 
into  the  colonies,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  stamp  act,  was  carried 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  it  had  been  a  turnpike  bill.  And  the 
same  facility  attended  another  act  by  which  these 
duties,  and  all  other  customs  and  duties  in  the 
American  colonies,  were  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  king's  resident  commissionei's.  More- 
over, a  third  bill  was  passed,  prohibiting  the 
governor,  council,  and  assembly  of  New  York 
from  passing  any  legislative  act,  for  any  purposes 
whatsoever,  till  satisfaction  should  be  given  as 


'  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  to  Chatham,  Chatham  Correspondence. 


to  the  treatment  of  the  commissioners  and  troops, 
and  submission  paid  to  the  mutiny  act.  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  on  the  2d  of  July. 

Charles  Townshend,  aspiring  to  be  the  real 
head  of  a  ministry,  had  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Rockingham  party ;  Lord  Northington,  as 
well  as  General  Conway,  had  expressed  a  strong- 
desire  to  resign ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  seemed  to 
regret  the  hours  which  business  stole  from  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  whole  cabinet  was  a  very  Babel  of 
confusion.  About  the  middle  of  Feliruary  Chat- 
ham seemed  roused  by  a  jealousy  of  Chai-les 
Townshend,  and  by  the  constant  prayers  and  en- 
treaties that  were  sent  ^lown  to  him ;  and  he 
then  actually  began  his  journey  towards  London. 
But  on  the  17th  of  that  month  a  doleful  letter 
ari-ived,  stating  that  the  gout  had  returned  very 
severely,  and  had  stopped  his  lordshi]i  at  Marl- 
borough. There  he  remained  at  the  inn  a  whole 
fortnight.  As  affairs  of  the  utmost  importance 
were  depending,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  offered  to 
go  down  to  Marlborough  to  receive  his  dii'ections 
viiid  voce.  This  seemingly  natural  proposition 
was  declined  in  Chatham's  usual  pomposity  of 
style.  At  last,  early  in  March,  he  reached  Lon- 
don ;  but  he  declared  himself  to  be  wholly  in- 
comj^etent  to  the  transaction  of  public  business, 
and  immediately  retired  to  Noi'th  End,  Hamp- 
stead.  Even  at  that  suburban  retreat  he  refused 
to  transact  any  business  or  to  see  any  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  although,  at  the  time,  he  was  well 
enough  to  drive  about  Hampstead  Heath  in  his 
carriage.^  In  the  month  of  May,  when  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  was  more  embarrassed  than  ever,  and 
particularly  alarmed  by  two  unfavourable  divi- 
sions in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  again  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  wait  personally  upon  the 
determined  recluse.  Nothing  could  be  more  ear- 
nest— no  great  man  could  be  more  condescending, 
and  yet  Chatham  returned  another  circumlocu- 
tory yet  positive  negative.  Two  days  after  this 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  again  made  a  strong  appeal, 
stating  that  other  lords  had  come  down  even 
from  their  beds  to  support  government ;  that  the 
king  was  of  opinion  that  Lord  Chatham's  presence 
and  advice  "  might  still  reinstate  and  give  ad- 
ministration some  consistence  again  ;"  that  his 
majesty  had  no  expectation  of  being  relieved  from 
an  embarrassing  dilemma  but  by  his  lordship's 
counsel  and  advice.  But  Cliatham  would  send 
neither  advice  nor  commands,  and  repeated  his 
protestation  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  either 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Grafton  or  to  attend  to  any 
business.  The  day  after  Grafton  received  this 
austere  answer  from  North  End  (on  the  30tli  of 
May),  the  king  himself  took  up  the  pen  and  be- 
came a  supplicant.  "No  one,"  wrote  his  majesty, 
"  has  more  cautiously  avoided  writing  to  you  than 
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myself,  during  your  late  indisposition ;  but  the 
moment  is  so  extremely  critical,  that  I  cannot 
possibly  delay  it  any  longer.  .  .  .  Your  duty  and 
affection  for  my  person,  your  own  honour  call  on 


,^j;i^^_ 


Cuatham'.s  Residence  at  North  End,  Hampsteao 

Drawn  by  T.  S.  Boy),  from  hit  ikttch  on  Ihe  spot. 


you  to  make  an  effort ;  five  minutes'  conversation 
with  you  would  raise  his  (Grafton's)  spirits,  for 
his  heart  is  good  ;  mine,  I  thank  heaven,  want  no 
rousing ;  my  love  to  my  country,  as  well  as  what 
I  owe  to  ray  own  character  and  to  my  family, 
prompt  me  not  to  yield  to  faction.  Be  firm,  and 
you  will  find  me  amply  ready  to  take  as  active  a 
part  as  the  hour  seems  to  require.  Though  none  of 
my  ministers  stand  by  me,  I  cannot  truckle.  I  wish 
a  few  lines  in  answer,  as  I  am  to  have  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  with  me  this  evening ;  and  if  you  cannot 
come  to  me  to-morroio,  I  am  ready  to  call  at  Xorth 
End  on  my  return  that  evening  to  this  place.'"' 

This  was  a  home-thrust  there  was  no  parrying, 
and,  preferring  Grafton's  visit  to  the  king's, 
Chatham  rejilied  he  was  penetrated  and  over- 
whelmed with  his  majesty's  letter,  and  the  bound- 
less extent  of  his  royal  goodness;  that,  incap- 
able and  ill  as  he  was,  he  would  obey  his  ma- 
jesty's commands,  and  beg  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  to-mon-ow  morning,  though  hoi^eless  of 
being  able  to  add  weight  to  his  majesty's  gi-acious 
wishes.  But  later  in  the  dav,  fearinw  that  Graf- 
ton's  visit  to  him  and  his  waiting  upon  the  king 
afterwartls  might  be  coui>led  together,  he  wrote 
again  to  say  that  in  seeing  the  duke  he  did  not 
undei-stand  it  to  be  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  he 
should  attend  his  majesty  any  part  of  the  day 
to-morrow — "the  weight  of  such  an  audience 
being  more  than  he  could  sustain  in  his  present 
weakness  of  nerves  and  spirits."  The  king  wa.s 
then  obliged  to  say  that  Chatham's  seeing  the 

'  Cliatham  Correfpmidence. 


Duke  of  Grafton  would  answer  every  purpose ; 
and  accordingly  the  duke  posted  down  to  Nortli 
End.  But,  for  any  usefid  purpose,  his  gi-ace 
might  as  well  have  remained  in  Downing  Street, 
or  posted  away  to  his  favourite 
resort,  Newmarket.  Chatham 
would  hai'dly  enter  upon  any 
business,  reported  to  the  king 
that  his  gi-ace's  visit  and  his 
late  efforts  had  produced  an 
unfavourable  effect  upon  his 
health,  and  then  very  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  see  his 
grace  once  more  at  North 
End.  In  the  month  of  June 
several  urgent  notes  were 
^^^•itten  by  the  king  to  his 
lord  privy-seal;  but  Chatham, 
upon  paper,  laid  himself  with 
all  duty  and  submission  at 
his  majesty's  feet,  penetrated 
with  the  excess  of  his  ma- 
jesty's goodness,  &c.  —  and 
continued  to  complain  of  his 
nerves  and  his  gout,  and  to 
do  nothing.  But  neither  he 
nor  any  one  of  his  family  seems  to  have  reflected 
for  a  moment  that  one  who  was  sick  and  could 
not,  or  obstinate  and  would  not,  do  the  com- 
monest duties  of  his  office  ought  to  resign. 

Soon  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  the  king 
authorized  tlie  Duke  of  Grafton  to  open  a  direct 
negotiation  with  the  Manpiis  of  Rockingham. 
Grafton  offered  the  marquis  his  own  pjlace  of 
fii-st  lord  of  the  treasmy.  Rockingham  replied 
that  he  must  consult  his  friends,  and  then  he 
went  down  to  Woburn  t^  confer  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  A  sort  of  compromise  was  made ; 
but  when  Rockingham  proposed  that  General 
Conway  should  continue  to  be  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  with  the  management  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  positively  re- 
fused his  assent,  insisting  that  Conway's  offices 
should  be  given  to  his  own  personal  friend,  Mr. 
Rigbv.  Upon  his  difference  the  meeting  broke 
up,  and  another  conference,  held  a  few  days  after, 
was  equally  unproductive  of  results  or  union. 
It  is  believed  that  Charles  Townshend  had  gra- 
tified the  king  by  his  tone  and  conduct,  and,  in  an 
especial  manner,  by  the  alacrity  he  had  shown  on 
the  subject  of  American  taxation.  His  interest  was 
sufficient  to  procure  for  his  brother,  Lord  Town- 
shend, the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  for  his 
wife  (following  in  the  latter  particular  the  prece- 
dent of  Pitt)  a  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baroness 
of  Greenwich,  with  remainder  to  her  issue  male 
by  her  present  husband.  All  this  was  interiM-eted 
into  proof  that  Charles  Townshend  was  destined 
to  change  his  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
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for  that  of  premier ;  bat  on  the  4tli  of  September, 
lie  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  putrid  fever,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age.  This  death  neces- 
sitated very  different  arrangements.  Chatham 
was  again  applied  to  for  his  advice  and  assistance  ; 
but  he  had  gone  from  North  End  to  Bath,  and 
apparently  would  do  nothing.  Lord  North  and 
Lord  Barrington  having  both  refused  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer,  the  seals  of  that 
office  were  (merely  to  prevent  the  interruption  of 
the  public  business)  intrusted,  till  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made,  to  Lord  Mansfield,  Chief- 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

The  ministry  was  in  this  unsettled  state  when 
parliament  met  on  the  24th  of  November.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  announced  that  the  mem- 
bers were  called  together  merely  to  transact  some 
urgent  public  business,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
it  was  over,  a  dissolution  might  take  place  with- 
out inconvenience  to  the  country. 

The  principal  matter  was  the  high  price  of 
corn,  with  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  poor 
— a  subject  impressed  on  parliament  by  some 
strong  petitions.  They  immediately  passed  an 
act  to  extend  the  prohibition  against  exportation, 
and  to  encourage  the  importation  of  grain.  When 
this  was  done,  or  while  it  was  doing.  Lord  North 
Avas  prevailed  upon  by  the  Princess-dowager  of 
Wales  and  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  to 
accept  the  difficult  place  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  a  cousin  of 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  succeeded  North 
as  joint  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Townshend's  place,  as  one  of  the  IoitIs  of  the 
treasury,  was  given  to  Mv.  Jenkinson,  formerly 

'  General  Conway  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  to  a  man 
of  any  spirit  no  life  could  be  so  insupportable  as  a  ministerial 
one  at  this  moment,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  i)erson  who 
had  not  gone  through  the  ordeal,  to  fox-m  any  conception  of  the 
manonivres,  intrigues,  and  cabals  that  prevailed.  In  the  course 
of  a  debate,  in  December,  1768,  he  said — "  There  are  so  many 
great  men  iu  the  world,  and  so  many  little  ones  belonging  to 
thcni,  tiiat  it  is  impracticable  fur  any  partij  to  set  vji  a  Jirm 


Lord  Bute's  private  secretary,  and  eventually 
Earl  of  Liverpool.  Shortly  after  this,  General 
Conway  and  Lord  Northington  insisted  upon 
resigning,'  and  fresh  overtures  were  made  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  substituted  Viscount  Wev- 
mouth  for  Eigby,  as  the  proper  person  to  be 
secretary  of  state  in  lieu  of  Conway,  and  proposed 
Lord  Gower  as  president  of  the  council  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Northington.  This  was  agreed  to; 
and  a  day  or  two  after,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough 
was  appointed  third  secretary  of  state,  a  new 
office,  devoted  exclusively  to  American  aflairs, 
whicli  seemed  to  be  required  by  the  importance 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
managing  them.  Lord  Hillsborough,  who  had 
been  joint  paymaster  with  Lord  North,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  half  office  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
ally,  or  protege,  Lord  Sandwich.  ^Geueral  Con- 
way was  apjDointed  lieutenant-general  of  ord- 
nance, a  post  which  had  been  vacated  by  Lord 
Townshend.  The  ministry  thus  hastily  re-con- 
structed, in  which  fitness  for  the  office  seemed 
in  no  case  to  be  regarded,  took  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  administration.  The  Earl  of 
Chatham  was  not  cured  or  affected  by  its  new 
materials— he  kept  aloof  at  Bath,  or  at  Burton 
Pynsent,  was  exceedingly  vapoimsh,  and  would 
neither  see  nor  speak  to  anybody.  By  this  time, 
or  shortly  after,  Lord  Chesterfield  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  mad.  He  removed 
from  Bath  to  his  old  residence  at  Hayes,  in  Kent, 
where  he  continued  to  deny  himself,  or  to  be 
denied,  to  all  the  world.  But,  sane  or  insane, 
Chatham  kept  the  privy  seal,  and  the  king  was 
evidently  afraid  to  demand  it  back." 


adndnUiratinn.     I  have  long  laid  aside  ministerial  ambition. 
I  was  a  minister  malgre  moi." — Cavendish's  Debates. 

2  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  tone  of  the  king's  letters  to 
Chatham,  that  he  dreaded  the  great  orator  more  as  an  anta- 
gonist, than  he  wshed  for  him  as  a  minister ;  and  that  his 
majesty  felt  convinced  that,  if  Chatham  were  dismissed,  it 
was  not  his  gout  that  woiUd  long  ju'event  him  from  heading 
the  opposition. 
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and  preparations  for  the  coming  struggle  —  Angry  remonstrances  and  riots  at  Boston — Wilkes  meetings 
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;APiLIAMENT  wa.s  prorogued  ou 
the  loth  of  March,  aud  two  days 
afterwards,  dissolved  by  proclaiua- 
ti(.)ii.  It  had  nearly  completed  its 
full  legal  term  of  seveu  years. 
Scarcely  were  the  writs  issued 
for  a  general  election,  when  John  Wilkes  stepped 
upon  the  stage  once  more,  to  increase  the  ordi- 
nary storm  and  tumult  by  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate.  Mephistopheles  himself  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better  time  for  mischief.  The 
poorer  people  were  hungry  and  discontented, 
the  richest  divided  into  furious  factious,  and  all 
classes  had  lost  their  quieting  confidence  in  the 
honour  aud  ability  of  public  men.  Since  Pitt's 
eclipse  under  the  peerage  they  had  taken  no  new 
idol  to  worship ;  but  the  intensity  of  feeling  which 
formerly  went  in  that  way  was  now  tm-ned,  very 
generally,  into  hatred  and  scorn  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  cabinet.  The  outlaw  had 
arrived  in  England  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  February, 
after  a  visit  ])aid  to  him  at  Ostend  by  Mr.  Coates, 
who  thought  that  he  might  secure  liis  election 
for  Westminster,  as  he  had  a  good  interest  there 
through  Mr.  John  Churchill,  the  brother  of  the 
poet,  and  many  other  friends ;  but  Wilkes  pre- 
feiTed  trying  the  city.  "  His  situation  at  Paris," 
says  his  biographer,  "  was  become  disagreeable, 
for  his  necessities  had  compelled  him  to  contract 
many  debts  there,  and  he  could  draw  no  more 
money  from  England.  His  aff;\irs  wei-e  desperate ; 
but  his  popularity  in  England  was  high."'  He  lay 
perdu  at  Mr.  Hayley's,  in  Great  Alie  Street,  Good- 
man's-fields,  till  the  general  election  came  ou ; 
but,  ou  the  4th  of  March,  he  wrote  a  supplicating 
letter  to  the  king,  which  was  delivered  by  his 
'  Ahnon. 


servant  at  Queen's  Palace.  No  notice  whatever 
was  taken  of  the  letter,  which  was  delivered  in 
.so  irregular  a  manner;  and  when  Wilkes  ap- 
peared publicly  in  the  streets  of  London  to  stand 
for  the  city,  the  outlawry  was  in  full  force  against 
him.  The  populace  received  him  with  tremen- 
dous acclamations,  but  on  the  poll  he  was  left 
in  a  minority,  though  1247  liverymen  voted  for 
him.'^  Rejected  by  the  city,  but  not  discouraged, 
he  immediately  offered  himself  for  the  county ; 
and  the  freeholdei-s  of  Middlesex  returned  him 
by  a  very  large  majority.  The  mob  was  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy ;  they  made  the  air  ring  with  shouts 
of  "Wilkes  and  liberty  I"  and  they  not  only  broke 
Lord  Bute's  windows  in  the  west  end,  but  also 
the  Mansion  House  windows  in  the  east.  This 
was  nothing  more  than  a  common  election  epi- 
sode, but  the  court  and  a  part  of  the  cabinet  gave 
to  it  a  gi-eat  deal  of  imporUmce,  and  already  began 
to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  strong  measures.  It 
was  this  exaggerating  and  vindictive  spirit  that 
had  given  Wilkes  his  real  importance. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  May. 
An  order  was  voted  that  the  proper  crown  officer 
should  report  why  the  laws  had  not  been  put  in 
force  against  John  Wilkes  as  an  outlaw.  Parlia- 
ment was  proi'ogued  on  the  21st  of  May.  But 
before  the  prorogation  Wilkes  was  a  close  pri- 
soner. Having  secured  his  election  for  Middlesex 
at  the  end  of  March,  he,  on  the  2()th  of  Aj)ri!, 
appeared  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  But  Lord  Mansfield  suggested,  that, 
as  he  was  not  before  the  court  by  any  legal  pro- 


-  Tliis  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  London  mob,  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  election,  broke  the  iron  gates  in  fiwnt  of  GuiM- 
h.ill  to  pieces,  demolished  the  Linii>s,  and  did  other  diiraage. 
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cess,  the  court  could  not  take  any  notice  of  this 
voluntary  appearance  ;  and  he  was  permitted  to 
depart  at  pei-fect  liberty.  But  a  few  days  after, 
what  is  termed  a  writ  of  capias  \it  legatum  was 
issued  against  him ;  and  on  the  27th  of  April  he 
was  brought  into  court  in  custody.  Serjeant 
Glynn,  his  counsel,  pointed  out  several  errors  in 
the  outlawry,  and  otfered  bail  to  any  amount. 
Thurlow  replied ;  bail  was  refused,  and  Wilkes 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of 
the  King's  Bench  Prison.  As  he  was  pi-oceeding 
in  a  hackney-coach  over  Westminster  Bridge, 
the  London  mob,  shouting  "Wilkes  and  liberty!" 
stopjDed  the  carriage,  took  out  the  horses,  and 
dragged  him  in  triumph  through  the  city  to  a 
public-house  in  Spitalfields,  where  they  kept 
him  till  near  the  hour  of  midnight  \  but  when 
the  peojjle  dispersed,  he  repaired  in  a  quieter 
manner  to  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  the  coach  and 
his  prisoner  at  Temple  Bar,  and  surrendered  him- 
self. On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  patriot  was  in  durance,  great 
crowds  began  to  collect  outside  of  the  walls ;  and 
as  this  continued,  together  with  a  terrible  strife 
of  tongues,  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  a  body  of  soldiers  were  stationed 
near  the  prison.  This  increased  the  popular  ex- 
citement ;  and  every  day  for  nearly  a  fortnight 
the  mob  abused  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers — if 
we  are  to  believe  some  accounts — threatened  the 
mob.  In  this  temper  the  10th  of  May,  the  day  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  parliament,  an-ived ;  and 
as  the  people  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that 
neither  the  walls  of  the  King's  Bench,  nor  any 
walls  or  laws  whatsoever,  could  hinder  Mr. 
Wilkes  from  taking  that  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  whichhe  had  been  elected  by  the  free- 
liolders  of  Middlesex,  they  assembled  in  greater 
numbei'S,  and  with  a  louder  noise  than  ever,  to 
have  the  honour  of  escorting  him  to  Westmin- 
ster. But  the  gates  remained  closed,  the  pa- 
triot unseen.  A  tremendous  upi'oar  ensued :  the 
soldiers,  considerably  reinforced,  put  themselves 
in  motion,  and  two  of  the  Surrey  magistrates, 
Messrs.  Gillam  and  Ponton,  began,  or  attempted 
to  begin  to  read  the  riot  act.  Their  voices  were 
drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the  mob  and  the  roll  of 
the  drum ;  and  dirt  and  stones  were  thrown  at 
them  and  at  the  soldiers.  By  a  fatality  which 
attended  all  these  Wilkes  transactions,  the  com- 
panies selected  for  this  service  were  nearly  all 
Highlanders  or  Lowland  Scots.  One  Donald 
Maclean,  with  two  other  hot  Macs,  broke  away 
from  the  ranks,  gave  chase  to  one  of  the  mob 
who  had  been  pelting  them,  and  shot  a  young 
man  named  Allen  in  a  cowhouse  hard  by  in  St. 
George's  Fields.  Meanwhile,  in  the  gi-ander  scene 
of  action,  the  riot  had  increased.     With  more 


precipitancy,  certainly,  than  would  be  approved 
of  at  the  present  day,  orders  were  given  to  the 
troops  to  fire  upon  the  people ;  and  at  one  volley 
six  were  killed,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  badly 
wounded.'  The  coronei-'s  inquest  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Donald  Maclean 
for  shooting  Allen ;  and  charged  his  comrade, 
Donald  Maclaury,  and  his  commanding  oificer, 
Ensign  Murray,  with  aiding  and  abetting.  Mac- 
lean was  given  up  and  conveyed  to  prison,  not 
without  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infuri- 
ated people.  Ensign  Alexander  Murray  had  a 
warrant  issued  against  him  as  an  accessory;  and 
Mr.  Gillam,  one  of  the  Surrey  magistrates,  who 
had  ordered  the  military  to  fire,  was  indicted  for 
murder.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  new  jjarlia- 
ment  then  sitting  voted  very  loyal  addresses  on 
the  occasion,  with  assurances  of  their  hearty  con- 
currence in  every  measure  that  might  enable  his 
majesty  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws ; 
and  thanks  were  ostentatiously  returned  by  Lord 
Barrington,  the  secretary  at  war,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  the  officers  and  men  employed  on  this 
always  odious  service.  If  nothing  more,  the  latter 
step  was  a  political  mistake.  It  was  thus  con- 
sidered, we  believe,  even  in  the  army  itself.-  With 
the  jDopulace  it  added  fuel  to  the  fire ;  and  the 
exploit  for  which  his  majesty  had  applauded  the 
soldiery  got  and  kept  the  name  of  the  "  Massacre 
of  St.  George's  Fields."  At  the  same  time  riots 
and  disturbances,  unconnected  with  politics,  but 
probably  heightened  by  a  spirit  of  imitation, 
broke  out  in  the  east  end  of  the  capital  among 
coal-heavers,  sailors,  and  watermen,  who  com- 
plained of  low  wages  and  of  frauds  practised 
upon  them  by  their  employers.  Stepney  Fields 
became  a  s'^ene  of  combat  as  well  as  St.  George's 
Fields ;  and  the  civil  force  was  found  not  suffi- 
cient to  dissipate  the  combatants  without  calling 
in  the  military. 

On  the  6th  of  June  Wilkes'  case  was  heard  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  As  he  had  returned  to 
his  country  and  surrendered,  the  outlawry  against 
him  was  reversed  ;  but  he  was  sentenced  for  the 
republication  of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £500  and  be  imprisoned  ten  calendar 
months  (he  had  already  been  imprisoned  two 
months) ;  and  for  publishing  the  Essay  on 
Woman,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  and  be  imprisoned 
twelve  calendar  months,  to  be  computed  from 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  former  impri- 
sonment; and  that  he  should  afterwards  find 
security  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years  ;  him- 
self in  i\\e  sum  of  £1000,  and  two  sureties  in 
£500  each. 


1  Ann.  Reg.:  Gent.  Maei.;  and  other  periodicals  of  tlie  day. 

2  This  letter  was  read  to  the  men  the  very  next  day.  A  copy 
of  it  got  into  the  orderly-book,  and  from  thence  into  the  news- 
papers — The  Political  Life  of  William  Wihhnan,  VUcount  Bar- 
rington, by  his  brother,  Shnte,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
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For  weeks  and  months  Wilkes'  business  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  court  and  cabinet,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  everything  else.     In  July, 
Gillam,  the  SiuTey  magistrate,  was  put  upon  his 
trial  for  murder.    He  was  defended  by  the  attor- 
ney and  solicitoi'-general,  and  acquitted  by  the 
jury.     In  August,  Donald  Maclean  was  tried  and 
acquitted  also.     It  was  at  this  moment,  when 
the  ministry  was  staggering  and  reeling  under  a 
greater  weight  of  unpopularity  than  had  been 
known  for  ages,  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham  chose 
to  withdraw  his  name,  as  he  had  long  done  his 
person,  from  it.     It  has  been  shrewdly  conjec- 
tured that  he  had  clung  to  office  thus  long,  only 
that  he  might  find  some  striking  and  popular  oc- 
casion for   resigyiation.^      Notwithstanding   his 
former  declamations  against  Wilkes  personally, 
he  certainly  gave  a  pretty  strong  proof,  just  at 
this  time,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  pai"t 
with  the  opponents  of  the  popular  idol  or  his 
friends.     The  Duke  of  Grafton  hastened  to  re- 
present that  Chatham's  retirement  at  this  criticjil 
moment  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice and  unfair  to  himself.     "  Having  myself," 
he  said,  ''given  way  some  time  ago  to  your  en- 
treaties to  me  to  remain  in  my  present  post, 
when  your  health  v:as  at  least  as  bad  as  it  noic  is, 
I  have  some  right  to  claim  from  you  a  return  of 
the  same  conduct,  when  I  .see,  as  your  lordship 
was  pleased  then  to  say,  that  nothing  could  be 
so  truly  serviceable  to  his  majesty's  affaii-s."    His 
majesty  tried  what  he  could  himself  do  with  his 
refi'actor}'  patient,  and  wrote  him  a  most  earnest 
letter.     "  As  you  entered  upon  this  employment," 
said  the  king,  "in  August,  17GG,  at  my  own  re- 
quisition, I  think  I  have  a  right  to  insist  on  your 
remaining   in  my  service ;    for  I  with  pleasure 
look  forward  to  the  time  of  your  recovery,  when 
I  may  have  your  assistance  in  resisting  the  tor- 
rent of  factions  this  country  so  much  laboui-s 
under.    This  thought  is  the  more  frequent  in  my 
mind,  as  the  lord-chancellor  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  take  eveiy  opportunity  to  declare  warmly 
to  me  their  desire  of  seeing  that ;  therefore,  I 
again  repeat  it,  you  must  not  think  of  retiring, 
but  of  pursuing  what  may  be  most  conducive  to 
restore  your  health,  and  to  my  seeing  you  take  a 
jmblic  share  in  my  affairs."    Tlie  answer  the  king 
got  was  in  the  great  orator's  very  woi-st  fustian. 
Affliction,  submission,  gratitude,  veneration,  de- 
spair, figured  through  the  ]iage,  but  the  end  of 
all  was,  that  the  Eai-1  of  C'hatham  was  not  to  be 
moved  even  by  royal  prayei-s,  but  insisted  upon 
j'esif'uinff. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  then  accepted  the  privy 
Heu],  to  hold  it  as  long  as  this  strange  disjointed 
ministry  should  keep  together.  On  the  21st  of 
October,  Jjord  Shelburne  was  forced  to  resicrn  his 
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seals  of  secretary  of  state,  which  were  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Eochford.  As  to  the  gi-eat  man  who 
had  been  so  long  doing  nothing,  his  resignation 
excited  no  more  interest  than  that  of  a  borough- 
reeve  or  a  parish  cleik.  Even  his  admiring  bio- 
gi-apher  finds  himself  obliged  to  make  this  humi- 
liating confession  : — "  A  gi-eater  contrast  in  the 
feelings  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  nation  upon 
the  pi'esent  resignation  of  Lord  Chatham  to  those 
which  were  evinced  upon  his  dismission  from 
office  in  1757,  and  upon  his  retirement  in  1761, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  His  dismission  in 
1757  excited  one  common  cry  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration towards  himself  and  of  indignation 
towards  his  political  opponents.  The  attention, 
not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  was  attracted  by  his  resignation  in  1761 ; 
and,  although  the  voices  of  his  countrymen  were 
no^  so  universally  united  in  his  favour  as  upon 
the  former  occasion,  the  event  was  considered 
as  afiecting  the  interests  of  nations  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  resignation  of  Lord 
Chatham  in  1768  was  in  fact  nothiug  more  than 
the  official  relinquishment  of  an  appointment  in 
which  he  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  his  autho- 
rity or  to  exert  his  abilities.  It  was  expected  by 
the  ministry— it  was  little  regarded  by  the  people 
of  (ireat  Britain — it  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
continent  of  Europe."'-' 

In  the  meantime  Wilkes'  friend,  Serjeant 
Glynn,  had  come  off  triumphantly  in  Middlesex, 
and  Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  who  had 
vainly  solicited  the  support  of  Chatham,  had  not 
only  lost  his  election,  but  had  found  himself  in- 
volved in  some  very  serious  electioneering  trou- 
bles. Some  of  his  chairmen  killed  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Clarke  in  an  affray.  Such  accidents 
were  not  very  uncommon  on  such  occasions ;  but 
as  Sir  William  was  a  ministerial  candidate,  and 
as  the  popular  animosity  was  at  its  height,  ter- 
rible accusations  and  surmises  were  circulated. 
The  baronet  was  represented  as  an  em])loyer  of 
assassins  ;  two  of  his  chairmen  were  indicted  for 
wilful  murder ;  and  when  they  were  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  (in  the  month  of  January  following) 
the  jury  i-eturned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  one 
of  them,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Jfac 
Quirk.  The  populace  testified  their  joy  by  shout- 
ing and  clapping  their  liands ;  but  the  govern- 
ment stepped  in  with  a  respite,  and  not  long 
after  with  a  free  pardon.  The  peojde  were  far 
too  much  excited  to  admit  that  violence  had  been 
used  on  both  sides,  and  that,  at  most,  the  ofltnce 
of  the  chairman  amounted  to  manslaufditer.* 


-  Tliackery,  Life  of  Chatham. 

*  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  popular  party,  ns  well  as  tlie 
anirt  party,  had  their  hired  mobe  at  Brentford.  Tlie  vile  prac- 
tice was  universal,  except  in  cases  of  rotten  boroughs,  or  in 
places  so  absohitely  under  the  control  of  some  great  man,  tb*t 
no  opposition  could  be  offered. 
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Parliament  assembled  on  the  8th  of  November, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  remaining  reluctantly  at  the 
head  of  the  unpopular  ministry.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  alluded  to  fresh  troubles  in 
America,  and  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  re- 
bdlious  spirit  which  prevailed  in  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

On  the  14th,  before  the  session  was  a  week 
old,  the  Wilkes  war  was  recommenced  with  more 
acharnement  than  ever.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey, 
one  of  the  members  for  Southwark,  pi-esented  a 
petition  from  the  inmate  of  the  King's  Bench, 
reciting  all  the  proceedings  of  government  against 
him,  and  claiming  redress  and  liberty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  After  much  violent  discussion, 
and  sevei'al  close  divisions,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  petitioner,  Mr.  AVilkes,  should  have  liberty 
to  attend  the  house  to  support  the  allegations 
of  his  petition,  and  should  also  be  allowed  the 
assistance  of  counsel.  The  day  fixed  for  his  ap- 
pearance was  the  2d  of  December.  But,  on  the 
23d  of  Noyember,  Sir  William  Meredith  moved 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  melancholy  occurrences 
in  St.  George's  Fields  and  the  conduct  of  the 
military  on  that  occasion.  Sir  William  was 
very  severe  against  the  noble  secretaiy-at-war 
for  writing  the  letter  of  thanks  to  the  troops. 
Lord  Barrington  said  that  he  was  not  the  least 
flurried — that  his  sleep  would  not  be  discom- 
posed— that  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  he 
was  justified  in — and  the  motion  was  negatived. 
Subsequently  it  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Burke,  now 
acting  as  a  leader  of  the  Rockingham  section  of 
oppoiiition  in  the  commons.  The  motion  was, 
however,  again  negatived  by  a  great  majority. 
Before  the  2d  of  December  arrived  the  house 
postponed  the  hearing  of  Wilkes'  petition,  and 
this  postponement  was  repeated  several  times.' 
Wilkes  and  his  counsel  were  yet 
unheard,  when,  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
nary,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  one 
of  the  members  for  Gatton,  "  That  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  although  he  is  convicted  of  publishing  a 
seditious  libel,  is  entitled  to  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment." Lord  North,  now  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, moved  as  an  amendment,  a  sentence 
which  very  materially  changed  the  aspect  and 
animus  of  Martin's  motion,  and  which  was  car- 
ried, after  a  hot  debate,  by  a  majority  of  165  to 
71 — "That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  although  he  is 
convicted  of  printing  and  publishing  a  malignant, 
seditious,  avhd  scandalous  libel,  and  of  printing 
and  publishing  three  obscene  and  impious  libels, 
and  now  stands  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
Prison  by  virtue  of  two  several  judgments  in  the 
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'  Notes  of  the  several  spirited  debates  which  preceded  these 
adjournments  are  given  in  Sir  H.  Cavendish's  Debates.  Burke 
spoke  very  eloquently  on  one  occasion.  He  exclaimed — "  Our 
prii-ilerie  has  received  a  wound ;  it  is  our  busimss  not  to  make  it  a 
Mortal  one/" 


Court  of  King's  Bench  for  the  said  offences,  is 
entitled  by  privilege  of  ])arliament  to  be  dis- 
charged from  hi^  imprisonment  for  the  said  of- 
fences." Martin  complained  of  unfairness ;  but 
the  main  question  was  put  in  this  altered  shape, 
and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  negatived  at  once. 
On  the  31st  of  January  Wilkes  appeared  as  a 
jjrisoner  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  He  objected 
that,  as  a  member,  he  coiild  not  legally  ap]iear 
there,  without  taking  the  oaths ;  but  this  objec- 
tion was  overruled.  After  various  other  pro- 
ceedings. Lord  Barrington,  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruaiy  moved — "  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  who  hath  at  the  bar  of  this 
house  certified  himself  to  be  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher of  what  this  house  has  resolved  to  be  an 
insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  who 
has  been  convicted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
of  having  printed  and  published  a  seditious  libel, 
and  three  obscene,  impious  libels,  and  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  said  court  has  been  sentenced  to  un- 
dergo twenty-two  months'  imprisonment,  and  is 
now  in  execution  under  the  said  judgment,  be  ex- 
I^elled  this  house."  This  was  carried  by  219  against 
137,  but  the  debate  was  long  and  vehement,  and 
several  admired  sj^eeches  were  made  against  the 
motion,  by  Burke,  Mr.  Cornwall,  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  friend  Mr. 
Beckford,  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  and 
others.  Burke,  with  equal  humour  and  truth, 
called  this  the  fifth  act  of  the  tragi-comedy  acted 
by  his  majesty's  servants  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution. 
Wilkes,  in  fact,  after  indulging  in  many  witti- 
cisms at  the  expense  of  his  moral  adversaries, 
said  that  he  would  stand  again  for  Middlesex, 
and  that  he  was  quite  sure  no  ministerial  candi- 
cljite  would  have  a  chance  against  him.  The 
event  justified  his  boast.  At  a  meeting  of  free- 
holders he  was  proposed  by  James  Townshend, 
Esq.,  member  for  West  Looe,  who  was  seconded 
by  the  member  for  Hythe,  Alderman  Sawbridge, 
brother  to  the  well-known  Catherine  Macaule}^ 
His  nomination  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  A 
Mr.  Dingley,  a  mercantile  speculator  of  London 
— a  man  of  many  trades — who  had  intended  to 
get  himself  proposed,  took  fright  and  retired 
without  being  named ;  and  on  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  thirteen  days  after  his  expulsion,  Wilkes 
was  re-elected  without  opposition.  On  the  very 
next  day  Lord  Strange  moved  in  the  commons, 
"  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  having  been  in  this 
session  of  parliament  expelled  this  house,  was 
and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
serve  in  this  present  parliament."  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well,  the  ex-chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  spoke 
strongly  against  the  doctrine  thus  attem])ted  to 
be  established,  that  a  member  once  expelled  is 
incapable  of  re-election  to  the  same  parliament, 
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and  ridiculed  the  uotion  of  making  Wilkes' 
morals  a  ground  of  expulsion.  "  If  this,"  said 
he,  "  is  to  be  your  rule,  where  will  you  stop  ? 
You  have  turned  one  out  for  impiety  and  ob- 
scenity :  when  half  a  dozen  members  meet  over 
their  bottle,  is  their  discourse  entirely  free  from 
obscenity,  impiety,  and  abu.se  of  government? 
Even  in  the  cabinet,  that  pious  reforming  society ! 
— why,  were  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  adjudged  there, 
and  the  innocent  man  to  throw  the  first  stone,  they 
would  slink  out  one  by  one,  and  leave  the  cul- 
prit uncondemned  !"  This  satire  told  the  better 
as  all  the  world  was  acquainted  with  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Sandwich, 
and  other  members  of  the  administration  ;  but 
the  commons,  nevertheless,  rejected  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  by  a  majority 
of  228  to  102,  and  then  adopted  Lord  Strange's 
motion  l)y  a  majority  of  235  to  89.'  Tlie  prisoner 
in  the  King's  Bench  laughed,  and  said  he  would 
try  again. 

Great  efforts  wei-e  made  in  the  city  of  London 
by  the  ministerial  party,  who  were  said  to  be 
assisted  by  money  from  the  treasury;  lint  Wilkes 
liad  not  only  the  public  press  and  the  mob,  but 
also  many  of  the  most  considerable  merchants  on 
liis  side,  which  they  thought  the  side  of  liberty. 
A  meeting  was  called  on  the  8th  of  iSIarch,  at 
the  King's  Arms  Tavern  in  Cornhill,  by  Mr.  Ding- 
ley,  who  was  anxious  to  try  his  fortune  at  the 
hustings  once  more,  and  who  now  ])roposed  a 
loyal  address  to  his  majesty,  in  contradiction  of 
certain  instructions  which  the  city  had  prepai-ed. 
But,  though  they  had  gone  to  a  loyal  tavern, 
they  could  not  keep  out  the  Wilkites,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  scuffle,  which  is  thus  related 
by  Earl  Temple  to  the  Chathams:— "The  Ding- 
leyans,  apprehensive  of  being  outvoted,  had  ytre- 
])ared  an  address,  ready   cut  and  dried;  words 
ensued,   and    the   hero  of  the  meeting,  Master 
Dingley,  struck  Wilkes'  attorney,  who  knocked 
liim  down   in  return,  and  bade  him  go  to  the 
treasury  for  more  money,  as  next  term  he  .should 
be  pixt  in  the  crown-olfice.     Dingley  M-aa  then 
deprived  of  the  honour  of  presiding,  and  Vau- 
ghan,  the  merchant,  put  in  the  chair,  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the   city  instructions.      The 
Dingley  party  retired  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
address."'     In  a  second  attempt,  made  in  another 
jilace,  the  Dingleyans  were  more  successful ;  but 
the  saturnalia  continued  and  grew  worse.     On 
the  22d  of  ]March,  when  they  went  to  present 
their  loyal  address  to  the  king,  they  were  beset 
by  a  countless  mob  shouting  "Wilkes  and  liberty! 
Liberty  and  Wilkes  for  ever !"  and  pelting  them 
with  tiie  contents  of  the  kennels.     Nor  w;i.s  this 
all;  for  some  ingenious  mischief-maker  had  pro- 


cured an  undertaker's  hearse,  and  had  partially 
covered  it  with  paintings  or  daubs  representing 
the  death  of  young  Allen  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
and  the  murder  at  Brentford  by  Sir  William 
Proctor's  chairman ;  and  this  lugubrious  vehicle, 
with  its  bloody  decorations,  was  dragged  slowly 
along  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  As  the  mob 
became  more  excited  they  threw  stones  as  well  as 
dirt,  and  so  terrified  those  who  were  going  up  with 
the  address,  that  many  of  them  stopped  their 
coaches  and  went  off  from  the  scene  of  danger 
by  by-streets,  or  ran  into  some  friendly  house. 
The  braver  continued  their  slow  drive,  still  pre- 
ceded by  the  hearse,  which  never  halted  till  it 
came  in  front  of  the  gates  of  St.  James's  Palace. 
There  Lord  Talbot  rushed  out  and  seized  two  of 
the  mob,  and  the  soldiers  on  duty  seized  fifteen 
more.''  The  hearse  was  then  removed,  and  the 
loyal  address  was  carried  in  amidst  hisses  and 
execrations.  The  seventeen  men  seized  were 
carried  to  prison ;  but  their  sufferings  were  not 
gi'eat,  as  the  grand  jury  for  Middlesex  refused  to 
find  bills  of  indictment  against  them. 

In  the  meanwhile  Wilkes  had  again  been  re- 
turned for  Middlesex.  The  election  took  place 
on  the  IGth  of  March,  at  Brentford.  Dingley 
attempted  to  get  himself  named,  but  he  found 
the  timidity  of  his  party  so  epidemic  that  he  had 
not  one  freeholder  to  attend  him,  and  he  could 
not  get  near  the  hustings.*  On  the  following  day 
the  House  of  Commons  again  declai-ed  Wilkes' 
return  to  be  null  and  void,  and  ordered  a  new 
writ.  There  was  then  sitting  in  the  house,  a.s 
member  for  Bossiney,  a  military  officer  who  was 
l>old  enough  to  conceive  that  he  might  assist 
ministers  in  their  dilemma,  and  run  the  pei'ilous 
ciiances  of  Brentford  with  a  hope  of  success. 
This  Avas  Colonel  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  eldest 
son  of  the  lately  created  Irish  peer  Lord  Irnham,' 
a  name  odious  in  Ireland,  and  not  as  yet  at  all 
jiopular  in  England.  He  vacated  his  seat  and 
offered  himself  for  Middlesex,  The  house  ordered 
the  sheriffs  to  be  attentive  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  and  to  appoint  a  number  of  extra  con- 
stables to  be  on  duty  at  Brentford.  Encouraged 
l)y  this  care  and  by  Colonel  Luttrell's  boldness, 
two  other  candidates,  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr. 
Poach,  offei-ed  themselves  at  the  hustings.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  election,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  passed  off  quietly ;  the  result  of  the  poll 
being— for  Mr.  Wilkes  1143,  for  Colonel  Luttrell 
20(1,  for  ^h:  Whitaker  5,  and  for  Mr.  Roach  0. 
Illuminations  from  Northumberland  House  all 
through  the  city  testified  the  pojndar  triumph ; 


•  CavendM. 


-'  ClmtlMiii  t'onttjiumience. 


'  T.ilbot.  tlio  s.inie  noble  lord  who  had  fotight  a  duel  with 
John  Wilkes  by  moonlight,  got  his  staflF  of  lord-steward  bnike 
ill  the  souffle.  *  Dingley's  own  letter. 

'  Afterw.ards  Viscmint  .ind  E.irl  of  Carh.imiiton  (in  the  Irish 
peerage).  The  re;iders  of  Junius  will  recollect  a  remarkable 
note  relating  to  tlua  family,  attached  to  the  si.xty-seventh  letter. 
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but  tliere  was  no  riot  or  violence.  The  sheriffs 
returned  Wilkes  as  duly  elected.  But  ou  the 
very  next  day,  the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Onslow 
moved  that  the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex  should  im- 
mediately attend  the  house  with  the  i^oU.  This 
was  agreed  to ;  but  as  no  jsrevious  notice  had 
been  given  to  the  sheriffs,  those  functionaries 
kept  the  house  waiting  a  very  long  time,  during 
which  the  members  are  stated  to  have  gone  into 
"  confusion  and  riot."  At  last  the  sheriffs  ap- 
peared and  presented  the  poll.  But  it  was  now 
considered  that  the  hour  was  too  late,  or  the 
house  too  much  disordered,  to  enter  upon  the 
debate  ;  and  a  motion  was  made  by  the  ministry 
to  adjourn  to  next  day,  Saturday — a  day  on 
which  the  house  never  transacted  business.  The 
opposition  opposed  this  adjournment  to  Saturday, 
as  contrary  to  the  custom  of  parliament ;  and  re- 
presented that  such  a  hurrying  on  of  this  parti- 
cular business  would  seem  irregular  and  unfair, 
and  inflame  rather  than  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Ministers  however  persisted,  and  carried 
their  point  by  a  majority  of  207  to  115.' 

On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  April,  it  was  moved 
by  Mr,  Onslow,  "  That  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell, 
Esq.,  ought  to  have  been  returned  a  knight  of  the 
shire  to  serve  in  this  present  pai-liament  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex."  In  the  animated  debate 
which  followed,  Mr.  George  Grenville  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  opposition  side,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Grenville  or  Temple  interest,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Chatham  party,  was  ex- 
erted for  Wilkes,  or  against  the  return  of  Lut- 
trell. But  upon  a  division,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  min- 
isters carried  their  point  by  a  majority  of  197  to 
143.  Tlie  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  keeping  in 
view  the  poll-books  alone,  exclaimed  against  the 
iniquity  of  substituting  Luttrell  with  his  296 
votes,  for  Wilkes  with  his  1143  ;  and  they  joined 
in  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  implored 


his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament. 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  petition  was  set 
aside  for  another  to  the  commons,  begging  them 
to  rescind  their  motion  about  Colonel  Luttrell 
and  to  admit  Mr.  Wilkes  to  his  seat.  Counsel 
was  heard  upon  such  a  petition  on  the  8th  of 
May;  but,  after  the  question  had  been  debated, 
Luttrell  was  confirmed  in  his  seat  by  a  majority 
of  221  to  152. 

During  this  session  committees  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  both  houses  to  examine  and  report 
upon  papers  relating  to  American  affairs,  and  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  crown.  A  petition  from 
the  people  of  Boston,  the  centre  of  trouble,  was 
contemptuously  rejected,  and  measui'es  of  rigour 
were  urged  by  majorities  in  both  houses.*  The 
lords,  alleging  that  both  the  people  and  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  been  guilty  of 
various  illegal  and  treasonable  acts,  and  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  these  crimes  being  pro- 
l^erly  punished  in  the  country  by  native  courts  and 
juries,  recommended,  in  an  address  to  the  king, 
that  the  criminals  shovild  be  brought  over  to 
England  and  tried  by  a  special  commission,  ac- 
cording to  a  statute  of  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII. — 
a  most  unlucky  name  to  introduce  at  such  a  time 
and  in  such  a  cause !  It  was  moved  in  the  com- 
mons that  they  should  concur  with  their  lortl- 
ships.  Mr.  George  Grenville  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, and  caused  the  government  some  perplexity 
by  contradicting  their  statement  of  the  occur- 
rences at  Bostou.  The  debate  was  prolonged  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  time  at  least 
there  was  no  want  of  warning  voices.  Mr.  Dow- 
deswell,  Mr.  Pennant,  member  for  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  George  Grenville, 
Alderman  Beckford,  Colonel  Barre,  Governor 
Johnston,  and  Governor  Pownall,  all  spoke 
vehemently  against  the  address  and  the  coercive 
plan  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Burke  characterized 
all  the  preceding  measures  of  government  as  rash, 


'  Pari.  Hist.;  Letter  from  Earl  Temple  to  the  Countess  of 
Chatham. 

2  Some  twenty  yeai-s  before  this,  the  same  spii'it  of  abstract 
speculation,  accompanied  too  often  with  a  reluctance  to  submit 
to  revealed  tmth,  and  to  the  authority  of  established  govern- 
ments— which  heralded  throughout  Europe  great  coiTuption  of 
doctrine  and  morals  in  the  Christian  clmrches,  and  civil  revolu- 
tions that  have  as  yet  done  little  for  true  fi-eedom — had  deeply 
entered  the  minds  of  many  of  the  New  Euglauders.  Bancroft 
says — "The  public  mind  in  that  province  (Massachusetts),  and 
most  of  all  in  Boston,  was  earnestly  inquiring  into  the  active 
powers  of  man,  to  deduce  from  them  the  right  to  uncontrolled 
inquiry  as  the  only  security  against  i-eligious  and  civil  bondage. 
Of  that  cause  the  champion  was  Jonathan  Mayhew,  offspring  of 
purest  ancestors,  nurtured  by  the  ocean's  side,  sanctified  from 
childhood,  a  pupil  of  New  England's  Cambridge.  '  Instructed 
in  youth,'  thus  he  speaks  of  himself,  '  in  the  doctrines  of  civil 
liberty,  as  they  were  taught  by  such  men  as  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  and  others  among  the  ancients  ;  and  such  as  Sidney  and 
Milton,  Locke  and  Hoadley,  among  the  moderns ;  I  Uked  them ; 
and  having  learned  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  wise,  brave, 
and  virtuous  men  were  always  friends  to  Uberty — that  God  gave 
the  Israelites  a  king  in  his  anger,  because  they  had  not  sense 


and  virtue  enough  to  like  a  free  common  wealth — and  that  where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty — this  made  me  con- 
clude that  freedom  is  a  great  blessing.'  From  early  life  Mayhew 
took  to  his  heart  the  right  of  private  judgment,  clinging  to  it 
as  to  his  religion.  Truth  and  justice  he  revered  as  realities 
wliich  every  human  being  had  capacity  to  discern.  The  d\ity 
of  each  individual  to  inquire  and  judge  he  deduced  from  the 
constitution  of  man,  and  held  to  be  as  imiversal  as  reason  itself. 
At  once  becoming  revolutionary,  he  scoffed  at  receiving  opinions 
because  our  forefiithei-s  had  embraced  them ;  and  pushing  the 
jirinciple  of  Protestantism  to  its  universal  expression,  he  sent 
forth  tlie  American  mind  to  do  its  work,  disburdened  of  pre- 
judices. The  ocean  which  it  liad  crossed  had  broken  the  trail 
of  tradition,  and  it  was  now  to  find  its  own  paths,  and  make 
for  itself  a  new  existence,  with  not  even  its  footsteps  behind, 
and  nothing  before  it  but  its  own  futurity."  This  was  about 
1750. — Bancroft,  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  \-o\.  i.  p.  65. 
A  century  has  passed  since  "  Boston  received  Mayliew's  doc- 
trine, and  its  ablest  citizens  delighted  in  the  friendship  of  the 
eloquent  teacher;"  yet  no  such  marvels  have  arisen  in  New 
England  or  America  from  his  new  philosophy  in  religion,  morals, 
or  politics,  as  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  still  keep  to  the 
old  paths,  whether  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other. 
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raw,  undigested  measures,  which  had  inflamed 
America  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
He  said  the  remedy  now  proposed  was  not  likely 
to  appease,  but  to  exasperate ;  that  they  were 
firing  a  cannon  upon  the  Americans  which  would 


Edmund  Burki;. — After  Sir  Josluia  Ueyiio'.U-i. 

react  upon  themselves.  "At  the  desire  of  an  ex- 
asperated governor,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  are  called 
upon  to  agree  to  an  address,  advising  the  king  to 
put  in  force  against  tlie  Americans  the  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  And  why?  Because  you  cannot 
trust  the  juries  of  that  country.  Sir,  that  word 
must  convey  horror  to  every  feeling  mind.  If 
you  have  not  a  party  among  2,00(),()()(1  of  ])eojjle, 
you  must  either  change  your  plan  of  government, 
or  I'enounce  the  colonies  for  ever.  If  the  people 
are  uniform,  and  steady,  and  united,  you  never 
can  punish  them."  Mr.  George  Grenville,  in  a 
long  speech,  said—'"  Why  have  the  lords  named 
this  act  of  Henry  VIII. — an  act  which  has  a 
very  odd  meaning— an  act  'concerning  the  trials 
of  treasons  committed  out  of  his  majesty's  domin- 
ions?' Will  not  the  Americans  say — AVe  then  are 
out  of  his  majesty's  dominions  ?  In  the  present 
instance  this  is  a  most  futile  provision,  one  that 
cannot  be  acted  upon,  and  upon  which  ministei^ 
do  not  intend  to  act.  Do  not  let  us  make  use  of 
big  words,  and  then  suffer  ourselves  to  be  laughed 
at,  like  ancient  Pistol  in  the  play."  Reckford,  in 
his  usual  warm  way,  exclaimed — "  There  seems 
as  if  there  was  a  regular  plan  of  ruling  by  a 
military  force,  both  here  unA  in  America!"  Yet, 
ujjon  a  division,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
155  against  89  that  the  house  concurred  with  the 
lords  in  the  resolutions  and  address.' 

'  Caveiirliah's  Debotrf. 


This  was  on  the  26th  of  January.     On  the  8th 
of  February,  during  a  short  interval  allowed  by 
Wilkes'  transcendant  affair,  the  subject  Avas  again 
brought  before  the  House   of  Commons.     The 
debate  was  most  animated ;  and  this  time  minis- 
ters were  still  more  fully  warned  of  the  danger 
of  driA-ing  matters  to  extremities."     Sir  William 
Meredith  said,  "  If  I  were  an  American,  rather 
than  have  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  applied  to  me, 
I  would  undergo  any  degree  of  suffering.     It  is 
giving  the  Americans  a  horrid  impression  of  the 
government  of  this  country,  to  see  them  raking 
into  acts  of  ai'bitrary  times.     Lord  Bacon  says, 
that  to  ramble  back  iiUo  antiquity  is  the  same  as  ' 
to   innovate"      General   Conway   admitted   the 
importance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  but 
said  something  must  be  done;  and  that  no  gentle- 
man had  substituted  any  other  remedy  in  the 
jjlace  of  the  measui'es   projDOsed  by  ministers 
He  then  maintained,  as  nuiny  others  had  done, 
that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  internal 
taxes  and  duties  laid  upon  certain  articles,  which 
he   called    regulations  of  trade.     "  The  Ameri- 
cans," he  continued,  "have  submitted  to  thirty 
acts  of  parliament ;  yet  the  language  has  been, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  but  them- 
selves."    But  the  longest  and  in  every  way  most 
remarkable  speech  delivered  during  the  night 
was  one  from  Governor  Pownall,  who  treated 
the  American  question  in  point  of  law,  in  rela- 
tion to  commerce,  in  a  military  view,  and  in  all 
its  bearings.      He  had  once  been  governor  at 
Boston   himself,  and  he   had  the  reputation  of 
knowing   more  about   the  Bostonians   and  the 
colonists  in  general  than  any  man  in  the  house, 
so  that  every  word  from  him  was  entitled  to  re- 
spect and  attention.     He  reminded  them  that  the 
crown,  in  the  eighth  year  of  William  III.,  gave 
its  consent  to  an  act  of  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  for  regulating  trials  for  high  treason 
within  that  province,  according  to  the  act  of  the 
7th  of  King  William  ;  and  he  held  that  the  crown 
and  parliament  could  not  now,  consistently  or 
with   justice,  issue  a   commission  to  bring  any 
delinquent  out  of  the  province  to  try  him  here 
in  England  upon  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.     He 
quoted  the   charters    of  Massachusetts   Bay,  of 
Virginia,  of  Mai-yland,  which  were  all  decisive 
against  internal  taxation,  and  which  all  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  impose 
duties  and  customs  according  to  the  law  of  mer- 
chants.     He   called   to   the  recollection    of   the 
house  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  all 
the  hardships  the  first  British  settlers  in  Americ."\ 
had  encountered  and  cheerfully  borne,  in  order 
to  avoid  religious  persecution  and  civil  slavery 
in  the  mother  countrj-.      "But  now,"   .said  he, 
"that  spirit,  equally  strong  and  equally  inflamed, 

■-'  Cavendish's  Dthattt. 
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has  but  a  slight  and  trifling  sacrifice  to  make ; 
the  Americans  have  not  a  country  to  leave,  but 
a  country  to  defend  ;  they  have  not  friends  and 
relations  to  leave  and  forsake,  but  friends  and 
relations  to  unite  with  and  stand  by,  in  one  com- 
mon union.  Gentlemen  high  in  office  have  been 
told  this,  but  they  will  not  believe  it.  The  house, 
if  they  will  not  believe  it,  have  been  warned  of 
it.  The  only  sacrifice  they  have  to  make  is  that 
of  a  few  follies  and  a  few  luxuries."  Yet,  upon 
a  division,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller's  motion  to  have  the 
address  recommitted  was  negatived  by  a  majo- 
rity of  169  against  65.' 

On  the  14th  of  March  a  petition  or  remon- 
strance was  offered  from  the  people  of  New  York, 
denying  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  them  in 
any  way.  It  was  cai'ried,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
North,  that  such  a  jiaper  should  not  be  received. 
Later  in  the  session.  Governor  Pownall  moved, 
in  a  long  speech,  that  the  revenue  acts  affecting 
America  should  be  repealed  forthwith.  "  Every 
person,"  it  is  said,  "  seemed  to  agree  with  his 
motion  ;  but  the  ministry  complaining  that  the 
late  time  of  the  session  would  not  allow  a  matter 
of  so  much  consequence  to  be  jDroperly  agitated, 
as  they  were  not  prepared  for  it,  a  motion  was 
made  to  put  it  off  till  next  session." - 

Early  in  the  year  it  was  announced  in  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
deficiency  in  some  branches  of  the  revenue  ap- 
propriated to  the  civil  list,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  contract  debts  amounting  to  £513,511,  which 
his  majesty  trusted  the  house  would  enable  him 
to  discharge.  The  opposition  moved  for  ])apers 
to  explain  the  alleged  deficiency.  Lord  North 
promised  the  papers,  but  hoped  they  would  vote 
the  money  first,  as  the  papers  could  not  be  pre- 
pared immediately.  This  proposition  was  com- 
bated for  two  or  three  days,  but  in  the  end  the 
minister  succeeded,  and  the  money  was  voted. 

The  king  went  down  to  prorogue  parliament 
on  the  9th  of  May,  which  was  the  day  after  the 
last  vehement  debate  and  division  on  Wilkes' 
election.  The  mob  grossly  insulted  him  as  he 
]">assed  from  the  palace  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  his  speech  he  said  it  gave  him  great  concei'n 
to  be  obliged  to  recommend  to  them  with  more 
than  ordinary  earnestness,  that  they  would  all,  in 
their  several  counties,  exert  their  utmost  efforts 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace  and  good 
order. 

The  reader  has  seen  how  little  the  Americans 
were  satisfied  with  the  declaratory  bill  which  ac- 
companied the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  The  dis- 
contents were  increased  by  the  endeavours  of 
government  to  enforce  what  was  styled  the  mu- 
tiny act,  but  what  was  more  properly  an  act  for 
quartering  and  better  providing  for  the  troops 


at  the  expense  of  the  colonies.     It  was  an  act 
carried  through  in  a  hurry  at  the  fag-end  of  the 
session,  and  yet  blindly  persevered  in.     In  de- 
priving the  assembly  of  New  York  of  its  legis- 
lative faculties,  for  opposing  this  act,  ministers 
threw  fresh  materials  into   the   black    caldron ; 
and   then   came   Charles  Townshend's  taxes  to 
make  it  boil  over ;  and  then  again,  as  fuel  to  keep 
up  the  fire  beneath  it,  there  arrived  at  Boston 
the  newly  formed  American  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  new  duties 
and  to  put  an  end  to  all  smuggling.     These  com- 
missioners could  not  possibly  have  been  sent  to  a 
worse  place  than  Boston.      New  York  for  many 
reasons  was  preferable  ;  but  whenever  there  was 
a  choice  to  make  the  cabinet  committed  a  blun- 
der. The  colonists  read  in  the  preamble  to  Charles 
Townshend's  act  that  the  duties  were  hxid  "  for 
the  better  support  of  government  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  colonies  ; "  and  they  detected  a 
clause  in  the  bill  which  seemed  to  enable  the 
king,  by  sign  manual,  to  establish  a  general  civil 
list  in  every  province  in  North  America,  with 
salaries,  pensions,  &c.'     They  instantly  declared 
that  all  this  was  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  dan- 
gerous to  their  most  important  rights  ;  and  they 
insisted  that  the  establishment  of  any  civil  list 
in  America  independent  of  the  assemblies  was 
altogether  illegal.     On  the  28th  of  October,  1767, 
a  few  gentlemen  met  at  a  private  club  in  Boston, 
the  great  centre  of  discontent  and  pivot  of  resist- 
ance, and  arranged  plans  for  making  real  and 
effectual  the  non-importation  agreements  which 
had  been  before  suggested.     They  drew  up    a 
bond  or  subscription  paper,  whereby  the  parties 
sisning  engaged  to  encourage  the  use  and  con- 
sumption   of  native  manufactures  only,  and  to 
cease  impoi-ting,  buying,  or  selling  anything  from 
Great  Britain  except  a  few  named  indispensable 
articles ;  and  they  appointed  a  committee  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions  to  this  agreement.     One  Mal- 
colm, a  daring  smuggler,  who  some  months  be- 
fore this  had   fought  the  custom-house   officers 
sword  in  hand,  and  landed  sixty  pipes  of  Madeira 
wine  without  paying  duty,  became  the  most  ac- 
tive agent   in  promoting   the   non  -  importation 
scheme ;  and  he  and  some  of  his  followers  did 
not  hesitate  to  threaten  the  persons  and  houses  of 
such  as  refused  to  sign  the  agreement.     The  mer- 
chants in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  however, 
declined  joining  in  the  measure ;  and  the  Bos- 
tonians  for  the  pi-esent  gave  it  up.     In  the  mean- 
time, various  individuals  took  up  the   pen  and 
employed  the  pi-ess  to  demonstrate  the  iniquity 
of  the  taxing  acts,  and  the  little  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  to  expect  from  a  corrupt  and  sub- 
servient British   parliament.      The  foremost  of 
these  writers  was  Mr.  John  Dickinson,   whose 
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"  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies  "  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression.  Dickinson,  however,  re- 
commended his  countrymen  still  to  have  recourse 
to  petitions  to  the  crown  and  parliament,  and  to 
strong  instructions  to  their  agents  in  England, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  the  same  eflFect 
now  as  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  stamp  act. 
Other  writers  suggested  more  violent  measures, 
but  not  one  of  them  ventured  to  hint  at  the  dis- 
sevei'ance  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 
On  the  ISth  of  February,  1768,  the  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all 
the  other  colonies  inviting  them  to  combine  in 
taking  measures  to  defeat  the  obnoxious  act.  The 
speaker  of  the  New  Hampshire  assembly  imme- 
diately replied,  by  order  of  his  house,  that  the 
.sentiments  contained  in  the  circular  letter  were 
liiglily  a])proved  of ;  but  that,  as  the  time  of  that 
house's  existence  was  near  expiring,  they  could 
not  engage  for  their  succes.sors.  But  other  colo- 
nies readily  adopted  the  sentiments  and  the  plan 
contained  in  the  letter,  and  passed  votes  of 
tlianks  to  the  authors  of  it.  In  the  month  of 
April  Lord  Hillsborough,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  sent  instructions  from  England  to  Ber- 
nard, the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  require 
the  liouse  of  representatives,  in  the  king's  name, 
to  rescind  the  resolution  which  gave  birth  to  the 
circular  letter,  and  to  declare  their  disapproba- 
tion of  that  rsish  and  hasty  proceeding.  The 
house  refused  compliance.  The  very  next  day 
Governor  Bernard,  in  pursuance  of  Lord  Hills- 
borough's jiositive  instructions,  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly. By  this  time  associations  ami  commit- 
tees were  formed  in  most  of  the  provinces.  lu 
the  month  of  June  the  sloop  Liberty  arrived  at 
Boston  with  another  cargo  of  choice  Madeira. 
The  commissionei-s  sent  an  excise  officer  on  board, 
but  the  skipper  and  his  crew  confined  the  poor 
man  below  deck  and  smuggled  the  wine  on  shore 
without  entry  at  the  custom-house  or  any  other 
formula.  The  officer  was  then  liberated  and 
threatened  with  destruction  if  he  noticed  what 
had  been  done ;  and  the  following  morning  the 
skipper  of  the  sloop  entered  at  the  custom-house 
four  or  five  pipes,  swearing  that  that  was  all  his 
cargo.  But  the  commissioners,  aware  of  the 
ti'uth,  ordered  a  comptroller  to  seize  the  sloop 
and  clap  the  king's  broad  arrow  upon  her.  As  a 
crowd  assembled  on  the  wharfs,  the  comptroller 
made  signals  to  the  Romimi  man-of-war,  which 
was  lying  at  anchor  otf  Boston,  and  the  cajitain 
manned  his  boats  and  sent  them  to  assist  the  ex- 
cise. Malcolm,  the  bold  smuggler  we  have  already 
mentioned,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
running  the  INIadeira  the  day  before,  was  now  at 
the  head  of  a  mob  of  boys  and  negroes,  who  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  seizure  of  the  sloop,  and 


pelted  the  excisemen  and  the  sailors  with  stones 
and  dii-t ;  but  the  mim-of- war's  boats  presently 
cut  the  sloop  from  her  moorings  and  carried  her 
under  the  guns  of  the  Romney.  The  mob  on 
shore  continued  their  riot,  beating  and  nearly 
killing  several  of  the  revenue  officers.  The  com- 
missioners applied  to  the  governor  for  protection, 
but  the  governor  told  them  he  had  no  troops,  no 
force  of  any  kind,  and  thereupon  they  fled  on 
board  the  Romney.  The  capture  of  the  sloop 
Liberty  was  made  on  a  Friday ;  Saturday  was  a 
busy  day,  and  Sunday  was  kept  very  strictly  by 
the  New  Euglanders ;  but  on  Monday  an  im- 
mense mob  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Boston ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  placards  were 
stuck  up  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty'"  on  Tuesday,  at  ten  o'clock.  At  this 
meeting  they  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon 
the  governor  to  inquire  why  the  sloop  had  been 
seized  in  so  arbitrary'  a  manner,  which  they  de- 
clared to  be  an  alFront  offered  to  the  town  of 
Boston.  They  pretended  that  she  might  have 
been  left  with  perfect  safety  at  the  wharf.  The 
magnates  of  the  town  aff'ected  to  disapprove  of  a 
riot  which  not  a  few  of  them  were  suspected  of 
liaving  promoted  ;  but  they  took  care  to  mention 
in  extenuation  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  said  seizure,  and  the  violence  and  unjire- 
cedentedness  of  that  pncedure.  They  oflfered  a 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  ringleaders,  and 
a  few  vagabonds  wire  pointed  out ;  but  Malcolm, 
the  smuggler,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  sat  upon 
the  grand  jury  and  quashed  all  prosecution.  It 
was  this  fact  which  seems  to  have  persuaded  the 
ministry  at  home  that  offences  in  America  would 
not  be  punished  by  Amei-ican  juries,  and  which 
seems  to  have  recommended  to  their  attention 
the  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  The  commissioners, 
who  had  left  the  Romney  man-of-war  to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  Castle-William,  now  applied  to 
General  Gage,  Colonel  Dalrvmple,  and  Commo- 
dore Hood  for  troops  to  support  them  in  their 
office.  Previously,  however,  to  this  apiilication, 
and  even  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  news 
of  these  Boston  riots  could  have  reached  I^ondon, 
ministei's  had  resolved  to  employ  force,  and  Lord 
Hillsborough,  in  a  secret  and  confidential  letter, 
had  told  General  Gage  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  he  should  forthwith  send  from  Hali- 
fax one  regiment  or  more  to  Boston,  to  be  quar- 
tered in  that  town,  to  assist  the  civil  magistrates 
and  the  officers  of  revenue.  This  letter  wa.«  dateil 
on  the  8th  of  June ;  .and  on  the  11th  his  lordship 
informed  Governor  Bernard  that  his  majesty  had 
directed  one  regiment  at  least  to  be  stationed  in 
Boston,  and  had  ordered  a  frigate,  two  sloops, 


'  Tlio  Americans  ailopteil  this  name  out  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  Colonel  Barre  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  early  as  the 
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and  two  armed  cutters  to  repair  to  aud  remain 
in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in  order  to  support  and 
assist  the  oihcei's  of  the  customs.  Fresh  appeals 
were  made,  by  those  who  had  put  themselves  in 


Castle-William,  Boston  Harbour. — From  a  drawing  of  the  ijeriod,  in  the 

Kind's  Collection,  Biicibh  Museum. 


the  van  of  the  movement,  to  the  hopes,  fears,  and 
strongest  passions  of  the  American  people ;  and 
these  addi'esses  usually  concluded  with  the  signi- 
ficant truism— "  United  we  conquer,  divided  we 
die."  They  called  upon  all  the  colonists  to  resist 
to  the  utmost  the  mutiny  act,  which  granted 
power  to  every  officer,  upon  obtaining  a  warrant 
from  any  justice,  to  break  into  any  house  by  day 
or  by  night  in  search  of  deserters.  They  repre- 
sented that,  if  the  colonists  would  only  cordially 
agree  as  to  the  non-imi^ortation,  multitudes  in 
Great  Britain  who  lived  and  thrived  by  their 
trade  would  be  reduced  to  w-ant,  and  would  then, 
in  their  desperation,  force  from  parliament  the 
repeal  of  the  acts.  In  the  month  of  August  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  Boston  agreed  upon  a 
new  subscription  paper  to  this  effect : — "  We  will 
not  send  for  or  imjjort  from  Great  Britain,  either 
ujjon  our  own  account,  or  upon  commission,  this 
fall,  any  other  goods  than  what  are  already  or- 
dered for  the  fall  supply.  We  will  not  send  for 
or  import  any  kind  of  goods  or  merchandise  from 
Great  Britain,  &c.,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1769, 
to  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1770,  except  salt,  coals, 
fish  hooks  and  lines,  hemp  and  duck,  bar-lead 
and  shot,  wool-cards,  and  card-wire.  We  will 
not  purchase  of  any  factor  or  others  any  kind  of 
goods  imported  from  Great  Britain,  from  January, 

1769,  to  January,  1770.  We  will  not  import,  on 
our  own  account  or  on  commission,  or  purchase 
of  any  who  shall  import  from  any  other  colony 
in  America,    from  January,   1769,  to  January, 

1770,  any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  other  goods,  com- 
monly imported  from  Great  Britain.  We  will 
not,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1769, 
import  into  this  province  any  tea,  jDaper,  glass, 
or  painters'  colours,  until  the  act  imposing  duties 


on  those  articles  shall  be  absolutely  repealed." 
In  the  course  of  the  same  month  the  merchants 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York  made  similar 
agi-eements,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September 
the  merchants  of  Salem  did 
the  same. 

It  aj^pears  that  it  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber that  the  people  of  Boston 
became  fully  aware  of  the 
intention  of  government  to 
send  ti'oops.  On  the  12th  of 
that  month  a  meeting  was 
called  and  a  committee  ap- 
l)ointed  to  make  inquiries  of 
the  governor,  and  to  pray 
him  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
vene a  general  assembly.  Go- 
vernor Bernai'd  said  that  he 
had  intelligence,  of  a  private 
nature,  that  a  military  force 
was  coming ;  and  that,  as  to 
the  calling  of  another  assembly,  it  was  a  measure 
not  to  be  complied  with  till  he  had  received  the 
commands  of  his  majesty.  It  was  then  resolved, 
"That  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of 
tlie  town  of  Boston  will,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  take  all  legal  and  constitutional  mea- 
sures to  defend  the  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and 
immunities  granted  in  their  royal  charter"."  The 
inhabitants  further  agreed  that  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  persons  should  now  be  chosen  to  act  for 
them  as  a  committee  in  convention,  and  to  consult 
and  to  advise  with  such  as  might  be  sent  to  join 
them  from  the  other  towns  of  the  province.  They 
fixed  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in 
Boston,  on  the  22d  of  September;  and  before 
breaking  up  they  voted,  "  That,  as  there  is  an 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  of  an  ap- 
jiroaching  war  with  France,  those  inhabitants 
who  are  not  provided  be  requested  to  fui-nish 
themselves  forthwith  with  arms."  This  was 
pretty  plain !  The  approaching  war  with  France 
was  nothing  but  an  ingenious  device. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  the  day  appointed, 
the  convention,  consisting  of  deputies  from  eight 
districts  and  ninety-six  towns,  met  at  Faneuil 
Hall ;  but  the  day  before,  the  men-of-war  and 
transports  from  Halifax  had  safely  arrived  in 
Nantasket  Eoads,  a  few  miles  below  Boston.  The 
convention  therefore  merely  conferred  and  con- 
sulted, petitioned  the  governor,  made  sundry 
loyal  ])rofessions,  expressed  their  aversion  to 
standing  armies,  tumults,  and  disorders  of  all 
kinds,  and  quietly  dispersed.  Governor  Bernard 
then  attemjDted  to  prevail  upon  the  town  council 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  troops  in  Boston  ;  but 
they  refused,  and  stated  that  the  troops  by  act 
of  jiarliameut  were  to  be  quartei'ed  in  the  bar- 
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racks,  that  there  were  barracks  enough  at  the 
castle  to  hold  tliem  all,  aud  that  it  was  against 
law  to  bring  any  of  them  into  the  town.  Colonel 
Dalrymple,  who  held  the  command,  had  positive 
orders  to  land  at  least  one  regiment  at  Boston, 
and  he,  of  himself,  concluded  it  would  be  better 
not  to  sepax-ate  his  small  force.  Accordingly,  on 
the  last  day  of  September,  he  left  Nantasket 
Roads  and  sailed  up  to  Boston.  The  ships  of 
war,  consisting  of  the  Romney  of  sixty  guns,  the 
Launceston  of  forty,  the  Mermaid  of  twenty-eight, 
the  Beaver  of  fourteen,  the  Senegal  of  fourteen, 
the  Boneta  of  ten,  and  several  armed  schooners, 
came  to  anchor  with  springs  on  their  cables,  with 
their  guns  ready  shotted,  and  their  broadsides 
covering  the  town.  Resistance  was  expected, 
but  none  was  offered ;  and,  on  the  following  day, 
the  1st  of  October,  1768,  Colonel  Dalrymple 
landed  the  two  regiments  he  had  brought  with 
him — the  27th  and  the  14th,  who,  with  train  of 
artillery  and  all,  did  not  much  exceed  700  men. 
They  marched  from  the  landing-place  up  to  the 
common  on  tlie  outside  of  Boston,  with  drums 
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Fanei'il  Hall,  Boston.' — I'roiu  a  print  of  tho  time. 


beating,  fifes  jilaying,  and  colours  flying,  and 
receiving  no  insult  except  from  some  lubberly 
boys  and  black  men  who  hissed  at  a  distance. 


'  "  Fanouil  H.all  has  been  denominated  '  the  cradle  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,'  having  been  the  popular  gathering-place  of  the 
'sons  of  liberty'  during  the  incipient  stages  of  the  revolution. 
It  Wixa  erected  in  ITt'J,  at  the  sole  exjwnse  of  Peter  Faneuil,  Escj  , 
of  Boston,  ami  liy  him  given  to  the  town — the  basement  for  a 
market,  with  a  spacious  hall  and  other  convenient  rooms  above 
for  public  meetings.  It  w.vs  bunied  in  ITlU,  nothing  but  the 
brick  walls  remaining.  The  town  immediately  ordered  it  to  be 
rebuilt.  Mr.  Faneuil  had  then  been  dead  several  years.  The 
engraving  shows  it  as  it  api)eared  during  the  revolution.  It 
was  enlarged  in  180."),  by  the  addition  of  anotljer  story,  and  an 
incre.iso  of  forty  feet  in  its  width.  The  hall  is  about  eighty  feet 
sipiare,  and  contains  some  fine  jviintings  of  distingiiishcd  men. 
Tlio  lower  \tsi\t  is  no  longer  u.sed  ivs  a  market  " — Lossing's  Pic- 
torial Fiddbook  of  the  Recolution. 


In  the  evening  the  town  council  was  again  re- 
quired to  quarter  the  two  regiments  in  the  town, 
and  again  they  refused,  quoting  charters  and  acts 
of  parliament.  One  of  the  regiments,  who  had 
brought  with  them  no  tents  or  camp  equipage  of 
any  kind,  were  humanely  permitted — or,  which  is 
more  probable,  took  permission  themselves — to 
occupy  Faneuil  Hall ;  the  other  regiment  lay  out 
all  night  on  the  cold  common.  The  following 
being  the  Lord's-day,  no  business  could  be  done ; 
and  the  devout  Bostonians  were  offended  at  the 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  drums  and  fifes — 
sounds  hitherto  unknown  on  that  day  in  the 
Presbyterian  provinces  of  New  England !  Pressed 
by  Colonel  Dalrymple  and  his  ofiicere,  the  gover- 
nor, towards  evening,  ordered  the  town  or  state 
house  to  be  opened  to  the  regiment  out  on  the 
common.  Tiie  soldiei-s  instantly  came  in  and 
took  possession  of  every  part  of  that  public  build- 
ing except  the  great  council  chamber.  Two  field- 
pieces  were  placed  in  front  of  the  edifice,  and  the 
main  guard  was  posted  at  a  few  yards'  distance. 
These  proceedings  excited  deep  resentment,  anil 
caused  besides  many  inconveni- 
ences, for  the  lower  part  of  the 
state-house  had  been  used  by 
the  merchants  as  an  exchange, 
and  the  membei-s  of  the  town 
council  could  no  longer  get  to 
their  hall  to  transact  business 
without  pa.ssing  through  files  of 
soldiers.  Having  thus  obtained 
(|uarters,  the  governor  and 
Colonel  Dalrymj)le  reipiircd  the 
council  to  i)rovide  barrack  pro- 
visions, aa  regulated  by  the 
mutiny  act.  The  council  reso- 
lutely re])lied  that  the)^  would 
furnish  nothing,  aud  do  nothing 
that  might  be  construed  into  a 
submission  to  that  obnoxious 
law.  For  the  present  the  Bos- 
tonians and  their  neighbours 
suppressed  their  vindictive  feel- 
ings ;  but  the  tranquillity  was  every  moment 
exposed  to  tlie  chances  of  sudden  interruption 
and  bloodshed ;  every  one  of  them  looked  upon 
the  soldiers  as  forcible  intruders,  slavish  instru- 
ments of  tyranny,  men  without  faith  or  morals ; 
and  every  soldier  had  been  taught  to  consiiler 
the  colonists  as  smugglers,  canting  liypocrites, 
and  rebels  to  a  most  gracious  king.  At  the 
same  time  all  possible  care  was  taken  by  the 
Bostonians  to  imjjart  an  exaggerated  ]>icture  of 
the  injuries  and  insults  they  endured  to  every 
part  of  Briti.sh  America.  Pliiladelphia,  which 
had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  moderation  and 
compromises,  now  spoke  in  a  louder  tone,  and 
other  towns  which  had  been  violent   from  the 
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beginning  now  became  more  intemperate.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1769,  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses,  which  held  its  meetings  at  Williams- 
burg, the  old  capital  of  that  colony,  voted  a 
series  of  strong  resolutions,  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king.  Lord  Bottetourt,  the  governor, 
hastened  to  dissolve  them ;  but  they  repaired 
forthwith  to  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and  in  a  room, 
which  bore  the  name  of  "Apollo,"  they  entered 
into  the  articles  of  the  agreement,  or,  as  it  was 
now  termed,  "the  association,"  by  which  they 
pledged  their  honour  not  to  import  British  mer- 
chandise so  long  as  the  acts  of  parliament  for 
raising  a  revenue  in  America  remained  unre- 
pealed. Among  the  eighty-eight  signatures  to 
this  Virginia  association  were  those  of  George 
Washington,  Peyton  Randolph,  Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Tliomas  Jefierson,  and  others, 
who  afterwards  took  the  lead  in  the  great  strug- 
gle.' On  returning  to  their  respective  counties, 
all  these  Virginia  members  were  re-elected  for 
the  next  assembly  ;  and  the  small  minority  who 
had  opposed  the  resolutions  were  rejected  to  a 
man.  The  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  Mary- 
land and  South  Carolina  followed  the  examj^le 
of  Virginia,  and  signed  the  association.  Trade 
with  the  Rhode  Islanders  and  the  Georgians  was 
broken  off,  and  those  colonies  were  put  under  a 
kind  of  ban  and  interdict  "for  having  acted  a 
weak  and  infamous  part  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  Ame- 
rican rights."  Tlae  Georgians  made  haste  to  re- 
move this  excommunication  and  joined  the  non- 
importing  association.  The  Rhode  Islanders  and 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  soon  followed ;  and, 
partly  through  conviction,  partly  through  coer- 
cion, the  merchants  of  all  the  other  colonies  and 
towns,  with  the  single  exception  of  Portsmouth, 
the  sole  seaport  in  New  Hampshire,  joined  and 
signed  the  bond.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a 
deal  of  tyranny  was  exercised  in  sowing  these 
seeds  of  liberty.  The  houses  of  the  merchants 
who  refused  comj^liance  were  surrounded  by 
organized  mobs,  who  threatened  destruction,  not 
only  to  house  and  goods,  but  also  to  life  or  limbs. 
These  threats,  not  always  unattended  with  actual 
deeds  of  violence,  generally  drove  the  merchaxits 
to  the  committees ;  and  they  signed  the  agree- 
ment and  gave  up  trade  ratlier  than  risk  every- 
thing by  selling  British  goods.  The  "Daughters 
of  Liberty  " — for  the  American  ladies  had  taken 
their  part  of  Colonel  BaiTu's  compliment — entered 
into  associations  among  themselves  proscribing 
the  use  of  tea. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  thickened  at  Boston.     At 
the  end  of  May,  the  assembly  being  called  together. 


'  The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  Parts  of  his  Correspondence, 
never  before  published.  By  George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  hi  the  University  of  Virginia.     London,  1837. 


a  committee  from  tlie  liouse  of  representatives 
remonstrated  with  the  governor,  com])laining  of 
an  armament  investing  their  metropolis,  of  the 
military  guard,  of  cannon  pointed  at  the  door  of 
their  state-house,  and  reqiiesting  his  excellency, 
as  his  majesty's  representative,  to  give  effectual 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  ships  and  troops. 
Governor  Bernard,  who  had  certainly  become 
less  courteous  since  the  arrival  of  the  armament, 
replied  drily,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  authority 
over  his  majesty's  ships  in  this  port,  or  over  his 
troops  within  this  town."  A  few  days  after,  the 
house  declared  that  the  use  of  the  military  jjower 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
that  they  would  not  do  any  business,  surrounded 
as  they  were  with  an  armed  force,  threatening 
their  privileges  and  their  personal  security.  The 
governor  thought  to  remove  the  latter  strong 
objection  by  adjourning  the  assembly  to  Cam- 
bridge, a  town  in  which  there  were  no  troops,  se- 
pai'ated  from  Boston  by  a  naiTOw  arm  of  the  sea. 
But  they  were  not  likely  to  be  more  compliant 
at  Cambridge  than  they  had  been  at  Boston. 
They  voted  "That  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
ing army  in  this  colony  in  time  of  peace  is  an 
invasion  of  natural  rights ;  that  a  standing  army 
is  not  known  as  a  part  of  the  British  constitution ; 
that  sending  an  armed  force  into  the  colony, 
under  a  j^retence  of  assisting  the  civil  authority, 
is  highly  dangerous  to  the  people,  unjarecedented, 
and  unconstitutional."  They  refused  to  make 
any  pi'ovision  for  the  troops,  and  they  were  there- 
upon prorogued  by  the  governor,  to  meet  at 
Boston  in  the  month  of  January,  1770.  The 
king,  to  testify  his  approbation,  created  General 
Bernard  a  baronet,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
whole  expense  of  passing  the  patent.  Sir  Francis 
left  the  colony  on  the  1st  of  August,  as  poor  as 
when  he  came  there  eleven  years  before,  and  fol- 
lowed by  very  few  regrets.  Before  his  departure 
an  affray  took  place  in  a  coflee-house  between 
Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  board  of  commissioners, 
and  Mr.  Otis,  one  of  the  patriots,  or  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  in  the  assembly.  In  consequence  of  a 
newspaper  attack,  the  commissioner  attempted  to 
pull  the  patriot's  nose — the  patriot  knocked  the 
commissioner  down — friends  interfered  on  either 
side,  and  a  combat  with  fists  and  canes  became 
general.  It  may  be  fancied  that  the  excise  party 
proved  the  weaker — Robinson  and  his  friends 
were  compelled  to  retreat  by  a  back  door.  If  a 
few  soldiers  had  chanced  to  jmss  at  the  time  there 
would  probably  have  been  bloodshed.  Mean- 
while smuggling  went  on  in  spite  of  troops,  sliiiJS, 
and  commissioners ;  and  the  Bostonians  had 
adopted  the  practice  of  tai-ring  and  feathering  all 
informers,  or  all  who  attempted  to  assist  tlie 
government  in   any  way.     The  process  was  to 
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strip  the  obnoxious  jjerson  naked,  tar  him  all 
over,  roll  him  in  feathers,  and  then  drive  him 
out  into  the  streets.  The  brutal  operation  was 
often  attended  with  violence  that  destroyed  health 
or  life ! 

Shortly  after  the  rising  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment (on  the  9th  of  May,  1769)  Lord  Hillsborough 
had  written  a  circular  letter  to  the  colonies,  stat- 
ing tliat  in  the  very  next  session  the  duties  upon 
glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours  would  be  taken 
off,  as  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce. 
But  this  would  leave  the  duty  upon  tea ;  and  his 
lordship  said  nothing  about  repealing  the  odious 
clauses  in  the  mutiny  act.  Moreover,  the  colon- 
ists complained  that  his  letter  spoke  of  commer- 
cial expediency,  and  not  of  the  right  they  claimed 
to  pay  no  taxes  whatever  without  their  own  con- 
sent. Various  other  causes  are  stated  to  show 
how  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter  failed  of  produc- 
ing any  ti'anquilliziug  effect,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  it  ought  so  to  have  failed.  It  will  perhaps 
be  sufticient  to  say,  that  the  storm  had  now  risen 
too  high  to  be  calmed  by  a  little  oil  thrown  upon 
its  waves.' 

The  city  of  London  was  scarcely  more  tranquil 
or  more  contented  than  Boston.  From  the  ]iro- 
logation  of  parliament  in  ^lay  to  its  tardy  re-as- 
sembling in  January,  little  was  seen  or  heard  but 
noise,  strife,  faction,  and  confusion.  The  Earl  of 
Chatham  was  no  stranger  to  the  movements ;  the 
Earl  of  Temple  gave  most  of  them  his  open  coun- 
tenance and  assistance,  and  did  not  disdain  to 
make  use  of  John  Wilkes  as  a  bugbear  to  the 
court,  and  as  a  model  patriot  to  the  peo])le. 
Liberal  subscriptions  were  made  to  pay  Wilkes' 
lines,  and  to  provide  for  his  subsistence  when  liis 
imprisonment  should  expire."  Dinnei-s,  attended 
by  Buike,  Thomas  Pitt,  Alderman  Beckford,  Lord 
Clive,  Loi'd  John  Cavendish,  Colonel  Barr6,  Ad- 
miral Keppel,  Mr.  Byng,  and  many  other  parlia- 
ment men  of  rank  and  consideration,  were  held 
at  the  Thatched -house  Tavern,  where,  among 
other  toasts,  was  drunk — "  May  future  adminis- 
trations not  be  so  remarka1)le  for  incapacity  as 
tlie  present."  AHen,  the  father  of  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  killed  in  St.  Creorge's  Fields,  was  sent 
up  to  St.  James's  with  a  petition,  demanding 


"  justice  upon  the  cruel  murderers  of  his  beloved 
child,  whose  blood  cried  aloud  for  vengeance." 
To  keep  the  odium  alive,  a  tombstone,  with  long 
and  exciting  inscriptions,  was  placed  over  the 
youth's  gi-ave.     On  the  24th  of  May  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1565  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  who 
criticized  all  public  measures  since  his  majesty's 
accession,  and  who  asked  nothing  less  than  the 
immediate  dismission  of  ministers  as  enemies  to 
freedom  everywhere,  and  traitors  to  their  couu- 
tr3^     The  city  of  London  was  only  a  few  days 
behind  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  their  peti- 
tion, which  was  presented  in  full  levee,  was  equally 
violent.    Westminster  contented  herself  with  de- 
manding an  immediate  dissolution  of  ]>arliament; 
and  her  petition  served  as  a  model  for  many 
counties,  cities,  and  towns  throughout  the  king- 
dom.   So  much  vehemence  and  discontent  had  not 
been  witnessed  in  England  for  nearly  a  century. 
A  new  enemy,  too,  terrible  and  mysterious — in 
some  resjiects  far  more  bitter  and  dangerous  than 
John  Wilkes — had  taken  the  field.     This  was  the 
anonymous  author  of  Junius's  Letters,  who  indeed 
"  shot  his  arrows  in  darkness,"  and  passed  to  the 
grave  undetected.^     The  fii-st  of  these  celebrated 
lettei-s  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  1769. 
The  extraordinary  force  of  the  style,  the  apjiarent 
familiarity   with   all   j)ublic   affairs   and    public 
men,  as  well  as  with  all  court  and  cabinet  .secrets, 
the  shari)ness  of  the  invective,  the  uncompromis- 
ing buldne.ss  of  the  attack,  harmonized  with  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  produced  a  fresh  excite- 
ment.    But  the  impression  became  much  deeper 
when  government  laid  its  actions  for  libel,  and 
when  Sir  William  Draper,  the  classical  ca]>tor  of 
Manilla,    entered   the    field    again.st   Junius   as 
champion  for  his  friend  or  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.      The  lettei-s  were   then  sought  after 
and  perused  by  all  classes  with  a.stonishing  avi- 
dity, and  they  became  the  political  text-book  of  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  nation.     Many  truths 
in  them  were  jialpable  and  undeniable,  and  the 
falsehoods  and  exaggerations  were  made  to  look 
like  truth  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  who  had 
no  means  of  examining  the  secret  passages  in 


'  Goi'Jon,  Iliat.  American  Revolution:  the  HiMonjofthe  Oriijin, 
Progrens,  and  Temiinalion  of  the  American  Ifarf,  by  C.  Stedman, 
who  sewed  luuler  Sir  W.  Howe,  Sir  H.  Clinton,  and  the  Marqiiis 
Comwallis;  Tucker,  Li/e  of  Jefferson. 

^  As  early  as  the  20th  of  February  (three  days  after  the  last 
declaration  of  the  commons  that  Wilkes  was  incaiMible  of  1:)eing 
a  member),  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  was  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  and  was  attended  by  many  of  the  opiiositiou 
members.  A  Rnl)scrii)tion  Wiis  set  on  fixit,  and  the  simi  of 
i*;i:{4(),  subscribed  on  the  spot.  .\  pajwr  was  wiilely  distributed, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  cj\rr>-  on  the  suliscription 
thronglmut  Kngland.  On  tlie  Ttli  of  March  the  society  calle<l 
the  "  SupiK)rters  of  tlie  Bill  of  Rights"  had  a  meeting  at  the 
London  Taveni.  and  sent  Wilkes  £:!0!)  for  his  imme<liat«  necessi- 
ties, and  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  debts.     On 


tlie  ("ith  of  .June,  at  another  meeting  of  the  sam(ysociety,  it  was 
reiiort€<l  that  Wilkes'  debts  amounted  to  £17,0(iO.  £7000  of 
which  h.id  l>een  already  compromised  ;  and  a  circular  letter  wns 
agree<l  uiion  to  fiirwanl  the  subscription.  On  tlie  same  day,  on 
oi>ening  the  will  of  a  country  gentleman,  there  was  found  a 
leg-icy  of  £2000  "to  th.it  true  Englishman  and  jiatriot,  John 
Wilkes.  E-sq."  On  the  2:td  of  OctoWr  the  'supporters  of  the  bill 
of  light-s"  ordered  £300  to  l)e  carrie<l  by  Jlr.  Oliver  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
in  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  Patriotism  w.is  not  an  unprofitable 
CiiUing.  Fn>m  first  to  last,  .lolin  Wilkes  is  said  to  have  got 
mor«  than  £:tO,000  of  public  subscription  money,  besides  very 
coiisideraVile  sums  levied  in  a  more  private  manner. 

'  Mr.  Jolui  Taylor's  ingenious  i>amphlet,  entitle<l,  Juniti*  idenli- 
fed  irith  a  d)ftin(juu>hed  Livinei  Character,  and  first  publislietl  in 
ISlC,  has  fully  convinced  us  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author. 
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courts  and  cabiuets,  and  who  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  take  for  true  the  story  which  is  best 
told,  and  most  exciting.  From  the  sovereign 
and  his  mother — from  the  prime  minister  down 
to  the  meanest  courtier  and  meanest  clerk  in 
office — from  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  head 
of  the  law  down  to  the  last -made  chaplain  or 
practising  barrister,  few  escaped  the  scourge  of 
this  powerful  and  invisible  flagellant.  The  king 
was  impatient  and  resentful ;  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton writhed  tinder  the  infliction,  and  complained, 
not  without  reason,  of  the  envenomed  falsehoods 
aimed  at  his  character  and  public  conduct,  which, 
if  far  from  faultless,  was  still  farther  from  the 
black  iniquity  depicted  by  Junius.  It  is  said 
that  Grafton  was  thrown  into  a  perfect  agony  by 
these  productions,  and  that  their  efiect  on  his 
mind  at  times  utterly  incapacitated  him,  for  days 
together,  for  the  ministerial  duties  of  his  office.' 

In  the  month  of  Jul}',  to  the  astonishment  of 
most  present,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  stalked  into 
the  drawing-room  at  St.  James's,  and,  after  the 
levee,  had  twenty  minutes'  private  conversation 
with  the  king.  Of  what  passed  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  his  reception  was  most  flattering,  and 
the  king  all  condescension  and  goodness.-  We 
may  guess,  however,  that  the  interview  did  not 
satisfy  Chatham,  or  in  any  way  tend  to  soften 
the  violence  of  opposition.  Some  weeks  after. 
Temple  and  the  rest  of  the  Grenvilles  got  up  a 
grand  meeting  at  Aylesbury,  and  voted  a  remon- 
strance and  petition.  "  The  ardent  eagerness," 
says  Temple,  "which  was  expressed  for  the  union 
of  the  three  brothers  (that  is  Chatham,  George 
Grenville,  and  himself),  and  the  applause  with 
which  my  assurances  that  it  did  exist  in  the 
highest  degree  was  received,  did  indeed  give  me 
inexpressible  delight.  In  short,  all  things  passed 
inexj^ressibly  well ;  and  I  hear  the  holy  flame 
has  catched  in  Dorsetshire,  where  I  suppose  I 
shall  find  it  ready  to  blaze  by  the  time  I  get 
there,  which  will  be  by  the  end  of  next  week.'" 


•  Sir  N.  W.  Wrasall,  Historical  Memoirs  of  his  Oicn  Time. 

2  Letter  from  Earl  Temple  to  Chatham,  in  Chatham  Corres- 
pondence; Letter  from  Horace  Walpole  to  General  Conway. 

3  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Chatham,  in  Chatham  Cor. 


In  the  month  of  November,  Mr.  Calcraft,  a  most 
busy  go-between,  was  deputed  by  Chatham  to 
confer  with  the  Mai'quis  of  Granby,  and  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  weakening  the  cabi- 
net by  inducing  that  nobleman  to  resign.  Granby 
said  that  his  retiring  now  would  look  like  skulk- 
ing to  Junius,  who  had  dealt  him  some  of  his 
heaviest  blows,  or  might  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
mission on  his  part  that  he  was  what  Junius  de- 
clared him  to  be — unfit  for  the  command  of  the 
army.  Calcraft  saw  that  Granby  was  looking 
up  to  Lord  Chatham,  but  was  not  very  cordial 
with  Temjile  and  Geoi'ge  Grenville.  Granby 
told  him  that  he  never  knew  why  Chatham  had 
resigned ;  that  he  would  advise  the  king  to  send 
for  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  that  he  would  certainly 
recommend  a  dissolution  of  parliament  as  the  only 
measure  likely  to  quiet  people's  minds,  now  that 
they  were  so  inflamed.  This  was  on  the  6th  of 
November.  Calcraft  waited  again  on  Lord  Granby 
on  the  25th ;  and  on  the  26th  his  lordship  Avent 
down  to  Hayes,  where  it  appears  that  Chatham 
advised  him  "not  to  go  to  a  place  where  it  rained 
snares" — that  is  to  say,  not  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  council  on  the  following  Monday  upon 
American  affairs.  During  the  same  month  of 
November,  Calcraft,  who  was  living  at  Shooter's 
Hill,  busied  himself  in  getting  up  meetings,  peti- 
tions, and  addresses  fi'om  the  men  of  Kent !  All 
this  seemed  to  denote  a  fierce  parliamentary  cam- 
paign ;  but  ministerial  troubles  were  growing  on 
every  side.  Ireland,  never  well  governed,  and 
never  tranquil,  had  now  been  in  a  very  turbulent 
state  for  years,  split  into  factions,  and  overrun 
by  bands  of  Levellei-s  and  White  Boys,  Oak  Boys 
and  Hearts  of  Steel,  who  were  bound  together  by 
secret  oaths  and  a  detestation  of  tithes.  And  a 
financial  encroachment  attempted  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  this  year  roused  a  terrible  storm 
in  the  Irish  parliament.  Even  the  silly  pageantry 
of  my  lord-mayor's  day  in  the  city  of  London  was 
a  spectacle  of  woe  to  the  cabinet ;  for  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  the  friend  of  Chatham,  the  wealthiest  com- 
moner in  England,  ascended,  for  a  second  time, 
the  civic  throne,  in  spite  of  all  the  efTorts  made 
by  ministers  and  their  city  friends  to  prevent  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.  d.  1770. 

GEORGE    HI. 
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His  defence  of  the  American  malcontents — Violent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons — -Appearance  of  Charles 
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difficulties — His  proposals  for  reform  in  parliamentary  representation— Lord  North  becomes  premier  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  —New  ministerial  appointments — Account  of  Lord  North — Debate  in  the 
lords  on  tlie  judicative  right  of  the  commons  in  elections — Kesolution  passed  confirmatory  of  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons — Rejection  of  Wilkes  from  parliament  confirmed — Motion  for  an  increase  of  seamen  in 
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elections — Grenville's  bill  for  its  settlement  passed — Debate  on  American  taxation — The  duty  on  tea  retained 
— Wilkes  liberated — Bill  for  his  reposition  in  parliament — A  keen  debate — The  bill  rejected — American  affairs 
— Care  to  exclude  reporters  from  the  house — Chatham's  motion  on  the  American  disorders,  and  proposal  for 
the  dissolution  of  pai-liament — The  motion  negatived — Parliament  prorogued — Beckford,  mayor  of  London, 
presents  a  civic  petition  to  the  king — The  mayor's  unpalatable  conduct  on  the  occasion — Death  of  Beckford — 
Revolutionary  meetings  at  Boston — The  first  life  lost  in  the  American  commotion— Unwarrantable  proceedings 
of  the  Boston  patriots— Quarrels  between  them  and  the  soldiers — Attack  on  the  military  by  the  mob — Death 
of  Attucks,  the  mulatto  ringleader — The  citizens  demand  the  removal  of  all  the  troops  from  Boston — Their 
threats  in  the  event  of  a  refusal — The  troops  withdrawn — The  people  of  Boston  resolve  to  abstain  from  tea — 
Leaders  of  the  American  revolt — The  affair  of  the  Falkland  Islands — It  threatens  to  produce  a  war  between 
Britain  and  Spain — It  is  brought  before  parliament  in  tlie  king's  opening  speech — Chatham's  speech  on  the 
subject— Peaceful  close  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain — Political  movements  during  the  Christmas  recess. 


ARLTAMENT  .lid  not  assemble  till 
the  Otli  Jamiary,  1770.  His  majesty 
commenced  his  speech  by  deploring 
an  unfortunate  distemper  which  had 
broken  out  among — horned  cattle: 
and  he  assured  the  lords  and  com- 
mons that  he  had  used  his  best  endeavoui-s  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  contagion!  And  this 
was  solemnly  uttered  from  the  throne  when  the 
land  was  full  of  wicked  wits  and  scoffei-s,  when 
Junius  was  writing,  and  Wilkes  making  his 
bons-mots  !  It  rained,  it  jioured,  it  deluged  jokes 
and  rejiartees  in  newspapers,  jiamjihiets,  and 
magazines.  'J'he  session  was  nick-named  "  the 
jjorned-cattle  session  ;"  the  king's  love  of  farming 
was  turned  against  him,  and  he  was  represented 
as  looking  after  cows,  stalls,  dairies,  and  farms, 
when  his  empire  was  breaking  to  pieces,  and  his 
people  everywhere  misgoverned  and  discontented. 
And  now,  too,  the  gi-eat  Chatham  was  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  vigorous  and  more  elo- 
quent than  ever,  like  a  giant  refreshed  by  sleep, 
or  like  Samson  bursting  his  bonds  at  the  cry  that 
the  Pliilistines  were  upon  him.  Among  Chat- 
ham's Philistine  foes  he  now  counted  his  recent 
colleague,  friend,  and  nominee,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  had  consented  to  remain  in  office 
at  his  earnest  jn'ayer.  The  address  was  moved 
in  the  upper  house  by  the  Duke  of  Ancaster, 
and  seconded  by  Lord  Dunmore,  the  Earls  of 


Carlisle  and  March  having  refused  the  imthank- 
ful  office.  It  was  as  general  and  unmeaning  as 
the  speech  from  the  throne.  Chatham  jircseutly 
rose,  and  after  a  little  talk  about  his  own  age  and 
infirmities,  and  his  respect  and  duty  to  the  crown, 
he  spoke  in  thunder.  He  said  that  there  never 
was  a  period  which  called  more  forcibly  than  the 
present  for  the  serious  attention  and  consideration 
of  that  house  ;  and  that  at  a  crisis  of  such  import- 
ance and  danger,  when  discontent,  distress,  and  in- 
juries were  universal,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
their  lordships  to  lay  before  the  sovereign  the  true 
state  and  condition  of  his  subjects.  After  indulg- 
ing in  a  quiet  sneer  at  the  care  of  the  council  for 
horned  cattle,  he  said  he  was  extremely  glad  to 
hear  what  he  owned  he  did  not  expect  when  he 
came  into  the  house,  that  the  king  had  reason  to 
believe  that  his  endeavours  to  secure  the  peace 
of  his  country  would  be  successful.  Circumstances 
and  views  had  changed.  Chatham  no  longer 
called  the  colonists  madmen,  but  thought  that 
the  measures  of  government — measures  which  in 
good  part  had  been  framed  by  a  cabinet  in  which 
he  himself  held  a  ]>lace— had  driven  them  into 
excesses  which  he  could  not  quit*  justify:  he  no 
longer  asked  what  demon  blew  the  coals ;  and,  in 
a  brief  process  of  time,  this  demon  of  discord 
changed  form  and  colour,  and  was  converted  in 
his  tropes  and  impei-snnations  into  an  angel  of 
light  and  liberty.    In  his  present  speech  he  owned 
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lie  had  a  natural  partiality  for  America,  and  was 
inclined  to  make  allowance  for  her  excesses.  He 
confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  jwesent  state  of  America ;  but  then 
he  said  that  he  feared  a  noble  duke  was  as  igno- 
rant as  himself,  and  had  been  taking  dangerous 
steps  in  the  dark,  without  stoj^ping  to  inquii-e  his 
way ;  and  one  false  step  would  lead  him  to  an- 
other, till  he  would  be  lost  in  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth. He  objected  to  the  word  unwarrantable, 
as  ap])lied,  in  the  proposed  address,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  colonists.  Unwarrantable,  he 
said,  must  mean  illegal ;  and  how  could  their 
lordships  decide  that  proceedings  which  had  not 
yet  been  stated  to  them  in  any  shape  were  con- 
trary to  law  ?  He  proposed  substituting  the  word 
dangerous.  He  told  them  they  must  look  for 
other  remedies  ;  that  the  discontent  of  2,000,000 
of  people  could  only  be  removed  by  removing  the 
causes  of  it.  After  reminding  the  house  that 
their  j^rivileges,  however  transcendent,  however 
appropriated  to  them,  stood,  in  fact,  upon  the 
broad  bottom  of  the  people,  and  after  reading 
them  a  lesson  or  a  warning  from  the  fate  of  the 
grandees  of  Castile  out  of  Eobertson's  History  of 
Charles  V.,  he  proclaimed  that  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  had  been  invaded  not  only  in  our  pro- 
vinces, but  here  at  home.  Hence,  he  said,  had 
arisen  universal  complaints  and  demands  of  re- 
dress. "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  considered  the  mat- 
ter with  the  most  serious  attention ;  and,  as  I 
have  not  in  my  own  breast  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  present  universal  discontent  of  the  nation 
arises  from  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  I  think 
we  ought  in  our  address,  to  state  that  matter  to 
the  king."  He  concluded  by  submitting  an  amend- 
ment. He  was  followed  by  the  lord-chancellor, 
Camden,  who,  upon  his  patron's  resignation  of 
the  privy  seal,  had  declared  that  Lord  Chatham 
should  still  be  his  polar  star — that  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  retain  the  great  seal,  and  "  to  hold 
on  a  while  longer  with  this  crippled  administi'a- 
tion."  Since  then,  Camden  and  Chatham  had 
been  in  amicable  communication,  and  Calcraft 
had  been  employed  in  coming  and  going  between 
them.  The  chancellor  now  startled  the  uninitiated 
with  a  speech  as  strong  as  that  just  delivered  by 
Chatham.  It  was  strange  language  from  one  hold- 
ing the  great  seal.  On  the  other  side  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  opposing  the  amendment,  said,  that  he 
would  never  deliver  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  Middlesex  election.  He  had  his  opinions, 
but  was  determined  to  keep  them  secret,  and 
wished  to  avoid  speaking  on  the  subject.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  nation  was  in  a  distracted 
state,  but  was  happy  to  affirm  that  this  was  not 
owing  to  him.  Chatham  rejoined  at  great  length  ; 
Vol.  III. 


but  his  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  ori- 
ginal address  was  carried.  Lord  Pomfret  then 
moved  an  adjournment  for  some  days.  This 
called  up  Lord  Temple,  who  said,  "that  the  house 
well  knew  for  what  purpose  the  ministry  wanted 
an  adjournment:  it  was  to  settle  the  disordered 
state  of  the  administration,  which  was  now  shat- 
tered in  a  most  miserable  manner,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood would  soon  fall  to  pieces  :  and  particularly 
to  dismiss  the  virtuous  and  independent  lord  who 
sat  on  the  woolsack,  and  to  siipply  his  place  with 
some  obsequious  lawyer  who  would  do  as  he  was 
commanded."  Lord  Shelburne  said  nearly  the 
same  thing,  and  added,  "  that  after  the  dismissal 
of  the  present  worthy  chancellor  the  seals  would 
go  a-begging ;  but  he  hoped  there  would  not  be 
found  in  the  kingdom  a  wretch  so  base  and  mean- 
spirited  as  to  accept  of  them  on  the  conditions  on 
which  they  must  be  offered." 

lu  the  House  of  Commons  the  address  was 
moved  by  Sir  George  Osborne.  At  first  it  had 
been  resolved  by  the  opposition  not  to  meddle 
with  the  address  in  that  house ;  but  Lord  Chat- 
ham expressed  very  strongly  to  Lord  Teni]  le 
that  this  jjlan,  if  followed,  would  have  every  pos- 
sible ill  consequence.  Temple  was  convinced  of 
this,  and  hastened  from  Hayes  to  London,  and 
carried  the  same  convictioii  to  his  brother,  George 
Grenville,  who  thereujDon  changed  his  tactics, 
and  sent  word  to  the  Thatched  -  house,  where 
there  was  a  meeting  of  opposition,  "  to  try  to 
muster  spirits  to  come  down  to  parliament,  where 
words  of  amendment  were  to  be  moved." '  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Dowdeswell  moved  for  the  inser- 
tion into  the  addi-ess  of  words  intimating  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediately  inquiring  into  the  causes 
of  the  unhappy  discontents  which  prevailed  in 
every  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions.  The  de- 
bate which  ensued  lasted  twelve  hours,  and  was 
attended  with  gi-eat  violence,  and  other  circum- 
stances more  extraordinary.  The  Marquis  of 
Granby  powerfully  expressed  his  I'egret  for  hav- 
ing in  the  preceding  session  voted  with  ministers 
on  the  question  of  the  disqualification  of  Mr. 
Wilkes.  "  That  vote,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  always 
lament  as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  life.  I 
see  that  I  was  in  error,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
make  this  public  declaration  of  it,  and  give  my 
vote  for  the  amendment."  It  was  expected  that 
Genei-al  Conway,  who  had  gone  out  of  the  house 
to  avoid  voting  on  the  Wilkes  question,  would 
have  followed  the  example  of  Granby  ;  but  Con- 
way stood  up  to  opi:)ose  the  amendment,  and 
spoke  with  great  warmth  in  defence  of  ministers, 
and  in  approbation  of  the  disqualifying  vote. 
Lord  North  declared  he  would  never  consent  to 
annul  that  vote ;  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  said  that 

1  Letters  from  Chatham  to  Calcraft,  and   from  Calcraft  to 
Chatham. 
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they  could  not  alter  that  resolution,  but  by  au 
act  of  the  whole  legislature ;  and  Charles  James 
Fox  (the  second  son  of  Lord  Holland),  who  was 
destined  subsequently  to  enchant  the  house  or  the 
nation  with  his  brilliant  opposition  to  everything 
tliat  was  arbitrary,  to  everything  that  was  illi- 
beral in  politics,  lent  his  immatui-e  abilities  to  the 
ministry,  in  a  short  speech,  being  the  first  of  his 
parliamentary  displays  of  which  we  have  any 
report,  although  it  appears  that  he  had  spoken 
once  before.  Young  Fox  was  already  involved 
in  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  a  place,  which  he  soon  obtained.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  254 
to  138. 

After  the  course  pursued  by  Lord-chancellor 
Camden,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  tluit  the  seals 
would  be  left  in  his  possession.  He  was  dis- 
missed, and  Lord  Shelburue's  [irediction  was  liter- 
ally verified:  the  great  seal  really  went  a-beg- 
ging. It  was,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the 
pressing  invitation  of  the  king,  most  reluctantly 
accepted  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Yorke, 
second  son  of  the  former  Lord-chancellor  Ilard- 
wicke,  who  had  been  attorney-general  during  the 
short  admiTiistration  of  Lord  Bute,  and  subse- 
quently during  tlie  .shorter  one  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  I'ut  Mr.  Yorke,  who  received  the 
great  seal  on  the  18th  of  January,  committed 
suicide  on  the  20th,  before  his  ])atent  of  peerage 
could  l)e  completed.  The  seal  was  then  ottered 
to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  wlio  refused ;  and  then 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  would  not  accept.  No- 
thing thei-efore  remained  but  to  put  tlie  great 
seal  in  commission,  and  to  appoint  an  interim 
speaker  to  occupy  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Mansfield  agreed  to  fill  the  latter 
temporary  office :  the  commissioners,  who  were 
not  appointed  till  some  time  after,  were  Sir  Sid- 
ney Strafford  Smythe,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer;  the  Ilonomable  Henry  Rathui-st,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Aston,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench. 

While  business  was  suspended  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  want  of  a  chancellor,  it  was  also 
suspended  in  the  commons  by  the  illness — real, 
not  feigned — of  the  speaker,  Sir  John  Cust.  The 
removal  of  Loi'd  Camden  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  resignations  of  his  friend  ]Mr.  Dun- 
ning, the  solicitor-general,  and  of  Mr.  James 
Grenville,  who  held  the  office  of  one  of  the  vice- 
treasurers  for  Ireland.  The  Marquis  of  Granby, 
who  had  been  assured  by  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  tliat  he  had  his  fullest  approbation,  and 
that  his  sj)irited  conduct  had  endeared  him  more 
than  ever,  tendered  his  resignation  as  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  as  early  as  the  15th  of  January. 
On  the  night  of  that  stormy  day  Lord  Temple 


writes  to  Chatham :  "  I  am  this  instant  returned 
from  Calcraft's.  Granby  is  there.  The  king,  it 
seems,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  are  upon  their 
knees  to  Lord  Granby  not  to  resign.  He  I'emained 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  inflexible  as  to  that,  but 
has  yielded  for  twenty-four  hours.  Calcraft  does 
most  earnestly  wish,  and  so  do  I,  that  you  may 
take  the  trouble  of  winting,  either  to  Lord  Granby 
himself  or  to  Calcraft,  your  opinion  and  warm 
desire  that  his  lordship  may  to-morrow  morning 
go  to  the  queen's  house,  desire  to  see  the  king, 
and  carry  into  execution  what  had  been  so  much 
better  done  yesterday.  .  .  .  The  ministry  live 
upon  moments.  Can  you  yourself  come  to  town 
to-morrow,  to  see  and  fix  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ? 
Heaven  and  earth  are  in  motion."  To  this  pas- 
sionately written  appeal,  Chatham  rejilied  at  a 
late  hour  the  same  night,  in  a  tone  still  more 
passionate.  "  Not  a  moment  must  be  allowed 
to  king  or  ministers.  My  most  respectful  and 
warmly  affectionate  advice  therefore  is,"  said 
Chatham,  "that  Lord  Granby  should  demand  an 
audience  at  the  queen's  house  to-morrow,  and 
then  and  there  absolutely  and  finally  resign  the 
ordnance  and  the  command  of  the  army."  On 
the  following  day  (January  the  IGth)  Temple 
announced  that  his  frieiul,  the  Earl  of  Coventry, 
had  done  his  part,  and  quitted  the  jiost  of  lord 
of  the  bedchamber ;  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
liad  resigned  that  of  ma.ster  of  the  horse  to  the 
queen  ;  that  Lord  Shelburne  continued  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  ;  that  things  had  p;\ssed  very 
amicably  between  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond;  and  that  they  (the  opposition) 
had  hud  "a  most  glorious  day."  Un  the  same  day 
or  night  the  ever-busy  Calcraft'  reported  to  Chat- 
ham that  he  had  communicated  his  manly  senti- 
ments to  Granby,  who  was  exceedingly  affecteil 
by  them,  and,  thougli  his  lordship  could  not 
prevail  on  himself  to  press  for  an  audience  that 
day,  he  pronii.scd  that  he  would  be  firm  in  the 
closet  to-morrow,  and  that  no  pei-suasion  should 
make  him  depart  from  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose and  promise.  Thus  spirited  on,  Granbj',  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  waited  upon  his  majesty, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  resignetl  every- 
thing except  his  regiment,  the  Blues.  The  ord- 
nance was  then  offered  to  General  Conway,  who 
refused  it,  saying,  he  would  take  none  of  Lord 
Grauby's  spoils.  Other  resignations  took  place  in 
the  royal  household,  the  P^arl  of  Huntingdon, 
groom  of  the  stole,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
another  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  (piitting 
the  coui-t  abruptly.  Sir  Francis  Brett  and  Sir 
George  Yonge,  junior  lords  of  the   admiralty, 

'  Formerly  Mr  Calcraft  h.iil  been  an  equ.ally  active  agent  for 
Chatham's  rival.  Mr.  Fox,  now  Lord  Ilollanil  lie  w.-us  one  of 
the  many  little  men  hanging  on  the  many  great  men,  .•us  ilescribcd 
l>y  Genei-al  Couwaj.  But  he  was  also  a  man  of  inilisjintablo 
ability. 
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also  threw  up  their  places,  by  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  after  telling  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  the 
first  lord,  that  they  thought  it  for  the  honour  of 
Lord  Chatham  and  their  country's  quiet} 

On  the  22d  of  January  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
house  should,  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  take  into 
consideration  the  lamentable  state  of  the  nation. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  rose  and  said,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  oppose  this  inquiry,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  go  into  the  question  whenever  the 
house  should  think  pro^jer.     The  Earl  of  Chat- 
liam  then  rose  and  delivered  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  speeches.    He  said  that  he  should 
not  speak  methodically,  and  he  kept  his  woi'd. 
"  The   constitution,"   he   exclaimed,  "  has   been 
grossly  violated  ;  the  constitution  at  this  moment 
stands  violated !     Until  that  wound  be  healed, 
until  the  grievances  be  redressed,  it  is  in  vain  to 
recommend  union  to  parliament ;  in  vain  to  pro- 
mote concord  among  the  people.     If  the  breach 
in  the  constitution  be  effectually  repaired,  the 
people  will  of  themselves  return  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity ;  if  not,  mat  discord  prevail  for 
EVER !      If  the  king's  servants  will  not  permit  a 
constitutional  question  to  be  decided  on  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  and  on  the  piinciples  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  must  then  be  decided  in  some  other 
manner ;  and,  rather  than  it  should  be  given  up, 
rather  than  the  nation   should  surrender  their 
birthright  to   a   desjiotic   minister,   I  hope,  my 
lords,  old  as  I  am,  I  shall  see  the  question  brought  to 
issue,  and  fairly  tried  between  the  people  and  the 
government."      He   repeated  that  some  kind  of 
parliamentary  reform  was  absolutely  necessary 
and  inevitable,  and  stated  that  he  had  ho^Ded  his 
majesty's  servants  would  not  have  suffered  so 
many  years  of   peace  to  elapse  without  paying 
some  attention  to  that  great   object.     He  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  house 
his  own  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which  he  said 
were  not  crude  and  undigested,  but  ripe  and  well 
considered,  as  the  subject  had  long  occujiied  his 
thoughts.     This  matured  scheme  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  was,  not  that  the  rotten  boroughs 
should  be  disfranchised — not  that  the  unrepre- 
sented gi'eat  towns  should  be  allowed  members — 
though  he  admitted  that  in  them  great  part  of 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  constitution  re- 
sided— but  that  every  county  should  be  permitted 
to  elect  three  members  instead  of  two — the  knights 
of  the  shires  approaching  the  nearest  to  the  con- 
stitutional representation  of  the  counti-y,  because 
they  represent  the  soil.     Thus,  in  Chatham's  vaun- 
ted scheme  no  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the 
growing  irajoortance  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 


'  Calcraft  to  Chatham.  In  this  letter,  dated  the  20th  of 
January,  Calcraft  says,  "  Don't  be  surprised  to  find  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  ground  at  court  hut  tender." 


facturing  interests ;  but  the  landed  interest,  the 
country  gentlemen  who  had  not  hitherto  been 
the  most  liberal  part  of  the  legislature,  were  to 
crowd  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  danger  and 
risk  of  all  other  interests  whatsoever.  Not  many 
months  after  delivering  this  speech,  the  great 
orator  himself  doubted  the  efficacy  of  tliis  plan 
of  reform,  and  admitted  that  the  knights  of  tlie 
shires,  or  representatives  of  counties,  "were  not 
the  most  enlightened  or  spirited  part  of  the 
house."-  At  the  close  of  his  long  speech  he  pro- 
claimed in  sonorous  language  his  coalition  with 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  whom,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  he  had  overthrown  as  an  incajiable 
and  not  trustworthy  statesman. 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  22d  and  the 
24th,  Chatham  announced  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
attend.  Rockingham,  whose  health  was  frail,  and 
whose  sensibilities  were  acute,  was  agitated  and 
distressed  by  the  melancholy  suicide  of  Charles 
Yorke,  who  had  formerly  been  his  colleague,  and 
who  had  never  ceased  to  be  his  friend.  The  mar- 
quis, therefore,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
great  question,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  from 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  January,  till  Friday,  the 
2d  of  February,  stating  as  his  grounds  for  asking 
this  delay,  his  own  feelings  and  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham. 

On  the  28th,  Lord  North,  already  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  became  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury; for  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  opposition,  resigned  the  premiership. 
It  was  said  that  the  sharp  scourge  of  Junius  had 
driven  him  from  his  j^ost ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
there  were  a  hundred  other  sti-ong  concurrent  mo- 
tives to  induce  him  to  retreat.  Calcraft  was  the 
first  to  assure  Chatham  that  Grafton  had  certainly 
resigned,  and  that  the  present  i^lan  of  the  court 
appeared  to  be  merely  a  trial  with  Lord  North. 
North  was  to  remain  with  all  of  the  cabinet  Graf- 
ton had  left,  and  with  jjower  or  limited  instruc- 
tions to  fill  up  the  vacancies  ;  and  Chatliam  and  his 
friends  were  to  remain,  nnconsulted  and  defied, 
on  the  hard  and  barren  benches  of  op])osition ! 
The  great  seal  was  left  in  commission,  with  the 
commissioners  already  named.  Granby's  places 
of  the  ordnance  and  the  command-in-chief  wei-e 
left  vacant  for  the  present ;  the  post  of  groom  of 
the  stole,  resigned  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  again  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  of  lord  ])rivy-seal  by  the 
Earl  of  Halifax ;  the  Earl  of  Coventry  was  suc- 
ceeded as  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  bed- 
chambership  was  left  vacant ;  the  Earl  of  Walde- 
grave  (brother  to  the  honest  nobleman  who  had 
been  governor  to  his  majesty  when  a  minor  and 
Prince  of  Wales)  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
-  Chatham  to  the  Earl  of  Slielbunie,  Chatham  Cumapondence. 
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as  master  of  the  horse  to  the  queen  ;  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  succeeded  Lord  Howe  ia  the  treasurership 
of  the  navy ;  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox  became 
one  of  the  junior  lords  of  the  admiralty  in  the 
place  of  Sir  Percy  Brett,  and  Admiral  Holburne 
another,  in  the  place  of  Sir  George  Yonge ;  the 
other  junior  lords  (including  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston,  who  had  not  resigned)  continuing  as  before. 
Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  became  one  of  the  vice-trea- 
surers of  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  James  Gren- 
ville ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Thurlow,  a  rising  lawyer, 
I'ecommended  to  notice  not  less  by  his  daring 
dash-through  spirit  than  by  his  abilities,  was 
called  up  to  be  solicitor-general  instead  of  Mr. 
Dunning.  There  were  a  few  minor  substitutions 
and  interchanges  of  offices,  but  these  were  the 
principal ;  and  they  left  Lord  North's  ministry  a 
continuation,  for  the  greater  pai-t,  of  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  The  only  really  new  name  in 
it  was  that  of  Halifax. 

The  new  Palinurus,  who  thus  boldly  took  the 
helm,  Frederick,  Lord  North — in  private  life  one 


Frederick,  Lord  North. — Fri.>in  an  engraving  after  Dance. 

of  the  most  amiable  and  worthy  of  men — was 
eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  about  thirty- 
seven  years  old,  married,  the  father  of  a  family, 
and  poor.  In  manners,  person,  and  countenance 
lie  bore  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  royal 
family,  or  all  that  part  of  it  which  descended 
from  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of 
George  III.  Like  them,  he  had  a  fair  complexion, 
I'usliy  eyebrows,  and  gray  eyes  rather  prominent 
in  the  head.  His  face,  it  was  said,  might  be 
esteemed  a  caricature  of  the  king's ;  and  those 
who  maliciously  remembered  the  gi*eat  intimacy 


•which  subsisted  between  Frederick,  the  king's 
father,  and  the  Countess  of  Guildford,  found  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  similarity.  North, 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  borne  the 
principal  weight  of  the  administration  before 
Grafton's  secession,  and  his  promptness  in  com- 
plying with  the  king's  wishes  at  that  trying 
moment  was  not  soon  forgotten. 

The  opposition  soon  began  to  make  Lord  North 
feel  that  he  had  not  taken  possession  of  a  bed 
of  roses.  Mr.  Dowdeswell  moved  another  reso- 
lution— "  That  by  the  law  of  the  laud,  and  the 
law  and  usage  of  parliauaent,  no  person  eligible 
of  common  right  can  be  inca])acitated  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  house,  but  by  an  express  act  of  par- 
liament only."  In  the  course  of  this  debate 
Colonel  Barr6  comjiared  the  state  to  a  vessel  in 
a  storm,  which  had  parted  with  her  mainmast 
(the  Duke  of  Grafton),  and  was  trying  to  scud 
under  a  jury-mast  (Lord  North).  North  ac- 
knowledged that  the  storm  was  gi-eat ;  but  he 
told  the  opposition  that  the  ship  was  not  yet 
compelled  to  hang  out  distressed  lights  for  pilots 
— that  her  own  crew  were  quite  capable  of  con- 
ducting her  into  port.  Dowdeswell's  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  226  to  181. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  ])Ui*suant  to  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's adjournment,  the  debate  on  the  state 
of  the  nation  came  on  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  Rockingham  moved,  '"That  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicative  in 
matters  of  elections,  is  bound  to  judge  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  known  and 
established  law  and  custom  of  ]iarliament,  which 
is  ]iart  thereof.'  Lord  Sandwich,  who  remained 
in  office  as  joint  postmaster-general,  reprobated 
tlie  whole  inquiry,  and,  in  a  particular  manner, 
any  attem]>t  of  that  house  to  interfere  in  a 
(juestion  of  privilege  which  regarded  the  com- 
mons alone.  He  denied  that  the  nation  was  in 
that  extremity  of  di.scontent  and  alarm  which 
had  been  described  by  Rockingham  and  his 
friends.  Here  the  Earl  of  Chatham  rose — for 
he  was  well  enough  not  only  to  attend,  but  to 
make  a  very  long  and  very  violent  speech.  The 
house  was  excited,  but  the  daring  orator  made 
few  or  no  conveils,  and  Rockingham's  motion 
was  negatived  by  more  than  two  to  one.  The 
Earl  of  Marchmont  then  moved,  on  the  ministe- 
rial side  (the  burden  of  Cliatliam's  speech  having 
been  Wilkes,  Wilkes  I) — "That  any  resolution 
of  the  lords  directly  or  indirectly  impeaching  a 
judgment  of  the  Hf>use  of  Commons,  in  a  matter 
where  their  jurisdiction  is  competent,  final,  and 
conclusive,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional light  of  the  commons,  tending  to  make  a 
breach  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  lejiding  to  general  confusion."  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  the  Scottish  lord  lost  his  temper 
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and  his  discretion,  and  had  the  madness  to  talk 
of  the  necessity  of  calling  in  foreign  assistance  if 
the  opposition  went  one  step  farther.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  called  to  order,  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  the  ^vor^'S  foreign  assistance. 
Marchraont  stammered  and  shuffled ;  and  Loi'd 
Mansfield  rose  to  relieve  him,  declaring-^  as  a 
lawyer  and  statesman,  that  their  lordships  had 
no  right  to  interfere  in  any  detei-mination  of  the 
commons.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Egmont,  who  said  that  the  late  petitions  were 
highly  censurable,  if  they  were  not  treasonable. 
Upon  this  Chatham  rose  again,  and  after  sarcas- 
tically thanking  Lord  Egmont  for  his  lenity  in 
allowing  the  petitioners  to  wear  their  heads,  and 
then  solemnly  affirming  that  the  petitions  wei'e 
laudable  and  constitutional, he  fell  uponMansfield, 
praising  his  abilities  at  the  expense  of  his  honour, 
honesty,  and  patriotism.  He  next  complained 
of  Lord  Marchmont's  motion,  and  of  the  late 
hour  (midnight)  at  which  it  had  been  made. 
"  If,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  the  constitution  must  be 
wounded,  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal  stab  at 
this  dark  and  midnight  hour,  when  honest  men 
are  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  when  only  felons 
and  assassins  are  seeking  for  prey."  His  proposed 
adjournment  for  only  two  days  was  nevertheless 
I'ejected,  and  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning 
Marchmont's  motion  was  carried.  During  this 
rough  debate  Sandwich  accused  the  ex-Chancellor 
Camden  of  double-dealing,  and  of  having  permit- 
ted, while  in  office,  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes 
to  take  place  without  remonstrance  and  without 
any  opinion  given  by  him  as  to  their  illegality.  The 
opposition  peers  entered  a  strong  protest  against 
the  decision  which  had  been  come  to  upon  Lord 
Marchmont's  motion.  On  the  5th  of  February 
there  was  another  debate  in  the  commons,  where 
the  opposition  urged  that  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes 
had  been  determined  by  ministers  in  council,  and 
where  the  majority  voted  the  expulsion  good,  &c. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  while  the  city  of  London 
was  busy  in  getting  up  memorials  and  remon- 
strances. Lord  Craven,  acting  with  the  opposition, 
moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  beseeching  his 
majesty  forthwith  to  take  proper  steps  for  such 
an  increase  of  seamen  in  the  royal  navy  as  should 
effectually  preserve  the  honour  and  security  of 
his  majesty's  kingdoms  and  colonies.  As  pre- 
viously ari-anged,  this  motion  was  to  lead  to 
severe  censures  on  the  dismissal  of  able  officers 
for  their  votes  in  parliament,  and  on  the  whole 
management  of  the  navy.  The  Earl  of  Chatham 
supported  the  motion,  and  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry  in  every  particular  in  regard 
to  that  important  branch  of  the  national  service. 
He  then  took  up  his  war-cry  against  favourites, 
and  the  secret  influence  which  had  pervaded  the 
councils  of  the  present  reign.     This  influence- 


dangerous,  base,  imconstitutional,  and  wicked — 
had,  he  said,  begun  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
majesty's  accession,  had  subsisted  ever  since,  and 
had  undermined  and  overturned  evei-y  admin- 
istration, however  constituted  or  supported.  He 
spoke  of  an  invisible,  irresponsible  influence — of 
the  pernicious  counsel  of  a  favourite  (Bute),  who 
had  occasioned  all  the  unhappiness  of  the  nation, 
and  whose  agents  had  extended  his  destructive 
politics  and  principles  to  the  government  of  the 
colonies.  The  late  peace,  Chatham  said,  was  the 
favourite's  measure,  and  a  proof  of  his  influence ; 
others  participated  in  the  guilt,  but  he  was  the 
principal.  Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed, 
"This  country  was  sold  at  the  late  peace  !"  Con- 
tinuing his  harangue,  he  almost  directly  accused 
the  king  of  insincerity  and  ti'eachery  to  himself 
personally  during  the  time  he  was  minister.  He 
said  he  had  been  duped  when  he  least  suspected 
treachery  ;  that  the  king,  after  giving  his  appro- 
bation to  plans  and  measures  one  week,  would  let 
them  vanish  into  thin  air  the  next ;  that,  in  ac- 
cepting office,  he  had  received  promises  and 
assurances,  which  were  all  broken  by  the  same 
secret,  invisible  influence  which  had  displaced 
all  ministers  as  soon  as  they  declined  to  act  under 
it.  Here  the  Duke  of  Grafton  rose,  and  hinted, 
as  Lord  Chesterfield  had  done  before,  that 
Chatham's  intellect  had  been  affected.  "  I  rise," 
said  his  grace,  "to  defend  the  king;  though,  if  I 
understand  the  words  which  have  been  spoken, 
they  are  only  the  effects  of  a  distempered  mind, 
brooding  over  its  discontent!''  But  this  defence  of 
the  king  only  elicited  a  stronger  repetition  of  the 
accusation.  We  have  now  certainly  got  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  there  could  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  king's  total  estrangement  from  Bute;  but 
Chatham's  charges  made  all  the  impression  they 
were  intended  to  make  :  tlie  popular  credulity  on 
this  head  had  known  no  abatement,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  persons  to  declare  that  they  knew 
who  were  the  secret  agents  that  went  between  the 
absent  lord,  the  princess-dowager,  and  the  king. 
Four  days  after  this  debate  in  the  lords,  in 
which,  as  usual,  the  opjiosition  had  been  out- 
voted, the  common  hall  of  the  city  took  into 
consideration  a  memorial  comi^laining  that  no 
answer  had  ever  been  returned  to  the  city  petition 
presented  to  his  majesty.  The  lord-mayor,  Beck- 
ford,  delivered  a  long  and  exciting  harangue,  and 
a  pi-epared  remonstrance  to  the  throne  was  pre- 
sented and  adopted  by  acclamation  and  with  three 
rounds  of  applause.  It  appears  that,  at  first,  the 
king  refused  to  receive  this  harsh  lecture,  and 
that,  at  last,  he  consented  with  extreme  reluct- 
ance. The  paper,  entitled  "An  Address,  Re- 
monstrance, and  Petition,"  was  carried  up  to  St. 
James's  on  the  14th  of  March  by  the  lord-mayor, 
and  about  220  common  councilmen,  liverymen. 
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and  city-officers,  and  was  tlieve  read  to  his  ma- 
jesty sitting  on  the  throne.  The  royal  ear  has 
not  often  been  vexed  by  such  sharp  and  dissonant 
periods.  The  paper  told  him  that  secret  and  evil 
counsellors  and  a  corrupt  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  deprived  the  people  of  their 
dearest  rights,  had  done  a  deed  more  ruinous  in  its 
consequences  than  the  levying  of  ship-money  by 
Charles  I.  or  the  dispensing  power  assumed  by 
James  II. — a  deed  which  must  vitiate  all  the  fu- 
ture proceedings  of  the  present  parliament.  It 
told  him  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  now 
i-epresent  the  people,  &c.  In  conclusion  it  prayed 
that  the  king  would  instantly  dissolve  parliament, 
and  remove  for  ever  all  evil  ministers  and  advisers. 
In  reply  the  king  told  them  it  gave  him  gi-eat  con- 
cern to  find  that  they  should  have  been  so  far  mis- 
led as  to  offer  him  an  address  and  remonstrance, 
the  contents  of  which  he  could  not  but  consider 
as  disrespectful  to  himself,  injurious  to  his  par- 
liament, and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  lie  .said  that  he  had  ever  made 
the  law  of  the  laud  the  rule  for  his  conduct, 
esteeming  it  his  chief  glory  to  reign  over  a  free 
jjeople,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  people  a  steady  and  affectionate  support. 
His  countenance  was  clouded,  and  some  of  his 
courtiers  showed  their  resentment  in  gestures 
and  broken  sentences  as  the  city  deputation  with- 
drew from  the  royal  presence.  The  court  in- 
stantly determined  to  bring  the  petition  and  re- 
inonstrance  before  parliament. 

On  the  1.5th  of  March,  the  dav  after  the  visit 
of  the  lord -mayor  to  St.  James's,  Sir  Thomas 
Clavering  moved  that  a  copy  of  the  city  address 
to  the  king  should  be  produced.  Although  the 
original  intention  had  been  given  up  of  charging 
Mr.  Lovell,  Beckford  (the  lord-mayor),  Town- 
.shend  and  Sawbridge  (the  two  sheriffs),  and  Al- 
derman Trecothick  acted  precisely  as  it  had  been 
calculated  they  would  act  if  Lovell  had  been 
chargeil :  they  all  rose  in  their  places,  avowed  the 
active  part  they  had  taken  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion, and  said  that  they  were  re.ady  to  answer  for 
it.  The  ]\Iarquis  of  Granby,  George  Grenville, 
Burke,  Wedderburn,  and  others  opposed  the 
motion  as  unusual  and  inexpedient ;  but  it  was 
nevertheless  carried  by  a  majority  of  271  to  108, 
and  the  petition,  together  with  his  majesty's 
answer  to  it,  was  laid  upon  the  table.  But  the 
fright  at  court  continued,  and  they  were  not  only 
])uzzled  but  undetermined  what  to  do  with  the 
])etition  and  remonstrance  now  they  had  got  it 
before  pai-liament.  The  only  resolution  taken 
was,  to  be  more  temperate,  and  to  avoid  any  ex- 
jiulsion  or  commitment  to  the  Tower,  seeing  that 
that  was  the  very  thing  which  the  lord-mayor 
and  the  sheriffs  courted.  The  consternation  was 
the  gi-eater  as  it  was  known  that  other  petitions 


I  and  remonstrances,  much  in  the  same  tone,  were 
preparing  for  Westminster  and  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  Chatham,  it  appears,  had  said  he 
would  go  down  to  the  hall  to  support  the  West- 
minster remonstrance.  When  the  morrow  came 
(the  19th  of  March)  all  that  was  moved  for  in 
the  commons  was  a  vote  of  disajjprobation  in 
regard  to  part  of  the  city  address,  or,  as  it  was 
worded  by  the  mover.  Sir  Thomas  Clavering, 
"  That  to  deny  the  leg;tlity  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, and  to  assert  that  the  proceedings  thereof 
are  not  valid,  is  highly  unwarrantable,  and  has 
a  manifest  tendency  to  disturb  the  ])eace  of  the 
kingdom,  by  withdrawing  his  majesty's  subjects 
from  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  realm." 
Nor  was  even  this  carried  without  violent  oppo- 
sition. The  debate  was  prolonged  till  tlu-ee  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when,  upon  a  division,  the  oppo- 
sition counted  127  to  284.  The  whole  of  the 
next  day  was  spent  in  fighting  about  an  address 
to  the  king  in  condemnation  of  the  city  remon- 
stnuice.  This  was  finally  agi-eed  to  by  248  against 
94  ;  a  large  majority,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
squeamish  moderation,  or  some  less  honourable 
motive,  of  the  Rockingham  party.  The  address 
thus  voted  was  sent  up  to  the  lords  for  their  con- 
currence, and  was  then  j)resented  to  the  king, 
who  received  it  most  graciously.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  city  and  the  people  of  Aliddlesex  were 
higldy  offended  by  the  conduct  of  the  opjiosition, 
and  the  smalluess  of  the  minority  that  voted 
against  the  address.  They  called  this  a  half 
support  given  to  the  city  remonstrance,  and  they 
passed  certain  resolutions  expressive  of  their  dis- 
content. They  laiil  the  whole  blame  on  the 
Rockingham  party ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home — 
better  known  by  his  later  designation  of  Mr. 
Home  Tooke — who  had  already  begim  to  rule 
the  fierce  democracy  by  caustic  wit  and  stirring 
harangues  at  Mile-end  and  Brentford  meetings, 
announced  his  intention  of  exposing  the  whole 
Rockingham  faction.  This  would  have  been  very 
fatal  to  the  opposition,  and  every  effort  was  made 
by  Chatham,  through  Cakraft,  to  prevent  it.  On 
the  28th,  the  electoi-sof  Westminster  agreed  upon 
a  petition  and  remonstrance  of  their  own  to  the 
king.  But  it  appeai-s  that  there  was  a  poor 
attendance  on  this  occasion.  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge,  the  Rev.  iMr.  Home,  and  Calcraft  had  a 
ja-ivate  meeting  at  the  aldeiman's  house,  where 
they  agreed  that  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  stand 
by  the  peo]ile  after  the  struggle  they  had  made 
against  this  arbitniry  and  weak  administration; 
and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  opposition  at  a  moment  when  the 
court  was  maJcing  use  of  all  its  endeavoui-s  to  win 
over  the  Rockingham  j)ai-ty.  The  reverend  orator 
agreed  to  drop  his  intention  of  denouncing  the 
Rockinghams  at  the  Mile-end  meeting,  and  also 
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to  get  up  at  that  meeting  another  strong  petition 
and  remonstrance  to  the  king  from  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex.    On  the  30th,  Home  redeemed  his 
jn-omises  :  he  harangued  the  Mile-end  meeting  for 
two  hours,  gave  a  very  clear  account  of  what  min- 
isters had  been  doing,  and  got  the  remonstrance 
carried  as  spicy  and   hot  as  Chatham  himself 
could  have  desired.     It  was  presented  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.    On  that  very  night  Calcraf  t  received 
the  great  orator's  thanks  for  his  able  management. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  Mr.  George  Grenville's 
celebrated  bill  for  regulating  the  trial  of  contro- 
verted elections  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  court  having  given  up  their  design  of 
opposing  it  on  the  third  reading.'     The  bill  was 
undoubtedly  an  immense  improvement  upon  the 
loose,  unfair  practice  which   had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed ;  it  went  a  great  way  to  rescue  the  trial 
of  contested  elections  from  being  a  mere  open 
struggle  of  parties,  and,  by  shortening  such  cases, 
saved  the  time  of  parliament  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  Ever  since  the  famous  Aylesbury  case  in 
1704,  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  admitted, 
without  dispute,  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  electors,  and  of  all  other  matters  regarding 
the  election  of  their  own  members.    Controverted 
elections  were  tried  before  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  the  members  not  being  bound  to 
impartiality  by  any  oath,  promise,  or  pledge.  The 
present  bill  simply  provided  that  the  judicature, 
in  all  cases  of  controverted  elections,  should  be 
transferred  from  the  house  to  a  stvorn  committee 
of  fifteen  members,  whereof  thirteen  wore  to  be 
chosen  by  the  contesting  claimants  for  the  seat, 
out  of  a  list  of  forty-five,  chosen  by  ballot  by  the 
whole  house,  and  two  were  to  be  named  by  the 
contesting  parties  themselves,  one  by  each.     The 
committee,  whose  decision  was  made  final,  were 
to  have  full   power  to  send   for  and   examine 
witnesses,  papers,  and  records,  and  their  oath 
bound  them  to  a  strict  impartiality. 

On  tlie  5tli  of  April  the  bill  was  carried  up 
to  the  lords  by  Mr.  Grenville,  attended  by  100 
members.  Chatham  was  present  to  give  it  his 
support  and  to  eulogize  the  framer.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  stating  that,  as  he  had  begun  life 
out  of  a  court,  he  hoped  he  should  end  it  out  of 
a  court ;  that  he  had  no  views  of  personal  intere.st; 
that  all  he  meant  was  to  rouse  his  country  to  a 
just  sense  of  the  blessings  of  the  constitution. 
He  then  desired  that  there  might  be  a  call  of 
the  house  immediately  after  the  Easter  Jiolidays, 
as  he  intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reverse  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Middlesex  election.  But  a  more  important  de- 
bate, or  one  attended  with  more  immediate  con- 
sequences, which  took  place  before  the  Easter 
recess,  was  upon  a  ministerial  bill  for  repealing 


all  the  American  taxes  and  duties,  excejjt  the 
duty  upon  tea.     A  petition  had  been  presented 
by  the  English  merchants  trading  with  America, 
representing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  duties 
and  taxes,  the  discontents  of  the  Americans,  and 
their  combinations  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  goods  from  Ei'gland,  their  trade  had  gone  to 
ruin,  and  that,  in  the  year  1769,  their  exports 
had  fallen  short  of  what  they  had  been  to  the 
value  of  £740,000.    It  was  also  shown  that,  since 
the  year  1767,  the  revenue  actually  received  by 
government  from   duties  paid   in  America  had 
decreased  from  i'l  10,000  to  £30,000.      On  the 
5th  of  March,  Lord  North  himself  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  rejjealing  bill.  Mr.  Grenville, 
the  pai'ent  of  the  unlucky  stamp  act,  argued,  as 
he  had  done  before,  that  he  at  least  had  acted 
systematically  ;     that,    in    imposing   the   stamp 
duties,  he  had  reason  to  think  that  they  would 
be  paid  ;  that  the  succeeding  ministry  in  repealing 
that  act  had  reafiirmed  the  right  of  parliament 
to  tax  the  colonies  ;  that  Mr.  Charles  Townshend, 
under  the  next  ministry,  had  laid  his  duties  upon 
unwise  and  anti-commercial  principles,  and  that 
these  duties  had  tui-ned  out  far  moi-e  odious  to 
the  colonies   than  his  stamp  act ;   that  now  a 
partial  repeal  would  not  do  ;  that  ministers  must 
give  up  the  whole,  the  duty  upon  tea  as  well  as 
the  rest,  or  stand  by  the  whole.     He  declined 
giving  any  vote.      Governor  Pownall  proposed 
as  an  amendment  that  the  repeal  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  articles,  as  the  only  way  of  quieting 
the  colonies.     General  Conway,  Colonel  Barre, 
and  Sir  William  Meredith  supported  this  amend- 
ment.   Lord  Earrington  and  some  others  opposed 
alike  the  original  motion  and  the  amendment, 
declaring  their  conviction  that  even  a  total  repeal 
would  fail  in  satisfying  the  Americans,  and  that 
they  would  never  again  be  obedient  to  English 
laws  until  reduced  by  English  arms.    In  the  end, 
Pownall's  amendment  was  rejected  by  204  against 
142,  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  North's 
bill.    A  subsequent  motion  to  repeal  the  duty  on 
tea  was  also  lost.    It  was  urged  by,  and  for  Lord 
North,  that  the  duty  on  tea  was  preserved  merely 
for  the  pui'pose  of  saving  the  national  honour, 
and  maintaining  the  authority  of  parliament  {the 
verij  question  at  issue!);  and  that  this  tea  duty 
was  so  insignificant   that   it  could  not  be  felt 
financially,   and  would  not  be   noticed  by  the 
colonists  unless  they  were  predetermined,  at  all 
events,  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  the  mother  country. 
It  was  even  shown  afterwards  that  the  Americans 
would  drink  their  tea  at  a  cheaper  ivate  than  ever; 
for,  while  the  duty  was  only  threepence  in  the 
pound,  one  shilling  per  poimd  was  to  be  taken 
off  all  teas  to  be  exported  to  the  colonies.'^ 

To  increase  the  embarrassments  of  the  pi-emier, 
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whom  Cliatliam  now  styled  Lord-deputy  yorih, 
very  alarming  news  arrived  from  America ;  and 
John  Wilkes  was  once  more  at  large,  haranguing 
everywliere  on  his  sufferings,  and  declaring  to 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  that  he  was  ready 
to  die  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  time  of  his 
imprisonment  had  expired,  his  fines  had  been 
paid  out  of  the  public  subscription  money,  and 
men  of  character  and  substance  had  given  security 
for  his  future  good  behaviour.  Lord  Temple 
paid  every  possible  attention  to  the  enlarged 
patriot,  and  Chatham,  after  arranging  his  plan 
of  attack  with  Temple,  Rockingham,  Shelburne, 
and  others,  stood  up  iu  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  1st  of  May,  when  the  holidays  were  over, 
and  presented  a  bill  for  reversing  the  adjudica- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons,  whereby  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.,  had  been  adjudged  incapable  of 
being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present 
parliament,  and  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Middle.sex  had  been  deprived  of  one  of  their  legal 
representatives.  The  bill  itself  was  couched  in 
the  sti'ongest  language,  and  concluded  with  de- 
claring all  the  resolutions  of  the  commons  in 
Wilkes'  case  to  be  ai-bitrary  and  illegal.  Lord 
Tem])le,  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond strongly  supjiorted  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading,  which  was  as  violently  opposed 
by  Lord  Denbigh,  who  called  the  mover  and  his 
supporters  a  faction.  Chatham  retorted  and 
treated  Denbigh  with  sovereign  coutemj)t,  saying 
that  his  lordship  was  very  angry,  but  angry  in 
such  a  sort  that  none  could  be  angry  with  /lim. 
He  then  jn-oceeded  to  treat  of  the  Middlesex 
election  and  of  the  new  state-arithmetic  by  which 
Colonel  Luttrell's  296  had  been  held  a  greater 
number  than  Wilkes'  1143.  He  said  this  was 
flying  in  the  face  of  all  law  and  freedom  —  a 
robbing  the  freeholdei-s  of  their  liberty,  and 
making  a  mere  farce  of  the  birthrights  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Lord  Mansfield  contended  that  the 
house  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  decisions 
of  the  commons,  and  that  those  decisions  were 
strictly  legal.  He  said  that  in  consequence  of 
|>revious  votes  and  sentences  Wilkes  was  nobody 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  that,  though  the  free- 
holders gave  their  votes,  it  was  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  judge  as  to  the  point  of  qualification. 
Lord  Camden  declared  that  Lord  Mansfield  was 
delivering  most  unconstitutional  doctrines ;  and 
that  AVilkes  had  been  expelled  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  in  consequence  of  a  secret  influence  which 
had  said  the  word,  "  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  not  sit." 
He  persisted  that  the  judgment  of  the  commons 
on  the  Middlesex  election  was  a  worse  wound  on 
the  constitution  than  any  of  those  inflicted  during 
the  twelve  years  when  Chai-les  I.  was  governing 
without  ])arliaments;  and  he  expressed  his  hope 
that,  if  this  reversing  bill  should  be  rejected,  the 


good  sense  and  spirit  of  the  people  would  make 
them  persevere,  session  after  session,  till  they  com- 
pelled parliament  to  pass  it.  The  bill  was  rejected 
by  eighty-nine  against  forty-three.  Thirty-three 
peers  signed  a  protest ;  and  Lord  Chatham  de- 
manded that  the  house  should  be  summoned  for 
the  4th,  as  he  had  a  motion  to  make  of  gi'eat 
importance  relative  to  the  king.  When  that 
early  day  arrived,  he  moved  a  resolution  sharply 
censuring,  as  "of  a  most  dangerous  tendency," 
the  advice  which  had  induced  his  majesty  to 
give  the  answer  he  had  given  to  the  late  address, 
remonstrance,  and  petition  of  the  lord-mayor,  &c. 
The  motion,  as  had  been  fidly  foreseen,  was 
negatived. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had,  on  the  1st  of  May,  called  for 
the  cori'espondence  with  the  American  colonies ; 
and  on  the  9th  Mr.  Burke  moved  eight  resolutions 
relating  to  those  troubles,  and  censuring  the  plan, 
or  rather  the  no-plan,  ministers  were  pursuing. 
The  previous  question  was  carried  against  the 
first  of  these  resolutions ;  it  became  necessary  to 
alter  the  second ;  then  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  were  negatived  ;  and  the  previous  question 
was  carried  again-st  all  the  rest.'  Subsequently 
similar  resolutions  were  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  so  altered  as  to  prevent  the  previous 
question,  and  drive  the  ministry  either  to  an 
aflirmative  or  a  negative.^  They  were  moved 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  sixty  or  seventy. 

On  the  14th  of  ^fay,  Chatham  rose  again.  Min- 
ister knew  what  was  coming,  and  determined 
to  keep  it,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  ear  of 
the  public.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Denbigh, 
written  orders  were  issued  to  the  door-kee])ers 
of  the  house  to  admit,  on  no  account  whatever, 
any  pei-son  but  peers'  sous  and  membei-s  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  stopping  of  reporting, 
this  jealousy,  was  not  new  but  very  old  ;  yet  the 
earning  of  it  to  its  utmost  limits  in  both  houses 
during  ueai'ly  the  whole  of  this  unjtopular  ]iai'- 
liament  did  not  augur  well  of  the  sjMiit  and 
intentions  with  which  the  thing  was  done.  The 
pretext  was,  that  it  was  dangei'oua  to  increase 
the  popular  excitement  by  the  disclosure  of  their 
measures  and  debates,  and  the  stirring  harangues 
of  the  opposition ;  but  the  jieoiile  were  more 
excited  by  this  forced  and  arbitrary  silence, 
and  this  attempt  at  mystery  and  concealment. 
Chatham  moved,  'That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  most  dutifully  and  ear- 
nestly beseeching  his  majesty  that  in  the  danger- 
ous state  wherein  his  kingdoms  are  involved, 
from  the  high  dissatisfactions  generally  ]irevailing 
at  home,  and  from  the  most  alarming  disordei-s 
which  have  unhappily  manifested  themselves  in 
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liis  American  domiuious,  his  majesty  will,  in  bis 
great  wisdom  and  necessary  care  to  j^reveut  more 
fatal  mischiefs,  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  the 
recent  and  genuine  sense  of  his  people,  by  dis- 
solving this  present  parliament,  and  calling,  with 
all  convenient  despatch,  a  new  parliament."  In 
his  speech  he  again  declared  that  the  people  had 
no  confidence  in  the  present  House  of  Commons; 
and  he  again  hinted  at  his  plan  for  reforming 
jDarliament  by  adding  to  the  representation  of 
the  counties.  Little  else  is  known  of  the  debate, 
excej^t  that  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seventy-two  to  twenty-three.  On  the 
same  day  the  common  council  of  London  carried 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  orator  for  the  zeal  he  had 
shown  in  sujjport  of  their  most  valuable  and 
sacred  privileges,  the  right  of  election  and  the 
right  of  petition ;  as  also  for  his  wishes  and 
declaration  that  he  would  hereafter  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  restore  parliaments  to  their  purity, 
by  shortening  their  duration,  and  introducing  a 
more  full  and  equal  representation.  On  the  19th 
the  king  put  an  end  to  the  session  by  prorogation. 
On  the  23d,  the  lord-mayor,  Beckford,  and  some 
aldermen  in  their  formalities,  and  with  a  very 
numerous  train,  went  up  once  more  to  St.  James's 
with  another  petition,  complaining  of  his  ma- 
jesty's former  answer  from  the  throne.  His 
majesty  replied  that  he  should  have  failed  in  his 
duty  if  he  had  not  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
at  their  last  address ;  that  his  sentiments  on  that 
subject  continued  the  same.  LTpon  this,  Beck- 
ford  adopted  the  uni:)recedeuted  course  of  asking 
leave  to  add  a  few  words  from  himself ;  and,  his 
request  having  been  assented  to  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  the  bold  citizen  proceeded  to 
harangue  and  lecture  his  majesty.  "  What  I 
spoke  in  the  king's  presence,"  said  Beckford,  re- 
porting the  business  to  Chatham,  "  was  uttered 
in  the  language  of  truth,  and  with  that  humility 
and  submission  which  becomes  a  subject  speak- 
ing to  his  lawful  king :  at  least,  I  endeavoured 
to  behave  jDroperly  and  decently ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  I  was  mistaken,  for  the  language 
of  the  court  is,  that  my  deportment  was  imjju- 
dent,  insolent,  and  unprecedented.  God  forgive 
them  all !" '  We  believe,  however,  that  the  lord- 
mayor  was  too  warm  to  be  very  polite,  and  that  his 
tone  was  much  louder  than  the  etic[uette  of  the 
place  allowed.  His  majesty  showed  his  anger  by 
issuing,  through  the  medium  of  the  lord-cham- 
berlain, a  positive  order  that  lord-mayors  should 
in  future  confine  themselves  to  delivering  their 
])apers,  and  not  presume  to  deliver  speeches. 
Chatham,  on  the  other  side,  hastened  to  applaud 
Beckford  for  asserting  the  rights  of  the  city  with 
weight  and  sjiirit.  Wilkes,  who  had  contrived  to 
get  himself  made  an  alderman  even  while  he  was 
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a  prisoner  in  the  Bench,  and  who  was  now  wear- 
ing the  civic  gown,  notwithstanding  the  charges 
of  sedition,  imjiiety,  and  blasphemy,  did  what  he 
could  to  keep  up  the  storm  in  the  city. 

On  the  1st  of  Jime,  three  days  after  presenting 
the  compliments  on  the  birth  of  a  princess,  Beck- 
f 01x1,  v.dth  a  numerous  dejjutation  of  the  corj^ora- 
tion,  went  down  to  Hayes  and  presented  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  his  friend  Chatham.  This  was  the 
great  lord-mayor's  last  public  performance.  On 
the  15th  Calcraft  announced  that  he  was  in  a 
very  alarming  state ;  and  on  the  21st  Beckfoi-d 
died.  His  loss  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  cause 
of  opposition ;  for,  though  the  election  for  a  new 
mayor  fell  upon  Alderman  Trecothick,  a  steady 
Whicf  and  an  excellent  debater,  there  Avas  no  one 
to  furnish  the  weight  of  Beckford's  wealth  and 
munificence,  or  to  supply  his  ai'dour  and  fearless- 
ness. The  city  voted  that  the  deceased  magis- 
trate should  be  honoui-ed  with  a  statue  in  Guild- 
hall, and  that  the  speech  he  had  delivered  to  the 
king  should  be  engraved  on  the  pedestal.  Chat- 
ham was  deeply  moved  by  his  death,  and  con- 
tinued his  affection  for  his  son  and  heir,  then  a 
boy  full  of  promise  and  of  fire,  and  afterwards 
distinguished  by  his  splendid  living,  taste,  and 
literary  productions. 

Meanwhile,  across  the  Atlantic,  committees 
had  been  appointed  by  the  people  in  nearly  all 
the  principal  seaports  of  the  colonies  to  examine 
cargoes  arriving  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  re- 
port to  their  constituents  how  far  the  act  of 
association  was  carried  into  effect,  and  in  what 
instances  it  was  infringed.  At  Boston,  meetings 
of  the  associators  were  regularly  held  at  Faneuil 
Hall;  and  there,  strong  votes  of  censure  were 
passed  upon  such  as  dared  introduce  or  sell 
any  of  the  prohibited  goods.  Still  further  to 
increase  the  odium  and  the  danger  of  such  de- 
partui-es  from  the  popular  will,  the  names  of 
off"enders  were  published  in  the  newspapers,  with 
comments  representing  them  as  selfish  slaves  and 
traitors.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was 
gross  partiality  exercised  in  this  particular ;  and 
that,  while  many  shopkeepers  were  ruined  in 
their  trade  and  beaten  in  their  persons,  a  chosen 
few  were  permitted  to  make  a  fine  market  by 
selling  the  prohibited  articles,  which  could  be 
obtained  only  from  them.  This  fact  is  admitted 
even  by  writers  who  ai-e  enthusiastic  in  the  cause 
of  American  liberty.  Incensed  at  the  distinction, 
Mr.  Theophilus  Lillie,  a  tradesman  of  Boston, 
resolved  to  sell  what  was  sold  by  others.  The 
mob,  to  point  him  out  as  one  whose  shop  was  to 
be  shunned,  placed  a  rude  figure,  a  kind  of  Guy 
Fawkes,  opposite  to  his  door.  A  Mr.  Eichardson, 
Lillie's  friend  or  servant,  attempted  to  remove 
the  nuisance,  but  was  driven  into  the  house  by  a 
i  number  of  boys,  who  continued  to  pelt  him  with 
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stones  througli  the  window.  Eiclicardson,  in  his 
wrath,  took  np  a  loaded  gun  and  fired  ujion  his 
assailants.  Tlie  shot  killed  one  Christopher  Sni- 
dei",  a  dirty  little  boy,  who  was  forthwith  re- 
corded in  the  newspapers  as  the  first  martyr  to 
the  glorious  cause  of  liberty.  This  was  indeed 
the  first  life  that  was  sacrificed  ;  but  the  blow  was 
dealt  by  an  American,  not  by  an  English  hand, 
and  the  condition  of  the  victim  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  death  seemed  to  throw  an 
air  of  ridicule  over  Suider's  canonization.  Never- 
theless, the  boy  was  buried  with  gi-eat  pomp, 
and  the  funeral  ])rocession  was  said  to  be  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  Other  boys  became  can- 
didates foi-  a  place  in  the  new  hagiology ;  but 
they  were  encouraged  and  paid  hy  men,  the  New 
Euglanders  having  resolved  to  put  striplings  and 
netcroes  in  the  van<:;uard  of  their  holv  war.  The 
death  of  Christojjher  Snider  took  place  in  Feb- 
ruary. In  March  the  new  lieutenant-governor 
attempted  to  set  on  foot  an  association  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  non-importationists;  but  the  mer- 
chants to  whom  he  applied  declared  that,  until 
parliament  shoidd  make  provision  for  the  piui- 
ishment  of  the  confederates,  all  would  be  inellec- 
tual,  and  the  associators  would  be  exposed  to 
popular  rage.  The  merchants,  generally,  wished 
to  see  tlie  trade  free  from  restraint;  but  liaviiig, 
in  the  height  of  their  zeal  called  in  the  po])ulace, 
as  their  servants,  to  intimidate  those  who  refused 
to  join  in  the  combination,  they  were  now  forced 
to  submit  to  them  as  their  masters.'  The  populace, 
of  course,  had  few  immediate  sacrifices  to  make 
on  their  part:  they  preferred  grog  to  tea,  and 
were  not  mucli  given  to  decorating  their  abodes 
with  painters'  colours.  Their  boldness  seems  to 
have  increased  after  the  catastrophe  of  Suider. 

In  the  meantime  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
and  the  soldiers  quartered  there  were  quarrelling 
incessantly.  No  man  in  a  red  coat  could  go 
through  the  streets  without  being  insulted,  and 
no  discipline  could  prevent  the  soldiers  from  re- 
torting. I'eople,  above  the  mob,  held  that,  as 
the  troops  had  not  been  called  in  by  the  civil 
magistrates  of  the  place,  their  presence  was  ille- 
gal, and  that  every  means  that  might  be  em- 
plojed  to  hasten  their  departure  or  make  their 
stay  uncomfortable  was  both  lawful  and  laud- 
able. In  this  state  of  things  it  is  not  possible  to 
see  how  desperate  contentions  could  be  avoided. 

The  Boston  newspapers  gave  insertion  to  a 
fictitious  narrative  of  a  defeat  which  the  people 
of  New  Yoi'k  had  given  to  a  body  of  soldiers, 
and  to  a  series  of  fictions  representing  the  king's 
troops  as  a  set  of  poltroons,  who  could  never 
stand  before  the  sons  of  liberty.  On  the  2d  of 
^[arch,  while  these  galling  reflections  were  fresli 
in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  a  private  of  the  2!)th 
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regiment  got  into  a  quarrel  while  passing  by  Mr. 
John  Gray's  rope- walk,  and  was  beaten  by  several 
men.  Resenting  this  unfair  play,  a  dozen  of  his 
comrades  returned  with  him  to  the  spot,  and 
then  the  soldiers  beat  the  rope-makers  and  pur- 
sued them  through  the  streets.  The  towns- 
people took  fire,  armed  themselves  with  clubs, 
and  were  with  difficulty  stopped  from  renewing 
the  action.  Meetings  were  held  by  the  mob,  who 
determined  upon  fighting  it  out  with  the  soldiei-s ; 
but,  as  the  next  day  was  pay-day,  and  the  day 
after  that  the  Lord's-day,  they  put  off  the  com- 
bat till  Monday,  the  5th  of  March.  Between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  tliat 
day,  an  unusual  crowd  with  sticks  and  clubs  met 
at  the  south  end  of  the  town ;  and  about  200 
men  armed  in  the  same  manner  collected  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  shouting,  "  Let  us  go  to 
the  red  coats  and  drive  them  out  of  Boston, 
where  they  have  no  business  to  be."  Presently 
fresh  pai'ties  with  sticks  and  clubs  came  running 
in,  in  all  directions,  and  an  attack  was  made  in 
Dock  Square  upon  some  soldiers.  An  officer  )-an 
up  and  ordered  the  men  to  barracks.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  the  soldiers  thither,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  keep  them  in,  for  the  mob  followed 
them  to  the  gate  and  dared  them  to  come  out, 
using  tlie  most  provoking  language.  At  the  same 
time  fellows  ran  through  the  streets  shouting 
"  Town  born,  turn  out !"  othei-s  cried  "  Fire !  fire  !" 
and  soon,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  the  bells 
were  rung  as  in  times  of  dangerous  conflagrations. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  mob  began  to  tear  up  the 
stalls  of  the  market-place  in  Dock  Square,  swear- 
ing that  they  would  go  and  attack  the  main  guard. 
Some  peaceable  citizens  interfered,  and  were  per- 
suading some  of  the  mob  to  go  home  and  to  bed; 
but  at  this  moment  a  new  demon  of  discord  ap- 
peared in  the  pci-son  of  a  tall,  large  man  in  a  red 
cloak  and  white  wig.  He  harangued  the  rioters 
for  three  or  fotn-  minutes,  and  his  discourse  was 
followed  by  loud  huzzas,  and  shouts  of  "  To  the 
main  guard !  To  the  main  guard  !  We  will  do 
for  the  soldiers!"  They  then  separated  into 
three  divisions,  and  took  different  roads.  As 
one  of  the  divisions  were  passing  the  custom- 
house, a  boy  came  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  sentry 
upon  duty  there,  said,  in  coai*ser  language  than 
we  can  repeat,  that  that  was  the  fellow  who  had 
knocked  him  down.  Instantly  some  twenty  sturdy 
j'ouths  cried  out  "  Let  us  knock  him  down  I  Kill 
him !  kill  him  I  kill  him !"  The  sentry  loaded  Jiis 
gun :  they  then  began  to  pelt  him  with  snow- 
balls, pieces  of  ice,  and  an3-thing  that  came  to 

hand,  hallooing  "  Fire,  and  be  d d !"     Seeing 

that  the  man  had  no  inclination  to  fire,  they 
closed  upon  him  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  up 
some  steps  to  the  door  of  the  custom-house  :  there 
he  knocked  and  begged  for  admittance,  but  tho.se 
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within  were  afraid  of  opeuing  the  door ;  and  then 
the  sentry  shouted  out  for  assistance  to  the  main 
guard,  wliich  was  witliin  liearing.  Cai:)tain  Pres- 
ton, the  officer  of  the  day,  sent  off  a  corporal 
and  six  jn-ivates  to  rescue  the  sentry  and  protect 
the  king's  chest  in  the  custom-house.  The  men 
marched  off  with  their  pieces  unloaded,  and  the 
captain  followed  at  a  short  distance.  As  they 
approached  the  custom-house  they  found  the 
mob  increasing,  and  they  were  pelted  worse  than 
the  sentry  had  been  with  lumps  of  ice,  pieces  of 
wood,  and  other  materials,  the  chief  combatants 
being  a  certain  mulatto  named  Crispus  Attucks, 
and  a  party  of  sailors,  or  of  strapping  fellows 
disguised  like  sailors,  who  kept  crying  out,  •'  Let 
us  strike  at  the  root !  Let  us  fall  upon  the  nest 
— the  main  guard !  the  main  guard  I"  At  the 
same  time  the  soldiers  were  assailed  with  oaths 
and  execi-ations ;  called  rascals,  lobster  scoun- 
drels, bloody-backs,  cowards,  for  bringing  arms 
against  unarmed  men  ;  and  were  told  that  they 
knew  that  they  dared  not  tire  without  the  order 
of  a  civil  magistrate.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
soldiers  had  loaded,  and  tixed  their  bayonets 
on  their  guns.  But  the  mob  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  to  press  in  upon  them  luitil  the 
boldest  or  foremost  were  close  upon  the  points  of 
the  bayonets.  The  conduct  of  tlie  soldiers  did 
honour  to  their  discipline  ;  they  maintained  their 
presence  of  mind  ;  they  stirred  not  a  step  from 
tlie  place  where  they  were  posted,  and  merely 
used  their  weapons  to  keep  oif  the  mob.  But 
presently  Crispus  Attucks,  the  midatto,  and  the 
fellows  dressed  as  sailors  gave  three  cheers, 
hemmed  iu  the  soldiers,  struck  at  their  bayonets 
and  muskets  wath  clubs,  and  cried  out  to  the 
rest,  "  Come  on  ;  don't  be  afraid  of  them  ;  they 
dare  not  fire;  knock  them  over;  kill  them." 
Attucks  aimed  a  blow  at  Captain  Preston,  who 
was  behaving  in  a  most  humane  and  officer-like 
manner,  begging  the  rioters  to  desist,  and  keep- 
ing his  men  steady  and  quiet ;  the  mulatto  not 
only  hit  the  captain  on  the  arm,  but  also  struck 
down  one  of  the  men's  muskets  and  seized  the 
bayonet.  At  that  moment  there  was  a  confused 
cry,  proceeding  in  part  from  some  persons  who 
were  behind  Captain  Preston,  "Why  don't  you 
fire?  Why  don't  you  fire?"  Montgomery,  the 
private,  whose  bayonet  had  been  grasped  by  At- 
tucks, and  who  had  been  thrown  down  in  the 
struggle,  recovered  his  legs  and  the  command  of 
his  piece,  and  then  fired  into  the  mulatto,  who 
fell  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  After  six  or 
eight  seconds  another  soldier  fired,  and  then,  at 
short  intervals,  to  allow  time  for  x-eloading,  other 
five  men  fired,  one  by  one.  The  rioters  ran  off; 
but  three  persons  were  killed,  five  very  dan- 
gerously wounded,  and  a  few  more  slightly 
Avounded.  The  mob,  however,  soon  collected  again 


in  an  adjoining  street  with  dreadful  yells ;  the 
alarm  bells  were  rung  more  violently  than  before; 
and  the  cries  were  redoubled  of  "Town-born, 
turn  out !  turn  out  with  your  guns !"  The  drums 
beat  to  arms — a  call  gladly  obeyed  l)y  the  infu- 
riated soldiery ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  nocturnal 
combat  of  the  fiercest  kind  was  about  to  take 
place.  But  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, repaired  to  the  spot,  and  asked  Captain 
Preston  how  he  had  dared  to  fire  at  the  people 
without  the  orders  of  a  civil  magistrate  ;  and  cer- 
tain persons  who  had  been  gliding  among  the 
mob,  and  who,  having  obtained  what  they  wanted, 
did  not  wish  the  riot  to  go  farther,  used  their 
influence  with  the  people,  and  induced  them  to 
retire.  The  rest  of  that  cold,  frosty,  clear  moon- 
light night  was  silent  and  tranquil ;  but  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  next  morning  the  sons  of  liberty 
beffan  to  collect  again  in  vast  bodies :  the  lieute- 
nant-governor  summoned  a  council,  aiul  the  magis- 
trates and  chief  citizens  met  in  full  assend)ly 
and  chose  a  committee.  This  committee  soon 
waited  upon  the  governor  and  council  to  declare 
that  nothing  could  rationally  be  expected  to  re- 
store the  peace  of  the  town,  and  ]3revent  blood 
and  carnage,  but  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
troops  from  Boston.  Colonel  Dalrymple  pro- 
posed a  half  measure,  saying  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  i-emove  the  29th  regiment,  whose  men 
had  been  engaged  in  the  riot,  out  of  the  town 
to  Castle-William.  He  was  told  by  the  citizens 
that,  if  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  remove 
the  29th,  he  could  remove  the  14th  also ;  and  that, 
if  he  did  not  send  every  soldier  out  of  Boston, 
the  consequences  would  be  terrible,  and  might 
be  fatal  to  himself.  In  the  afternoon  another 
deputation,  who  said  they  spoke  in  the  name  of 
3000  of  their  fellow-citizens,  told  the  lieutenant- 
governor  that  nothing  but  a  total  and  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  troops  would  tranquillize  the 
town.  Mr.  Royal  Tyler  assui-ed  the  governor 
that  he  must  not  think  the  demands  were  urged 
merely  by  a  set  of  vagabonds  and  rioters ;  that 
people  of  the  best  character,  men  of  estate,  men 
of  religion,  had  made  up  their  hearts  and  minds, 
and  had  formed  their  plan  for  removing  the 
troops  out  of  town  by  force  if  they  would  not 
go  voluntarily.  "  The  people,"  said  he,  "  will 
come  in  to  us  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  ; 
we  shall  have  10,000  men  at  our  backs :  and  your 
troops  will  probably  be  destroyed  by  the  peo])le, 
be  it  called  rebellion  or  what  it  may."  The 
governor  said,  at  first,  that  nothing  should  ever 
induce  him  to  order  the  troops  out  of  the  town. 
He  then  wavered,  and  seemed  willing  to  have 
the  troops  removed  if  Colonel  Daliymple  and 
the  members  of  the  council  would  take  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  themselves.  But  Dalrymple 
said   he  would    and   could    do    nothing  unless 
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the  govei-nor  himself  gave  orders.  At  last  the 
goveruor,  the  colonel,  and  the  council  agreed  to 
divide  the  responsibility;  and  on  the  Monday 
following  the  troops  were  all  removed  to  Castle- 
William.  Thus  a  scheme  which  had  been  rashly 
begun  seemed  to  be  given  up — and  given  up  to 
threats  and  intimidation !  After  such  proceed- 
ings nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  New 
Englanders  but  scorn,  contempt,  and  a  bold  ad- 
vance of  claims  and  pretensions. 

When  news  arrived  of  the  repeal  recommended 
byLoi-d  North,  and  passed  by  the  British  pai'lia- 
ment,  the  Bostonians  were  far  from  being  thank- 
ful for  the  act,  proclaiming  that  the  i-etention  of 
the  duty  upon  tea  did  away  with  all  its  merits, 
and  proved  the  unalterable  resolution  of  assei-t- 
iug  the  disputed  rigiit.  After  the  disaffection  of 
New  York,  however,  they  could  not  hope  to 
keep  up  the  whole  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment ;  and  in  the  month  of  October  it  wa.s  re- 
solved in  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  merchants  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  New  Yorkers,  and 
import  everything  but  tea.  The  Pliiladeli)hians 
joined  in  this  resolve,  intimating  that  those  who 
could  not  live  without  tea  must  smuggle  it. 
Even  those  who  cannot  condemn  the  aspirations 
of  the  American  patriots,  may  rea.'sonabl}'  com- 
plain of  their  want  of  frankness  and  sincerity; 
for,  while  they  were  aiming  at  much  higher  ob- 
jects, they  ke])t  constantly  declaring  that  all 
they  now  wanted,  or  should  hereafter  want,  was 
the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty.  The  warmest  of  the 
zealots  were  in  New  England  and  in  Virginia. 
In  the  great  southern  provinces  they  were  headed 
by  Patrick  Henry,  the  wonderful  self-taught 
orator,  fondly  called  the  Chatham  or  the  Demos- 
thenes of  America,  and  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  a  young  lawyer,  who  was  about  equally 
dissatisfied  with  tlie  aristocratic  constitution  of 
the  colony  and  with  the  dependence  on  England. 

During  a  good  pai*t  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  this  ])resent  year  ( 1 770)  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment at  hojne  was  absorbed  by  a  very  different 
subject.  This  was  the  affair  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  whirh  atone  moment  seemed  to  thi-eaten 
a  new  war  with  Spain  and  France.  This  grou]) 
of  islands,  situated  in  the  Southern  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  exti-emity  of  the  South  American 
continent  and  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  ]\Iagal- 
haens  Straits,  consists  of  two  larger  islands  called 
East  and  West  Falkland,  and  a  number  of  isles 
and  islets,  which  are  said  to  amount  in  all  to 
ninety.  By  right  of  priority  of  discovery  they 
certainly  belonged  to  England.  In  17(34  the 
French,  under  Bougainville,  formed  a  settlement 
at  Berkeley  Sound,  an  excellent  harbour  oji  West 
Falkland;  and  in  the  following  year  (17n.")),  the 
English  made  a  countei'-settlement  at  Port  Eg- 
mont,  on  East  Falkland.     The  Spaniards,  who 


had  utterly  neglected  the  islands  and  their  re- 
sources, now  took  the  alarm,  exaggerated  their 
importance,  and  demanded,  both  from  France 
and  England,  the  immediate  evacuation  of  them, 
as  territories  belonging  to  their  crown  by  right 
of  Paj^al  bulls  and  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. The  French  yielded  the  point  at  once, 
having  no  right  to  plead,  and  gaA^e  up  Berkeley 
Sound  and  West  Falkland ;  but  the  Endish, 
who  had  more  use  for  their  settlement,  and  who 
could  stand  upon  the  right  of  discovery,  refused 
to  abandon  Port  Egmont  and  East  Falkland. 
Encoui-aged  by  the  discontents  prevailing  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  by  assertions  too  frequently 
made  by  our  opposition  at  home,  that  the  British 
government  was  in  no  condition  to  go  to  war, 
and  that  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues  might 
be  insulted  with  impunity,  Don  Francisco  Buca- 
relli,  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fitted  out  an 
armament  of  1600 men  with  artillery  and  stores; 
and  in  the  month  of  June,  1769,  this  imposing 
force  appeared  off  Port  Egmont.  Some  of  the 
ships  got  into  the  port,  pretending  that  they  only 
wanted  to  take  in  fresh  water :  they  found  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  settlement  consisted  of  a 
handful  of  soldiers  witii  four  small  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  two  armed  sloops  under  the  command 
of  Captain  ^laltby ;  and  with  this  comfortable 
assurance  the  Spanish  general  came  in  and  landed 
his  troops.  A  few  shots  were  fired  merely  for 
the  honour  of  arms,  and  then  the  English  sur- 
rendered the  island  by  capitulation.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Lord  North  showed  any  want  of 
spirit  on  this  occasion.  He  con.sented,  indeed,  to 
negotiate,  but  his  tone  was  high  and  ]iositive,  and 
it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  the  negotiations  were 
long  and  lingering,  inasmuch  as  negotiations  with 
Spain  had  never  been  otherwise.  But  the  sub- 
ject recommended  itself  in  many  ways  to  the 
attention  of  the  opposition,  who  represented  the 
nation  as  dishonoui'ed,  the  ministry  as  crouching 
to  Spain  to  avoid  a  war  which  they  could  not 
manage,  and  which  was  nevertheless  inevitable. 
In  the  month  of  October  of  the  present  year, 
Mhen  the  negotiations  were  nearly  a  year  old, 
Calcraft  annoiniced  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  that 
war,  inevitable  war,  was  the  cry  in  Loudon,  and 
that  Lord  Weymouth,  as  secretary  of  state,  was 
degrading  his  office  and  his  country  by  running 
to  the  door  of  the  Sjianish  amb;issador  to  learn 
whether  his  despatches  wei-e  not  more  favoin-- 
able.  But  by  this  time  Lord  North  had  cer- 
tainly made  preparations  for  the  worst :  he  had 
put  ships  in  commission,  and  he  had  instructed 
Mr.  Harris  (afterwards  Earl  of  Malmesburj'), 
who,  though  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was 
acting  as  resident  minister  at  Madrid,  to  de- 
mand that  the  Spanish  government  should  forth- 
with disavow  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of 
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Buenos  Ayres,  and  restore  Port  Egmont.  Dur- 
ing the  recess,  on  the  19th  of  Octobei',  the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby,  after  a  short  illness,  died  at 
Scarl>orough,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Chatham,  wlio  had  made  such  exertions  to  keep 
him  steady  in  opposition,  and  who  really  ad- 
mired and  loved  the  marquis,  apart  from  poli- 
tical considerations,  was  deeply  affected ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  November  he  had  to  mourn  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  whose  loss  was 
grievously  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
large  section  of  the  opposition. 

On  tlie  13th  of  November,  the  day  on  which 
Grenville  died,  the  king  opened  parliament  in 
])erson.  The  prominent  part  of  the  speech  fi'om 
the  throne  related  to  the  Falkland  Islands;  his 
majesty  informing  his  lords  and  commons  that, 
hy  an  act  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
seizing  by  force  one  of  his  possessions,  the  honour 
of  the  ci'own  and  security  of  the  people's  rights 
had  been  affected  ;  and  then  calling  upon  parlia- 
ment for  their  advice  and  assistance.  The  ad- 
dress in  the  loi'ds  was  carried  without  much  de- 
bate ;  for  Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  and  others, 
were  absent  on  account  of  the  death  of  their 
relative.  On  Tuesday,  November  the  20th,  the 
House  of  Lords  was  summoned  for  Thursday, 
the  22d,  on  notice  given  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond that  a  motion  would  be  made.  On  the 
appointed  day,  Chatham  being  in  his  place,  Rich- 
mond moved  for  an  address  joraying  the  king 
that  all  papers  received  by  the  ministry  between 
the  12th  of  September,  1769,  and  the  12th  of 
September,  1770,  touching  hostilities  commenced, 
or  designed  to  be  commenced  by  the  crown  of 
Spain,  or  any  of  its  officers,  should  be  laid  before 
parliament.  Two  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  Lords 
Weymouth  and  Hillsborough,  contended  that  the 
production  of  the  papers  called  for  by  his  grace 
would  embarrass  a  negotiation  which  was  now  in 
good  train.  Chatham  sup^jorted  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  motion,  and  delivered  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  orations.  He  predicted 
that,  if  ministers  patched  up  an  accommodation 
for  the  present,  they  would  still  have  a  Spanish 
war  in  six  months ;  he  declared  that  their  inca- 
pacity and  gross  mismanagement  made  war  as 
much  to  be  apjirehended  as  a  dishonourable  j^eace. 
"  I  charge  them,"  he  exclaimed, "  with  the  greatest 
ci'iraes  that  men  in  their  station  can  be  guilty  of: 
I  charge  them  with  having  destroyed  all  content 
and  unanimity  at  home  by  a  series  of  oppressive, 
unconstitutional  measures ;  and  with  having  de- 
livered up  the  nation  defenceless  to  a  foreign 
enemj'."  And  in  concluding  his  long  speech  he 
said,  "  Let  me  warn  them  of  their  danger.  If 
they  are  forced  into  a  war,  they  stand  it  at  the 
hazard  of  their  heads ;  if,  by  an  ignominious 
compromise  they  should  stain  the  honour  of  the 


crown,  or  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  people,  let 
them  look  to  the  consequences,  and  consider 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  in 
safety !"  The  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  and  Lord 
Lyttleton  spoke  on  the  same  side ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  sixty-five  to  twenty-one.  On  the  same  day 
a  similar  motion  was  made  in  the  commons,  and 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  225  to  101.  Chat- 
ham moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing that  the  house  might  be  acquainted  at  what 
time  the  first  demand  was  made  for  reparation 
from  Spain  ;  and  this  was  negatived  by  fifty-four 
against  twenty.  The  great  orator  was  vexed  by 
Lord  Temple  having  declined  attending,  and  by 
Lord  Camden  keeping  away  from  the  debate. 
"Matters,"  said  he,  "are  hastening  to  some  crisis 
in  the  inteinor  of  the  thing  called  opposition. 
.  .  .  The  times  are  pollution,  in  the  very  quint- 
essence ;  and  the  little  manoeuvres  in  oi:»position 
behind  the  scenes  are  deplorable."  He  even 
threatened  he  would  separate  from  "  so  unortho- 
dox a  congregation."  Before  this  time  the  gov- 
ernment, urged  on,  as  we  believe,  by  the  king, 
had  involved  itself  in  new  troubles,  and  exposed 
itself  to  sharper  attacks  than  ever,  by  prosecuting 
the  printers  and  publishers  of  Jimius's  Letters. 

Meanwhile  the  oj^position  continued  to  press 
ministers  about  the  lingering  negotiations  with 
Spain  and  the  bad  state  of  their  jireparations  for 
hostilities.  During  the  fierce  debates  that  ensued 
upon  this  charge.  Lord  Weymouth,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  complaining  of  the  want  of  deci- 
sion in  his  colleagues  on  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
resigned  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state,  which,  on 
the  19th  of  December,  were  given  to  Lord  Sand- 
wich, who  was  succeeded  as  one  of  the  post- 
masters-general by  the  Honourable  H.  F.  Thynne, 
Lord  Weymouth's  brother.  Chatham  thought 
this  a  very  unexpected  and  very  significant  re- 
signation, which  would  prol)ably  lead  to  greater 
changes ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  grieved 
at  learning  that  Wedderburn  and  other  conspi- 
cuous membei's  of  the  opposition  were  treating 
with  Lord  North. 

On  the  21st  of  December  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  Spain  to  recall  our  minister,  Mr 
Harris,  and  to  intimate  to  the  English  merchants 
and  commanders  of  ships  that  it  might  be  expe- 
dient for  them  to  leave  the  Spanish  ports  imme- 
diately. This  conduct,  but  certainly  still  more 
the  great  political  changes  which  took  place  in 
France  during  the  month  of  December,  where  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  through  the  influence  of  Ma- 
dame du  Barry,  the  king's  last  mistress,  M-as  dis- 
graced and  exiled,  and  succeeded  by  a  more  pacific 
l^rime  minister,  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  had  the 
'  effect  of  bringing  the  long  negotiations  to  a  close. 
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Louis  XV.  wrote  to  Charles  III.  with  his  own 
hand — "  My  minister  would  have  war,  but  I  will 
not."  The  apprehensions  of  war  were  therefore 
at  an  end  for  the  pi-esent ;  but  we  shall  presently 
see  that  the  convention  with  Spain,  though  that 
power  restored  Port  Egmont,  wa.s  far  from  giving 
universal  satisfaction. 

During  the  Christmas  recess  niinistei-s  em- 
ployed themselves  in  gaining  over  willing  con- 
verts and  in  making  arrangements  to  complete 
and  strengthen  their  administration.  Wedder- 
burn,  who  had  been  petted  by  Chatham  and  the 
city,  and  who  had  been  prized  for  his  ability  and 
boldness  as  a  debater,  abandoned  his  old  friends 
to   become    solicitor -general;   Thurlow  became 


attorney-general  in  the  place  of  Mr.  de  Grey,  who 
was  made  Chief- justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
and  at  last  a  lord-chancellor  was  found  in  the 
person  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Bathurst,  who 
took  the  title  of  Baron  Apsley.  Lord  Sandwich, 
who  had  declared  all  along  that  he  should  prefer 
the  admiralty,  was  put  at  the  head  of  that  board 
instead  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke ;  Lord  Halifax 
succeeded  Sandwich  as  secretary  of  state,  giving 
up  the  privy  seal,  which  he  held,  to  the  Earl  of 
Siiifolk.  "  I  make  uo  remarks  upon  all  this," 
said  Camden ;  "  I  am  not  surprised,  but  gi-ieved." 
Chatham  was  grieved  too,  and  thought  Wedder- 
bm-n's  conduct  most  deplorable,  and  Lord  Suf- 
folk's pitiable ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.' 
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:\rMEDL\TELY  after  the  holidays 
Lorel  Kochford  in  the  upper  house, 
and  Lord  North  in  the  commons,  an- 
nounced the  happy  termination  of  the 
disjmte  with  Spain,  and  the  intention 
of  government  to  lay  before  parlia- 
ment the  convention  which  had  just  been  signed. 
Chatham,  meanwhile,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
opposition  leaders  to  consider  and  regulate  the 
best  modes  of  attacking  the  convention  ;  and  the 
powerful  and  mysterious  author  of  Junius  endea- 
voured to  drive  or  to  shame  both  houses  into  a 


suspension  of  the  orders  they  had  recently  en- 
forced, in  a  violent,  passionate  manner,  for  ex- 
cluding straugei-s  and  debating  with  closed  doors. 
His  ingenious  attack,  however,  failed  completely  ; 
neither  lords  nor  commons  were  to  be  shamed ;  and 
when  Tuesday  arrived — the  great  field-day  in  the 
lords — all  strangers  were  rigidly  excluded.  Chat- 
ham, after  criticizing  the  convention,  which  did 
!  not  admit  the  sovereignty  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty over  Falkland  Island,  but,  in  granting  re- 
]>ossessiou,  left  the  right  or  claim  of  his  Spani.sh 
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majesty  as  it  stood  before  the  seizure  and  resti- 
tution, moved  that  the  following  two  questions 
should  be  referi-ed  to  the  judges  : — 1.  Whetlier,  in 
law,  tlie  imperial  crown  of  the  reahn  can  hold 
any  territories  or  possessions  otherwise  than  in 
sovereignty?  2.  Whether  the  declaration  or  in- 
strument for  the  restitution  of  Port  Egraont,  to 
be  made  by  the  Catholic  king  to  his  majesty 
under  a  reservation  of  a  disputed  right  of  sove- 
reignty expressed  in  the  very  deckiration  or  in- 
strument stipulating  such  restitution,  can  be  ac- 
cepted or  carried  into  execution  without  derogat- 
ing from  the  maxim  of  law  touching  the  inherent 
and  essential  dignity  of  the  crown  of  GreatBritain? 
All  that  we  know  of  the  debate  which  followed  is, 
that  twenty-two  peers  divided  with  Chatham,  and 
sixty-nine  against  him.  On  the  14th  of  February 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  moved  for  an  address  to 
the  king  in  approbation  of  the  convention,  and 
of  the  wise  and  moderate  measures  which  had 
been  em^jloyed  to  procure  it.  Another  vehe- 
ment and  unreported  debate  followed,  and  the 
minority  entered  a  protest  in  eleven  ai-ticles. 
The  opposition  was  equally  warm  and  equally 
iueifectual  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  as 
far  as  parliament  was  concerned,  the  matter  of 
Falkland  Island  was  set  at  rest.  But  out  of 
doors  it  long  continued  to  be  a  vexed  question ; 
one  party  maintaining  that  the  honour  of  the 
country  had  been  meanly  sacrificed,  and  that,  in 
the  convention,  there  was  a  secret  article  imply- 
ing that,  after  all,  we  were  to  give  up  Port  Eg- 
mont.  Upon  this  sitle  it  was  attempted  to  be 
proved  by  the  powerful,  caustic  Junius,  and  by 
other  writers,  that  the  possession  of  Port  Egmont 
was  of  tlie  utmost  importance  to  us,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  in  a  military  sense,  and  that  the 
Falkland  group  was  highly  favoured  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  and  would  be  invaluable  in  the  hands 
of  any  great  power.  To  combat  these  opinions 
Dr.  Johnson  took  np  the  pen  political,  and  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Thoughts  concei'imig  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  written  with  more  vigour  of  style 
than  geographical  knowledge,  he  laboured  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  whole  group  was  worth  little 
or  nothing,  and  that  it  would  have  been  mon- 
strously absurd  to  go  to  war  about  them.  John- 
son was  at  least  as  far  from  the  truth  as  Junius. 
Those  islands  contain  numerous  and  excellent 
harbours ;  and  Port  Egmont  in  East  Falkland, 
and  Berkeley  Sound  in  West  Falkland,  are  two 
safe  and  spacious  bays,  with  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  the  largest  men-of-war,  and  excel- 
lent anchoring  ground.  The  climate,  though 
changeable,  is  healthy,  bearing  a  jiretty  close  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Enffland.  Antiscorbutic 
plants,  of  such  inestimable  value  to  mariners, 
grow  there  in  abundance.  All  vegetation  is  rapid; 
the  soil  in  the  plains  is  very  good.     The  islands 


swarm  witli  rabbits,  which  are  unusually  large, 
and  have  a  fine  fur ;  the  penguins  which  visit  the 
shores  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  e<;gs ; 
seals  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  sea  abounds 
with  good  fish.  Other  comestible  resoiu'ces  exist 
in  wild  ducks  and  other  game,  in  herds  of  wild 
horned  cattle  and  wild  hogs  ;  and  there  is  a  breed 
of  horses,  small  in  size,  but  very  hardy.' 

But,  even  if  the  Falkland  Islands  had  been  as 
barren  and  as  valueless  as  Dr.  Johnson  chose  to 
represent  them,  it  behoved  England  to  resent  the 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  falling  upon  her 
little  colony  at  Port  Egmont  in  a  time  of  peace. 
Any  mean  submission  to  a  small  injury  or  affront 
inevitably  leads  to  a  greater ;  and  until  states, 
and  governments,  and  individuals  be  better  than 
they  are — until  some  notable  improvement  takes 
place  in  human  nature — the  best  way  to  preserve 
peace  is  always  to  be  ready  for  a  war. 

The  House  of  Commons  engaged  in  another 
long  and  troublesome  quarrel  with  jsrinters  and 
publishers.  Hithei'to,  the  mutilated,  and  occa- 
sionally invented  sjDeeches  of  honourable  mem- 
bers and  noble  lords  had  only  appeared  under 
fictitious  names  in  montldy  magazines  and  other 
pei'iodical  works,  published  at  considerable  in- 
tervals. By  this  system  the  public  were  par- 
tially informed  of  what  their  repi^esentatives  had 
done ;  but  they  did  not  get  this  information  till 
after  discussion  was  completely  over,  and  the 
matter  in  debate  settled.  Thus,  all  power  of  in- 
terfering with  or  influencing  the  discussion,  either 
by  petitions,  or  by  the  exposure  of  misstatements 
or  false  reasoning,  or  by  any  other  demonstration 
of  opinion,  nnght  be  said  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  j^eople.  Wilkes,  the  Letters  of  Junius,  the 
interest  felt  about  the  Falkland  Island  question, 
the  growing  enlightenment  and  curiosity  of  the 
people,  with  the  eff'orts  made  by  the  legislature 
to  repress  it — all  contributed  to  make  the  public 
long  for  a  full  reporting  newspa2:)er,  and  encour- 
aged the  printers  to  venture  ujion  giving  the 
proceedings  of  parliament  (in  as  far  as  they  could 
procure  the  information)  from  week  to  week,  or 
from  day  to  day,  as  they  occurred,  instead  of 
giving  them,  as  formerly,  as  mere  matters  of  his- 
tory or  chronicle  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
parliament  sitting  in  the  year  1771,  had  been 
labouring  with  all  their  might  to  shut  their 
doors,  and  to  keep  them  shut,  in  the  face  of  the 
nation,  to  choke  all  attempts  at  publicity,  and  to 
seclude  themselves  as  rigorously  as  a  retired  jury, 
or  as  a  secret  iiresponsible  tribunal.  The  news- 
paper people,  who  must  have  foreseen,  and  who, 
no  doubt,  provided  for  what  followed,  began  to 
give  accounts  of  debates  as  they  occurred  about 
Januar3^  On  the  5th  of  Februaiy  Colonel  Geoi-ge 
Onslow,  now  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
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rose  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  to  denounce  the 
insolence  and  wickedness  of  these  proceedings ; 
and  to  move  the  reading  of  the  resokitions  of  the 
26th  of  February,  1728.  The  resolutions  were 
read  accordingly,  being  to  this  eifect : — "  That  it 
is  an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach  of  piivilege  of 
this  house  for  any  person  to  presume  to  give  in 
written  or  jjrinted  newspajaers  any  account  or  j 
minutes  of  debate,  or  other  i^oceedings  of  this 
house,  or  any  part  thereof ;  and  that,  upon  dis- 
covery of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of 
any  such  written  or  printed  newspaper,  this  house 
will  proceed  against  the  offenders  with  the  ut- 
most severity."  It  was  then  ordei'ed  tliat  there 
should  be  a  call  of  the  house  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary. Upon  that  day  Onslow  renewed  liis  com- 
plaints, and  said  that  the  newspaper  peo])le  had 
been  calling  him  names.  "  They  call  me,"  said 
he,  "little  Cocking  George  I  but  I  am  a  cock  they 
will  not  easily  beat.  I  never  will  give  up  this 
point !"  Alderman  Trecothick  said,  "  I  wish  every 
man  in  England  might  hear  what  passes  in  this 
house.  I  doubt  whether  this  house  has  a  right 
to  punish  publications  respecting  public  pro- 
ceedings, if  they  are  given  correctly."  Burke  de- 
livered a  good  sjieech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said,  "As  long  as  there  is  an  interest  out  of  doore 
to  examine  the  proceedings  of  jiarliament,  so  long 
will  you  find  men  that  will  do  what  these  printers 
have  done."  Onslow's  stern  award  wjis,  however, 
carried  by  a  majority  of  ninety  against  fifty-five, 
and  two  of  the  printers,  Thomjison  and  Wheble, 
wei-e  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  to  answer 
the  charge  of  infringing  the  standing  order,  &c.* 
Tlie  printers  took  no  notice  of  the  order;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  Avas  directed  to  take  them  into  custody. 
That  functionary  could  not  find  them,  and  was 
taunted  and  laughed  at  while  prosecuting  his 
search.  On  the  1st  of  March  there  was  anuthtr 
debate  upon  printers ;  and  it  was  moved  by 
ministers  tliat  Evans  should  attend  at  the  bar. 
Mr.  Whitworth  moved  to  add,  "and  with  all  his 
compositors,  pressmen,  type,  and  devils."  Mr. 
James  Townshend  begged  that  "the  devils," 
at  least,  might  be  left  out ;  but  Burke  said, 
"  The  devil  is  the  most  material  jiersou  in  all 
this  business — the  most  material  evidence  for 
discovery !"  Sir  Cecil  "Wray,  who  did  not  like 
these  facetite,  comjjlained  that  on  both  sides  gen- 
tlemen were  behaving  in  a  gross  and  ludicrous 
manner.  In  the  end,  a  motion  for  adjournment 
being  lost,  Evans,  the  printei-,  was  ordered  to 
attend."  Evans  treated  the  order  with  contempt. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  Colonel  Onslow  moved  for 
an  address  to  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
offering  a  reward  of  £50  for  the  apprehension 
of  either  of  the  contumacious  printers.      This 
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was  agreed  to,  and  the  royal  jjroclamation  was 
issued  accordingly.  On  the  12th  of  March,  the 
gallant  colonel  enlarged  the  campaign  by  de- 
nouncing six  more  printers  as  guilty  of  the  same 
enormities.  The  minority,  though  weak  in  num- 
bers, had  made  a  strong  opposition  at  every  stage 
of  these  harsh  proceedings :  they  now  kept  up 
the  debate  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
divided  the  house  no  fewer  than  fom-  and  twenty 
times  I  The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  14th, 
when  twelve  more  divisions  took  place,  but  it 
was  in  the  end  carried  by  an  immense  majority 
that  all  the  printei*^  accused  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  house.  On  the  next  day  (the 
loth  of  Mai'ch)  Wheble  was  carried  before  Alder- 
man Wilkes  by  another  printer,  or  jn-inter's  man, 
named  Twyne  Carpenter.  Wilkes  instantly  dis- 
charged Wheble  from  custody,  and  made  him 
enter  into  his  own  recognisance  to  prosecute  Cai*- 
penter  at  the  next  Old  Bailey  sessions  for  false 
imprisonment  or  an  illegal  arrest.  Then  Wheble 
went  at  large  and  Carpenter  claimed  the  £50 
reward,  as  having  done  his  part  in  apprehending 
one  of  the  printers  and  carrying  him  before  a 
magistrate.  The  secretaiy  of  state  refused  to 
pay  the  money,  as  government  suspected  his  in- 
tention in  carrying  his  prisoner  before  AVilkes. 
AV^ilkes  wrute  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  justify 
his  own  conduct,  and  to  declare  that  the  pro- 
clamation did  not  charge  Wheble  with  any  crime, 
and  that  the  taking  him  into  custody  had  been  a 
gross  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
of  the  chaptered  privileges  of  the  city.  On  the 
same  day  Thompson,  another  printer  named  in 
the  i:»roclamation,  was  carried  before  Alderman 
Oliver,  who  folluwed  Wilkes'  example,  and  dis- 
charged him.  Of  the  six  other  printers  charged 
by  Colonel  Onslow,  four  presented  themselves; 
a  fifth  (W.  Woodfall)  could  not  attend,  being 
alieady  in  custody  in  Newg.ite  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  sixth  (Millar)  refused 
to  obey  the  summons  of  the  commons.  Colonel 
(.)nslow  obtained  another  order  to  the  serjeant- 
at-arms.  The  Serjeant  sent  into  the  city  Whit- 
ham,  one  of  the  messengaw,  who,  instead  of 
taking  Millar,  was  taken  ]n-isoner  himself  by 
John  Town,  a  city  constable,  who  cairied  him 
off  to  Guildhall.  Wilkes,  the  sitting  alderman, 
said  he  had  finished  the  business  of  the  day  and 
would  not  enter  upon  the  case.  The  messenger 
was  then  conveyed  by  Millar  and  the  constable 
to  the  Mansion-house.  The  lord-mayor.  Brass 
Crosby,  being,  or  jn-etending  to  be  indisposed, 
the  mes.senger  wiis  kept  there  for  three  houi-s. 
Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
lord-mayor,  attended  by  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  ad- 
mitted the  parties,  among  whom  was  now  in- 
cluded the  deputy  serjeant-at-arms.  The  printer 
having  stated  his  complaint,  the  ma^'or  asked 
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the  messenger  by  what  authority  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  commit  the  assault?  Tlie  messenger 
pleaded  the  order  of  the  speaker  of  the  commous, 
aud  produced  his  warrant ;  and  then  the  deputy- 
serjeant  announced  in  a  technical  aud  solemn 
manner,  that  he  was  there  by  the  speaker's 
command  to  carry  off  not  only  the  messenger  but 
also  his  prisoner  Millar.  The  bold  triumvirate 
who  sat  in  judgment  represented  that  by  the 
city  charters  no  caption  could  be  made  east  of 
Temple  Bar  without  the  authority  of  the  lord- 
mayor  ;  and  that  the  arrest  of  any  citizen  by 
one  who  was  neither  peace-officer  nor  constable 
was  an  offence  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  dis- 
charged Millar  out  of  the  custody  of  the  messen- 
ger, and  then  allowed  the  printer  and  his  wit- 
nesses to  i^rove  the  assault  which  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  him,  and  which  consisted  in  the 
messenger's  having  taken  hold  of  him  by  the 
arm.  By  direction  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  the 
messenger  refused  to  give  bail ;  and  thereupon 
the  Lord -mayor  Crosby  and  Aldermen  Wilkes 
and  Oliver  signed  a  warrant  committing  him  to 
the  Compter.  The  officers  came  in  to  carry  off 
the  messenger,  but  bail  was  then  offered  and  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  deputy-serjeant  and  the  messen- 
ger took  their  dej^arture  for  the  more  courtly 
end  of  the  town.  Crosby  was  a  stanch  lord- 
mayor,  and  Oliver  an  intrepid  alderman,  but  in 
all  these  transactions  people  perceived  the  daring 
genius  of  John  Wilkes.  Alderman  Sawbridge 
and  Mr.  Sheriff  Towushend  took  no  sort  of  part 
in  the  pi*oceedings,  and  differed  in  opinion  from 
those  who  did  ;  and  even  Chatham  thought  that 
the  lord-mayor  and  his  two  allies  had  gone  rather 
too  far  in  committing  the  messenger  of  the  house 
and  holding  him  to  bail.'  The  deputy  serjeant- 
at-ai-ms,  on  the  18th  of  March,  rej^orted  what 
had  passed  to  tlie  commons ;  and  the  commons, 
in  a  fury  of  indignation,  issued  orders  for  the 
lord-mayor  to  attend  in  his  place,  and  to  the 
loi-d-mayor's  clerk  to  bring  up  the  Mansion-house 
minute-book,  in  which  the  proceedings  had  been 
entered.  The  lord -mayor  went  down  to  the 
house,  followed  by  an  immense  mob  and  loud 
huzzas,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th.  He  alleged 
that  he  was  ill,  and  that  he  was  bound  by  his 
oaths  of  office  to  guard  the  city  franchises,  and 
to  act  as  he  had  done.  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  who 
had  been  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  people,  was 
exceedingly  irate.  He  said  that  there  were  two 
other  criminals,  aldermen  both,  and  he  moved  to 
proceed  against  Oliver,  adding,  that  delays  were 
dangerous ;  that  no  business  ought  to  go  on  till 
this  was  settled ;  that  the  question  was  whether 
the  jjrivileges  of  the  house  should  die  or  live ; 
he  also  spoke  of  assassins,  but  even  in  the  height 
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of  his  wrath  he  abstained  from  pronouncing 
the  name  of  Wilkes.  Colonel  Barre  told  Fox 
that  the  worst  kind  of  assassin  was  he  who  stabs 
a  man  behind  his  back.  As  none  of  his  enemies 
ventured  to  name  Willies,  liis  friend  Sir  Joseph 
Mawbey  stood  up,  and,  with  a  very  obvious 
motive,  begged  to  move  the  attendance  of  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.,  &c.,  saying  that,  as  they  had  at- 
tacked the  lord -mayor  and  Oliver,  it  woidd  be 
exceedingly  strange  if  they  passed  over  Wilkes, 
who  had  taken  so  capital  a  part  in  the  city  pro- 
ceedings. The  house  was  thus  obliged  to  meddle 
again  with  this  dangerous  adversary,  and  to  com- 
mand his  attendance  at  the  bar.  Wilkes  set 
them  at  defiance,  refusing  to  attend  unless  in  his 
seat,  as  member  for  Middlesex !  Tlie  summons 
was  rejDeated  three  several  times,  but  without 
producing  any  effect.  "  I  observe,"  said  Wilkes, 
in  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  "that  no  notice  is  taken 
of  me  in  your  order  as  a  member  of  the  house, 
and  that  I  am  not  required  to  attend  in  my  place: 
both  these  circumstances  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  my  case,  and  I  hold  them  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  In  the  name  of  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex  I  again  demand  my  seat, 
having  the  honour  of  being  freely  chosen,  by  a 
very  great  majority,  one  of  the  representatives 
for  the  said  county."  Nothing  remained  but  com- 
]3ulsion,  and  this  ministers  were  afraid  of  using. 
His  majesty  had  said,  "  I  ivill  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  that  devil  Wilkes."-  And  so  he  was 
left  to  do  as  he  pleased.  Tliis  avowed  weakness 
with  regard  to  one  who  was  considered  as  being 
the  very  head  and  front  of  tlie  offence,  brought 
the  whole  cabinet  into  contempt.  The  lord- 
mayor's  clerk  appeared  with  the  minute-book, 
and,  submitting  to  the  house,  erased  the  commit- 
ment of  the  messenger  and  the  whole  of  that 
record ;  for  which  conduct  a  severe  reprimand 
was  passed  ujDon  him  by  a  general  court  of  alder- 
men.^ The  town-clerk  was  amusing  himself  at 
Bath,  so  that  the  charters  of  the  city  could  not 
be  had  for  reference ;  and,  on  this  account,  and 
because  of  the  mayor's  indisposition,  some  delay 
was  allowed.  But  on  the  25th  of  March,  the 
lord -mayor  aud  Alderman  Oliver  were  both  in 
the  house.  His  lordship  refused  the  assistance  of 
counsel  under  limitations  proposed,  which  were, 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  dispute  the 
privileges  of  the  commons;  and  spoke  at  large 
in  his  own  defence,  reading,  among  other  things, 
the  oaths  of  office  and  city  charter.    Mr.  Welbore 
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^  We  have  examined  the  minute  book  at  the  Mansion-house. 
Tlie  erasure — in  all  about  ten  lines — seema  to  have  been  done 
by  a  very  angry  or  determined  pen.  It  is  so  broad  aud  black 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  read  the  words  beneath.  It  apjieaM  that 
MiUar  was  accompanied  by  Henry  Page,  of  Newgate  Street, 
printer,  and  by  John  Topping,  of  Little  Old  Bailey,  printer ; 
and  that  Millar  was  regularly  boimd  over  to  prosecute  the 
messenger. 
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Ellis  moved  the  ministerial  resolutions — "  That, 
to  release  a  person  taken  by  virtue  of  the  speaker's 
warrant,  to  apprehend  a  messenger  of  the  house 
for  executing  his  warrant,  and  to  hold  the  mes- 
senger to  bail  for  such  pretended  assault,  were  all 
breaches  of  privilege;"  and,  upon  a  division,  at 
midnight,  this  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  272 
against  90.  After  this  division,  Sir  George  Sa- 
ville,  Lord  George  Cavendish,  Mr.  Dowdeswell, 
and  other  members  of  opposition,  seceded,  and 
the  lord-mayor,  on  account  of  his  health,  was  al- 
lowed to  withdraw.  The  mob  waiting  outside  the 
house  I'eceived  the  mayor  with  loud  huzzas,  took 
the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  dragged  him 
home  in  triumph.  All  the  avenues  to  the  house 
were  crowded,  many  members  were  insulted,  and 
the  magistrates  of  Westminster  were  called  in  to 
keep  the  j^eace  and  disperse  the  mob.  Late  as  it 
was,  ministers  proposed  to  proceed  against  the 
alderman.  The  ojiposition  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment; but  this  was  negatived  by  214  against  97. 
When  the  alderman  was  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence, he  said,  he  owned  and  gloried  in  the  fact 
laid  to  his  charge ;  and,  as  he  expected  little  from 
tlieir  justice,  he  defied  their  power.  This  ]wo- 
voked  Lord  North,  who  had  not  meant  to  go  so 
far,  to  ])rompt  Welbore  Ellis  to  move  the  alder- 
man's commitment  to  the  Tower.  Alderman  Oli- 
ver asked  leave  to  call  at  his  own  house  before 
going  to  prison,  which  was  granted ;  the  liouse 
then,  at  four  in  the  morning,  adjourned,  and,  at 
seven  o'clock,  the  alderman  was  carried  quietly 
to  the  Tower. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  and  outrageous  debate. 
Alderman  Towushend  had  declaimed  against  wan- 
ton abuse  of  privilege  by  both  houses,  ami  their 
foul  attempt  to  keep  the  people  ignorant  of  what 
they  were  doing:  he  had  spoken  of  the  general 
discontent  prevailing  out  of  doors,  and  had  told 
them  that  the  real  great  cause  of  that  discontent 
was  the  king's  mother.  On  the  27tli,  the  house 
called  up  the  lord-mayor.  All  the  avenues  were 
again  beset  b}-  an  immense  mob,  who  insulted 
several  of  the  ministerial  members,  and  treated 
Loi-d  North  and  Mr.  Fox  still  more  roughly.  The 
motion  first  jjrojwsed  was,  that  the  lord-mayor, 
on  account  of  his  delicate  health,  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  Tower,  but  only  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  But  Crosby  dis- 
dained this  indulgence,  defied  the  treasury  bench, 
and  desired  that  he  might  be  sent  to  join  his  hon- 
ourable and  noble-minded  friend  in  the  Tower. 
Mr.  AVelbore  Ellis  therefore  moved  an  amend- 
n)ent  to  that  effect ;  and  this  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  202  against  39.  The  report  had  spread 
that  Lord  North  would  assuredly  resign.  His 
lordship  now  declared  that,  though  he  wished 
much  for  ease  and  retirement,  he  had  no  thought 
of  going  out;  that  nothing  but  the  king  or  the 


mob,  who  were  near  desti'oying  him  that  day, 
could  remove  him ;  and  that  he  was  determined 
to  weather  out  the  storm.  He  was  affected  to 
tears  while  he  spoke,  and  then  so  far  forgot  his 
habitual  good  nature  and  discretion,  as  to  accuse 
the  minority  of  having  hired  the  mob  to  destroy 
him.'  The  tumult  out  of  doors  continued  to  be 
so  violent,  that  the  house  was  obliged  to  stop 
business  for  some  hours ;  the  justices  of  West- 
minster came  to  the  bai-  to  declare  that  they 
could  not  read  the  riot  act,  and  that  the  consta- 
bles were  overjiowered  ;  and  upon  this  the  sheriffs 
were  called  upon,  who  went  out  of  the  house 
with  many  of  the  ])opular  members,  who  spoke 
to  the  people  and  succeeded  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity. About  ten  o'clock  at  uight  the  lord- 
mayor  left  the  house  in  custody  of  the  deputy 
sei-jeant-at-arms,  and  was  conveyed,  with  the 
homage  of  a  civic  ovation,  to  the  Tower.  The 
trick  of  adjournment  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
save  the  dignity  of  the  house  with  regard  to  the 
non-appearance  of  Wilkes.  They  had  appointed 
the  8th  of  April  for  his  compulsory  appearance 
at  the  bar,  and  they  adjourned  till  the  9th.  In 
the  meantime  all  honour  was  paid  to  the  cai>tive3 
in  the  Tower :  they  were  visited  by  the  Dukes  of 
Manchester  and  Portland,  Earls  Fitzwilliam  and 
Tankerville,  Lord  King,  Admiral  Keppel,  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  Mr.  Dowtleswell,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  many  othei-s ;  the  two  sheriffs  waited  ujwn 
them  to  exjiress  their  entire  disapprobation  of 
all  the  proceedings  against  them ;  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  common  council,  the  day  after  their 
commitment,  the  thanks  of  the  city  were  unani- 
mously voted  to  such  membei-s  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  had  supported  the  lord-mayor  and 
his  colleagues,  and  maintained  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  city.  On  Friday,  the  -Oth  of 
March,  the  two  captives  were  brought  by  habeas 
corpus  from  the  Tower  to  Lord  Chief-justice  de 
Grey's  chambers,  attended  by  a  host  of  friends. 
After  hearing  Serjeant  Glynn  and  !Mr.  Lee,  the 
lord  chief-justice  said  that  he  could  neither  bail 
nor  discharge  them.  They  wei-e  then  taken  to 
Lord  Mansfield's  chambere.  "  This,"  said  Mans- 
field, ''is  no  new  case.  I  am  obliged  to  go  by 
law  and  precedent.  I  can  neither  bail  nor  dis- 
charge you  while  the  jiarliament  is  sitting :"  and 
so  they  were  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  where 
they  remained  till  the  8th  of  May,  when  parlia- 
ment w;is  proi'ogued.  In  the  grand  milee  of  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen,  the  priutei-s  and  the  news- 
papers were  allowed  to  escape  unnoticed  and  un- 


'  The  mol>  had  seized  Lord  Xorth.  hml  got  him  amongst  them, 
and,  but  for  the  interference  of  Sir  William  Meroditli.  one  of 
tlie  chiefs  of  tlie  oniosition.  it  w:\s  thought  they  would  have 
demolislied  him.  On  the  next  day  Jlr.  Charles  Fox  coniitlained 
to  tlie  hou-se  that  he  too  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  the  mob 
in  Pahice-yaixi,  who  had  broken  the  glasses  *>f  his  carriage  and 
pelted  him  with  oranges  and  stones. 
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scathed.  They  hail,  in  fact,  obtained  advantages 
equal  to  a  victoiy,  and  had  little  more  to  fear 
from  publishing  speeches  and  debates.  Eventu- 
ally nothing  was  done,  or  even  attempted  against 
them ;  and  thus  was  established  the  practice  of 
publishing  the  debates  in  newspapers — a  practice 
now  justly  considei-ed  to  be  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive working  of  the  representative  system."  But 
for  John  Wilkes,  the  right  might  not  have  been 
established  for  years. 

To  eke  out  the  ways  and  means.  Lord  North 
thought  himself  obliged  to  resort  to  a  lottery, 
which  has  been  properly  described  as  one  of  the 
worst  ways  of  raising  money.  On  the  30th  of 
April  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election  was 
again  brought  before  the  lords  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  moved  for  expunging  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  that  subject.  Chatham  delivered 
a  long  harangue — apparently  without  being  in- 
terrupted— and  the  siseech  was  reported  at  full 
length  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  The  great  ora- 
tor had  been  consulting  with  his  friends  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  get  up  a  question  about 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  county  members ;  but  he 
collected  little  encouragement,  and  therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  moving,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
for  an  address  to  the  king  to  dissolve  the  present 
parliament  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  to  call  a 
new  one  with  all  convenient  despatch.  The  ex- 
citing speech  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  was 
also  published  forthwith  in  the  Public  Advertiser. 
It  drew  a  sad  contrast  between  the  state  of  the 
country  now  and  the  condition  it  was  in  only  a 
few  years  before.  The  ti-eaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
the  late  convention  with  Spain  concerning  the 
Falkland  Islands,  were  again  stigmatized  as  mean 
and  dishonourable;  the  occurrences  in  St.  George's 
Fields  were  again  held  up  to  detestation ;  the 
proceedings  against  Wilkes  were  once  more  re- 
capitulated ;  and  America,  where  the  storm  was 
lulled,  not  past,  was  described  as  being  injure'l, 
insulted  by  an  inept  ministry  and  corrujjt  parlia- 
ment. He  did  not  lower  the  popular  tone  in 
speaking  of  the  occurrences  in  St.  Geoi-ge's  Fields: 
he  called  them  "  murders." 

On  the  8th  of  May  an  end  was  put  to  this  long 
and  stormy  session. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax  on  the  8th  of 
June,  gave  occasion  to  much  speculation  as  to  the 
person  likely  to  succeed  him  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state.  At  first  it  was  said  that  Lord 
Weymouth  would  have  the  place  ;  and  then  it 
was  reported  that  Weymouth  was  to  be  privy 
seal,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  secretary  of  state. 
Suffolk,  in  fact,  got  Halifax's  place,  but  the  privy 


'  Changes  of  Administration  and  History  of  Parties,  in  Comii. 
to  Newspajjer ;  Purl.  HIM.;  Letters  from  Calcraft  and  Colonel 
Barre  to  Chatham,  in  Chatham  Correspondence. 


seal  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  at 
first  declined  it,  and  then  changed  his  mind.  It 
is  said  that  his  grace  made  it  the  condition  of  his 
taking  the  privy  seal  that  he  should  not  attend 
the  cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  his  party, 
abused  Grafton  for  taking  it  on  any  condition. 
The  conduct  of  Chatham  while  holding  the  privy 
seal,  might  have  served  as  a  precedent  for  Graf- 
ton's holding  office  without  performing  any  of  its 
duties.  The  Earl  of  Suftblk,  the  new  secretary 
of  state,  insisted  that  his  friend  Lord  Hyde,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Clarendon,  should  be  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Strange ;  and  Lord  Hyde  begged  that 
the  salary  attached  to  that  office  should  be  aug- 
mented. The  colour  of  the  cabinet  was  scarcely 
altered  by  these  changes,  for,  though  Halifax  had 
once  passed  for  a  Whig,  it  seems  to  have  been 
more  fi'om  his  name  and  descent,  than  from  any 
active  principles  of  his  own.  The  restoration  of 
Grafton,  however,  caused  a  great  stir;  and  moved, 
more  thoroughly  than  anything  else  had  done, 
the  atrabilious  rancour  of  Junius,  who  had  prided 
himself  on  having  driven  his  grace  into  retire- 
ment. On  the  22d  of  June  he  addressed  his  grace 
through  the  columns  of  the  Public  Advertiser  in 
a  ti'emendous  letter,  written  with  unusual  care 
and  with  a  concentration  of  spite.  The  king  was 
no  more  spared  than  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Wilkes,  not  satisfied  with  his  alderman's  gown, 
was  now  aspiring  to  be  sheriff,  and  his  preten- 
sions wei*e  sujijDorted  by  the  great  ward  of  Far- 
ringdou,  and  by  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
coiTrt  took  alarm,  and  made  use  of  all  its  influ- 
ence to  prevent  his  election.  Yet  Wilkes  was 
ultimately  elected,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
Alderman  Bull. 

Contrary  to  usual  custom,  par- 
liament did  not  meet  till  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  On  the  21st  of  January  the 
king  opened  it  with  a  speech  Avhich  said  nothing. 
The  addresses  were  passed  in  both  houses  with- 
out a  division.  On  the  29th  of  January,  in  a 
committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Buller  informed  the 
house  that  his  majesty  expected  they  would  vote 
a  considerable  augmentation  to  our  naval  force, 
as  additional  ships  were  required  in  the  Levant, 
where  Russia  was  carrying  on  a  maritime  war 
with  Tui'key ;  in  the  East  Indies,  where  France 
seemed  to  be  collecting  a  force  ;  and  in  Jamaica 
and  the  West  India  seas.  He  said  that  the 
whole  force  need  not  exceed  25,000  men,  includ- 
ing 0664  marines.  Colonel  Barre  condemned  the 
whole  conduct  of  ministers  as  dark,  mysterious, 
and  inexplicable ;  and  said  that  they  were  espe- 
cially blameable  for  not  telling  the  house  honestly 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  called  for  25,000 
men.  He  treated  the  boasts  of  wisdom  and  mo- 
deration in  managing  the  Falkland  Island  quarrel 
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with  contempt,  and  denied  that  ministers  had 
prevented  war.  "  You  know  well,"  said  he,  "  to 
whom  you  owe  this  uncertain  peace — you  owe  it 
to  a  woman ! " '  He  then  alluded  to  the  triumph 
of  the  czarina  over  the  sultan  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  to  the  authority  and  insolence  which  the 
Russians  had  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea — subjects  which  were  all  ex- 
ceedingly irritating  to  the  sailors,  and  to  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  England. 
"We  have  done,  sir,"  said  he,  "something  of 
very  gi-eat  moment.  There  is  an  event  which 
has  astonished  the  world!  "We  have  seen  the 
frigates  of  Russia  in  the  centre  of  the  Archi- 
pelago !  The  assistance  of  England,  the  supplies 
of  our  dockyards,  helped  to  cany  them  thither, 
and  to  effect  their  mighty  purpose.  Have  j'ou 
well  weighed  the  nature  of  this  good  office  I  Have 
you  considered  it  to  the  bottom  ?  .  .  .  I  suppose 
you  have  endeavoured  to  avail  yourselves  of  the 
service  which  you  have  done  to  a  gi'eat  power ; 
but  if  you  have  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
czarina,  you  have  also  gained  the  eternal  hatred 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte  I "  He  then  spoke  of  our 
former  ally,  Frederick,  as  if  he  had  some  fore- 
knowledge of  the  schemes  against  Poland  enter- 
tained by  that  great  soldier,  but  selfish  despot 
and  remorseless  politician.  "  Have  you  consi- 
dered," said  he,  "  what  the  King  of  Prussia  is 
doing?  His  conduct  is  threatening,  dark,  and 
mysterious.  ...  1  suspect  there  is  something 
concealed  that  requires  this  great  armament." 
Mr.  Buller's  motion,  however,  was  carried  with- 
out a  division." 

As  early  as  the  2()th  of  February  a  message 
was  delivered  to  parliament  from  the  king,  stat- 
ing that  the  right  of  approving  all  marriages  in 
the  royal  family  had  ever  belonged  to  the  kings 
of  this  realm  as  matter  of  prerogative,  but  re- 
commending both  houses  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  whether  it  might  not  be  wi.se  and 
expedient  to  sup2)ly  the  defect  of  the  laws,  and, 
by  some  new  provision,  more  effectually  to  guard 
the  descendants  of  George  II.  from  marrying 
without  the  consent  of  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
successors.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  mes- 
sage are  soon  told.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  second  of  the  king's  surviving  bro- 
thers, after  seducing  the  young  and  handsome 
wife  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  figuring  in  a  cn'm. 
con.  trial  on  that  account,  in  the  year  1770,  con- 
tracted, in  November,  1771,  a  private  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Horton,  widow  of  Christopher  Horton, 
Esq.,  of  Cotton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Irnham  and  sister  of  that 
Colonel  Luttrcll  who  had,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  been   keejjing  Wilkes'    seat    Marra   in   the 

'  Louis  XV  "s  mistress,  Madame  Uu  Bany. 
^  CavencUsh's  Dtbatts. 


House  of  Commons.  Junius  had  told  the  people 
that  this  high  marriage  of  his  sister  was  one  of 
the  rewards  which  the  colonel  received  for  his 
services  to  ministere  and  his  offences  against  the 
constitution.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  heard  of 
the  mis-alliauce,  he  sternly  forbade  his  brother 
the  court.  In  the  following  spring  his  majesty's 
other  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ventured, 
nevertheless,  to  make  public  his  marriage  with 
the  charming  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of  Walde- 
grave,  to  whom  he  had  been  privately  united 
some  five  or  six  years.  There  were,  perhaps, 
good  and  solid  gi-ounds  of  a  political  nature  for 
objecting  to  this  kind  of  union  between  members 
of  the  royal  family  and  subjects ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  George  III.,  and  still  more  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  was  absolutely  fanatic  on  these 
subjects,  based  their  objections  and  their  resent- 
ments on  feelings  much  more  pei-sonal.  Both  en- 
tertained extreme  notions  as  to  the  dignity  con- 
ferred by  birth  and  remote  descent ;  both  believed 
as  firm!}'  as  if  it  were  an  article  of  religious  faith, 
that  the  blood  of  princes  was  contaminated  by 
any  admixture  with  less  precious  blood.  They 
prided  themselves  on  the  antiquity  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  on  the  family  of  Guel])h,  and  the 
"antique  brood"  of  Este,  from  which  they  were 
equally  descended,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  ninth  century.  Accord- 
in<r  to  the  embarrassing  scheme  of  her  countrvmen 
the  Germans,  and  according  to  Queen  Charlotte's 
own  belief,  there  was  not  in  all  England  a  single 
family  that  could  substantiate  its  claim  to  pure 
unmixed  descent,  or  to  real  nobility  ;  but  the 
families  out  of  which  the  two  royal  dukes  had 
chosen  their  wives  were  deficient  in  aristocratic 
pretensions,  even  in  the  less  severe  construction 
of  the  Entclish  heralds.  The  Luttrella  were  an 
undistinguished  stock  of  Irish  Protestants.  The 
beautiful  Countess-dowager  Waldegrave  wiis  the 
natural  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Waljiole,  brother 
to  the  great  minister,  whose  father  was  a  i)lain 
country  gentleman,  a  Noi-folk  squire  of  the  second 
or  third  magnitude.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  forbidden  the  court  like  Cumberland ;  and  so 
lasting  was  the  royal  resentment,  that  for  ten 
years  neither  of  these  brothers  was  received  by 
king  or  queen.  In  ready  compliance  with  his 
majesty's  message,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  which  it  was  declared  that 
none  of  the  royal  family,  being  under  the  age  of 
twenty -five  years,  should  marry  without  the 
king's  consent ;  after  attaining  that  age  they  were 
at  liberty,  in  case  of  the  king's  refusal,  to  ajiply 
to  the  privy  council,  by  announcing  the  name  of 
the  pei"son  they  were  desirous  to  espouse,  and  if, 
within  a  year,  neither  House  of  Parliament  should 
address  the  king  against  it,  the  man-iage  might 
be  legally  solemnized ;  but  all  pei-sons  a-ssisting 
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in,  or  knowing  of  an  intention  in  any  of  the  royal 
family  to  marry  without  fulfilling  these  cere- 
monies, and  not  disclosing  it,  incurred  the  pen- 
alties of  a  premunire.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  bill  was  vehemently  opposed  in  all  its  stages, 
and  the  house  divided  on  the  second  reading,  on 
the  pi'eamble,  and  on  every  one  of  its  clauses. 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  opposition ;  he  said  that  the  royal 
family  might  in  time  become  so  extensive  as  to 
include  thousands  of  individuals,  and  that  it 
Avould  be  barbarous  to  jn-etend  to  enforce,  and 
im2:)ossible  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  act 
upon  so  many  persons.  But  every  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  bill,  as  originally  framed 
by  the  crown  lawyers,  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  ninety  against  twenty-six.  Two  strong  pro- 
tests were  entered  upon  the  journals,  and  the  bill 
was  .sent  down  to  the  commons.  There  it  was 
opposed  with  still  more  violence.  Upon  the 
final  division,  which  carried  the  bill,  the  minis- 
terial majority  was  less  overwhelming  than  usual, 
being  only  168  against  115.  During  the  debate 
none  but  members  of  the  house  were,  allowed  to 
be  present,  though  many  of  the  peers  made  ap- 
plication for  admittance.  "  Nothing,"  writes 
Shelburne,  "  but  the  manner  of  carrying  through 
that  registered  edict  could  have  excited  any  feel- 
ing on  that  subject." ' 

In  closing  the  present  session  on  the  10th  of 
June,  the  king  exj^i'essed  his  great  satisfaction  at 
the  temper  and  moderation  displayed  by  parlia- 
ment on  this  imjDortant  marriage  question.  Lord 
North,  who,  in  spite  of  his  somnolency,  had  im- 
proved himself  as  a  man  of  business,  seemed  now 
firmly  seated,  and  this  appearance  or  conviction 
augmented  his  real  strength,  and  brought  over 
the  waverers  and  time-sei'vers  to  his  side.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  session  which  had  just  ended, 
North  saw  clearly  that  he  was  about  to  lose  the 
support  of  one  of  the  best  of  his  debaters,  and 
the  most  promising  of  all  his  orators  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  was  Fox,  whose  con- 
version to  Whig  principles  was  somewhat  sudden. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  Gibbon  had  written 
to  his  friend — "  Charles  Fox  is  commenced  pa- 
triot, and  is  already  attempting  to  pronounce  the 
Avords  country,  liberty,  corruption,  &c. ;  with  what 
success,  time  will  discover.  Yesterday  he  resigned 
the  admiralty.  The  story  is  that  he  could  not 
prevail  on  ministers  to  join  with  him  in  his  in- 
tended rejjeal  of  the  marriage  act  (a  favourite 
measure  of  his  father,  who  opposed  it  from  its 
origin),  and  that  Charles  very  judiciously  thought 
Lord  Holland's  friendship  imported  him  more 


'  Letter  to  Cliatham,  in  Chatham  Cnrrespovdence.  Wliile  it 
was  depending  h\  parliament,  some  perison  said  that  the  bill 
should  be  entitled,  "An  act  to  encourage  foiiiioation  and 
adultery  in  the  descendants  of  George  II." 


than  Lord  Nortli's."  But  ministers  felt  the  value 
of  the  services  they  had  thus  lost,  and  Charles 
Fox,  in  the  most  humiliating  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, probably  felt  the  want  of  ministerial  pay: 
we  shall  soon  find  him  returning  to  oftice  under 
Lord  North,  and  to  a  better  place  than  the  one 
he  had  quitted. 

But  if  the  royal  mind  was  tranquillized  by  in- 
creasing assurances  of  the  stability  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  weakness  of  opposition,  it  was 
harassed  during  this  year  by  various  domestic 
afHictions  and  anxieties.  Tlie  Princess-dowacrer 
of  Wales  died  suddenly  on  the  6th  of  February, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age;  and  before 
her  death,  her  daughter,  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen 
of  Denmark,  was  hurled  from  a  throne,  and  cast 
into  a  prison,  with  the  darkest  imputations  on 
her  character.  This  unfortunate  princess,  the 
youngest  of  the  king's  surviving  sisters,  and  said 
to  have  been  the  dearest,  was  married,  as  already 
related,  in  1766,  to  Christian  VII.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, whose  mean  appearance  and  physical  de- 
fects were  not  relieved  by  any  high  moi-al  or 
intellectual  qualities.  Yet  such  as  he  was.  Chris- 
tian was  a  most  absolute  sovereign.  He  had  for 
his  chief  favourite,  and  tlien  for  his  prime  minis- 
ter. Count  Struensee,  who  had  studied  medicine 
and  law,  and  had  renounced  both  ^professions  for 
the  more  profitable  life  of  a  courtier.  Struensee 
l^ossessed  considerable  abilities,  a  handsome  per- 
son, and  manners  much  more  dignified  and  win- 
ning than  those  of  his  master,  the  royal  Dane.- 
It  was  soon  observed  that  the  young  queen  was 
as  fond  of  his  society  as  was  her  husband  ;  and 
that  the  favourite  conversed  with  her  in  very  fa- 
miliar tei'ms.  The  queen,  gay,  light-hearted,  and 
thoughtless,  appears  never  to  have  had  an  idea 
that  she  was  watched  by  unfriendly  eyes.  From 
her  first  arrival  in  Denmark,  Juliana  Maria,  the 
queen-dowager,  had  taken  a  strong  dislike  to  her; 
and  this  aversion  was  increased  when  it  was  seen 
that  Matilda  and  Struensee,  with  the  assistance 
of  Brandt,  a  young  nobleman,  exercised  complete 
authority  over  the  indolent  and  imbecile  king, 
and  directed  the  government  as  they  chose,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  dowager  and  her  ])arty,  who 
had  hitherto  ruled  the  state  at  will.  Juliana 
Maria's  friends  were  numerous  and  powerful,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  nobility,  who  were  incensed 
at  seeing  a  man  of  no  hereditaiy  rank  \)\\t  at  the 
head  of  the  government. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  January,  1772, 


-  King  Christian's  neglect  of  his  young  wife  began  soon  after 
his  man-iage.  In  17(38,  when  he  set  out  upon  a  tour,  during 
which  he  passed  several  months  in  England,  made  a  long  stay 
in  Paris,  and  visited  nearly  every  court  in  Europe,  ho  left  his 
wife  beliind  him  in  Denmark  to  be  harassed  and  tormented  by 
his  step  mother,  Juliana  Maria.  It  was  in  the  coiu'se  of  these 
travels  that  lie  became  acquainted  with  Stniensee,  who  was 
then  practising  physic  at  Altona. 
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at  an  early  hour,  and  not  long  after  the  young 
queen  had  retired  to  rest  from  a  masked  ball,  her 
apax'tment  was  suddenly  entered  by  a  female 
attendant,  who  presented  to  lier  a  written  order 
from  the  king,  to  remove  instantly  from  Copen- 
hagen. It  is  said  that  this  order  had  been  pro- 
cured, a  few  minutes  before,  by  the  qneen-dow- 
ager,  her  son  Frederick  (Christian's  half-brother), 
and  two  nobles,  who  terrified  the  king  into  the 
belief  that  his  wife  and  Struensee  were  actually 
conspiring  to  depose  him.  As  soon  as  Matilda 
had  read  the  order,  she  spi-ang  out  of  her  bed 
and  ran  towards  her  husband's  aj)artment,  but, 
seeing  Connt  Rantzau,  the  minister  for  foi'eign 
affairs,  in  the  ante-chamber,  she  went  back  to 
hei-  room  to  attend  to  her  dress.  When  she  again 
attempted  to  seek  the  king,  she  was  .seized  by 
Rantzau,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  Struensee, 
but  who  had  deserted  his  friend,  and  by  thi-ee 
oflicers  with  drawn  swords,  who  hurried  her 
away,  half  dressed  as  she  was,  and  forced  her, 
shrieking  and  resisting,  into  a  carriage,  whicli 
was  driven  with  headlong  speed  to  the  castle  of 
(Ji'onborg,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal. She  was  immured  in  that  fortress  with  an 
English  lady  of  her  suite,  and  her  infant  daugli- 
ter,  the  Princess  Louisa,  whom  she  was  suckling 
at  the  time.  In  the  meanwhile  Struensee  and 
Bi'andt  were  seized  by  Colonel  KoUer  Banner, 
conveyed  to  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen,  cast  into 
dungeons,  and  loaded  with  irons.  That  night 
there  was  a  general  illumination  in  Copenhagen; 
and  l)y  the  next  morning  the  queen-dowager  and 
iior  ])arty  had  taken  entire  possession  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  displaced  eveiy  one  that  adhered 
either  to  Struensee  or  to  the  young  queen.  The 
treatment  of  the  fallen  minister  and  liis  col- 
league, Brandt,  was  barbarous  in  the  extreme. 
Struensee  was  chained  so  closely  to  the  wall  of 
his  cold  damp  dungeon  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
turn  himself ;  he  was  frequently  deprived  of  tlie 
connnon  necessaries  of  life,  and  was  ooca.sionally 
tlu-eatened  with  the  torture  to  make  him  confess 
all  that  his  enemies  dictated.  He  and  his  com- 
panion in  misfortiuie  were  soon  put  upon  their 
trial  before  a  special  commission,  composed  en- 
tirel}'  of  those  who  had  headed  the  ])alace  revo- 
lution, or  who  had  profited  by  it.  The  pi*oceed- 
ings  were  seci'et,  anil  conducted  with  indecent 
liast«.  Struensee  was  declai-ed  to  be  guilty  of 
adulterous  connection  with  the  young  tpieen,  and 
of  other  high  crimes ;  and  both  he  and  Brandt 
were  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  traitors,  a 
puni.shment  which,  in  Denmark,  consisted  in 
haviuEf  the  right  hand  cut  oiF  first,  and  then  the 
head. 

A  suit  of  divorce  was  then  instituted  against 
the  young  queen,  on  the  groiuid  of  a  criminal 
intim.ncv  with  Struensee ;  and  several  of  her  own 


attendants,  who  are  said,  however,  to  have  been 
placed  over  her  as  spies  by  the  dowager,  deposed 
against  her,  and  swore  to  a  number  of  criminat- 
ing or  suspicious  facts.  Matilda,  with  no  one  to 
defend  her,  without  the  power  of  procuring  wit- 
nesses, with  horrible  threats  ringing  in  her  ears, 
and  with  none  but  revengeful  enemies  before  her 
eyes,  admitted  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  many 
follies  and  indiscretions,  but  denied  that  she  had 
ever  sinned  against  the  seventh  commandment ; 
and  this  denial,  it  is  said,  she  i^epeated  in  her 
dying  moments.  Nevertheless,  the  secret  com- 
mission found  her  guilty,  and  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  divorce.  It  was  even  proposed  to  try 
her  on  a  cai)ital  charge,  with  a  view  to  set  aside 
her  son  and  daughter,  and  to  open  the  way  to  the 
throne  for  Prince  Frederick,  the  son  of  Juliana 
Mai-ia,  a  plan  which  that  dowager  had  been  pur- 
suing all  along.  If  the  unfortunate  Matilda  had 
been  a  daughter  of  one  of  those  little  jirinces  in 
Germany,  fronx  whose  families  the  Protestant 
(lyn;isties  generally  chose  their  wives,  there  is 
every  jn-obability  that  she  would  hav^e  died  on  a 
scaffold  like  Struensee,  or  have  been  immured 
for  life  in  some  dreadful  state  prison ;  but  she 
was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns 
in  Europe,  whose  hostility  was  to  be  di'eadetl ; 
and  George  III.,  by  means  of  his  ambassador, 
Sir  Robert  Murray,  remonstrated  and  menaced, 
and  finally  induced  the  Danish  court  to  agi-ee 
that  she  should  quit  the  kiugilom  and  live  luider 
the  protection  of  her  brother.  An  English  squa- 
dron pi'oceeded  to  CronT)org  to  receive  the  ile- 
throned  and  dishonoured  queen.  Her  infant 
daughter,  still  at  her  breast,  was  torn  from  her, 
and  she  embarked  in  an  agony  of  grief,  ajxpar- 
ently  insensil)le  to  everything  but  the  feelings  of 
a  mother — feelings  rendered  the  more  acute  a.s 
the  child  was  at  that  moment  sick  and  in  danger 
from  the  raea.sles.  Matilda  remained  upon  deck 
with  her  eyes  immoveably  fixed  on  the  walls  of 
Cronborg  Castle,  till  darkness  intercepted  the 
view.  The  night  was  calm  or  the  wind  contrary, 
for  on  the  following  morning  the  tall  tapering 
towel's  of  the  castle  wei*e  still  to  be  seen,  and  the 
bei'eaved  mother  could  not  be  induced  to  return 
to  the  cabin  until  the  last  visible  point  of  the 
towel's  had  sunk  below  the  horizon.  She  was 
landed  at  the  Hanoverian  seaport  of  Stade,  and 
was  thence  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Zell,  in 
Hanover,  which,  for  a  short  period,  had,  under 
very  similar  circumstances,  been  the  .abode  of 
her  great -grand  mother,  Sophia  Dorothea,  the 
uTetched  wife  of  George  I.,  and  which  was  now 
selected  by  her  brother  for  her  future  residence. 
Here  a  cheap  little  court  was  formed  for  her, 
and  her  expenses  were  supplied  out  of  the  Hano- 
verian revenue,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  out 
of  the  Engli.sh  ]irivy  purse.     Her  chief  amuse- 
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inent  was  music — an  art  a  taste  for  which  was 
hereditary  in  her  family,  aud  iu  which  she  is 
said  to  have  excelled.  She  procured  portraits  of 
lier  infant  son  and  daughter,  Avhoni  she  was  never 
to  see  again,  and  was  frequently  heard  talking  to 
them  as  if  those  shadows  had  sense  aud  life.  She 
did  not  long  survive  her  misfortunes,  dying  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1775,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  her  age,  expressing,  it  is  said,  the  most  per- 
fect forgiveness  of  all  her  enemies.  There  were 
many  and  respectable  exceptions,  but,  generally, 
writers  and  people  on  the  Continent  were  disposed 
to  believe  that  she  was  guilty  with  Struensee. 
In  England  the  contrary  belief  existed  and  has 
maintained  its  ground ;  and  when,  sixteen  years 
after  the  grave  had  closed  over  her,  and  in  a  very 
different  quarrel,  the  English  fleet,  under  Nelson 
and  Parker,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Sound,  glid- 
ing by  her  former  prison,  Cronborg  Castle,  which 
thundered  at  them  with  a  hundred  guns,  and  ap- 
peared before  Coi^enhagen  to  annihilate  the  navy 
of  Denmark,  it  was  supposed  that  many  a  British 
sailor  fought  the  more  fiercely  from  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  wrongs  or  woes  of  the  English  prin- 
cess. But  even  here  the  poetical  justice — if  such 
it  were  to  be  considered — was  not  complete  ;  for 
"the  prince  of  all  the  land,"  who  "led  on"  the 
Danes  on  that  dismal  day,  and  fought  the  English 
ships  like  a  hero,  was  the  crown  prince,  the  son 
of  Caroline  Matilda ! ' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  same  year  (1772)  a  sud- 
den revolution  took  place  at  Stockholm.  About 
half  a  century  before,  the  nobility  of  Sweden  had 
limited  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  aud  had 
erected  themselves  into  an  absolute  oppressive 
oligarchy.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  aris- 
toci'atical  government,  the  country  had  been  split 
into  two  factions,  which  were  denominated  the 
Hats  and  the  Caps.  Encouraged  by  this  division, 
and  by  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  that  the  aristo- 
cratical  senate  was  as  venal  as  it  was  proud,  and 
that  the  leaders,  who  called  themselves  patriots, 
were  in  the  pay  of  Russia,  the  reigning  sovereign, 
Gustavus  III.,  resolved  to  overthrow  the  senate 
and  re-erect  the  old  monarchical  despotism.  He 
proceeded  to  mature  his  measures  with  extreme 
secrecy  and  precaution.  He  gradually  gained 
over  the  mass  of  the  army ;  he  secured  the  affec- 
tions of  the  brave  people  of  Dalecarlia,  who  had 
established  the  dynasty  of  Gustavus  Vasa ;  he 
captivated  the  citizens,  who  were  sufficiently  tired 
of  the  arrogance,  oppression,  and  corruption  of 
the  nobles ;  and  he  secured  the  services  of  the 
burgher-guard  of  the  capital.  Without  the  shed- 
ding of  a  single  drop  of  blood,  the  revolution  was 
achieved.  The  fallen  oligarchy  left  few  causes  of 
regi'et ;  but  the  Swedes  committed  precisely  the 


same  mistake  as  the  Danes  had  done  112  years 
before,  iu  establishing  the  absolute  despotism  of 
the  crown. 

The  Czarina  Catherine  ])rofessed  great  abhor- 
rence at  this  subversion  of  national  institutions, 


'  A  curious  sequel  to  the  story  of  Matilda  is,  that  her  son 
Frederick  treated  his  wife  as  she  had  been  treated  by  liis  father. 


Catherine  II.  op  Russia. 

From  a  fine  print  by  Caroline  Watson,  after  Rosselin. 

and  talked  of  taking  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
Swedish  liberty,  which  the  Swedes  themselves 
were  weary  of.  It  was  strange  to  see  this  auto- 
cratrix  putting  herself  forward  as  the  champion 
of  freedom  ;  but  everybody  understood  her  real 
motive,  which  was  only  to  re-establish  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  that  she  might  bribe  them  and 
buy  them  as  before,  and  through  their  means 
keep  Sweden  neutral  or  subservient,  as  it  had 
hitherto  been.  But  Prussia  and  Austria  could 
not  agree  with  her  in  her  Swedish  schemes ;  and 
her  war  with  the  Turks  and  the  crisis  of  Poland 
called  oft'  her  arms  and  even  her  attention  from 
Gustavus  III.  Russia,  since  the  accession  of  this 
Semiramis,  or  Messalina,  of  the  North,  had  been 
the  scene  of  another  royal  or  imperial  murder,  as 
also  of  another  Perkin-Wai-beck-like  insurrec- 
tion. The  murder  was  that  of  the  legitimate 
Czar  Ivan,  who  had  been  dethroned  in  his  in- 
fancy in  1741,  aud  kejst  in  a  state  prison  ever 
since.  The  insurrection,  which  was  not  put  down 
without  torrents  of  blood,  was  that  of  Ynielka 
Pugatchef,  a  Don  Cossack,  who  jwetended  to  be 
Catherine's  husband,  Peter  III.,  who  had  been 
murdered  long  ago.  But  these  state  storms  and 
crimes,  aud  a  life  more  profligate  than  that  of 
any  reigning  sovereign,  did  not  prevent  Ca- 
therine from  obtaining  a  wonderful  reputation 
among  nations:  her  ambition  and  her  abilities 
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were  equally  indisputable ;  the  power  of  Russia 
continued  to  rise  uuder  her  sway ;  and  her  alli- 
ance, as  that  of  the  great  power  of  the  North, 
was  courted  by  all  the  potentates  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  the  authors  and  wits  of  Europe, 
who,  generally  s]jeaking,  were  well  paid  for  their 
jjraise — the  Voltaires,  the  D'Alemberts,  the  Di- 
derots,  the  Mullers,  the  Algarottis — eulogized  in 
verse,  and  in  much  better  prose,  the  energy  of 
her  character  and  government,  and  the  wisdom 
of  her  internal  reforms.  And  it  must  be  can- 
didly admitted  that,  in  these  reforms,  there  was 
much  that  could  fairly  challenge  a  spontaneous 
admiration.  It  was  their  boast,  and  it  was  con- 
sidei'ed  by  the  nation  as  one  of  the  brightest 
achievements  of  tlie  truly  humane  and  liberal 
Rockingliam  administration,  that  they  had  con- 
cluded (in  the  year  1766)  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Emjjress  of  Russia. 

IJut  the  year  1772  was  more  memorable  to  the 
Poles  than  to  any  other  people,  for  it  witnessed 
the  first  partition  of  their  distracted  country. 
Catherine,  who  had  nominated  to  the  throne  at 
the  last  farce  of  a  free  election  by  the  Polish 
magnates,  would  probably  have  been  contented 
for  some  time  longer  with  the  complete  influence 
and  ascendency  she  had  over  Poland;  but  cir- 
cumstances and  the  impatient  greed  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  forced  her  into  other  schemes,  and 
hurried  on  the  catastrojihe.  If  the  ]iartition  of 
Poland  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any  one  single  head, 
it  is  rather  to  Frederick  the  Great  than  (o  Cathe- 
rine, or  Maria  Theresa,  or  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
although  the  Prussian  desjjot  got  the  smallest 
number  of  square  miles  by  the  division.  This 
vast  state,  which  at  one  time  extended  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  was 
long  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Ciiristeudom 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks,  pre- 
served, with  fatal  tenacity,  au  antiquated  form 
of  govci-nment,  whilst  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
(exeej)t  Russia,  which  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
European  power  until  its  acquisitions  in  Poland) 
gradually  adapted  their  systems  to  the  change  ami 
progress  of  society.  If  some  countries  were  later 
than  others  —  if  the  degrees  of  freetlom  varied 
as  the  people  of  different  states  were  more  or 
less  advanced  in  civilization  and  political  rights, 
still,  throughout  Europe  there  was  a  jieople — a 
bourgeoisie — a  "tiers  etat;"  but  Poland,  even  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  utterly  devoid  of 
that  essential  conqwnent  of  a  nation.  The  Poli.sh 
nobles  were  the  proprietors  of  all  the  laud  ;  the 
agricultural  labourei-s  were  serfs,  "  adscript i  gle- 
ba'"  as  in  Russia ;  there  were  no  manufactures, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  In  Poland,  then,  there 
continued  to  be,  even  to  our  own  times,  no  other 
distinction  among  men  than  tliat  of  masters  and 


slaves.  All  power  Avas  in  possession  of  the  nobles, 
who  each  asserted  for  himself  the  most  absolute 
equality.  This  aristocratic  republic  was  headed 
by  a  phantom  of  a  king :  the  crown  was  elective, 
and  every  noble  could  asjjire  to  it.  The  intrigues, 
the  dissensions,  the  bloodshed  that  resulted  from 
such  a  system  may  be  easily  imagined,  and,  in- 
deed, the  crown  was  rarely  transferred,  without 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Their  singular  con- 
stitution was,  moreover,  admu-ably  adajjted  to 
produce  as  much  confusion  and  anarchy  during 
the  reigns  of  their  titular  kings  as  ensued  in  the 
interregnums.  One  of  its  first  articles  insisted 
on  the  "  liberuni  veto,"  and  the  unanimity  of  con- 
sent or  decision.  A  majority  in  the  national  diet, 
however  great,  went  for  nothing — the  opposition 
of  a  single  member  present,  or  of  a  flying  recu- 
sant, was  sufficient  to  obstruct  any  given  measure. 
In  the  dietincs,  or  jn-ovincial  assemblies,  the  same 
absurd  regulations  obtained  ;  and  in  them  a  some- 
what startling  mode  of  disposing  of  a  minority 
was  frequently  resorted  to  —  that  is,  thet/  were 
massacred  by  the  majoritj/  to  produce  an  unani- 
mity, the  sabre  being  a  more  effective  instrument 
than  oratory  or  argument. 

The  constantly  recurring  horrors  of  ci\  il  wai', 
the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  ages,  were  all  inadequate  to  make  the 
nobles  forego  this  constitution,  which  contained 
many  other  clauses  alnmst  eipially  dangerous, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  been  framed  by  the 
very  demon  of  anarchy.  A  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  its  letter  occasionally  elicited  .scenes  ])uer- 
ile  and  ridiculous ;  but  neither  al>surdity  nor 
horror  had  any  efl'ect  upon  the  Polish  nobles,  who 
clung  to  the  worst  constitution  in  the  world,  be- 
cause it  gave  every  one  of  them  a  chance  of  a 
crown  which  was  not  worth  having.  In  Poland 
every  great  state  officer  was  de  facto  independent 
of  the  crown.  The  king  was  a  mere  cipher,  and 
whenever  he  made  an  attempt  to  assert  his  pre- 
rogative, he  wa.s  siwe  to  be  oi»posed  by  a  league 
of  the  great  men  in  oflice.  Although  the  dis- 
membering and  breaking  up  of  an  European  na- 
tion seemed,  when  it  happened  (in  1772),  a  tre- 
mendous and  almost  unnatural  event,  filling  men's 
minds  with  consternation,  yet  such  a  measure, 
suggested  by  the  divided,  helpless  condition  to 
which  the  country  was  reduced  liy  its  in.sane  in- 
stitutions, had  been  twice  seriously  contemplated 
long  before.  Tiie  fii"st  proposal  of  the  kind  was 
'  made,  very  .secretly,  in  1658,  by  Count  Stip])en- 
back,  the  ambiu^sador  of  Sweden,  during  the  wars 
of  Gustavus  Adoli)hus.  The  Duke  of  Prussia — 
better  known  at  tliat  period  by  the  title  of  Elector 
of  Brandenburg — the  Austrians,  who  were  at 
the  moment  in  ])os.session  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Polish  kingdom,  and  the  Swedes,  were  to 
be  the  co-partitioners.   The  second  time  the  ques- 
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tiou  of  dismemberment  was  agitated  was  after 
tlie  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  at  Poltawa, 
when  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  became  the  arbiter 
of  Poland.  Charles  had  of  his  own  fi-ee-will 
detln-oned  one  King  of  Poland — who,  be  it  said, 
had  originally  owed  the  elective  crown  to  the  force 
of  foreign  arms — and  placed  another  king  in  his 
stead:  during  Charles's  misfortunes,  his  rival, 
Peter,  exercising  the  same  authority,  reinstated 
Augustus  on  the  throne  which  that  prince  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath  never  more  to  pretend  to. 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  offered  the  shadow 
of  resistance  :  he  was  nothing  more  tliau  a  crea- 
ture of  Russia,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a 
dishonoured  crown;  he  w\as  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  his  own  subjects;  and  there  is  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  he  would  gladly  have  concurred  in 
the  partition,  provided  the  czar  had  composed  for 
him  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  unhappy  country 
an  absolute  and  hereditary  kingdom.  But  the 
final  hour  had  not  yet  come  ;  and  owing  to  many 
circumstances,  which  the  Poles  themselves  nei- 
ther made  nor  controlled,  the  country  remained 
in  its  old  condition.  But  by  their  new  conquests 
the  Russians  now  pressed  on  the  whole  line  of 
the  Polish  frontier  from  north  to  east,  and  the 
armies  of  the  czar  inundated  her  provinces  when- 
ever he  chose.  From  this  period  the  j^roud  rights 
of  election  and  the  liberty  of  the  Polish  aris- 
tocracy became  empty  words  and  a  mockery: 
their  kings  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  foreign 
armies.  It  could  not  but  happen  that  the  neigh- 
bouring powers,  who  chose  to  be  "  king-makers" 
for  the  Poles,  should,  with  reference  to  what  they 
considered  their  own  interests,  take  especial 
care  never  to  select  a  prince  who,  by  charac- 
ter, energies,  and  the  possession  of  alliances  and 
other  means,  might  be  capable  of  re-elevating 
a  falling  state.  It  was  always  a  feeble  prince, 
with  no  other  army  at  his  orders  than  the  ancient 
forces  of  the  i-epublic,  without  discipline,  without 
pay  and  the  means  of  recruiting,  that  they  sent 
to  wear  the  semblance  of  a  kingly  ci'own.  The 
national  character  was  rapidly  degraded  (of  course 
we  speak  of  the  nobles — the  only  class  among 
the  Poles  who  could  ever  pi-etend  to  a  national 
character) ;  it  became  meanly  obsequious,  artful, 
and  reserved.  As  if  the  elements  of  discord 
were  not  already  sufficiently  numei-ous,  there 
were  added  those  of  violent  religious  dissensions, 
which  contributed  their  share  in  bringing  about 
the  dissolution  of  Poland.  The  mass  of  the 
country  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  were  numerous 
and  wealthy.  But,  scattered  over  the  country, 
there  were  many  followers  of  the  Greek  church ; 
nor  had  the  energetic  ojjposition  of  the  Papists 
prevented  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  from 
gaining  ground — there  were  many  Lutherans  and 
Vol.  III. 


Calvinists,  besides  Arians.  These  wei'e  known 
under  the  general  denomination  of  dissidents.^ 
The  order  of  Jesuits,  who  cannot  generally  be 
reproached  with  having  exhibited  the  fiei'ce  spirit 
of  persecution,  stirred  up  the  flames  of  intolerance 
in  Poland.  Henceforth  the  native  land  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  St.  Casimir,  of  the  blessed  Hedwiga, 
and  of  innumerable  saints  and  confessors,  became 
an  intolerant  and  priest-ridden  country.  It  was 
chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Stephen  Bathoiy  that 
the  Jesuits  assumed  an  overbearing  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  Not  satisfied  with  their 
triumphs  in  Poland,  the  zealous  a])Ostles  of 
Catholicism  strove  to  impose  their  creed  upon 
their  neighbours  the  Russians;  and,  to  accomi^lish 
so  holy  an  end,  they  favoured  rebellion  and  usur- 
pation in  Russia.  Wars  of  religion  were  carried 
on  with  more  than  the  usual  ferocity  of  such 
conflicts  ;  and  toleration  was  set  down  as  a  damn- 
able heresy.  Even  in  the  pacificatory  diet  held 
in  1736,  the  Pacta  Conventa,  by  which  Protest- 
ants were  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  the 
Catholic  community,  was  annulled ;  for  it  was 
passed  into  a  law  (what,  indeed,  had  long  been 
matter  of  practice)  that  every  dissident  noble 
should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  government, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  subject. 
The  inquisitorial  law  de  hceretico  rclapso,  that 
tyrannical  shield  of  proselytism,  had  been  enacted 
with  all  its  confiscations  and  penalties ;  and  the 
dissidents  were  forbidden  to  build  any  new  places 
of  worship.  All  this  fanaticism  was  opposed  to 
the  present  interest  of  the  country,  and  contrasted 
in  a  singular  manner  with  the  ancient  tolerance 
to  which  the  rej^ublic  had  owed  many  of  its 
acquisitions.  Red  Russia,  particularly,  became 
a  province  of  Poland  only  under  the  express  con- 
dition that  she  should  preserve  her  Christian 
creed  as  she  had  received  it  from  the  Greeks ; 
and  Leopel,  the  capital  of  that  province,  was  the 
tranquil  seat  of  three  bishops  of  the  Greek,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  Latin  churches.  Indeed,  at 
other  times,  the  Poles  had  seen,  without  horror, 
not  only  the  schismatic  church  and  chapel,  but 
the  synagogue  and  the  mosque  rise  amidst  their 
own  temples.  Against  this  impolitic  and  cruel 
intolerance  the  Russians,  as  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  considered  themselves  in  a  special  manner 
bound  to  protest ;  and,  besides,  the  courts  of 
Prussia,  England,  and  Denmark  remonstrated 
at  diff'erent  times,  but  ineffectually.  It  will 
always  be  found  that  pati-iotism  can  maintain 
but  an  unequal  struggle  with  men's  feelings  for 
their   religion,   when    under    persecution ;    and, 


'  For  some  veiy  interestuig  infoiTuation  on  this  head,  seo 
"Historical  Sketcli  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the 
Reformation  in  Poland,  and  of  the  Influence  wliich  the  Scrip- 
tural Doctrines  have  exercised  on  that  Country  in  Literary, 
Moral,  and  Political  Respects."  By  Count  Valerian  Krasinskl. 
London,  1838. 
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moreover,  the  Poles  of  all  factions  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  invite  foreigners  to  interfere 
iu  their  internal  dissensions,  that  nothing  could 
be  expected  but  that  the  dissidents  should  do 
the  same.  They  did ;  and  the  matter  was  finally 
brought  to  an  issue  by  the  confederacy  of  Thorn, 
in  1767,  supported  by  Russian  bayonets.  Poland 
might  have  been  the  great  power  of  the  North, 
but  through  her  evil  institutions  her  chance  had 
been  thrown  away,  and  Russia  had  risen  to  that 
})  re -eminence.  The  king  now  on  the  Polish 
throne  was  nothing  more  than  the  nominee  of 
the  Czarina  Catherine,  whose  lover  he  had  been, 
and  who  had  put  the  crown  on  his  head  in  1764 
by  force  of  arms.  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  who 
took  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  most  perplexing  and  unfor- 
tunate circumstances :  he  was  bound  by  gratitude 
to  Catherine,  whose  intentions  against  the  inde- 
l)endence  or  separate  existence  of  his  country 
were  suspected ;  and  he  was  opposed,  thwarted, 
humiliated,  menaced,  from  fii-st  to  last,  by  all 
the  maijnates  and  all  the  factions  that  had  en- 
deavoured  to  procure  tlie  election  of  his  rivals. 
Whenever  he  attempted  to  rely  upon  the  nobility 
and  their  resources,  he  felt  his  throne  totter 
under  him ;  whenever  he  claimed  the  assistance 
of  Russia,  he  was  denounced  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  magnates  as  a  traitor  and  enemy  to  his 
country :  and,  on  the  other  side,  whenever  he  dis- 
played any  Polish  feeling  or  any  desire  of  acting 
independently,  he  was  menaced  by  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg.  After  the  defeat  of  the  con- 
federates at  Barr  he  was  little  better  tliau  a 
l)risoner  in  his  own  capital,  under  the  lock  and 
key  of  the  Russians,  who  called  themselves  his 
deliverers ;  yet,  if  he  had  escaped  out  of  their 
hands,  there  was  scarcely  a  si)ot  in  Poland  where 
he  could  have  found  security,  not  merely  for  his 
throne,  but  for  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  family. 
It  was  impossible  that  Prussia  and  Austria, 
whose  dominions  touched  ui)on  the  Polish  fron- 
tiei'S,  should  be  indifferent  spectators  of  these 
last  struggles,  the  forerunnei-s  of  dissolution. 
When  Catherine  decreed  that  Poniatowski  slioidd 
be  kinir,  she  had  concerted  her  me;ism'es  with  the 
great  Frederick,  who  marched  40,000  Prussians 
to  the  Polish  frontier  to  promote  the  election 
and  coronation;  and  from  that  moment  the  gi'eat 
general  of  his  day,  tired  of  reposing  upon  his 
laui'els,  occupied  his  mind  with  dreams  and  plans 
of  territorial  aggrandisement  to  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  that  weak  and  distracted  neighbour. 
As  early  as  1768  it  wiis  whispered  at  Vienna 
that  Catherine  and  Frederick  were  in  a  secret 
understanding,  and  that  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
which  had  been  made  up,  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time,  by  conquests,  occupations, 
and  encroachments  of  all  kinds,  was  to  be  ex- 


tended and  rounded  by  a  portion  cut  out  of 
Poland.  Yet  Austria,  and  not  Prussia,  was  the 
first  power  that  stretched  out  her  hand  to  go 
shares  with  Russia,  or  that  actually  occupied 
Polish  territory ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
old  empress-queen,  Maria  Theresa,  was  a  pi'oof 
and  a  pledge  that  she  would  agi'ee  with  the 
czarina  in  a  total  dismemberment.  But  every- 
thing was  now  tending  to  that  melancholy  catas- 
trophe, Poland  being  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a 
state  that  she  could  not  help  herself — a  state  iu 
which  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  gene- 
rosity and  moderation  of  powerful  neighbours. 
While  the  great  Russian  army  was  employed  on 
the  side  of  Servia  and  Turkey,  the  Polish  con- 
federates, with  some  slight  encouragement  from 
France,  took  the  field  once  more  at  the  beginning 
of  1770,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  throne 
vacant,  summoning  Poniatowski  to  appear  before 
their  council.  Ru.shing  down  from  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  they  cut  several  Russian  de- 
tachments to  pieces  and  took  a  few  insignificant 
fortresses.  But  the  troops  were  undisciplined  and 
without  any  consistency  or  order;  the  soldiers 
were  without  pay,  almost  naked,  badly  fed,  badly 
armed,  and  .still  woi-se  trained  ;  a  portion  of  the 
people  who  adhered  to  the  king  considered  them 
as  rebels  and  ti-aitors;  and  a  still  larger  i)ortion, 
including  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  serfs, 
saw  little  difi'erence  between  being  harassed  and 
pillaged  by  Poles  and  being  pillaged  and  hanissed 
by  Russians.  They  had  grown  indifferent  under 
a  prolonged  anarchy,  and  cared  not  who  reigned 
in  Poland,  provided  it  could  be  in  peace.  The 
mass  of  the  population  of  this  free  country  were, 
like  the  Russians,  and  to  the  same  degree,  slaves  ! 
The  Polish  serfs  had  never  been  sufticiently  ele- 
vated in  the  scale  of  humanity  and  civilization  to 
underst;ind  what  was  going  on,  or  to  be  warmed 
by  the  sacred  and  enduring  flame  of  patriotism.  It 
is  also  im]iortant  to  obsei-A-e  that,  sprung  from 
the  same  Slavonic  stock,  their  language,  mannei-s, 
and  customs  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the 
Russians.  France,  possibly,  might  have  taken  a 
more  active  part  in  tlie  contest,  but  the  disgrace 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  which  had  saved  Eng- 
land from  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  de- 
prived the  Poles  of  any  support  from  the  cabinet 
of  Yei-sailles,  and  left  them  to  run  the  chances  of 
the  contest  with  the  Tm-ks  for  their  only  ally.' 
Maria  Theresa's  son,  the  Emperor  Jose]ih  II., 
had  two  interviews  with  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
and  shortly  after  the  latter  meeting  an  Austrian 
detachment  took  possession  of  the  little  jn-ovince 

'  The  schemes  .and  jwlicy  of  the  coiirt  of  Versailles  shifted  aiid 
changed  many  times ;  but.  at  Lvst.  Louis  XV.  assured  tlie  court 
of  Vienna  that  he  should  look  on  the  affairs  of  Poland  with 
lierfect  indifference! — P^pccha  et  Manifates  de  M.  It  Cnmte  de 
Broglie :  Si'g^ur  I'Auie,  PolUiijiu  de  inxts  let  Cabinet-t,  pendant  U* 
Regne*  de  Louit  X  V.  it  de  Louis  X  VI, 
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or  stai'ostj  of  Zips,  situated  among  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  aud  formerly  belonging  to  Hun- 
gary, who  had  mortgaged  it  iu  1387  to  Poland. 
Stanislaus  Augustus  remonstrated  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  but,  instead  of  being  withdrawn  from 
Zips,  the  Austrians  there  were  reinforced,  and  a 
right  was  advanced  to  the  possession  of  that  can- 
ton.    The  Prussians  were  not  long  behind  the 
Austrians  ;  from  that  valuable  conquest,  Silesia, 
Frederick  threw  forward  a  veteran  corps,  which 
advanced  with  scarcely  the  shadow  of  opposition, 
as  far  as  Poseu  and  Thorn ;  and  4000  Prussian 
cavalry  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dniester.      At   the   same  time   the   sultan, 
sinking  under  the  war,  applied  to  Prussia  and 
Austria  to  mediate  for  him  with  the  victorioiis 
and  imperious  Catherine ;  and  Frederick,  putting 
himself  forwaixl  as  a  generous  negotiator,  sent 
his   brother.    Prince   Henry   of    Prussia,  to   St. 
Petersburg.     By  this  time  the  czarina  had  be- 
come convinced  that  she  could  neither  rule  Po- 
land through  her  viceroy  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
nor  appropriate  a  part  of   it  without  allowing 
considerations   to    Prussia    and   Austria.      She 
listened  to  the  suggestions  and  arguments  with 
which  Prince  Henry  was  supplied  by  his  bro- 
ther ;   she    was   alarmed   by  the  proceedings  of 
Austria,  who  seemed  to  be  helping  herself  with- 
out asking  her  consent  or  caring  for  the  rights 
of  the  Polish  crown  ;  and  before  Henry  returned 
to  Berlin,  she  certainly  agreed  in  a  scheme  of 
dismemberment,  which,   as   we   have  said,  was 
much  rather  the  project  of  Frederick  the  Great 
than  her  own.      Prussian   emissaries  were  also 
busy  among  the  dissidents,  assuring  the  Polish 
Protestants  more  particularly  that  Frederick  was 
the  champion  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  deter- 
mined to  secure  to  them  liberty  of  conscience  and 
equality  of  rights.     At  the  opening  of  the  memo- 
rable year  1772,  the  last  year  of  the  independence 
or   integrity   of  the    Polish  kingdom,   the   con- 
fedei-ates  assembled    about  6000  men  in  Great 
Poland  under  Zaremba,  a  Pole;  and  Viomenil 
and  Choisi,   two  distinguished   French   officers, 
made  themselves  mastei's  of  the  ancient  city  and 
castle  of  Cracow.     Frederick  presently  ordered 
his  Prussians   to   advance   into   Great   Poland. 
Zaremba,  unable  to  face  them  with  his  wretched 
little  army,   abandoned   position    after  position, 
and  finally  threw  up  his  command,  and  applied, 
not  to  his  kinof,  but  to  the  Eussian  ambassador 
at  Warsaw,    for   pai'don   and   protection.      The 
French  officei's   in   Cracow  made  a  gallant  de- 
fence ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  on 
the  22d  of  April.     Nearly  at  the  same  time  news 
arrived  from  Vienna  that  a  treaty  was  certainly 
signed  between   Russia,   Prussia,  and  Austria ; 
and  fresh  columns  of  Austrians,  moving  from 
Hungary,  were  crossing  the  Carpathian  Moun- 


tains to  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  devoted 
country.     Upon  this  the  council  of  the  confede- 
racy was  broken  up,  its  members  fled,  and  an 
end  was  jiut  to  all  resistance.     The  Turks,  their 
only  allies,  so  far  from  being  al)le  to  assist  the 
Poles,  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves.    Their 
janissaries  aud  their  loose  hordes  of  cavalry  had 
everywhere    been   defeated    by   the    discipliueil 
troops  and  the  artillery  of  the  Russians : '  they 
had  lost  town  after  town,  and  fortress  after  for- 
tress ;  making,  however,  an  heroic  defence  in  some 
of  them,  as  at  Ismail ;  they  had  been  driven  back 
to  the  Danube  and  beyond  the  Danube.     Some 
of  their  most  fertile  provinces  were  occupied  by 
the  armies  of    Catherine ;   and   their  fleet   had 
been  annihilated  in  the  Mediterranean.      Ever 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  Russia 
first  aspired  to  take  rank  as  a  civilized  and  mari- 
time power,  her  statesmen  had  been  anticipating 
the   advantages   of   carrying   her   flag   into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  the  czarina,  having  no 
naval  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea  at  all  equal  to  the 
forcing  of  the  narrow  channels  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles,  and  foreseeing  that  their  co- 
religionists, the  Greeks,  would  rise  against  the 
Turks  at  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
distribution  of  her  manifestoes, determined  to  send 
all  the  ships  she  could  equip  and  spare  out  of  the 
Baltic,  to  sail  round  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
enter  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar.     If   England  had  been  the  ally  of  the 
Poles — if  she  had  given  the  widest  interpretation 
to  her  treaties  with  the  Turks— or  if  she  had  re- 
sented the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Russians — 
she  might  liave  prevented  the  battle  of  Tchesme, 
with  the  consequences  that  followed  it ;  for  one 
well-appointed  squadron  would  have  swept  the 
fleet  of  Catherine  from  the  ocean,  and  not  have 
permitted  a  single  sail  to  pass  the  sti'aits.     But 
the  British  government  of  the  day  w^as  disposed 
to  assist  rather  than  impede  the  Russians,  and 
British  officers  supplied  to  Cathei'ine   the  defi- 
ciencies of  her  own  subjects  as  seamen.    Admiral 
Elphinstone,   Lord   Howard  of  Effingham,  and 
Commodore  Greig  led  the  Russian  ships  to  vic- 
tory.    The  triumphs  obtained  by  British  skill — 
which  never  ought  to  have  been  so  employed— 
were  disgraced  by  Muscovite  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity.  The  Russian  fleet  remained  in  the  Archi- 
pelago a  good  part  of  the  year  1770,  the  whole  of 


1  The  Russian  disciiiline,  artillery,  and  tactics  were  then  only 
good  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Turks.  The  battles  Ln  these 
campaigns  were  fought  at  a  friglitful  cost  of  human  life  on  botli 
sides,  without  generalshij),  without  science,  with  little  or  no 
intelligence.  "The  generals  of  Catlierine,"  says  Frederick  the 
Great  "were  ignorant  of  on  strametation  and  tactics;  but  those 
of  the  sultan  had  still  less  knowledge ;  so  that,  to  have  a  j\ist 
idea  of  this  contest,  we  must  figure  to  ourselves  a  party  of  one- 
eyed  people  tlioroughly  beatinga  party  of  blind  men." -Mc'moires, 
dejmis  1763  jusqu'a  1775. 
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tlie  year  1771,  and  part  of  1772.  The  commerce 
of  England,  of  France,  of  Holland,  of  all  states 
trading  with  the  Levant,  was  interrupted,  and, 
for  the  time,  ruined.  France  was  inclined  at  first 
to  prevent,  and  afterwards  to  resent  these  in- 
juries; and  by  giving  the  Russians  and  their 
rotten  ships  a  deep  grave  in  the  Archipelago, 
which  she  might  easily  have  done  with  one-half 
of  her  Toulon  fleet,  she  might  have  somewhat 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  Turks,  and  pei'haps 
delayed  for  a  short  time  the  fate  of  their  allies 
the  Poles ;  but  France  was  deterred  by  her 
alliance  with  Austria,  an  alliance  made  closer 
than  ever  in  the  year  1770  by  the  marriage  of 
the  dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XVI.)  Avith  the 
Austrian  Archduchess  Maria  Antoinette,  by  her 
fear  of  provoking  England  (who  would  have  con- 
sidered any  demonstration  at  that  time  as  an 
avowed  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  Falk- 
land Island  quaiTel  and  backing  Spain),  by  the 
wretched  state  of  her  finances,  and  by  the  desire 
of  Louis  XV.  to  clo.se  liis  reign  in  peace.  ^lean- 
while  the  successes  of  the  Russians  by  land  had 
continued  uninterrupted ;  and  when  the  Poles 
were  at  their  last  agony,  the  sultan  was  soliciting 
the  mediation  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  one  of  the 
co-partitioners,  to  obtain  a  peace  from  Catherine. 
The  three  powers  therefore  proceeded  to  the  work 
of  dismembci-ment,  with  no  other  check  or  im- 
pediment than  such  as  arose  out  of  their  own 
clashing  pretensions,  or  the  eagerness  of  each  to 
get  as  much  of  the  spoil  as  he  could.  The  court 
of  Vienna  seemed  to  be  the  least  impatient  for 
the  breaking  up  of  an  ancient  kingdom,  but  this 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the 
proverl)ial  slowness  of  that  cabinet.  Frederick 
and  Catherine  certainly  concluded  their  bargain 
first.  His  Prussian  majesty  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  get  included  in  his  share  the  rich, 
commercial,  and  in  every  sense  imi)ortant,  city 
of  Dantzic.  To  this  the  czarina  would  not  agi-ee, 
and  Frederick,  after  many  struggles,  gave  up  the 
point,  comforting  himself  with  the  conviction 
that,  as  he  was  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  course 
of  the  river  Vistula,  of  its  embouchure  on  the 
Baltic,  and  of  the  port  of  Dantzic,  he  must  even- 
tually obtain  i)Ossession  of  the  town  also ;  and 
thus,  thinking  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
delay  so  important  a  negotiation  for  the  sake  of 
an  advantage  which  was  only  deferred,'  he,  by 
means  of  Van  Swieten,  the  Austrian  envoy  at 
Berlin,  hastened  the  march  of  Austrian  diplo- 
macy, and  the  treaty  of  partition  between  the 
three  jjowers  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
2d  of  August,  1772.  It  was  followed  in  the  month 
of  September  by  dec-larations,  nuinifestoes,  and 
specifications  of  the  territories  which  each  of  the 
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powers  was  to  appropriate.  Prussia  and  Austiia 
boldly  pretended  that  their  obsolete  claim  gave 
them  a  right  to  what  they  took ;  but  Russia 
adopted  in  her  manifesto  a  totally  different  tone, 
representing  that  the  expenses  she  had  incurred 
to  keep  Poland  in  order  could  only  be  discharged 
by  a  cession  of  territory.  All  three  agreed  in 
stating  to  the  w^orld  that  the  anarchy  and  fre- 
quent troubles  in  Poland  had  reduced  the  country 
to  its  present  deploralde  condition,  and  threat- 
ened the  total  dissolution  of  the  state,  an  event 
which  would  probably  destroy  the  harmony  and 
friendship  at  present  subsisting  betw'een  the  great 
powers  the  neighbours  of  Poland.  These  consi- 
derations, they  said,  put  them  under  a  necessity 
of  taking  a  decisive  part  at  such  a  critical  junc- 
ture, and  compelled  them  with  one  accord  to 
adopt  such  effectual  measures  as  would  re-estab- 
lish tranquillity  and  good  order.  The  whole  of 
the  territory  taken  and  divided  among  these  gen- 
erous and  conscientious  pacificators  was  almost 
the  third  ]>art  of  Poland,  and  comprised  some  of 
the  richest  provinces  of  that  kingdom.-  Prussia 
got  the  whole  of  Pomerelia,  part  of  Great  Poland, 
the  bi.shopric  of  Wai'mia,  and  the  palatinates  of 
IMarienburg  and  Culm,  with  the  complete  com- 
mand of  the  lower  part  of  the  Vi.stula.  Russia 
took  for  her  share  the  greater  part  of  Lithuania, 
with  all  the  wide  countiy  between  the  rivers 
Dwina  and  Dniester.  Austria  took  the  country 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  from  A'ielicza 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
i-iver  Viroz,  the  whole  of  the  country  called  Red 
Russia  (now  Gallicia),  the  palatinate  of  Belz,and 
a  portion  of  the  province  of  Volhynia.  In  square 
miles  Russia  got  the  largest  portion,  and  Prussia 
the  smallest,  the  acquisition  of  the  latter  power 
l)eing  only  about  &(•(.)  square  miles;  but  the  im- 
portance to  Frederick  of  the  countiy  he  acquired 
was  immense,  for  it  united  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
with  Pomerania  and  the  marches  of  Branden- 
burg, which  before  it  had  separated  in  a  most 
awkward  manner,  so  that  Voltaire  was  accus- 
tomed to  compare  Frederick's  dominions  to  a  pair 
of  long  gaiters.  "  It  is  extremely  worthy  of  re- 
mark," says  an  English  traveller  who  was  in  the 
country  soon  after  this  first  dismemberment, 
"that,  of  the  three  partitioning  powers,  Prussia 
was  formerly  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  Poland  ; 
Russia  once  saw  its  ea])ital  and  throne  possessed 
by  the  Poles ;  and  Austria,  scarcely  a  century 
before,  was  indebted  to  a  sovereign  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  preservation  of  its  metropolis,  and 
almost  for  its  very  existence." '  The  helpless 
King  of  Poland  could  scarcely  credit  that  the 


-  Tlie  territory  of  Polanil,  before  the  partition,  w.-ig  estinviteil 
at  ISi^OO  siiuare  miles  (fifteen  to  a  di^ree) — tlie  jvirtitioners,  ill 
all,  took  from  it  voiy  nejirly  4000  s<niare  niilre  ! 
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three  powers  iutended  tins  pei'petual  dismember- 
ment ;  and  when  he  saw  the  fact  and  recovered 
from  his  astonishment,  he  conld  do  nothing  but 
address  useless  protests  and  prayers  to  France, 
Si:iain,  England,  and  all  the  other  jjowers  of 
Europe.  That  lively  symi^athy  which  some  of 
these  states  affected  a  few  years  later  for  the 
cause  of  our  American  colonists  was  shown  by 
none  of  them  for  the  Poles.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1773,  after  the  Polish  senate  had  been  dis- 
persed by  the  united  troops  of  the  three  parti- 
tioning powers,  a  sort  of  diet  assembled  at  War- 
saw to  ratify  all  that  had  been  done.  It  was 
surrounded  during  its  deliberations  by  Russian 
troops,  and  it  was  dictated  to  by  Stakelberg, 
Benoit,  and  Rewiski,  the  ministers  of  the  courts 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  who  told  its 
members  plainly  that  any  man  who  o])posed  their 
■wishes  would  be  considered  as  the  enemy  of  his 
country  and  of  the  three  powers ;  and  that,  if  the 
diet  or  the  country  attempted  any  resistance,  the 
armies  of  the  three  powers  would  at  once  take 
possession  of  the  u-hole  kingdom.  As  a  reward 
for  submission  the  promises  of  the  manifestoes 
were  rejieated,  and  the  diet  was  assured  that 
their  imperial  majesties  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  guarantee  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom. 
The  president  or  marshal  of  the  diet,  Poninski, 
had  sold  himself  to  the  allied  j^owers,  and  many 
of  the  members  were  equally  venal,  or  convinced 
of  the  indisputable  fact  that  resistance  would  be 
useless.  But  still  there  remained  a  small  enthu- 
siastic band,  chiefly  from  Lithuania,  the  country 
of  Kosciusko,  who  ventured  to  raise  their  voices 
against  the  dismemberment  and  the  outrages 
offered  to  the  honour  and  indej^endence  of  the 
nation.  Reyten,  the  leader  of  this  weak  band  of 
patriots,  was  by  the  orders  of  Count  Stakelberg, 
arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  country,  to  wander 
through  Europe  an  exile  and  a  maniac ;  and  on 
the  17th  of  May  the  diet  agreed  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  three  powers,  in  regulating  the 
new  frontier  lines  and  settlino;  the  changes  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Polish  system  of  government. 
Poniatowski  remained  without  the  shadow  of 
authority — a  mere  king  by  name — the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  three  powers  continuing  to  dictate  to 
the  permanent  council  a,s  they  had  done  to  the 
diet.  Many  members  of  the  confederates  of  Barr 
besides  the  unfortunate  Reyten,  became  wan- 
derers and  outcasts,  with  no  fortune  but  their 
swords,  for  the  property  of  the  exiles  was  in 
nearly  every  case  confiscated.  We  shall  find 
some  of  the  bravest  of  these  Poles  fighting  luider 
George  Washington  in  America,  when  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  there  raised  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence. 

That  we  mav  not  have  to  return  for  some  time 


to  these  continental  affairs,  we  may  briefly  men- 
tion here  the  conclusion  of  Catherine's  war  with 
the  Turks.  Through  the  representations  of  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  she  consented  to  negotiate  with 
the  sultan ;  and,  after  some  direct  intercourse  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  between  General  Ro- 
manzoff  and  the  grand  vizier,  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  was  agreed  to,  an  armistice  was  signed 
at  Giurgevo  on  the  30th  of  May,  1772,  and  a  con- 
gress was  arranged  to  be  held  in  the  month  of 
July  at  Boczani,  in  Wallachia,  a  few"  miles  north 
of  Buchai'est,  the  cajiital  of  that  province.  Ca- 
therine's plenipotentiary  was  Count  Gregory  Or- 
loff,  who  api^eared  at  the  congress  Avith  a  jiomp 
and  magnificence  that  quite  dazzled  the  Turks. 
He  was  all  over  a  blaze  of  jewels ;  every  part  of 
his  dress  was  studded  with  diamonds ;  and  he 
wore  upon  his  breast,  in  the  midst  of  an  infini- 
tude of  orders,  the  diamond-circled  portrait  of 
Catherine,  his  mistress  in  a  double  sense.  One 
himdred  and  sixty  domestics  in  splendid  liveries 
followed  this  northern  modern  Leicester,  and  he 
was  preceded  by  trooi)s  of  hussars  in  gorgeous 
uniforms.  His  demands  were  suitable  to  his 
proud  bearing:  he  asked  for  the  whole  of  the 
Crimea  and  all  that  vast  tract  of  country  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Don ;  for  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles ;  for 
nearly  all  the  fortresses  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  Turks ;  and  for  an  indemnity,  in  money  or  in 
additional  territory,  for  the  expenses  the  czarina 
had  incuri-ed  in  the  war.  The  sultan  was  also 
called  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  and  to  engage  on  no  account  whatso- 
ever to  assist  the  Polish  exiles,  of  whom  not  a 
few  had  fled  to  Constantinople,  Humbled  as 
they  were,  the  Turks  would  not  consent  to  these 
hard  terms :  the  congi-ess  of  Boczani  broke  up 
in  Jul}";  and  Count  Gregory  hastened  back  to 
St.  Petersburg,  to  find  that  during  his  absence 
Catherine  had  supplied  his  place  with  another 
lover — the  still  more  splendid  Potenikin.  Nego- 
tiations wei-e,  however,  soon  renewed  between 
Romanzoff  and  the  grand  vizier ;  a  new  congress 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  Bucharest,  and  the  ar- 
mistice was  extended  to  the  month  of  Mai'ch, 
1773.  In  the  meantime  Russia  had  concluded  a 
separate  treaty  with  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea, 
which  gave  her  the  absolute  command  of  that 
long-coveted  country.  The  negotiations  at  Bu- 
charest ran  out  to  a  great  length  and  ended  in 
nothing.  The  Turkish  commissioners  proposed 
a  prolongation  of  them  and  of  the  armislice ;  but 
the  Russians  refused,  and  took  the  field  in  the 
month  of  March,  1773.  The  Danube,  the  centre 
of  the  operations,  was  again  tinged  with  blood, 
and  choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  but  for- 
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tune  was  not  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  czarina. 
Prince  Repnin,  with  a  considerable  corps,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  led  in  triumph  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  Romanzoff,  in  crossing  the  Danube  about 
the  middle  of  June,  lost  an  immense  number  of 
men,  and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Rus- 
sian horse  comjDletely  defeated  by  the  irregular 
Turkish  cavalry.  As  he  advanced  towards  Silis- 
tria,  Shumla,  and  the  Balkan  Mountains,  as  if  in 
the  intention  of  forcing  that  famous  passage,  the 
natural  difficulties  of  which  have  at  all  times 
been  grossly  exaggerated,  he  was  constantly  as- 
sailed in  front,  flank,  or  rear  by  flying  troops  of 
spahis,  who  allowed  him  so  little  rest  that  his 
men  could  seldom  take  the  bit  out  of  the  horses' 
mouths.  When  his  van  arrived  at  Silistria  they 
found  the  approaches  to  that  place  guarded  by 
three  immense  divisions  or  armies,  under  three 
])acha.s.  Tlie  Russians  drove  these  Turks  from 
their  entx-endied  camps  into  the  town  ;  but  in  so 
doing  they  sustained  another  prodigious  loss,  and 
must  have  been  utterly  defeated  but  for  a  rash, 
impatient  movement  of  the  Mussulmans.  In- 
stead of  taking  Silistria,  and  forcing  the  defiles  of 
Mount  Ha?mus,  Romanzoff",  after  fresh  losses  oc- 
casioned by  sorties  and  surjuises,  found  himself 
compelled  to  decamp  silently  in  the  night,  and  to 
begin  a  most  disa-strous  retreat  to  the  Danube 
and  beyond  it.  Although  the  Russian  army  was 
speedily  reinforced,  other  disasters  followed.  Ro- 
manzoff" was  again  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Silistria  by  the  grand  vizier,  who  issued  from 
his  fortified  cam])  at  Shumla  ;  and  Suwaroff"and 
Prince  Dolgarucki  were  repulsed  at  Varna  after 
a  long  and  bloody  engagement,  and  then  routed 
and  driven  from  their  entrenchment  by  the  Bos- 
tanffi  Bashi  from  Adrianonle.     At  the  bec:inuin£? 
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of  December  they  recrossed  the  Danube ;  but  this 
time  their  retreat  was  a  disorderly  flight,  and 
they  left  all  their  stores  and  a  good  part  of  their 
artillery  behind  them. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Cos.sacks  under  Pugat- 
clief,  the  rising  of  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  the 
ravages  of  the  ]il;igue,  the  ajipreheiision  of  war 
with  Sweden,  and  other  causes,  paralyzed  the 
operations  of  Catherine's  anuies  on  the  Danube 
until  the  month  of  June,  1774,  when  General  Sol- 
tikoft"  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  Pacha  of 
Eutschuk,  and  Kamenski  and  Suwarofi"  defeated 
the  Reis  Eff"endi,  and  took  all  his  train  of  artil- 
lery, which  had  just  been  cast  at  Constautinojile 
under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Baron  de  Tott. 
After  this  Romanzoff  succeeded  in  investing  the 


gi'and  vizier  in  his  fortified  camp  at  Shumla. 
Upon  these  reverses  the  sultan  again  sued  for 
peace  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  July  the  grand  vizier 
and  Prince  Repnin  signed  the  treaty  of  Kainarji, 
which  was  ruinous  and  most  humiliating  to  the 
Ottomans,  though  certainly  less  so  than  the  terms 
would  have  been  which  Orloff  had  proposed  at 
Boczani.  By  this  treaty  the  Crimea  was  disse- 
vered from  Turkey,  under  the  decent  pretext  of 
its  remaining  an  independent  power  under  its 
khans ;  Russia  obtained  the  absolute  cession  of 
Kinburn,  Kertch,  and  Jeuickala,  and  of  all  the 
district  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dnieper ;  the 
navigation  of  the  Turkish  seas  for  her  merchant 
vessels,  including  the  passage  through  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured  nations.  She  re- 
stored to  Turkey  ever^-thing  she  had  taken  in 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  but  she  kept  Azof  and 
Taganrog,  the  two  most  important  ports  on  the 
Black  Sea ;  and,  beyond  the  wide  margin  of  the 
treaty,  she  kept  up  a  party  among  the  Greeks  of 
Bucharest  and  Jassy,  which  would  at  any  time 
lay  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  open  to  her  ambition. 
The  British  parliament  re-assembled  on  the 
2Cth  of  November,  1772,  when  the  partition  of 
Poland  was  known  to  all  the  world.  Yet  the 
king's  speech  did  not  contain  a  single  allusion  to 
that  startling  innovation.  As  if  approving  all 
that  had  been  done,  his  majesty  exjiressed  his 
satisfaction  at  seeing  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that  the  war  which  had  so  long  imhappily  pre- 
vailed in  one  part  of  Europe  was  now  drawing  to 
a  conclusion.  The  addresses  of  both  houses  did 
little  more  than  echo  the  speech.  There  was  not 
in  either  of  them  a  single  word  about  the  dismem- 
berment and  political  annihilation  of  Poland  ; 
not  a  word  about  the  monstrous  excesses  in  the 
Archipelago,  not  a  syllable  upon  the  dangerous 
encroachments  and  mighty  jiretensions  of  the 
czarina.  The  commons  only  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  express  their  satisfaction  at  his  majesty's 
having  been  enabled,  during  the  coui-se  of  the 
year,  to  reduce  his  naval  establishment.  The 
Clx-tthaii}  Correspondence  at  the  time  is  equally 
silent  on  the  suliject ;  and  neither  in  the  letters 
of  the  gi-eat  orator  nor  in  those  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne  and  his  other  friends  do  we  find  a  word 
about  that  great  political  iniquity,  the  jiartition 
of  Poland.  Mr.  Burke  appeai-s  to  have  been  al- 
most the  only  jmblic  man  that  felt  very  warmly; 
and  even  he  reserved  his  eloquence  u})on  the  sub- 
ject to  a  later  period. 
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HE  East  India  Company,  which, 
evei'  since  the  year  1767,  had  been 
paying  government  £400,000  per 
annum,  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
tensive privileges  granted  by  the 
charter,  had  fallen  into  pecuniary 
difficulties.  The  company  reduced  tlieir  dividend 
to  six  per  cent.,  and  applied  to  parliament  for  the 
loan  of  £1,500,000  to  relieve  them  from  their 
jjresent  necessities.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse 
the  loan  without  risking  great  distress  and  great 
discontent  at  home,  and  absolute  i-uin  in  India. 
On  the  9th  of  Marcli,  Lord  North  moved  a  series 
of  resolutions,  asserting  the  necessity  of  parlia- 
mentary assistance,  and  tlie  propriety  of  a  loan. 
He  fixed  the  sum  at  £1,400,000,  and  suggested  a 
number  of  regulations  as  proper  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  similar-  embarrassments,  and  to 
reform  all  abuses  in  the  government  of  India. 
Little  foreseeing  what  it  would  lead  to,  he  after- 
wai'ds  moved  that  the  Comjiany  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  export  tea  to  America  without  paying 
any  export  duty ;  and  the  Company  took  this  as 
an  important  boon,  as  they  had  at  tlie  moment 
upwards  of  17,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  in  their  ware- 
houses in  England.  The  attacks  upon  Lord  Clive, 
the  real  founder  of  our  empii-e  in  tlie  East,  and 
other    matters    connected    with   India   debated 


during  the  session,  we  reserve  for  our  continuous 
view  of  East  India  affairs. 

Mr.  Chai'Ies  Fox,  who  had  returned  to  office 
in  the  preceding  month  of  December,  was  again 
warmly  supporting  all  Lord  North's  measui-es, 
Tlie  Earl  of  Chatham  continued  to  prompt  and 
animate  Colonel  Barre  and  the  other  hot  leaders 
of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

In  putting  an  end  to  the  session,  his  majesty 
expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  zeal,  assidu- 
ity, and  perseverance  which  had  been  disj^hiyed: 
he  regretted  the  continuance  of  the  war  between 
Eussia  and  the  Porte;  but  made  not  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Poland;  he  declared 
he  had  a  close  friendship  both  with  the  czai-ina 
and  the  sultan,  but  no  engagements  Avith  either: 
he  applauded  tlie  effectual  relief  and  support 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; and  stated  that  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  reducing  the  national  debt. 

Ireland  continued  in  an  uneasy  state,  although 
the  Marquis  of  Townshend  had  been  succeeded 
as  lord-lieutenant  b}^  a  much  more  popular  noble- 
man, Lord  Harcourt.  But  the  storm  i-aised  by 
the  Whiteboys  and  Hearts  of  Steel  was  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  tempest,  further  west,  con- 
jured u\>  by  the  sons  of  liberty  upon  the  ajtpari- 
tion  of  Lord  North's  tea,  and  upon  his  attenij)t 
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at  taking  the  j^ayment  of  the  colonial  judges  and 
governors  out  of  the  hands  of  the  houses  of 
assembly.  While  the  British  government  argued 
that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  were  inadequate 
to  the  dignity  of  their  stations — that  both  judges 
and  governors  were  too  dejieudent  upon  the 
people  to  be  able  to  execute  justice  impartially, 
or  in  any  way  do  their  duty — the  Americans 
declared  that  the  design  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  to  impose  its  own  arbitrary  instruments 
upon  them ;  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of  their 
charters  and  liberties,  by  making  the  judges  and 
governors  wholly  indeijendent  of  the  people,  and 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  crown.  A  series  of 
l)rotests,  begun  at  Boston,  where  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts  had  returned  to  sit,  soon  ran 
through  all  the  colonies;  and  a  general  cor- 
responding committee  was  established,  with 
branches  and  ramifications  reaching  to  nearly 
eveiy  town  and  village  in  the  colonies.  This 
committee  of  correspondence  ])i'0ved  the  great 
lever  of  revolution.  The  invention  of  it  had 
been  attributed  to  Franklin;  but  the  thing  itself, 
the  uses  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  and  its 
absolute  necessity  in  a  country  where  the  popu- 
lation was  scattered  over  such  immense  tracts  of 
land,  with  mighty  rivers  and  forests,  mountains 
and  deserts,  intervening,  were  all  so  obvious  that 
they  must  have  struck  the  dullest  apprehension, 
and  the  idea  no  doubt  si)rang  up  spontaneously 
in  thousands  of  minds  at  once.  The  effect  was 
quickly  seen  in  a  general  combination  of  measures, 
an  unanimity  of  language,  and  a  general  avoidance 
or  persecution  of  all  who  jiresiuued  to  side  with 
the  Brilisli  government.  The  words  and  deeds 
of  an  individual  at  Boston  were  made  known 
everywhere,  and  the  Tories,  as  they  were  called, 
could  not  travel  or  show  their  faces  anywhere 
without  being  reviled  ajul  threatened  as  enemies 
to  their  country.  Liberty  has  its  arbitrary  de- 
vices as  well  as  despotism.  Pescrij)tions  of  i>er- 
sons,  like  the  siffiialcmcn^  on  a  French  passport, 
were  scattered  far  and  wide,  so  that  the  travel- 
ling Tories  found  themselves  recognized  even 
where  they  least  expected  to  be  known. 

The  connnittee  of  con-espondence  had  not  long 
been  at  work  when  the  people  of  Boston  got  up 
a  declaration  or  manifesto,  which  treated  the 
authority  of  the  British  parliament  with  very 
little  respect.  They  denied  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  the  colonies  in  any  matters 
whatsoever;  they  denounced  the  famous  ileolara- 
tory  act  recommended  by  Chatham,  and  passed 
in  1766,  as  an  arbitrary,  unjust  assumption  of  a 
legislative  power  without  their  consent;  the)' 
charged  the  British  ministry  with  designing  to 
complete  a  system  of  slavery  begim  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  &c.  Six  hundred  copies  of  this 
]iaper  were  printed  and  dispersed  through  the 


i:irovince  of  Massachusetts,  accompanied  with  an 
address  to  the  people,  urging  them  "  not  to  doze 
any  longei',  or  sit  supinely  in  indifference,  whilst 
the  iron  hand  of  oppression  was  daily  tearing 
the  choicest  fruits  from  the  fair  tree  of  liberty." 
The  Virginians — the  most  active  of  all  in  giving 
efficacy  to  the  corresponding  committee — did  not 
immediately  follow  the  example  of  the  Bostonians 
in  this  manifesto  ;  and  as  the  Bostonians  them- 
selves became  convinced  that  they  had  gone  too 
far,  they  subsequently  apologized  to  the  British 
government,  declaring  that  they  had  been  pro- 
voked by  the  intemperate  proceedings  of  their 
new  governor,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  but  that  they 
were  in  their  hearts  true  and  faithful  sidjjects  of 
his  majesty,  and  thought  themselves  hap]  ly  in  their 
connection  with  Great  Britain.  But  just  at  this 
critical  moment,  when  men's  minds  seemed  waver- 
ing even  in  New  England,  and  when  the  southern 
and  middle  colonies  were  comparatively  peace- 
able, communications  were  pi'oduced  from  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  their  agent  in  England,  convey- 
ing alarming  intelligence  as  to  the  real  disposition 
of  the  king,  ministry,  2>arliament,  and  the  British 
nation  at  large,  and  inclosing  letters  addi-essed  by 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  the  governor  and  deputy- 
governor  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  to  the  home  g<ivern- 
ment.  These  letters,  which  were  strictly  private 
and  confidential,  conveyed  to  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies  some  mifavom-able  pictures  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  seeme(l  to  recom- 
mend coercive  measures.  As  to  the  int^ention  of 
Franklin  in  transmitting  these  letters,  there  CJin 
be  no  doubt.  Nor  was  he  disajipointed  as  to  tJlie 
effect  they  produced  upon  the  cooling  spirits  of  the 
New  Englanders.  The  perusal  of  them  operated 
like  a  match  thrown  upon  a  train  of  gunpowder. 
All  who  saw  them  or  heard  of  them  felt  convinced 
that  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  Avith  fire 
and  sword,  and  that  their  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  were  in  league  with  the  most  violent 
]iart  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  were  amusing 
them  with  gentle  words  and  fair  promises,  while 
they  were  actually  preparing  their  destruction. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  ujion  Gover- 
nor Hutchinson,  and  to  demand  whether  he  ac- 
knowledged his  signature,  taking  care  the  while 
not  to  trust  the  letters  out  of  their  own  hands. 
Hutchinson  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  useless 
falsehood;  and  he  acknowledged  his  hand-writ- 
ing, with  which  every  pei-son  jiresent  was  well 
acquainted ;  and  hereupon  the  house  of  assembly 
drew  uj)  a  petition  and  remonstrance  to  the  king, 
chai'ging  the  governor  with  betraying  his  trust 
and  slandering  the  iJCOjile  under  his  goverimient, 
by  giving  private,  partial,  false,  and  malicious 
information ;  declaring  him  an  enemy  to  the 
colony,  and  praying  for  his  instant  removal,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the  lieutenant- 
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Copies  of  tliis  petition  ;iiul  remon- 
strance, and  of  tlie  lettei'S  wliicli  Franklin  had 
sent  them,  were  soon  scattered  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi 
— from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  i-egions 
in  the  far  west.  The  leaders  and  movers  found 
in  them  a  text  to  justify  extreme  measures ;  and 
men  who  had  been  cool  and  cautious  before — half 
longing  for  they  knew  not  what,  and  half  relying 
on  the  old  connection  and  the  friendship  and  the 
traditions  of  England — now  became  impatient, 
intolerant,  sus])ieious,  hot,  and  altogether  unruly. 
Long  befoi'e  matters  had  got  to  this  height,  and 
during  the  preceding  year,  1772,  the  people  of  the 
Rhode  Island  had  not  only  offered  the  greatest 
insult  to  the  British  flag,  but  had  also  hoarded, 
captured,  and  burned  a  British  s/up  of  war.  This 
was  the  Gaspce  schooner,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Dudingston,  who  had  been  exceedingly 
active  in  enforcing  the  laws 
against  smuggling — a  busi- 
ness to  which  the  Rhode  Isl- 
anders were  much  addicted. 
The  sloop  was  boarded  by  a 
band  of  men  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  as  she  lay  agrotmd 
on  a  sandy  bottom  waiting 
for  the  return  of  the  tide. 
Lieutenant  Dudingston  was 
wounded  in  attemjiting  to 
defend  his  quarter-deck,  and 
the  crew  overpowered  and 
carried  ashore.  It  is  not 
ea.sy  to  conceive  a  more  irri- 
tating case  than  this.  And 
now,  when  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content was  at  its  height — 
when  the  letters  transmitted 
by  Franklin  had  conjured  up 
all  kinds  of  dark  visions  aiul 
ungentle  spirits  —  two  ships 
arrived  at  Boston  with  the 
cargoes  of  tea  which  Lord  North  had  allowed  the 
East  India  Company  to  exjDort  from  England  d»ity 
free.  Previously  to  their  arrival  meetings  had 
been  held,  and  mobs  had  been  raised,  to  terrify 
the  consignees  into  an  engagement  not  to  receive 
the  tea.^  Another  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  towns  was 
now  called,  and  it  led  to  the  instant  and  unani- 
mous declaration  that  a  resolution  previously 
passed  at  Philadelphia,  asserting,  among  other 
things,  that  the  tea  ships  were  sent  out  for  the 


The  Old  South  Meeting-house,  Boston, - 


1  The  houses  of  the  consignees  }iad  been  surrounded,  their 
vandows  and  doors  also  had  been  broken,  and  they  had  been 
obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives  to  Castle-William,  where  the  two 
regiments  were  still  quai-tered.  The  governor  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  suppress  this  riot,  the  shei-iff  had  been  grossly 
insulted  for  attempting  to  read  a  moderate  proclamation,  and 
the  council  had  positively  refused  either  advice  or  assistance. 
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l)urpose  of  enslaving  and  poisoning  all  freeborn 
Americans,  should  be  adopted  ;  and  that  the  tea 
which  came  charged  with  a  duty  to  be  paid  in 
America,  should  not  be  landed,  but  be  sent  back 
in  the  same  bottoms.  At  the  same  time  they 
held  out  terrible  threats  to  the  captains  of  the 
tea  shijjs,  and  to  all  who  shoukl  dare  to  give  them 
any  encouragement  or  assistance.  This  was  on  the 
30th  of  November  of  the  present  year,  1773.  The 
consignees,  by  letter,  offered  to  store  the  teas  till 
they  could  receive  further  instructions ;  but  this 
moderate  proposal  was  rejected  with  anger  and 
disdain  ;  and  a  strong  guard  of  Bostonians  was 
sent  down  to  Griffin's  Whai-f  to  watch  the  ships, 
and  pi'event  a  single  leaf  of  tea  from  being  landed. 
The  men  appointed  to  this  duty  were  armed  with 
muskets,  rifles,  swords,  and  cutlasses,  and  they 
were  regularly  relieved  day  and  night.  The  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  plied  the  pen  with  in- 
cessant industry,  and  bolder  doctrines  were  now 
announced  to  all  the  towns  and  settlements.  On 
the  14th  of  December  another  crowded  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  -  house, 
whence  orders  were  sent  to  the  captains  of  the 
tea  vessels  to  return  to  England  without  further 
delay.  The  answer  receiv^ed  was,  that  the  col- 
lector could  not  give  any 
clearance  until  the  vessels 
had  discharged  their  car- 
goes. As  for  the  captains 
of  the  tea  ships,  they  could 
do  nothing,  for  the  governor 
had  ordered  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
forts  without  a  permit  signed 
by  himself,  and  Admiral 
Montague  had  sent  down 
two  ships  of  war  to  guard 
all  the  passages  out  of  the 
harbour.  This  conduct  has 
been  bitterly  reprehended 
by  writers  who  can  discover 
nothing  right  on  the  side  of  government;  but 
cooler  minds  will  reflect  that  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  commands  of  a  ])opular  meeting, 
and  to  have  bowed  to  its  decree  that  English 
shipping  were  not  free  to  stay  in  an  American 
port,  and  that  the  English  flag  could  not  cover 
English  property  in  one  of  our  colonies — a  colony, 
too,  which  had  just  assured  us  that  she  wished  to 
remain,  what  she  was,  a  dejDendence  of  the  British 
crown — would  have  been  an  absolute  renuncia- 
tion of  sovereignty.  To  give  a  colour  of  justice 
or  reason  to  their  high  pretensions,  the  Bostonians 


2  The  "Old  South"  was  the  famous  gathering-place  of  the 
people  during  the  excitements  of  1773.  Tlie  British  troops 
occupied  it  as  a  circus  for  the  drill  of  cavalry  in  177.5.  It  stands 
on  tlie  corner  of  Washington  and  Milk  Streets,  is  liuilt  of  brick, 
and  is  still  in  good  preservation.  The  view  is  from  a  drawing 
by  B.  J.  Lossing. 
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and  those  acting  with  them  ought  to  have  spoken 
more  plainly,  and  not  have  continued  to  express 
in  the  same  bi-eath  allegiance  and  independence. 
A  few  of  the  movers  did  indeed  assume,  at  this 
moment,  the  true  tone  of  revolution.  Mr.  Joseph 
Quincey,  junior,  for  example,  told  the  meeting 
on  the  16th  that  this  quarrel  about  tea  must  end 
in  a  contest  carried  on  by  bullets  and  cannon- 
balls.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
question  was  put  to  the  meeting  whether  they 
would  abide  by  their  former  resolutions  with  re- 
sj)ect  to  the  tea ;  and  it  was  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative without  one  dissenting  voice.  They  then 
sent  to  desire  the  governor  to  give  the  ships  a 
permit  to  depart.  The  governor  rejjlied  that  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  laws  and  his 
duty  to  tlie  king,  give  any  pass  unless  theves.sels 
were  properly  qualified  from  the  custom-house. 
The  meeting  began  to  discuss  this  horrible  answer; 
but  the  deljate  was  presently  interrupted  by  a 
person  in  the  front  gallery  of  the  meeting-house, 
wlio  was  disguised  as  an  Indian,  and  who  uttered 
tlie  war-wlioop  in  atone  so  natural  that  he  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  I'eal  savage.  This  yell  was 
succeeded  by  the  general  cry  of  "  A  mob !  a 
mob!"  Some  cautious  Bostonians  then  moved 
that  the  meeting  shovdd  ])e  dissolved;  and  it  wa.s 
dissolved  accordingly,  befoi'e  any  overt  act  was 
committed.  By  this  time  it  was  six  o'clock  at 
night  and  quite  dark.  Many  of  the  peo])le  ran 
at  once  from  the  Old  Meeting-house  to  fJriffin's 
Wiiarf,  where  the  tea  ships  were  lying,  and  whore 
they  were  met  by  a  number  of  armed  men,  dis- 
guised as  Mohawk  Indians,  and  by  a  nmnber  of 
skippers,  sailors,  boatmen,  and  men  of  colour, 
which  latter  class  had  not  forgotten  the  fate  of 
Crispus  Attucks.  In  overwhelming  force  these 
rioters  and  sham  Indians  boarded  the  ships,  broke 
bulk,  hoisted  out  the  chests,  and  discharged  their 
contents  into  the  sea  with  much  joy  and  jubila- 
tion. The  "sons  of  liberty"  then  returned  quietly 
to  their  homes,  having  des|(roycd  ]n"operty  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousand^  of  pounds.' 

.,     ,  —  ,         Although  the  British  pai-liameut 

A.D.    1/  .^.  ,  ,     ,  ,       !  , 

was  a.ssembled  much  later  than 
usual,  it  mot  before  this  last  startling  intelli- 
gence from  Boston  was  i-eceived.  The  first  par- 
liamentary struggle  took  place  on  the  ministerial 
motion  for  20,(>()(>  seamen,  as  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  opposition  said  it  was  absurd  to  talk 
of  peace  and  yet  keep  up  such  an  establish- 
ment ;  and  they  called  upon  ministers  to  answer 
in  what  manner  they  had  disposed  of  the  sujjplies 
voted  for  the  navy  from  the  year  1703.  The  mo- 
tion, however,  was  carried  without  a  division — 
"  a  division,"  says  Burke,  "  not  having  been  usual 

'  Dr.  Gorvlon.  Ilinton/ nf  the  Amd-icnn  BevnMinn;  Stcdman, 
IMori/ of  the  Amtriean  JPar;  Documents  in  Almon's  Remem- 
brancer; AiDiual  Regifttr;  Oentlemau's  Magazine. 


for  several  years  upon  a  matter  of  supjilies."  Al- 
derman Sawbiidge  made  his  annual  motion  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  but  he 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  up  a  debate,  and,  the 
question  being  called  for,  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  221  against  94.  Exjierience 
seemed  to  have  proved  the  excellence  of  George 
Grenville's  controverted  election  act ;  and  it  was 
now  rendered  perpetual.  Lord  North  was  soon 
sup2)orted  in  the  house  by  the  usual  large  ma- 
jority. This  effect  was  partly  produced  by  the 
strong  national  resentment  against  the  Ameri- 
cans  for  their  exi:»loits  at  Boston  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Government  must  have  received  the  informa- 
tion some  weeks  before  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
7th  of  March  that  the  king  sent  a  message  to 
both  house-s,  acquainting  them  with  all  the  prac- 
tices carried  on  in  the  colonies,  and  particularly 
with  the  outrageous  proceedings  at  the  town  and 
port  of  Boston.  This  message  was  accompanied 
with  a  mass  of  papers,  consisting  of  letters  from 
Governor  Hutchinson,  Admiral  ]Montague,  the 
consignees  of  the  tea,  despatches  from  governors 
and  officers  in  other  colonies,  and  a  variety  of 
extracts  and  other  documents,  the  most  numerotis 
and  iuflanimablo  American  manifestoes,  hand- 
bills,j)amphlets,aiul  fugitive  pieces.  These  papers 
made  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  as  hot  as  Faneuil 
Hall  or  the  Old  Meeting-hou.se  at  Boston.  Yet, 
if  less  precipitancy  would  have  become  them 
more,  it  is  quite  certain,  from  the  present  temper 
of  the  Americans,  that  moderation  would  have 
been  interpreted  into  a  confession  of  weakness 
and  fear.  A  motion  was  mad-e  for  an  address  to 
the  throne,  "  to  return  thanks  for  the  message, 
and  the  gracious  communication  of  the  American 
paj)Ci's,  with  an  assurance  that  they  would  not 
fail  to  exert  every  means  in  their  power,  of  etfoc- 
tually  providing  for  objects  so  important  to  the 
general  welfare  as  maintaining  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  securing  the  just  dependence  of 
the  colonies  ujion  the  crown  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain."  This  motion  produced  a  warm 
debate.  The  opposition,  however,  admitted  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Bostonians  and  Rhode  Islan- 
ders was  exasperating  in  an  extreme  degi'ee,  and 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  impeding  the  measures 
of  government  in  a  matter  of  such  high  import- 
ance. Ministers  m-geil  that  it  was  woi-se  than 
useless  to  rake  up  the  past;  and  that  now  the  great 
points  of  the  question  might  be  faiily  canvassed. 
They  asked  wliether  America  was  or  was  not  to 
be  any  longer  dependent  on  this  country  ?— how 
far?— in  what  degi'ee?  — in  what  manner?  It 
might  be  a  question  irhrfhcr  the  colonies  should  not 
I  be  given  up;  but,  if  this  question  should  be  de- 
!  cided  in  the  negative,  then  it  would  be  neces.sarv 
I  to  examine  in  what  manner  (heir  subordination 
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should  be  preserved,  and  the  authority  of  the 
king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  enforced. 
The  immense  majority  of  the  house  agreed  in 
condemning  all  retrospect,  and  the  address  was 
carried  without  a  division.  Before  these  proceed- 
ings, and  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  tea  riot,  Doctor  Franklin,  the  agent 
for  the  colony  or  liouse  of  representatives  of  IMas- 
sachusetts,  had  met  with  a  severe  castigation  from 
the  sharp  tongue  of  a  ci-own  lawyer,  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  affair  of  the  letters.  That  afiUir, 
moreover,  had  led  to  bloodshed  in  England,  for  a 
duel  had  been  fought  in  Hyde  Park,  between 
Mr.  Whately,  banker  in  Lombard  Street,  and 
brother  to  Mr.  Thomas  Whately,  late  secretary 
to  the  treasury,  and  member  for  Castle-Rising, 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Temple,  lieute- 
nant-governor of  New  Hampshire ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate banker  had  been  dangerously  wounded. 
Upon  this  event,  which  caused  considerable  ex- 
citement, Franklin  wrote  and  published  a  letter, 
declaring  that  neither  ]\Ir.  Whately  nor  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  Hampshire  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  mischievous  letters,  and  that  both 
of  them  were  totally  ignorant  and  innocent  of  that 
transaction.  "  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me,"  wrote 
Franklin, "  to  declare,  for  the  prevention  of  further 
mischief,  that  I  alone  am  the  person  who  obtained 
and  transmitted  to  Boston  the  letters  in  question. 
Mr.  Whately  could  not  communicate  them,  be- 
cause they  were  never  in  his  jaossession  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  they  could  not  have  been  taken 
from  him  by  Mr.  Temple.  They  were  not  of 
the  rnxtuve  oi  private  letters  between  friends;  they 
were  written  by  public  officers  to  persons  in  pub- 
lic stations,  on  public  affairs,  and  intended  to 
procure  public  measures ;  they  were,  therefore, 
handed  to  other  public  persons,  who  might  be 
influenced  by  them  to  produce  those  measures  : 
their  tendency  was  to  incense  the  mother  country 
against  her  colonies,  and,  by  the  steps  recom- 
mended, to  widen  the  breach,  which  they  effected. 
The  chief  caution  expressed  with  regard  to  pri- 
vacy was,  to  keep  their  contents  from  the  colony 
agents,  who,  the  writers  ajjprehended,  might  re- 
turn tliem,  or  copies  of  them,  to  America.  That 
apprehension  was,  it  seems,  well-founded;  for 
the  first  agent  who  laid  his  hands  on  them  thought 
it  his  duty  to  transmit  tliem  to  his  constituents."' 
Ou  Saturday,  the  29th  of  Januaiy,  Franklin,  with 
Mr.  Dunning  as  counsel  to  speak  to  the  Bostonian 
petition  for  the  removal   of  the   governor  and 

'  This  letter  was  signed  "  B.  Franklin,  agent  for  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  and  was  dated  Craven 
Street,  December  2.5th,  1773.  As  a  matter  of  coiu-se,  it  left  in 
mystery  the  means  by  whicli  the  philosopher  had  got  possession 
of  the  letters.  But  the  secret  has  smce  transph-ed.  "  It  is  only 
v.'itlihi  these  seven  j'ears,"  says  tlie  writer  of  tlie  Hidortj  of  the 
American  Revolutiuu,  publislied  by  the  Society  for  tlie  DLfFusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  1830,  "that  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  Governor  Hutchinson's  letters  were  put  into  Franklin's 


lieutenant-governor,"  appeared  before  the  privy 
council,  where  thirty-five  lords  were  assembled, 
besides  those  in  office.  Wedderburn,  the  solici- 
tor-general, attended  as  counsel  for  the  governor. 
Mr.  Dunning  having  asked  on  the  part  of  his 
clients,  the  I'eason  of  being  ordered  to  attend, 
and  having  spoken  shortly  on  the  general  object 
of  the  petition,  was  replied  to  by  Wedderburn, 
whose  naturally  sharp  tongue  was  made  sharper 
on  this  occasion  by  his  friendship  and  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Whately,  the  banker,  who  was  at  that 
moment  lying  between  life  and  death. ^  After 
entering  largely  into  the  constitution  and  temper 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  he  concluded 
with  a  violent  invective  against  the  double-dealing 
and  malice  of  Franklin.  It  concluded  with  this 
indignant  burst  of  feeling: — "Amidst  tranquil 
events,  here  is  a  man  who,  with  the  utmost  insen- 
sibility of  remorse,  stands  up  and  avows  himself 
the  author  of  all.  I  can  compare  him  only  to 
Zanga,  in  Dr.  Young's  Revenge — 

'  Know,  then,  't  was  I. 


I  forged  the  letter — I  dispos'd  the  picture — 
I  hated — I  despis'd — and  I  destroy  !' 

"I  ask,  my  lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper 
attributed  to  the  bloody  African  is  not  surpassed 
by  the  coolness  and  apathy  of  the  wily  Ameri- 
can ] "  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  iijsoii 
the  members  of  the  council,  the  invective  sank 
deep  into  the  soul  of  Franklin.  It  is  said  that  he 
controlled  his  feelings  in  that  presence,  standing 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  without  the  least  appa- 
rent emotion  ;  but  it  is  added,  that  when  he  got 
back  to  his  lodgings,  he  took  off  the  suit  of 
clothes  he  had  worn,  and  vowed  he  would  never 
wear  it  again  until  he  should  sign  the  degradation 
of  England  and  the  independence  of  America. 
Our  highest  estimation  of  the  philosopher's  ge- 
nius and  address  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  the  belief,  that  he  was  in  morerespectsthan 
one  a  cunning  man,  and  a  total  stranger  to  some 
of  those  high  and  delicate  notions  which  we,  im- 
properly, call  cliivalrous.  We  believe  that  by 
nature,  by  habit,  by  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
Franklin  Avas  disposed  to  be  a  democratic  repub- 
lican ;  and  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  he  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  revolution, 
independence,  and  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
monwealth in  his  native  country.  These  aspira- 
tions in  themselves  might  be  honest,  laudable, 
noble ;  but  they  cannot  justify  the  employment 
of  base  means,  or  excuse  the  duplicity,  the  mental 


liands  by  a  Dr.  Williamson,  who,  without  any  suggestion  on  liis 
part,  had  procured  them  by  stratagem  from  the  office  where 
tliey  had  been  deposited.  Tliis  curious  fact  is  stated,  witli  many 
particulars,  in  a  MemiAr  of  Dr.  Williamson,  by  Dr.  Hosack,  of 
New  York." 

-  The  petition  got  up  in  consequence  of  tlie  letters  lie  liad 
transmitted. 

3  Letter  of  tlie  Earl  of  Sl.elbiu'ne  to  ClKitham,  in  CJuMam 
Currespondence. 
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reservatiou,  and  the  cajolery  (pi-actised  chiefly  to 
keep  the  opposition  jjarty  on  their  side)  which 
Franklin  and  his  countrvmen  persisted  in  so  long. 


Benjamin  Franklin." 

It  is  said  that  that  Whig,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
saw  through  Franklin's  mask  as  early  as  the  year 
17G6,  when  the  British  government  was  adopt- 
ing measures  of  conciliation,  and  al.oli.shing  tlie 
stani])  act;  and  that  his  lordship  told  the  philo- 
sopher, that  what  he  and  the  Americans  wanted 
was  a  total  independence  ;  to  which  Franklin 
replied,  that  his  lordship  was  much  mistaken  — 
that  all  they  wanted  was  a  tolal  exemption  from 
taxation  by  the  British  ]iarliament.'"  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  Ailam  Smith,  Franklin  said,  in  the 
presence  of  a  ]iarticular  friend  of  h\»,  and  with 
much  triumph,  "that,  whatever  measures  Great 
Britain  miglit  choose  to  pui*sue  with  regard  to 
lier  colonies,  whether  mild  or  vigorous,  they 
would  equally  tend  to  bring  about  that  great 
and  desirable  event,  the  entire  independence  of 
America."^  Franklin,  it  is -added,  never  made 
any  secret  of  this  wish  and  intention  when 
among  private  friends;  and  the  letters  which 
he  addressed  from  Tx)ndon  to  private  friends 
and  to  public  bodies  in  America  were  generally 
charged  with  matttr  to  awaken  suspicion,  to 
wound  pride,  and  to  excite  a  determined  spirit 
of  resistance.  And  while  he  was  writing  these 
letters  he  was  telling  his  best  advocates,  the 
leaders  of  the  opjiosition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  wish 
nearest  to  his  heart,  and  to  the  hearts  of  all 
honest  Americans,  was  a  continuance  of  the  con- 
nection with  the  dear  old  mother  country. 


'  From  an  excellent  medallion  likeness,  made  in  the  re<l  clay 
of  Pussy,  in  1777,  when  Pr.  Franklin  resided  there.  Tlie 
original  is  about  twice  the  size. 

-  Gorilon,  HiMory  nfthe  American  Rtrnhttinn. 

'  Letter  from  Dr.  Adnm  Smith,  author  of  the  Wrallli  of 
Nations,  *c.,  to  Dr.  Roebuck  of  nimiinghani :  printed  in  tlic 
becond  nr.mbvT  of  the  Vculam,  London,  1S27. 


Hitherto  Franklin  had  been  allowed  to  retain 
his  profitable  place  of  postmaster- general  for 
America;  but  three  days  after  Wedderburn's 
chastisement  in  the  council  he  was  dismissed  by 
letter  from  that  office.  Though  far  too  wise  to 
be  a  miser  or  a  niggard,  we  know  that  the  philo- 
sopher was  not  iudiflfereut  to  money  ;  indeed, 
setting  aside  his  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
the  best  or  most  prominent  jmrt  of  his  philosophy 
is  the  art  of  making  money  or  thriving  in  the 
world  ;  his  morality  is  essentially  a  calculation — 
a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — a  dr}' 
and  hard  utilitarianism,  which,  assisted  no  doubt 
by  many  local,  natural,  and  inevitable  circum- 
stances, is  supposed  by  some  to  have  left  too  deep 
an  imprint  on  the  minds  of  his  countrvmen,  who 
have  gi'own  up  under  lessons  of  his  teaching  and 
institutions  of  his  forming.  Therefore  we  think 
we  do  not  err  in  surmising  that,  if  Wedderburn's 
invective  was  a  capful  of  wind,  the  deprivation 
of  this  profitable  place  was  a  steady  breeze  to  fill 
his  sail  and  propel  him  on  his  bold  and  most 
hazardous  voyage  ;  the  result  of  which,  after  all, 
must  have  been  far  different,  at  least  at  the  time, 
fi'om  what  it  was,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  most 
marvellous  and  incredible  combination  of  acci- 
dent, craft,  imbecility,  and  madness. 

Following  up  the  warm  an<l  almost  imopposed 
address  on  American  atTaii-s,  Lord  North,  on  Mon- 
day, the  14th  of  March,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  remove  the  customs,  courts  of  justice, 
and  all  government  offices,  from  Boston  to  New 
Salem — "  a  step,"  says  Gibbon,  "  so  detrimental 
to  the  former  town  as  must  soon  reduce  it  to  our 
own  terms,  and  yet  of  so  mild  an  appearance  that 
it  was  agi'eed  to  without  a  division,  and  almost 
without  a  debate."*  It  encountei-ed,  indeed, 
scai'cely  more  opposition  than  the  address  had 
done:  on  its  fii-st  introduction  it  was  received 
with  very  general  applause,  and  it  was  pushed 
on  with  such  vigo\n-  that  it  did  not  remain  long 
in  that  house,  an<l  oh  the  2Sth  of  IVIarch  was 
passed  by  the  lords,  who  had  some  lively  con- 
versation upon  it,  but  no  debate.*  The  Boston 
port  bill,  «s  it  was  called,  was  generally  consi- 
dered not  only  just  but  lenient.  On  the  31st  of 
March  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and  the 
trade  of  Boston  wa.s  annihilated.  Lord  North's 
tone  was  moderate.  Chatham  spoke  favourably 
of  it,  and  of  the  candid  and  right  principles  of 
Lord  Dartmouth,  the  present  secretary  for  Ame- 
rican atfairs."  Afterwards,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
Mr.  Eose  Fuller,  in  the   commons,  moved  that 

*  I>ettor  to  Lord  Slieffield. 

*  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Burke  in  the  A»nunl  R,tri.-Ur. 
"  In  tlie  latter  part  of  the  year  I77'2,  some  imiwrtiint  changes 

had  been  made  in  the  ministry.     The  Earl  of  Hillsborough 

resigned  his  jH)St  of  head  of  tlie  board  of  trade,  and  secretary  of 

state  for  the  colonies,  and  was  succeedetl.  in  Ixith  liis  places,  by 

1  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  w.is  generally  iu:ikrstood  to  bo 
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the  house  should  that  da_y  se'iniight  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee,  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  question  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  unfortunate 
tea  duty.     Ministers,  however,  maintained  that 
this  was  not  the  proper  time  for  such  a  measure, 
arguing  that  repeal  at  this  moment  would  show 
such  a  degree  of  -wavering  and  inconsistency  as 
would  defeat  the  good  eftects  of  the  vigorous  plan 
which  had  been  at  length  adopted ;  and  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived.     Ministers  remembered,  and 
it  was  difficult  for  any  one  else  to  forget,  that 
concession  on  this  side  of  the  water  had  not  in 
one  single   instance  been  met  with  a  return  of 
kindness  and  good-will  on  the  other.    Moreover, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  internal  taxation 
for  America,  the  great  body  of  parliament  and  of 
the  nation,  including  the  most  enlightened,  the 
most  liberal,  the  best  men  then  living  in  Eng- 
land, certainly  entertained  the  opinion  that  Great 
Britain  had  the  right  to  tax  those  colonies  exter- 
nally, in  the  way  of  duties  on  merchandise,  port 
duties,  &c.      And  this  had  been  asserted  and 
maintained  by  successive  ministers — by  Cliarles 
Towushend,  by  George  Grenville,  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  and  by  none  more  imperi- 
ously than  by  Chatham  himself.     Writers  of  the 
most  opposite  views  and  character,  men  wdio  dif- 
fered on  nearly  every  other  subject — Gibbon, 
Burke,  Hume,  Doctor  Johnson,  Adam  Smith, 
and  Soame  Jenyns— had  all  agreed  on  this  one 
point. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  while  the  Boston  port 
bill  was  before  the  lords,  Lord  North,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  w'liole  house,  brought  in  a  bill, 
''  For  the  better  regulating  government  in  the 
l)rovince  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  The  purport 
of  this  bill  was  to  alter  the  constitution  of  that 
))rovince,  as  it  stood  upon  the  charter  of  Wil- 
liam III. ;  to  do  away  with  some  of  those  popu- 
lar elections  which  decided  everything  in  that 
colony ;  to  take  the  executive  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  democratic  party,  and  to  vest  the 
nomination  of  the  members  of  the  council,  of  the 
judges,  and  of  magistrates  of  all  kinds,  including 
the  sheriffs,  in  the  crown,  and  in  some  cases  in 
the  king's  governor.  In  support  of  the  bill.  Lord 
North  said,  that  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  had  been  turbulent  beyond  bearing,  and  had 
set  an  ill  example  to  all  the  colonies ;  that  an 
executive  jDOwer  was  wholly  wanting  in  that  pro- 
vince, where  the  force  of  the  civil  power  consist- 
ed solely  in  the  joosse  comitatus,  that  is  to  say,  in 


more  moderate ,  or  moi'e  favourable  to  the  Americans.  Franklin 
considered  it  a  victory  to  have  got  rid  of  Hillsborough,  and 
hoped,  from  the  regard  Lord  Dartmouth  had  always  expressed 
for  him,  to  be  able  to  obtahi  more  favour  for  the  colonies.  At 
the  same  time  Viscount  Townshend  ^'as  recalled  from  Ireland, 
and  made  master-general  of  the  ordnance  ;  and  Earl  Harcourt 
was  sent  over  as  lord-lieutenant.  Sir  .JefTry  Amherst  was  made 
lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance  in  lien  of  General  Conway, 
who  was  made  governor  of  Jereey. 


the  very  people  who  committed  the  riots.     He 
asked,  if  the  democratic  party  showed  a  contempt 
of  the  laws,  how  any  governor  was  to  enforce 
them?    He  urged  that  it  was  in  vain  making  laws 
and  regulations   here   in  England,   when  there 
were  none  found  to  execute  them  in  America: 
but  he  hoped  that  the  present  bill  would  create 
an  executive  power,  and  give  strength  and  spirit 
to  the  civil  magistracy.     He  professed   himself 
open  to  discussion,  and  to  a  change  of  opinion 
and  of  the  provisions  of  the   bill  whenever  it 
might  be  proved  erroneous.    A  much  warmer  de- 
bate ensued,  and  the  opposition  was  much  more 
active  and  united  than  upon  the  Boston  port  bill. 
Lord  North  wvas  true  to  his  promise,  and  the  bill 
was  considerably  altered.    As  it  stood  when  pre- 
sented anew  after  the  Easter  holidays,  the  coun- 
cil of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  councils  of  the  other  colonies  ;  the 
nomination  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  they 
were  to  have  no  negative  voice,  and  w^ere  not  to 
appoint,  as  hitherto,  the  judicial  officers  of  the 
province.     Tlie  mode  of  choosing  juries  was  also 
altered,  and  the  continual  assemblies  and  town 
meetings  held  in  Boston  were  no  longer  to  be 
convened  without  the  consent  of  the  governor, 
unless  for  the  annual  election  of  certain  officers. 
The  opposition  condemned  the  whole  bill  as  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical,  and  lauded  to  the  skies  the 
democratic  institutions  of  the  province.      They 
showed  that  the  Bostoniaus  and  their  neighbours 
had  flourished  for  nearly  fourscore  years  under 
that  democratic  charter ;  but  what  they  neither 
showed  nor  attempted  to  show  was,  how  those 
institutions  could  possibly  harmonize  with  the 
different  system  of   the  motlier  country.     The 
charter  might  suit  the  colony  if  it  ceased  to  lie 
a  colony  and  became  an  independent  state ;  but 
neither  Dowdeswell  nor  Sir  Geoi-ge  Saville,  who 
were  warmest  in  defence  of  the  chartei',  approved 
of  or  contemplated  independence  and  dissever- 
ance.   There  was,  we  repeat,  an  utter  incomjiati- 
bility  between  the  old  charter  and  a  dependence 
on  a  constitutional  monarchy— between  the  spirit 
of  New  England  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  liberty 
as  trained  and  moderated  in  old  England.     In 
the  course  of  the  debates  upon  the  bill  much  elo- 
quence was  displayed,  and  many  predictions  were 
uttered,  and  by  being  uttered  in  that  place  and 
in  that  manner,  these  predictions  tended  to  their 
own  fulfilment.     General  Conway  could  see  no- 
thing but  increased  exasperation,  misfortune,  and 
ruin,  from  the  adoption  of  these  measures;  and 
he  and  others  asked  for  more  time  to  consider 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  what  crimes  and 
errors  the  New  Englanders  had  really  been  guilty 
of.     Replying  to  this  delaying  proposition,  Loi'd 
North  said,  with  more  heat  than  was  usual  with 
him,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Americans  ha^•e 
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done  ;  they  have  tarred  and  feathered  the  officers 
and  subjects  of  Great  Britain;  they  have  plun- 
dered our  merchants,  burned  our  ships,  denied  all 
obedience  to  our  laws  and  authority  !     Our  con- 
duct has  been  clement  and  long-forbearing,  but 
now  it  is  incumbent  to  take  a  different  course. 
Whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  we  must  risk 
something,  or  all  is  over."     Sir  Richard  Sutton 
concluded  the  present  debate,  which  was  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  by  stating  broadly  and 
truly  that  the  Americans,  though  they  did  not 
confess  it,  were  aiming  at  total  independence, 
and  would  never  again  submit  quietly  to  English 
laws  and  regulations  of  trade.     "  If,"  said  he, 
"you  ask  an  American  who  is  his  master,  he  will 
tell  you  he  has  none,  nor  any  governor  but  Jesus 
Christ."    And  such,  at  least,  was  the  language  of 
the    New   Englanders.     On  the   third   reading, 
which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  ^lay,  Sir  William 
Meredith,  who  had  carried  Wliig  ])rinciples  as 
far  as  any  man,'  insisted  that  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  had  an  indisputable  right  to  lay 
duties  upon  the  Americans,  and  to  tax  them  ex- 
ternally.    Thurlow,  the  attorney-general,  main- 
tained that,  while  the  sovereignty  over  the  colo- 
nies remained  in  this  coxuitry,  the  right  of  taxing 
was  not,  and  never  could  be  surrendered.     Lord 
North  denied  that  his  bill  would  destroy  any  civil 
rights,  or  establish  anything  like  a  military  go- 
vernment— nothing  w:us  altered,  he  said,  except 
the  civil  government.    Mr.  Burke  spoke  with  his 
usual  warmth  and  eloquence  against  tlie  bill ;  and 
now  he  was  joined,  as  by  a  personal  friend  and 
pupil,  by  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  who  had  again  dis- 
agreed  with  his  supei'iors   in  the  cabinet,  and 
was  dismissed  by  them  just  as  his  abilities  were 
ripening  and  becoming  of  value.    He  had  spoken 
and  voted  against  the  Boston  ]>ort  act,  and  he 
now  spoke  and  voted  against  this  bill  for  regu- 
lating the  government  of   Massachusetts   Bay. 
Ministers  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  aware  of 
his  ])ower  and  eloquence  until  they  had  lost  him 
past  recovery.-     The  bill  was,  however,  passed 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  239  against  64. 
In  the  upper  house  it  was  criticized  and  opposed, 
and  vehemently  denounced  by  a  few  lords ;  but 
there  too  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

The  absence  of  the  orator  was  sensibly  felt  on 
this  occasion  ;  but  Chatham,  complaining  of  his 
gout,  kept  away  at  Burton  Pynsent,  writing  to 
his  friend  Shelburne  that  England  was  hurrving 


'  It  is  to  be  noted,  }iowever,  tli.it  f<ir  William  had  jiist  been 
made  comptroller  of  his  majesty's  household,  and  sworn  of  his 
majesty's  jirivy  council. 

^  In  the  preceding  month  of  Decemlier,  Charles  Fox  was  jmt 
somewhat  at  his  e,ase  in  money  m.-itters.  by  liis  father.  Lord 
Holland.  p,iying  his  debts,  which  .imoiintel  to  £140,000!  — 
Gibbon,  Letttrs  to  Lord  Shrfitltl.  Tw.i  or  three  weeks  before  the 
third  rending  of  the  Boston  port  bill — on  which  occasion  For 
i:ppeare<l  for  the  first  time  in  decided  opixjsition — he  had  been 
turned  out  of  his  place  in  a  very  unceremonious  manner. 


on  to  perdition,  and  that  he  knew  not  how  to 
prevent  it.  But  efforts  were  repeated  to  draw 
him  from  his  present  retreat ;  and  even  ministers 
were  said  to  be  anxious  to  have  his  opinion  on 
American  affairs.  The  debate  on  a  bill  for  the 
quartering  and  better  regulating  the  troops  in 
the  colonies,  as  a  compliment  to  Lord  Chatham, 
was  put  off  till  the  2.5th,  and  then  further  post- 
Ironed  till  the  27th,  in  order  that,  if  he  chose  to 
deliver  his  opinion,  he  might  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  so  doing.  On  the  latter  evening  the  great 
orator  was  in  his  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  gout 
and  the  other  infirmities  he  had  been  complain- 
ing of,  he  made  a  very  long  speech.  He  said  that 
the  whole  histoiy  of  the  American  people,  their 
descent,  and  the  character  and  di.s])Osition  they 
inherited  from  their  English  ancestors,  all  gave 
ground  for  believing  that  they  would  never  sub- 
mit to  slavish  and  tyrannical  principles.  As  was 
the  mother,  such  were  her  children.  He  as- 
sumed, as  a  positive  fact,  what  was  doubted  by 
nearly  every  man  who  had  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  what  could  be  positively  disproved  by 
American  documents,  that  the  colonies  thought 
not  of  prosecuting  the  quarrel ;  that  they  were 
in  an  excess  of  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  tliat,  but  for  the  tea  tax,  which  he 
believed  had  driven  them  to  despair,  we  should 
never  more  have  heard  of  their  insul>ordiiiation 
and  violence.  He  charged  Lord  Nortli  and  his 
colleagues  with  having  purposely  irritated  them 
into  their  late  violent  deeds — "purposely  to  be 
revenged  on  them  for  the  victory  the  Americans 
had  gained  by  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  a 
measure  in  which  they  seemingly  acquiesced,  but 
to  which  at  the  bottom  they  were  real  enemies." 
He  seemed  to  forget  that  his  own  high  declara- 
tory act  had  inflamed  tlie  passions  of  the  colo- 
nists after  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act ;  and  the 
Americans,  too,  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  for- 
get that  fact  in  the  praises  he  lavished  upon 
them,  and  the  vast  use  of  which  his  opposition 
indisputably  was  to  their  cause ;  though  Chat- 
ham, as  a  minister,  would  never  have  granted 
the  objects  which  they,  or  their  leaders  at  least, 
now  aimed  at.  The  bill  which  Chatham  was 
opposing  was,  nevertheless,  passed  by  a  majority 
of  fifty-seven  against  sixteen. 

By  this  time  the  session  was  drawing  near 
to  the  usual  period  of  recess ;  many  members, 
fatigued  with  the  long  discussions  on  American 
affaii-s,  had  retired  into  the  country,  and  both 
houses  were  thinner  than  ever.  Yet,  under  these 
circumstances,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  "  For  making  more  effectual  provisions 
for  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
in  North  America."  The  principal  objects  of 
tliis  bill  were  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  that  pro- 
vince, which  were  extended  far  beyond  wliat  had 
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been  settled  as  such  by  the  king's  pi-ochiniation 
of  17G3  ;  to  fonn  a  legislative  council  for  all  the 
affairs  of  that  province,  except  taxation,  which 
council  should  be  a]ipointed  and  be  removable  by 
the  crown,  and  in  Avhich  his  majesty's  Canadian 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  should  be  entitled  to  a 
place ;  to  establish  the  old  French  laws  to  which 
the  Canadians  had  been  accustomed,  including 
trial  without  jury,  in  all  civil  cases,  and  the 
English  laws,  with  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal 
cases  ;  and  to  secure  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
except  the  regulars  (or  members  of  the  reli- 
gious orders)  the  legal  enjoyment  of  their  lands 
and  of  their  tithes  in  their  own  communities, 
or  from  all  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  The  bill  passed  through  the  lords 
with  little  or  no  observation  ;  but  when  it  came 
down  to  the  commons  it  met  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent reception,  and  gave  rise  to  debates  as  pas- 
sionate as  any  that  had  taken  place  during  this 
session. 

Various  alterations,  which  were  not  all  amend- 
ments, though   so  called   in   parliamentary  lan- 
guage, were  hurriedly  made  in  the  bill,  which 
had  been  framed  in  a  hurry.     In  drawing  the 
boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  state  of 
New  Yoi'k,  geographical  errors  were  committed 
which  have  since  given  rise  to  almost  intermina- 
ble disputes  between  the  United  States  and  the 
government   of   Great   Britain.     To   settle   this 
boundary  for  the  puzzled  and  perplexed  House 
of  Commons,  Burke  and  thi'ee   other  members 
ran   up-stairs   with  defective   maps  and  charts, 
and,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  drew  the  line 
which  was  ultimately  adopted.     Yet  the  Canada 
bill  contained  much  that  was  good,  wise,  and 
tolerant.     It  gave  to  the  French-descended  Cana- 
dians the  essential  parts  of  a  free  constitution, 
with  far  more  liberty  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed, 
or  aspired  to,  under  the  dominion  of  France ;  it 
made  a  liberal  provision  for  their  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy;  and  the  bill  certainly  had  the  effect 
of  conciliating  the  Canadians,  who,  though  of  so 
different  a  race,  and  so  recently  conquered,  re- 
mained attached  to  the  British  crown,  when  its 
British -descended  colonists  rebelled  against  it. 
Most  of  the  opposition  party  spoke  vehemently 
against  the  concessions  to  the  Roman  C-atholics, 
and  Charles  Fox  accused  Lord  North  of  designs 
hostile  to  the   Protestant   church.      Burke  was 
now,  and  ever  since  the  year  1771  had  been, 
agent  for  the  state  of  New  York,  with  emolu- 
ments amounting  to  about  ^£700  jier  amuun.     On 
the  22d  of  June,  the  Canada  bill  received  the  royal 
assent,  the  corporation  of  London  having  ineffec- 
tually petitioned  the  king  against  it.     On  the 
same  day  his  majesty  prorogued  parliament,  ex- 
pressing the  confident  hope  that  the  bill  would 
produce  the  happiest  effects  in  Canada.  It  seemed 


to  be  generally  understood  that  this  ])arliament 
would  not  meet  again;  but  its  dissolution  was 
not  pronounced  till  more  than  three  months  after 
the  ])rorogation.     Even  Chatham    allowed  that 
Lord  North  was  more  firmly  fixed  in  power  than 
ever.     The  great  orator  could  not  forget  his  old 
enmity  and  rivalship  to  the  house  of  Fox,  and 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  give  Charles  Fox  any 
great  credit  for  sincerity  or  steadiness  in  politics. 
While   the    British    parliament   were   voting 
strong  l)ills,  the  Bostonians  and  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  were  continuing  their  strong  mea- 
sures and  acts  of  defiance.     They  insisted  \\\w\\ 
the  right  of  dismissing  every  judge  that  owed  his 
appointment  to,  or  received  his  salary  through 
the  British  government.     In  the  month  of  March 
— that  is  to  say,  before  the  ai-rival  of  any  of  the 
coercive  hills — the  leaders  of  the  movement  i)arty 
were  proclaiming  that  America  must  be  made 
wholly  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and  sepa- 
rated from  her.     At  the  head  of  these  clamorous 
men  was  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  whose  patriotism 
had   not   yet   been   able   to   eftace  certain  very 
serious  stains  from  his  escutcheon.     Adams  had 
been  a  notorious  defaulter  as  a  collector  of  local 
taxes.      In  the  mild  language  of   Dr.  Gordon, 
whose  sympathies  were  all  with  the  man  or  his 
cause — "At  one  time  his  influence   was  small, 
owing  to  defects  in  pecuniary  matters,  especially 
as  collector  of  the  taxes  for  Boston,  in  which 
office  he  served  for  years.     He  was  accountable 
to  the  town  for  between  ^1000  and  .£2000  ;  but 
a  gi'eat  part  of  it  had  never  been  gathered.    .    .    . 
His  necessities,  probably  (for  he  appears  to  be 
addicted  to  no  exti'avagances),  urged  him  to  supply 
himself,  time  after  time,  from  the  cash  in  hand, 
without  attending  to  the  accumulation   of  the 
balance  against  him,  till  called  upon  to  settle." 
It  is  quite  clear,  from  his  own  limping  words, 
that  this  dissenting  preacher  is  trying  to  make 
the  very  best  of  a  very  bad  cause.     People  who 
spoke  more  plainly,  and  Avho  did  not  share  in 
his  partialities,  set  down    Samuel  Adams   as  a 
man  so  discredited  by  many  money  transactions, 
and  so  involved  in  debt  and  lawsuits,  as  to  have 
no  hope  for  himself  except  in  a  revolution.     He 
had  said  long  before,  in  small   confidential  com- 
panies, what  he  now  repeated  more  publicly — 
"  This  country  shall  be  independent,  and  we  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  it."     The  name 
of  Franklin  was  repeated  with  more  admiration 
and  enthusiasm  than  ever,  and  before  then-  dis- 
solution the  assembly  resolved  to  continue  him 
their  agent  in  England,  while  Governor  Hutchin- 
son refused  to  ratify  his  appointment,  or  sanction 
their  act  for  paying  Fi-auklin  his  salary. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  oidy  a  few  days  after  the 
I'eceptiou  of  the  Boston  port  bill,  General  Gage, 
the  new  governor,  landed  on  the  Long  Wharf, 
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with  i^art  of  his  family,  and  staff,  but  without 
any  troops.  He  was  not,  lilve  Hutchinson,  a 
native  of  the  pr-ovince ;  but  he  was  married  to 
an  American  lady,  and  from  long  residence  had 
many  friends  in  the  colony.  He  was  compli- 
mented on  his  arrival  by  the  council,  the  magis- 
trates and  others,  and  afterwards  entertained  at 
a  public  dinner.  That  night  Hutchinson  was 
burned  in  effigy.  The  next  day  a  numerous 
town  meeting  took  into  consideration  the  port 


"With  the  help  of  Eush worth,"  says  Jeffei'son 
himself,  "  whom  we  rummaged  for  the  revolu- 
tionary precedents  and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of 
that  day,  we  cooked  up  a  resolution — somewliat 
modernizing  their  phrases — for  ap])ointing  the 
1st  day  of  June,  on  which  the  port  bill  was  to 
commence,  for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer,  to  imjjlore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the 
evils  of  civil  war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in 
support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of 


bill,  and  resolved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this    king  and  parliament  to  moderation  and  justice 


town,  that  if  the  other  colonies  come  into  a  joint 
resolution  to  stop  all  impoitation  fronj,  and  ex- 
portation to  Gi-eat  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  till  the  act  be  repealed,  tlie  same 
will  prove  the  salvation  of  North  America  and 
her  liberties;  and  that  the  impolicy,  injustice, 


As  the  students  of  Rushworth  and  of  revolution- 
ary jirecedents  were  neither  venerable  nor  devout, 
they  waited  the  next  morning  on  Robert  Cai-ter 
Nicholas,  with  a  request  that  he  w-ould  make  the 
motion  in  tlie  assembly,  as  his  age  and  religious 
character  were  considei'ed  in  keeping  with  its  sen- 


inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act  exceed  all  our    timents,  ami  likely  to  give  it  weiglit.     Nicholas 

accepted  the  mission, 
and  jn-oposed  the  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer, 
which  passed  without 
o])position.  But  on  the 
following  day, May  the 
2oth,  Lord  Dun  more, 
the  governor  of  the 
jirovince,  dissolved  the 
assembly,  assigning  as 
a  rea.son  the  vote  which 
liad  been  entered.  The 
members  then  repaired 
to  the  Raleigh  Tavern, 


powers  of  expression; 
we,  therefore,  leave  it 
to  the  just  censure  of 
others,  and  appeal  to 
God  and  the  world." 
The  obnoxious  act  was 
instantly  printed  and 
circulated  in  iiniumiM-- 
able  cojiies  throughout 
the  colonies.  In  some 
provinces  the  copy  of 
the  act  was  accom- 
panied with  comments, 
and  in  manv  places  it 
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From  a  drawing  l.y  B  J.  LMsiiig. 


was  printed  with  a  black  border,  and  cried  about  in  Williamsburg,  Iheold  capital  of  Virginia, wjiere 

under  the  title  of   "A  barbarous,  cruel,  bloody,  a  similar  meeting  had   been   held  in  17(Ji),  and 

and  inhuman  murder."'  agreed  to  articles  of  association,  in  which  they 

But  of  all  the  colonists  tlie  Virginians  w^ere  pronounced  the  Boston  port  bill  to  be  the  result 

the  most  ardent  and  the  most  active,  the  demo-  of  a  determined  sy.stem,  formed  for  the  jiurpose  of 

cratic  party  taking  the  lead  and  out-voting  or  reducing  the  inhaliitants  of  British  America  to 
out-jockeying  the  aristocratic  party.     When  the  !  slavery.    They  declared  that  tea  ought  not  to  be 

Boston  port  bill  and  the  letters  and  comments  u.sed  by  any  well-wisher  to  constitutional  liberty; 

upon  it  reached   Virginia   the  assembly  was  in  that,  from  tlie  coui-se  pui-sued  by  the  East  India 

session  ;   but  Mr.  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  the  Company   in  favotir  of  arbitrary  taxation,  the 


two  Lees,  and  three  or  four  other  young  mem- 
bers, no  longer  willing  to  submit  the  direction  of 
affairs  to  the  old  members,  but  determining  on  a 
bolder  course,  assembled  in  the  coinicil  chamber 
to  consult  by  tliemselves  what  ought  to  be  done. 
These  hot  spirits  hit  u])on  a  measure  which 
wouhl  better  have  suited  the  Presbyterian  or 
Puritanical  Bostonians  and  New  Englanders. 
Proceeding  from  the  New  Englandei-s  it  might 
have  carried  the  character  at  least  of  sinceritv  and 


people  ought  not  to  purcliase  any  of  their  com- 
modities, except  salt])etre  and  spices,  until  their 
grievances  should  beredi'essed;  and  that  an  attack 
on  one  of  their  sister  colonies  was  an  attack  upon 
all,  threatening  ruin  to  all,  unless  it  was  resisted 
by  their  \niited  councils.  They  therefore  further 
recommended  to  the  committee  of  cori'espondence 
to  communicate  with  all  the  other  committees 
"  on  the  exjiediency  of  appointing  deputies  from 
the  several  colonies  of  British  America,  to  meet 


devoutness ;  but  from  the  Virginians  it  looked  in  general  congress,  at  such  place  annually,  aa 

like  the  merest  state  trick.      The  measure,  in  should  be  thought  most  convenient,  to  deliberate 

which  there  was  no  originality,  was  fished  out  of  on  the  measures  required  l)y  their  common  inte- 

that  volununous  collection  from  which  we  have  i-csts."   This  was  a  great  step  in  the  rovohitionaiy 

so  often  quoted  in  describing  the  great  Civil  war  march,  and  those  who  had   made  it  wei-e  not 
between  the  English  parliament  and  Charles  I. 


'  Gordon;  Tapers  in  Alnion's  Riiuembranctr. 


'  Life  of  Thomas  Jefftrton,  by  Professor  Tucker:  two  %-o1b  Svo, 
London,  1837. 
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likely  to  bait  there.  They  resolved  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  formation  of  a  congress,  agree- 
ing that  the  members  of  assembly  who  should 
be  elected  under  the  new  writs  then  issuing 
should  meet  in  convention,  at  Williamsburg,  on 
the  1st  of  August  following,  for  the  j)urpose  of 
appointing  delegates  to  sit  in  congress.  They 
then  separated  and  went  to  their  several  homes, 
to  invite  the  clergy  to  meet  assemblies  of  the 
people  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  make  a  day  of 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  in  spite  of  the 
governor.  It  appears  that  the  majority  of  the 
Virginian  clergy  consented  to  this  course,  and 
made  fervid  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  thus  co- 
operating powerfully  in  the  great  work.  The 
ettect  was  irresistible,  and  was  likened  by  Jeffer- 
son to  a  shock  of  electricity.' 

In  the  meanwhile  the  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  had  met  for  the  last  time  at  Boston  on 
the   25th   of  May.     General   Gage,  as  the  new 
governor,  laid  before  them  some  common  busi- 
ness of  the  province,  and  then  announced  the 
painful  necessity  he  lay  under  of  removing  them, 
the  courts,  and  all  public  offices  to  Salem,  by  the 
1st  of  June,  in  conformity  with  the  recent  acts 
of  parliament.     They  petitioned  him  to  set  apart 
a  day  for  fasting,  but  he  refused,  and,  to  avoid 
discussion,  adjourned  them  to  the  7th  of  June, 
then  to  meet  at  Salem.     They  met  on  the  day 
and  at  the  place  appointed,  and  named  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  the  state  of  the 
province.     Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  seeing  that  some 
of  the  committee   were  for  pursuing  mild  and 
conciliatory  measures,  conferred  with  Mr.  War- 
ren up  )n  the  necessity  of  getting  up  more  spirit. 
Warren  engaged  to  keep  the  committee  in  play, 
while  Adams  should  go  and  make  a  caucus — by 
which,  in  Bostonian  language,  was  meant  a  poli- 
tical  meeting    and    consultation   cari'ied   on   in 
secret.     Adams  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days,  in   winning  over  and  concerting 
measures  with  more  than  thirty  members ;  the 
friends  of  government  knowing  nothing  of  the 
matter.     He  then  announced  to  his  party  that 
they  were  sure  of  carrying  their  scheme  by  a 
sufficient  majority.     This  scheme  was  completed, 
their  resolutions  were  all  di'awn  up,  and,  on  the 
17th,  they  resolved  to  proceed  to  business,  hoping 
to  finish  before  the  governor  could  interfere  with 
a  prorogation  or  a  dissolution.     On  that  day  they 
ordered  the  door-keeper  to  let  no  one  whatsoever 
in,  and  to  permit  no  one  to  go  out.  Yet,  when  they 
opened   the   business,  a  member   favourable  to 
government  contrived  to  get  out  and  to  give  in- 
formation  of  what  was  doing  within.     A  mes- 
senger was  instantly  despatched  to  General  Gage, 
who  sent  his  secretaiy  to  dissolve  them.     The 
secretary  found  the  door  fastened :  he  knocked 


for  entrance,  but  was  told  that  the  house  was  en- 
gaged upon  very  important  business  and  could 
not  admit  him  xintil  it  was  over.  The  secretary 
then  read  the  proclamation  of  dissolution  upon 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  chamber,  in  the  hearing 
of  several  membei's  and  others,  all  shut  out  of 
the  house.  But  by  this  time  those  within  had 
done  all  they  wanted  to  do :  they  had  appointed 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  three  others, 
as  their  committee,  to  meet  other  provincial  com- 
mittees to  be  convened  on  the  1st  of  September 
at  Philadelphia ;  they  had  voted  them  £500  ;  had 
chosen  a  treasurer,  and  having  no  money  in 
hand,  had  recommended  the  several  towns  and 
districts  to  raise  the  said  sum  by  equitable  pro- 
portions according  to  the  last  provincial  tax — a 
recommendation  which  is  said  to  have  had,  all 
through  the  province,  the  force  of  a  law.  They 
then  separated." 

In  rapid  succession  most  of  the  colonies  agreed 
to  the  expediency  of  the  general  congress,  and 
pressed  on  the  operations  of  the  corresponding 
committees.  After  some  difficulties,  occasioned  by 
the  numerous  friends  of  government  and  families 
of  old  standing  and  large  property  in  that  pro- 
vince, a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  measures 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  this  emergency.  A 
committee  of  fifty  was  appointed  to  correspond 
with  the  sister  colonies  "  on  all  matters  of  mo- 
ment." John  Jay,  who  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  American  revolution,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  as  also  of  a  sub-committee 
appointed  to  prepare  answers  to  whatever  letters 
might  be  received.  Both  committees  were  soon 
earnestly  and  constantly  at  work.* 

On  the  1st  of  June,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  custom-house  at  Boston  had  been  shut  up, 
and  all  lawful  business  had  ceased  in  that  port 
and  town.  But  the  people  of  Salem  said  they 
disdained  to  profit  by  the  injury  and  losses  of 
their  Bostonian  brethren  ;  and,  as  early  as  the 
18th  of  June,  before  any  business  could  be  well 
begun,  the  merchants  and  freeholders  of  Salem 
presented  an  address  to  Governor  Gage,  severely 
censuring  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted, 
commiserating  the  people  of  Boston,  and  declin- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  ten- 
dered by  the  Boston  port  bill.  At  every  move 
the  Americans  read  Rushworth.  The  document 
subscribed  by  the  men  of  Salem  on  the  following 
day,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  transcript  out 
of  his  big  book.  It  declared  that  the  compact 
had  been  adopted  as  the  sole  means  of  avoiding 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  or  the  carnage  and  deso- 
lation of  civil  war;  and  the  parties  subscribing. 
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2  Gordon. 

3  The  Life  of  J„hn  Jay,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence 
and  Miscellaneous  Papers ;  by  his  son,  William  Jay. 
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ill  the  presence  of  God,  solemuly  and  in  good 
faith  covenanted  to  suspend  all  commercial  iuter- 
coui'se  with  Great  Britain  till  the  Boston  port 
bill  should  be  repealed  and  the  charter  restored; 
not  to  purchase  or  consume  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandise from  Great  Britain  after  the  last  day 
of  August ;  and  to  have  no  dealings  with  jiersous 
ca23able  of  breaking  this  sacred  agreement,  but 
to  publish  their  names  as  enemies  to  their  coun- 
try, and  men  excommunicated  or  cut  off  from  all 
social  intercourse.'  Never  did  league  and  cove- 
nant spread  more  rapidly  among  the  fiery  and 
oppressed  Covenanters  of  Scotland ;  and  it  was 
all  in  vain  that  Governor  Gage  issued  a  procla- 
mation foi'bidding  such  unlawful  combinations. 
Those  who  were  not  led  by  free-will  were  im- 
pelled by  their  fears;  and  in  niorst  jilaces  it 
seemed  more  dangerous  to  oppose  the  popular 


will  than  to  risk  a  struggle  in  arms  with  the 
mother  country;  or,  at  the  least,  that  the  one 
danger  was  far  more  immediate  and  more  direct 
in  its  operation  than  the  other.^ 

When  all  was  sullen  and  threatening  in  Boston, 
General  Gage  ordered  thither  some  regiments  of 
foot,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  who  were 
all  encamped  on  the  common,  and  who  were 
soon  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  fi'om  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Tlie  men  had  not  been  there  many 
days  ere  desertion  began  to  jjrevail  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  The  raw  recruits,  more  particularly, 
were  spiiited  away  by  gills  of  ardent  spirits  in 
hand,  and  high  promises  in  tne  bush.  Gage 
first  issued  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  to 
such  deserters  as  should  return  to  their  duty; 
and  he  next  placed  a  strong  guard  at  Boston 
Neck,  a  narrow  isthmus  whidi  connects  the  town 


Boston,  from  Dorcliester  Heights,  in  1T74.''— Trom  a  pnm  oi  tiic  t:iiie. 


with  the  country.  The  instant  this  indispensable 
guard  was  placed,  a  cry  was  raised  that  Gage  in- 
tended to  cut  off  all  communications  ;  to  blockade 
the  town,  and  to  compel  the  inhabitants  by 
famine  to  submit  to  government.  Near  and  far 
the  cry  produced  its  effect,  and  former  aninio- 

'  Tlie  invitations  to  take  this  league  and  covennnt  were  gene- 
rjiUy  expressed  in  pretty  strong  t«rm8,  an<l  witli  verj-  formid- 
able alternatives.  In  many  places  tlie  language  was  "Join  or 
Die." 

-  .\  few  mixlerate  persons  were,  however,  courageous  enough 
to  offer  some  resistano*  to  the  headlong  will  of  the  people,  and 
some  slight  encouragement  to  G.ige  ami  government.  An  ad- 
dress was  signed  by  I'iO  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  Boston, 
expressive  of  tlieir  regret  at  the  lawless  violence  of  their  fellow- 
townsmen.  The  justices  of  the  coimty  of  Plymouth,  assembled 
in  general  session,  expressed  their  serious  concern  at  seeing  the 
inhabitants  of  some  towns  influenced  by  certain  jiersons  calling 
themselves  committees  of  corresjiondence,  and  encniirajed  by 
some  whose  bu.sine.«s  was  to  pre-vh  the  prsjiel  of  Christ,  entering 
into  a  league  calctilatetl  to  exasperate  the  i>areut  oi>untr>-.  and 


sities  between  the  New  Englanders  and  the  men 
of  the  more  southern  provinces  were  all  forgot- 
ten in  the  deep  sympathy  for  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Bostonians,  wlio  were  encouraged  to  brave 
the  fictitious  doom  by  assurances  that  the  whole 
American  world  had  their  eyes  upon  them.     All 

interrupt  and  destroy  the  harmony  of  society.  Attempts  were 
made  by  some  of  the  most  wealthy  ixople  of  Boston  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  Eiist  India  Compajiy  for  the  tea  which  had 
been  destroyed.  But  all  these  demonstrations  and  attempts 
did  far  more  harm  than  good,  their  only  effect  being  to  strengthen 
the  cherishetl  ain\-ic-tion  of  the  English  court  and  government 
that  the  most  respectable  people  in  the  colonies  were  wholly 
averse  to  revolution. 

*  Tlie  princijial  jvirtion  of  the  town  was  then  upon  the  eartem 
slo}>e  and  fl.ats.  There  were  a  few  houses  ujion  the  higher 
ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  Beacon  Hill,  which  in  the  jiicture  is 
designateil  by  a  pole  with  a  barrel  at  its  top.  The  peninsula 
originally  cont-ained  about  "00  .ncres.  The  hills  have  been  raxed, 
and  earth  carrieil  into  the  water,  by  which  means  the  petiiustila 
is  so  enl.arged  that  it  now  comprises  about  1400  acres. 
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justice — or  at  least  all  law — was  at  an  end  in 
that  province ;  for  the  juries  would  not  serve 
under  the  new  judges,  nor  the  summoning  ofl&cers 
call  them.  Except  on  the  ground  covered  by  the 
British  troops,  there  was  no  jaeace  for  any  man 
opposed  to  the  jwpular  majority.  Few  of  the 
people  of  this  part  were  unarmed,  and  weapons 


had  been  j^rovided  for  such  as  were  too  poor  to 
purchase  them.  " Nothing,"  says  Gordon,  " is  to  be 
seen  or  heard  of  except  the  purchasing  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  the  casting  of  balls,  and  the  making 
of  all  those  prejjarations  which  testify  the  most 
immediate  danger  and  determined  resistance." 
Under  these  circumstances  Gage  began  really  to 


Lines  on  Boston  Neck. — Fi'om  a  print  jmlilii^hed  in  177" 


fortify  Boston  Neck  ;  and  he  seized  and  removed 
to  head-quarters  all  the  gunpowder  and  other 
military  stores  that  were  deposited  at  Charles- 
town,  Cambridge,  and  some  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  people  rose  in  arms  and  again  threatened 
to  attack  the  troops.  They  did  not,  however, 
come  to  blows ;  but  they  threw  every  possible 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  officers  who  were 
employed  in  erecting  the  works  on  the  Neck, 
burning  the  materials  by  night,  sinking  boats 
laden  with  bricks,  and  overturning  the  waggou^s 
that  were  can-ying  the  timber.  A  meeting  of 
delegates  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  was 
called  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and  was 
held  in  sjjite  of  the  governor's  proclamation. 
This  assemblage  resolved : — That  no  obedience 
was  due  to  any  part  of  the  late  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, which  ought  to  be  rejected  as  the  attempts 
of  a  wicked  administi\ation :  that  no  taxes  should 
be  paid  to  government:  that  the  persons  who 
had  accepted  seats  in  the  council  by  virtue  of 
a  mandamus  from  the  king,  had  acted  in  direct 
violation  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country ; 
and  that  all  of  them  who  did  not  resign  before 
the  20th  of  September  should  be  considered 
as  obstinate  and  incorrigible  enemies  to  their 
country :  that  the  late,  act,  establishing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Quebec,  tvas  dangerous  in  an 
extreme  degree  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  America:  that, 
whereas  their  enemies  had  flattered  themselves 
that  they  should  make  an  easy  pre}'  of  a  nume- 
rous, brave  people,  from  the  notion  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  military  discipline,  such 
persons  should  be  elected  in  each  town  as  militia 
officers  as  were  judged  to  be  of  good  capacity, 
and  inflexible  friends  to  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  should  use 
their  utmost  diligence  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  art  of  war,  and  for  that  purpose  appear 
imder  arms  at  least  once  every  week,  &c.' 

Before  this  time  the  men  of  Virginia  had  been 


going  so  fast  as  almost  to  intiiuate  that  they  in- 
tended leaving  the  men  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
behind  them  as  sluggards  and  loiterers  on  the 
road  of  revolution  and  indej^endence.  Jefferson 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Virginia  convention 
met  at  Williamsburg,  as  appointed,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  to  agi-ee  as  to  instructions  for  the  dele- 
gates to  be  sent  to  the  general  congress.  Jeffei-- 
son  had  drawn  up  a  terrible  paper ;  but,  falling 
sick,  he  left  it  to  be  presented  by  Peyton  Ean- 
dolph.  This  document  was  thought  too  bold  for 
the  present  state  of  things  ;  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less printed  and  widely  circulated  in  the  form  of 
a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "A  Summaiy  View 
of  the  Eights  of  British  America.''  In  some  re- 
spects it  was  a  production  as  crude  as  it  was  vio- 
lent ;  but  in  other  respects  it  was  an  ingenious 
exposition  of  the  evils  attending  colonial  depend- 
ence on  a  country  jealous  of  her  manufacturing 
and  commercial  supremacy ;  as  when  it  stated 
that  by  several  acts  of  parliament  America  was 
prohibited  from  selling  to  or  buying  from  any 
other  country  than  Great  Britain,  and  that,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  monopoly,  an  American  was 
forbidden  to  make  a  hat  for  himself  of  the  fur 
he  had  taken  perhaps  on  his  own  soil,  or  to  ma- 
nufacture the  iron  which  he  himself  had  made 
from  the  ore  dug  out  of  American  earth.  The 
simjile  amount  of  the  whole  was  that  the  Vir- 
ginians should  claim  an  absolute  independence 
and  sovereignty.  But,  as  Jefferson,  the  author 
of  the  document,  himself  confessed  at  a  later 
period,  ^Hhe  leap  he  thus  proposed  was  too  long, 
as  yet,  for  the  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens  y"  As  is 
avowed  by  American  writers,  this  reticence  pro- 
ceeded principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  fear 
of  alarming  and  offending  the  ojiposition  in  the 
British  parliament,  and  those  who  were  called 
the  friends  of  America  in  England.  Another 
set  of  instructions  was  therefore  prepai-ed,  far 
more  moderate  than  those  drawn  up  by  Jeffer- 
son, yet  still  strong  enough  to  have  convinced 
even  the  purblind  that  the  object  of  its  authors 
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was  nothing  less  than  independence.  The  colony 
was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  mother  country ;  there 
was  scarcely  a  planter  or  slaveholder  there,  great 
or  small,  royalist  or  revolutionist,  but  was  debtor 
to  his  merchants  and  agents  in  England  for  ad- 
vances made  on  tobacco  and  other  produce  not 
yet  delivered,  nor  even  grown — these  Virginia 
planters  having  been  for  the  most  part  men  of 
thoughtless  and  expensive  habits,  fond  of  putting 
four  or  six  horses  to  their  coaches,  in  rude  imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  nobility  and  monied  aris- 
tocracy of  the  mother  country ;  and  an  earnest 
desire  was  now  asserted  to  discharge  their  debts, 
and  an  order  was  now  passed  that  exportations 
to  Great  Britain  should  not  be  stopped  till  the 
10th  of  August  in  the  succeeding  year  (1775). 
But  in  all  other  respects  the  Virginians  instructed 
their  deputies  at  congress  to  co-operate  cordially 
with  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  other  colonies 
that  should  send  delegates  to  the  congi-ess.  The 
convention  of  Virginia  further  agreed  to  con- 
tribute speedily  and  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the 
people  of  Boston  ;  to  abide  by  such  alterations  in 
their  present  articles  as  congi-ess  might  recom- 
mend and  the  delegates  of  Virginia  assent  to ; 
to  export  no  tobacco  after  the  lOth  of  August, 
1775,  and,  in  lieu  of  its  cultivation,  to  encourage 
manufactures,  &;c.  They  finished  by  selecting  as 
their  delegates  to  the  general  congress,  Peyton 
Kandolph,  George  Washington,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Pati'ick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Edmund 
Pendleton,  and  Benjamin  Harrison. 

To  this  assembly  the  eyes  of  all  America  were 
now  anxiousl)'  turned.  It  met,  as  appointed,  at 
Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  September, 
when  all  the  provinces  from  Massachusetts  to 
South  Carolina  inclusive,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  North  Carolina,  were  found  to  be  repre- 
sented. On  the  following  day  they  assembled  at 
Carpenter's  Hall,  in  Chestnut  Street,  chose  Pey- 
ton Randol])h  president,  and  organized  them- 
selves into  a  deliberative  assembly.  The  tardy 
delegates  from  North  Carolina  arrived  on  the 
14th,  and  took  their  seats  with  the  rest.  The 
assembly  thus  completed  consisted  in  all  of  fifty- 
five  delegates,  including  nearly  all  those  who 
were  afterwards  honoured  with  the  title  of  Patirs 
Patrice;  but  the  greatest  of  all — the  real  father 
of  American  independence,  the  man  without 
whom  there  would  have  been  no  revolution  at 
this  time,  or  a  revolution  that  would  have  failed 
— was  not  there.  "We  need  scarcely  name  />«- 
jamin  Franklin.  They  lost  no  time  in  jiroceed- 
ing  to  business.  The  debate  was  opened  by 
Patrick  Henry,  their  Chatham  or  Demosthenes ; 
and,  after  a  few  days,  they  agi-eed  upon  a  de- 
claration of  rights,  to  which  they  said  they  were 
entitled  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  the 


princijdes  of  the  English  constitution,  and  their 
several  charters  or  compacts.  This  was  followed 
by  a  new  non-consumption,  non-importation,  and 
non-exportation  association,  to  be  universally 
observed,  and  infringed  by  no  American  citizen. 
And,  this  done,  they  set  about  preparing  a  series 
of  solemn  addresses,  one  being  to  King  George, 
to  express  their  loyal  affection  ;  one  to  the  j^eople 
of  Great  Britain,  to  show  how  barbarously  they 
had  been  treated  ;  and  one  to  the  French  people 
of  Quebec,  inviting  them  to  make  common  cause 
w4th  the  Anglo- American  colonies,  and  urojintj 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  English,  who 
had  conquered  Canada  only  fourteen  years  be- 
fore,  and    join   heart   and    hand  with   the  free 


Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia.' 

From  a  drawing;  by  B  .1   LoMtng. 

American  .st.ates.  Congress  also  prep.ared  and 
sent  letters  to  the  colonists  of  Georgia,  East  and 
"West  Florida,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland, 
to  induce  them  to  shake  oft'  their  dependence  on 
tlie  mother  country,  and  join  them  in  their  con- 
test. These  letters  were,  for  the  moment,  scarcely 
more  successful  than  the  address  to  the  French 
of  Quebec  :  but  the  provocation  given  to  the  par- 
liament, and  crown,  and  people  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  writing  of  them,  sank  deep,  and  convinced 
most  men  who  were  not  blinded  by  party,  or  by 
palpable  ignorance,  that  the  Americans  would 
hesitate  at  nothing  that  promised  to  forward 
their  views.  The  congi-ess  agi'eed  that  another 
general  congress  should  be  held  on  the  10th  day 
of  M.av  of  tlie  ensuing  year  (1775),  and  then,  on 
the  26th  of  October,  they  dissolved  themselves. 


'  "Tliis  biiiUliug  is  constnictcd  of  sni.ill  iniix>rte<l  liricks,  cich 
altem.ite  one  glazed  and  d.irker  than  the  otlier.  gi\-ing  it  .■» 
checkered  ai>j>e:iraiice.  Many  t>f  tlie  old  houses  of  Philadelpliia 
were  bnilt  of  like  materials." — Losaiugs  Pictorial  Field  Bm-k  of 
the  Revolution. 
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Military  preparations  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts — Their  attempt  to  organize  an  army — Their  cause  aided  by 
the  colonial  clergy — Cannons  seized  and  arms  manufactured — Franklin's  proceedings  in  their  cause  at  London — 
General  unpopularity  of  the  subject  in  England — Parliamentary  election — Success  of  the  ministers  in  obtaining 
assent  to  their  measures  for  coercing  the  Americans — Subsequent  indolence  in  acting  upon  them — The  ministry 
roused  by  fresh  tidings  of  colonial  revolts — Chatham  proposes  conciliatory  proceedings — His  discouraging 
picture  of  our  army  in  America  and  the  spirit  of  the  colonists — He  proposes  to  recall  the  army— Chatham's 
motion  lost — Interview  between  him  and  Franklin — Incompatibility  of  their  respective  aims — Chatham's  bill 
for  tranquillizing  America  and  retaining  it  in  obedience — Particulars  of  the  bill^It  is  negatived  —Petitions 
in  behalf  of  America  rejected  —Lord  North's  bill  for  cutting  off  the  trade  and  fishery  of  New  England— It  is 
carried— It  is  succeeded  by  his  hopeless  plan  of  conciliation — Burke's  plan  of  pacification  rejected — Commence- 
ment of  the  American  revolution— The  British  troops  marched  to  destroy  the  military  stores  at  Concord — 
They  are  attacked  in  their  retreat  by  the  colonial  militia — They  are  driven  into  Lexington — Their  sufferings 
and  loss  before  they  reach  Boston — Boston  blockaded  bj'  the  American  troops — Increase  of  their  confidence 
and  military  resources — General  Howe  arrives  in  Boston  with  reinforcements  to  the  royal  army — Passiveness 
of  the  British  commanders — Proclamations  on  either  side — The  Americans  allowed  to  keep  and  fortifj'  Breed's 
Hill — A  tardy  attempt  made  to  dislodge  them — Blunders  of  tlie  British  advance — Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill — 
Spirited  resistance  of  the  Americans — Heavy  loss  of  the  British — Operations  of  the  war  in  Canada — Ethan 
Allen  surprises  Ticonderoga — Allen  is  joined  by  Benedict  Arnold — The  Americans  send  an  additional  army  to 
Canada — Its  commander,  Richard  Montgomery — Allen's  unsuccessful  attempt  iipon  Montreal — Fort  Chambly 
taken  by  the  Americans — .Montgomery  captui-es  Fort  St.  .John — He  takes  Montreal — Arnold's  hazardous 
expedition  into  Canada — He  reaches  Quebec — He  is  joined  by  Montgomery— Their  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
take  Quebec— Death  of  Montgomery— The  war  in  Virginia^Retreat  of  its  governor— He  offends  the  colonists 
by  abolishing  negro  slavery — Franklin  returns  to  America— American  proclamation  of  independence — Articles 
of  the  confederation  of  the  united  colonies  of  North  America — George  Washington  appointed  commander-in- 
chief— Proceedings  of  the  general  congress — Alarm  of  congress  fiom  the  royalist  party  in  New  York — Measures 
to  suppress  the  New  York  royalists. 


jEEVIOUSLY  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  congress  at  Philadelphia,  the 
people  of  Massacluisetts  had  made  j 
another  demonstration  at  Salem ; 
their  town  of  Concord  became  a 
depot  of  ammunition,  and  almost 
a  place  of  arms.  Minute- men,  as  they  were 
called,  from  the  condition  of  their  service,  which 
was  to  turn  out  with  mnsket  or  rifle  at  a  minute's 
notice,  were  enlisted,  and  money  was  voted  to 
purchase  warlike  stores.  Committees  and  sub- 
committees were  named  for  different  purposes,  as 
committee  of  safety,  the  committee  of  supplies, 
and  committee  of  the  militia ;  and,  to  complete 
these  acts  of  preparation  and  defiance,  they  ap- 
pointed Jedediah  Pribble  and  Artemas  Ward, 
who  had  seen  some  service  in  the  last  war  with 
the  French  and  Canadians,  to  be  their  generals. 
And  it  was  presently  determined  that  General 
Gage's  troops  should  be  attacked  whenever  thej^ 
marclied  out  with  their  baggage,  ammunition, 
and  ai'tillery  ;  as  this  would  prove  they  were  go- 
ing to  support  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament 
by  force.  They  resolved  that  12,000  men  should 
be  got  under  arms  in  the  province  as  soon  as  jdo.s- 
sible,  and  that  the  minute -men  should  receive 
regular  pay,  and  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
officers.     They  sent  emissaries  to  Rhode  Island, 


New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  to  request 
them  to  prepare  their  respective  quotas,  so  as  to 
make  up  an  army  of  20,000  men ;  and  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  keep  np  a  correspondence 
with  the  Protestants  of  Canada,  and  more  parti- 
cularly with  the  new  settlers  of  the  Presbyterian 
persuasion.  Thej'  also  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  dissenting  ministers  in  New  England, 
expressing  great  hopes  in  an  order  of  men  who 
had  ever  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  America,  and  recommending  them  to  assist  in 
averting  that  dreadful  slavery  with  wliich  the 
counti-y  was  now  threatened.  It  is  believed  that 
the  preachers  stood  in  no  need  of  this  incitement, 
having  been  verj'-  busy  both  with  the  tongue  in 
the  jinlpit  and  with  the  pen  in  the  newspapers, 
in  helping  on  the  design,  ever  since  the  quarrel 
began.  Early  in  December  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  prorogued  themselves,  that 
they  might  be  at  home  in  time  to  keep  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  with  their  families. 

A  proclamation  had  been  issued  by  the  king, 
strictly  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  warlike 
stores  to  America.  As  soon  as  copies  of  this  do- 
cument were  received  in  the  colonies,  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  burned  the  Gaspee 
schooner,  seized  upon  forty  pieces  of  cannon  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  which  had  been  mounted 
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on  batteries  for  the  defence  of  tlie  harboui',  and 
carried  them  off  into  the  country,  to  have  them 
in  readiness  to  mow  down  the  king's  troops.  In 
New  Hampshire,  a  number  of  armed  men  assem- 
bled, suq^rised  a  small  fort  called  "  William  and 
Mary,"  garrisoned  only  by  an  officer  and  five 
men,  and  carried  off  the  ordnance,  gunpowder, 
and  other  military  stores.  Mills  were  erected 
for  making  gunpowder,  manufactories  were  set 
up  for  making  arms,  and  great  encouragement 
was  offered  for  making  saltpetre.  New  York, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  impetuosity  of  Jay  and 
other  young  enthusiasts,  continued  to  be  rather 
lukewarm  or  divided  ;  the  government  party,  the 
wealthy  classes,  were  still  for  reconciliation  and 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  quan-el ;  and  they 
had  influence  enough  in  the  assembly  of  the  co- 
lony to  cany  a  vote  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
pi'oceedings  and  resolutions  of  the  genei-al  con- 
gress, which  had  been  approved  and  confirmed 
by  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  Franklin  had  not  been 
idle.     As  instructed  by  his  constituents,  he  had 
given  all  jjossible   publicity  to  the  addresses  of 
the  general  congress  to  the  king  and  to  the  peojile 
of  Great  Britain — the  first,  to  show  how  loyal 
were  the  Americans  ;  the  second  (Jay's  composi- 
tion), to  excite  the  popular  body.    Moreover,  the 
])hilosopher,  assisted  by  numerous  agents,  and  by 
some  of  the  membei-s  of  opposition  in  ])arliament, 
had  been  extremely  active  in  some  of  the  j)rinci- 
pal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, particularly  among  the  dissenters,  who  were 
urged  to  petition  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  co- 
lonies and  of  their  own  trade,  which  must  suffer 
immensely  from  the  non-importation  agi'eements. 
To  counteract  these  agencies,  to  show  that  Frank- 
lin's scheme  was  in  reality  nothing  les.s  than  to 
dismember  the  British  empire,  to  check  the  peti- 
tions, or  get  up  counter-petitions,  Adam  Smitli, 
the  author  of  the  Wecdth  of  Xations,  apjilied  to 
Dr.  Roebuck,  the  eminent  physician  of  Birming- 
ham, and  the  intimate  friend  of  Shenstoue,  the 
poet,   imjjloring   him,   without    loss  of  time,   to 
make  a  journey  through  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, Manchester,  Leeds,  Slieffield,  Birmingham, 
&c.,  to  see  liis  friends,  to  communicate  with  the 
peo])le,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  real  motives 
and  objects  of  the  Americans.     This  wa.s  done 
in  concurrence  with  Wedderburn,  the  solicitor- 
general,   who  at  the   same  time  adopted   other 
measures  to  check  or  throw  discredit  on  the  peti- 
tions Franklin  was  procuring.     Soon  after  Adam 
Smith's  letter  was  written,  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  disarm  Franklin's  liostility, 
or  to  ."uscertain  his  intentions,  by  an  English  lady, 
and  by  that  lady's  brother.  Admiral  Lord  Howe, 
who  had  ])robably  been  already  designated  for  the 
American  commaml,  which  he  afterwards  lield. 


On  the  30th  of   September,  the   parliament,  • 
which  had  yet  moi'e  than  a  year  to  complete  its 
septennial  term,  had  been  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation, and  writs  issued  for  a  new  one.     The 
general  election  in  the  month  of  October  had 
gone  greatly  in  favour  of  ministers.     The  nation 
seemed  tired  of  the  American  question,  which 
had  vexed  their  ear  ever  since  1765,  and  the 
large  majority  of  the  people  were  certainly  of 
opinion  that  the  colonies  had  grossly  insulted 
king,  parliament,  and  country,  and  invited  chas- 
tisement.    Loyalty  certainly  increased  at  home 
in  proj  ortion  as  disaffection  increased  abi'oad.  A 
glance  into  the  publications  of  the  day  will  suffi- 
ciently establish  this  fact,  and  convince  every 
candid  man  that,  whatever  might  be  the  com- 
plaints *t  a  later  period,  when  our  ministers  and 
commandei-s  in  America  had  sho\\-n  an  utter  in- 
competency for  conducting  a  gi-eat  war,  few  Eng- 
lishmen complained  at  this  moment  of  any  obsti- 
nacy in  the  sovereign  in  persevering  against  the 
Americans.     In  some  few  places,  however,  test.s 
were  proposed  by  a  portion  of  freeholders  and 
voters,  including  pledges  to  stoyj  hostilities  with 
America.     Thus  some  of  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
dlesex, at  a  meeting,  propo.sed  to  John  Wilkes, 
who  was  again  a  candidate,  and  to  his  colleague, 
Serjeant  Glynn,  a  test,  in  which  they  should  en- 
gage to  promote  bills  for  shortening  the  duration 
of  parliaments ;  for  the   exclusion  of  all  place- 
men and  pensioners  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; for  a  more  fair  and  equal  representation 
of  the  i>eople  in  parliament ;  for  vindicating  the 
injured  rights  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex 
on  the  former  forced  election  of  Luttrell;  and 
for  procuring  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  four  late 
American  acts,  &c.    Wilkes  and  Glynn,  who  were 
both  returned  triumjihantly,  signed  this  paper. 
Tlie  court  had  not  ventured  to  offer  the  shadow 
of  opposition  to  the  election  of  Wilkes,  who, 
moreover,  was  elected   at  the  same  time  lord- 
mayor  of  Loudon.    The  writs  had  been  made  re- 
turnable on  the  29th  of  November ;  and  on  that 
day  the  king  went  down  to  the  House  of  Peei-s, 
and,  being  on  the  tin-one,  commanded  the  attend- 
ance of  the  commons  ;  and,  thej*  being  come,  his 
majesty,  by  liis  chancellor,  signified  his  pleasure 
that  they  should  return  and  choose  a  speaker,  to 
be  presented  on  the  next  day  for  his  majesty's 
approbation.      The    commons    unanimously   re- 
elected Sir  Fletcher  Norton;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (the  3Utli)  the  king  opened  parliament, 
with  a  speech,   in  the   usual    form,   expressing 
rejn-et  for  the  disturbances  in  America,  and  an- 
nouncing  the  adoption  of  measures  for  their  sujv 
pression.     An  address,  also   in  the  usual   fomi, 
w:\s  moved  for  miuistei-s ;    but   an  amendment 
was  proposed  on  the  side  <>f  opposition,  to  the 
effect  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  com- 
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iiinnicate  the  whole  iutellifjence  he  had  received 
from  America,  and  lay  all  letters,  orders,  and 
instructions  whatsoever  relating  to  that  business 
before  parliament.  This  was  productive  of  some 
considerable  debate,  and  of  a  division.  "  The 
great  speakers  in  opposition,"  says  Burke,  in  the 
Annual  Register,  "never  distinguished  them- 
selves in  a  more  striking  manner  than  in  this 
day's  debate."  They  were,  however,  outvoted  by 
a  majority  of  264  against  73.  This  was  in  the 
commons.  In  the  lords  both  the  address  and 
the  debate  upon  it  were  still  hotter.  Their  lord- 
ships declared  their  abhorrence  and  detestation 
of  the  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  disobedi- 
ence to  the  laws  which  so  strongl}^  prevailed  in 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  &c. ;  they 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  communication  it 
had  pleased  his  majesty  to  make,  of  his  having 
taken  such  measures  and  given  such  orders  as  he 
judged  the  most  proper  and  effectual  for  the  pro- 
tection and  secui-ity  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
carrying  into  execution  the  acts  j^assed  in  the 
last  session  of  the  late  parliament,  &c.  Chatham 
was  away  at  Hayes  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
made  in  the  commons.  After  a  long  debate,  the 
opposition,  upon  a  division,  only  counted  thir- 
teen to  sixty-three.  Nine  of  the  minority  joined 
in  a  strong  and  pointed  protest — the  first  protest 
heard  of  upon  an  address. 

Having  carried  their  addi'esses  by  such  vast 
majorities,  and  having  to  all  appearance  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  high-handed  course  they 
were  to  pursue,  ministers  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  call  for  an  increase  of  forces ;  but, 
instead  of  doing  this,  and  instead  of  kee^iing 
attention  awake  to  the  American  business,  they 
left  the  estimates  to  be  entirely  formed  upon  a 
jieace  establishment,  continued  the  army  as  it 
was,  and  reduced  the  navy  by  4000  seamen,  thus 
leaving  only  16,000  for  the  service  of  the  ensu- 
ing year.  The  house  and  the  country  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  reconcile  this  conduct  of  administra- 
tion with  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which 
seemed  to  call  for  the  most  vicjorous  and  decisive 
measures.  Vehement  debates  took  j^lace  in  both 
houses.  In  the  lords.  Sandwich,  as  head  of  the 
admiralty,  confidently  asserted  that  he  knew  that 
the  low  navy  establishment  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  the  colonies  to  obedience.  He 
spoke  contemptuously  of  the  power  and  of  the 
courage  of  tlie  Americana.  He  declared  that 
they  were  neither  disciplined  nor  capable  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  that  their  numbers,  of  which  such 
boasts  had  been  made,  would  only  add  to  the  fa- 
cility of  their  defeat  when  brought  into  action. 
During  the  Christmas  holidays 
■  ■  '  ■  ministers  received  more  alarming 
intelligence  from  Amei-ica,  coming  down  to  the 


seizure  of  Fort  "William  and  Mary,  which  we 
have  mentioned;  and  the  opposition  arranged 
their  plans  of  attack,  and  stipulated  with  Chat- 
ham that  he  should  on  the  first  occasion  make 
one  of  his  grand  displays  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
A  report  had  spread  that  the  great  oi-ator  was 
determined  to  giv^e  himself  no  further  trouble 
about  American  affairs,  and  that  for  certain  he 
did  not  intend  to  come  uj)  to  town.  But  on  the 
20th  of  January  the  orator  was  in  his  place  ;  and, 
according  to  liis  ardent  wish,  the  American  philo- 
sopher was  there  to  hear  him,  having  been  in- 
troduced or  smuggled  into  the  house  by  Chatham 
himself.  His  feet  were  lame  with  the  gout,  but 
there  was  no  lameness  in  his  tongue,  and  when 
he  rose  to  speak  there  was  an  awful  silence,  none 
but  his  most  intimate  friends  knowing  the  mo- 
tion he  was  about  to  make.  That  motion  was 
simply  "  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  to  desire  and  beseech  that,  in  order 
to  open  the  way  towards  a  happy  settlement  of 
the  dangerous  troubles  in  America,  by  beginning 
to  allay  ferments  and  soften  animosities  there ; 
and,  above  all,  for  preventing,  in  the  meantime, 
&\ry  sudden  and  fatal  catastrophe  at  Boston,  now 
suffering  under  the  daily  irritation  of  an  army 
before  their  eyes,  posted  in  their  town  :  it  may 
gi'aciously  please  his  majesty,  that  immediate 
orders  be  despatched  to  General  Gage,  for  remov- 
ing his  majesty's  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston, 
as  soon  as  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances indispensable  to  the  safety  and  accom- 
modation of  the  said  troops,  may  render  the 
same  ])racticable."  He  said,  "  I  contend  not  for 
indulgence,  but  justice  to  America;  and  I  shall 
ever  contend,  that  the  Americans  justly  owe 
obedience  to  us  in  a  limited  degree:  they  owe 
obedience  to  our  ordinances  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion {here  FranJclin  must  have  smiled)  ;  but  let 
the  line  be  skilfully  drawn  between  the  objects 
of  those  ordinances  and  their  private,  internal 
proj^erty ;  let  the  sacredness  of  their  property 
remain  inviolate  ;  let  it  be  taxable  only  by  their 
own  consent,  given  in  their  provincial  assemblies, 
else  it  will  cease  to  be  pro])erty.  As  to  the  meta- 
physical refinements,  attempting  to  sliow  that  the 
Americans  are  equally  free  from  obedience  and 
commercial  restraints  as  from  taxation  for  re- 
venue, I  pronounce  them  futile,  frivolous,  and 
groundless."  After  thus  strongly  stating  the 
supremacy  of  the  mother  country,  he  ventured 
I'ather  boldly  to  censure  the  declaratory  act, 
which  was  in  a  manner  the  work  of  his  own 
hand.  He  drew  a  startling,  yet  not  untrue  pic- 
ture of  General  Gage's  army.  It  was  not  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  ill  condition  of  those  forces,  half 
housed  in  temporary  ill-built  barracks,  lialf  bi- 
vouacked on  Boston  Neck  and  the  common,  in 
\  that  inclement  winter,  and  in  a  climate  so  much 
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coldei-  than  our  own — inactive,  torpid,  and,  for 
the  time,  useless — badly  provided  with  every- 
thing, save  insult  and  abuse  from  the  colonists — 
wasting  away  with  sickness — pining  for  action  ; 
but  the  orator  ought  to  have  remembered  that  it 
was,  after  all,  a  respect  to  the  rights  of  British 
subjects,  an  aversion  to  begin  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  a  constitutional  subjugation  of  the 
military   to  the  civil  power,  that  had  reduced 
the  army  to  this  condition.     If  the  king  and  his 
government   had   ventured   upon  that   t^Tanny 
of  which  Chatham  was  talking,  the  soldiers  at 
that  moment  would  easily  have  found  better  pro- 
visions and  better  quarters.      Chatham,  in  his 
splendid  declamations,  was  doing  his  best  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  troops  worse  than  it  was, 
and  was  further  embarrassing  an  officer  who  was 
but  too  much  hampered  and  embarrassed  already. 
Blinded,  perhaps,  as  it  was  certainly  and  espe- 
cially intended  he  should  be,  by  some  of  the  half- 
speaking  papers  of  the  general  congress  which 
had   been   assembled  at  Philadelphia,   he  pane- 
gj'rized  that  assembly  for  decency,  lirmness,  and 
wisdom,  and  for  qualities  equal  or  preferable  to 
whatever  had  been  seen  in  ancient  days.    He  said 
that   ministers   derived    their  information  from 
wrong  sources — from  selfish  merchants,  packers, 
and  factors,  and  such  servile  classes  of  Americans, 
whose  strength  and  stamina  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  in  whose 
simplicity  of  life  was  found  the  simpleness  of 
virtue — the  integrity  and  courage  of  freedom. 
As  a  proper  source  of  information  and  irrefra- 
gable  o])inion3  concerning  the  colonies,   he  re- 
ferred ministers  to  Dr.  Franklin.    He  proclaimed 
that  it   was  notliing  but  the  glorious  spirit  of 
Whiggism  that  was  animating  the  colonists;  and 
that  the  Wliigs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Whigs  on  this,  were  engaged  in  one  com- 
mon  cause.      Chatham's  motion   w;is  supjiorted 
by  Lord  Shelburne,  who,  according  to  AVilliam 
Pitt,  "spoke  well  and  warmly."'    It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  opposition  lords  were  not  fully 
or  generally  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  recalling 
the  troo])s.     Tlie  brilliant  Lord  Lyttletou  both 
spoke  and  voted  against  Chatham,  upon  whose 
altar  lie  hail  recently  been  offering  up  incense. 
To  other  Whig  lonls  it  seemed  most  unjust  and 
unwise  to  leave  those  American  citizens  who  had 
risked  their  lives  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  this 
country,  as  unprotected  victims  to  the  rage  of  an 
armed  populace;  and  that,  too,  before  any  pre- 
vious stipulations  were  made  for  their  safety. 
These  lords  also  considered  that  proper  conces- 
sions had  not  been  made  by  the  peojile  of  Boston, 
and  that  the  troops,  after  all,  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  raise  any  rea-sonable  alarm.   The  min- 
isterial lords  said  that  all  conciliating  means  had 
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proved  ineflfectual,  or  had  only  tended  to  increase 
the  stir  and  tumult ;  that,  if  we  gave  way  on  the 
pi'esent  occasion,  from  notions  of  present  advan- 
tages in  trade  and  commerce,  such  a  yielding 
would  infallibly  defeat  its  own  object,  it  being 
plain  that  our  navigation  act,  and  all  other  acts 
regulating  trade,  would  fall  victims  to  the  inte- 
rested and  ambitious  views  of  the  Americans. 
Chatham  rose  a  second  time  to  speak  to  this  last 
and  cogent  argument.  "If,"  said  he,  "  the  noble 
lord  should  prove  correct  in  suggesting  that  the 
views  of  the  Americans  are  ultimately  du'ected 
to  abrogate  the  act  of  navigation  and  the  other 
regulating  acts,  so  wisely  calculated  to  promote  a 
recijirocity  of  interests,  and  to  advance  the  gran- 
deur and  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire,  no 
])erson  present,  however  zealous,  would  be  readier 
than  myself  to  resist  and  crush  their  endeavours." 
Upon  a  division  only  eighteen  were  found  to 
sujjport  Chatham's  motion,  while  no  fewer  than 
sixty-eight  voted  against  it. 

Dr.  Franklin  made  haste  to  express  the  admira- 
tion with  which  he  was  filled  for  that  truly  great 
man,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  declaring  that  he  had 
seen,  in  the  coui*se  of  his  life,  sometimes  eloquence 
without  wisdom,  and  often  wisdom  without  elo- 
quence ;  but  in  the  present  instance  he  had  seen 
both  united,  and   both,  as   he  thought,  in  the 
highest  degree  possible."    This  wa.s  soon  followed 
by  two  or  three  interviews  between  the  orator 
and  the  philosoplier.      As  Chatham   had  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  L<rds  that  he  had  pre- 
jiared  a  plan  for  healing  all  differences,  Franklin 
was  very  desirous  to  know  what  this  i)lan  was, 
and  was  meditating  a  visit  when  Lord  Mahou 
called  upon  him  and  told  him  Lord  Chatham  was 
very  desirous  of   seeing  him.      On    Friday,  the 
27th  of  January,  the  philosopher  went  down  to 
Hayes,  and,  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  orator 
repaid  the  visit  at  his  lodging  in  Craven  Street. 
The  philosopher  was  more  excited  by  the  visit 
and  the  equipage  waiting  at  his  door,  than  might 
have  been  exj)ected  ;   but  philosophei-s  are  but 
men,  and  reimblicans  of  the  most  democratic  turn 
have   not  been  universally   found  insensible  to 
aristocratic   distinctions  and  the  trappings  and 
blazonraents  of  rank.      On  the  following  Friday 
morning,  as  aj)pointed,   Franklin  was  again  at 
Hayes  ;  but,  though  he  stayed  nearly  four  hours, 
he  had  not  time  to  go  through  half  the  memo- 
randums he  had  made  fur  Chatham's  guidance. 
According  to  his  account  the  great  orator  kept 
the  talk  to  himself.     "  His  lordship,"  says  he,  "  in 
the  manner  of,  I  think,  all  eloquent  persons,  was 
so  fid  I  and  diffuse  in  supporting  every  particular 
I  questioned!  .  .  .  He  is  not  easily  interrujjted, 
and  I  had  such  pleasure  in  hearing  him  that   I 
found  little  inclination  to  interrupt  him."     He 
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thei'efore  ceased  his  querying ;  and  the  only  alter- 
ation that  Chatham  made,  at  his  suggestion,  was 
of  a  single  word.  He  says  that  there  was  not 
time  to  make  changes  and  another  fair  copy ;  that 
neither  of  them  expected  that  the  plan  would  be 
adopted;  and  that  it  might  be  amended  after- 
wards: but,  in  our  humble  opinion,  Chatham  and 
Franklin  could  never  have  agreed  upon  any  plan 
of  accommodation  whatsoever  ;  and  all  that  the 
American  really  wanted  from  the  proud  English- 
man was  another  brilliant  speech,  which  would  be 
sure  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  contain  passages  proper  to  flatter  the 
pride  and  to  stimulate  the  resistance  of  the  colo- 
nies. If  the  great  orator  could  possibly  have  fore- 
seen that  Franklin,  even  imder  any  circumstances 
of  provocation,  would  dissever  the  two  countries, 
and  then  seek  the  alliance  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  every  country  in  enmity  with  Great  Britain, 
we  believe  he  would  have  spurned  him  from  his 
door,  or  brained  him  with  his  gout-crutch.  But 
Franklin  took  especial  care  to  flatter  the  great 
political  dogma  of  Chatham,  and  to  assure  him 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  wished 
to  break  the  ties  which  bound  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country.  Some  time  before  this,  Chatham 
had  mentioned  an  opinion  prevailing  in  England, 
that  America  aimed  at  setting  up  for  herself  as 
an  independent  state  ;  and  Franklin  had  assured 
him  "  that  he  never  had  heard,  in  any  conversation 
from  any  person,  drunk  or  sober,  the  least  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  for  separation,  or  a  hint  that  such 
a  thins;  would  be  advantac^eous  to  America." ' 

On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  February,  Chatham, 
having  previously  secured  the  attendance  and 
support  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Stan- 
hojse,  and  others,  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords 
with  his  plan,  which  he  called  "a  provisional 
bill  for  settling  the  troubles  in  Amei'ica,  and  for 
asserting  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and 
superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
colonies."  He  said  that  "  no  regard  for  popu- 
larit}^,  no  predilection  for  his  country,  not  the 
high  esteem  he  entertained  for  America  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  unalterable  steady  regard  he 
entertained  for  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  other,  should  at  all  influence  his  conduct ; 
for,  though  he  loved  the  Americans,  as  men 
prizing  and  setting  the  just  value  on  that  ines- 
timable blessing,  liberty,  yet  if  he  could  once 
bring  himself  to  he  persuaded  that  ihey  entertained 
the  most  distant  intentions  of  throwing  off  the 
legislative  suprernacy  and  great  constitutional  sti- 
perintending  power  and  control  of  the  British  le- 
qislature^  he  should  be  the  very  person  himself  who 
would  he  the  first  and  most  zealous  mover  for  secur- 
ing and  enforcing  that  power,  hy  every  possible 
exertion  this  country  was  capable  of  making^' 
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The  proposed  bill  was  to  the  following  effect: 
1.  That  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  full 
power  to  bind  America  in  all  matters  touching 
the  general  weal  of  the  whole  dominion  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  beyond  the 
competency  of  the  local  representatives  of  dis- 
tant colonies  ;  and  most  especially  an  indubitable 
and  indispensable  right  to  make  laws  for  regulat- 
ing navigation  and  trade  throughout  the  com])li- 
cated  system  of  British  commerce  ;  that  the  colo- 
nies of  America  have  ever  been,  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown 
of  Great  Britain  and  suboi-dinate  unto  the  British 
parliament ;  and  that  all  subjects  in  the  colonies 
are  bound  in  duty  and  allegiance  to  recognize 
and  obey  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of 
parliament,  &c.  2.  That  to  quiet  and  dispel 
groutidless  jealousies  and  fears,  it  should  be  de- 
clared that  no  military  force  could  ever  be  law- 
fully employed  to  violate  and  destroy  the  best 
rights  of  the  people ;  but  that  it  should  also  be 
declared  at  the  same  time  that  the  authority  of 
sending  troops  to  the  colonies,  or  to  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  rested  with  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  king,  and  not  with  the  provincial 
assemblies  in  the  colonies;  and  that  the  legal, 
constitutional,  and  hitherto  unquestioned  i^rero- 
gative  of  the  crown  to  send  any  part  of  the  army 
to  any  of  the  British  dominions  and  possessions, 
whether  in  America  or  elsewhere,  could  never 
be  rendered  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  colo- 
nists or  their  assemblies.  3.  That  no  tallage,  tax, 
or  other  charge  for  his  majesty's  revenue  should 
be  commanded  or  levied  from  British  freemen  in 
America,  without  common  consent,  by  act  of 
provincial  assembly  there,  duly  convened  for 
that  purpose.  4.  That  the  king  and  parliament 
now  assembled  should  declare  it  lawful  for  dele- 
gates from  the  provinces,  lately  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  to  meet  again  in  general  congress 
at  the  said  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  of 
May  next  ensuing,  in  order  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  making  due  recognition  of  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending 
power  of  parliament  over  the  colonies ;  as  also  to 
consider  the  making  a  free  grant  to  the  crown  of 
a  certain  perpetual  revenue,  subject  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  British  parliament,  to  be  by  them 
appropriated  to  the  alleviation  of  the  national 
debt,  "no  doubt  being  had  but  this  just  free 
aid  would  be  in  such  honourable  pro]5ortion  as 
might  seem  meet  and  becoming  from  great  and 
flourishing  colonies  towards  a  parent  country 
labouring  under  the  heaviest  burdens,  which,  in 
no  inconsidei'able  part,  had  been  willingly  taken 
upon  ourselves  and  posterity,  for  the  defence, 
extension,  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies:"  but 
that  this  free  grant  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
a  condition  of  redi'esa,  but  simply  as  a  testimony 
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of  affection  ;  nor  was  congress  to  exercise  any 
right  of  taxation,  without  first  recognizing  the 
supreme  legislative  and  superintending  power  of 
parliament,  &c.  5.  That  the  jjrayer  of  the  peti- 
tion of  congress  should  then  be  gi'auted  ;  that  the 
powers  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  in 
America  should  be  restrained  within  their  ancient 
limits,  and  the  trial  by  jury  in  all  civil  cases, 
where  the  same  had  been  abolished,  should  be 
restored  ;  and  that  no  subject  in  America  should, 
in  cajjital  cases,  be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  tried 
for  the  same  in  any  place  out  of  the  province 
wherein  such  offence  should  be  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  nor  be  deprived  of  a  trial  by  his 
peers  of  the  vicinage :  nor  should  it  be  lawful  to 
send  persons  indicted  for  murder  in  any  province 
of  America  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain, 
for  trial.  6.  That  all  and  every  such  acts,  or  .so 
much  of  them  as  had  been  i-epresented  to  have 
been  found  grievous ;  namely,  the  several  acts  of 
the  4th  Geo.  III.  c.  15  and  c.  34  ;  5th  Geo.  III.  c. 
25 ;  nth  Geo.  III.  c.  52 ;  7th  Geo.  III.  c.  41  and 
c.  4G;  8th  Geo.  III.  c.  22;  12th  Geo.  III.  c.  24; 
with  the  three  acts  for  stoppiiig  the  port  and 
blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Boston  ;  for  altering 
the  charter  and  government  of  Ma.ssach usetts 
Bay;  and  that  entitled,  "An  act  for  the  better 
administration  of  j uatice,"  &c. ;  also  the  act  for 
regulating  the  government  of  Quebec,  and  the 
act  passed  in  tlie  same  ses.sion  relating  to  the 
quarters  of  soldiers,  shoidd  be  and  are  hereby 
suspended,  and  not  to  have  effect  or  execution, 
from  the  date  of  this  act:  and  tliat  all  the  said 
acts,  or  the  parts  of  them  complained  of,  should 
be  finally  repealed  and  anmdled  from  the  day 
that  the  new  recognition  of  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority  and  superintending  ]iowcr  of  par- 
liament should  have  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies.  7.  And  that,  for  the  better  secur- 
ing due  and  impartial  administration  of  justice 
in  the  colonies,  his  majesty's  judges  in  the  courts 
of  law  in  the  colonics  of  America  to  he  appointed 
with  salaries,  bi/  the  crovni,  should  hold  their 
offices  and  salaries,  as  his  majesty's  judges  in 
I'^ngiand,  qnamJiii  se  henh  gcsneriiit.  The  Earl  of 
Daitmouth,  secretary  of  state  for  America,  pro- 
posed that  the  bill  should  lie  on  the  table,  till 
the  papers  referred  to  the  house  by  his  majesty 
shoulil  have  been  fii-st  taken  into  consideration. 
The  K-xrl  of  Sandwich  moved  the  rejection  of  the 


'  "Tl»3  sit\i.ition  wliich  Pitt  occupieil  at  the  dose  of  tlio  reigii 
of  Gcoi-go  II.  was  tlie  most  enviable  ever  oociipietl  by  .any  put)lic 
mail  in  English  history-.  He  h.nd  oouciliate<I  the  king;  he 
doniiiicenxl  over  the  House  of  Oommona ;  he  Wiis  ailoretl  by  the 
people  ;  he  was  a<Iniire<l  by  all  Enn>jw.  lie  was  the  firet  Kng- 
lishnian  of  his  time,  anil  he  h.iil  made  England  the  fii-at  country 
in  the  world.  The  Gresit  Commoner,  the  name  by  which  he 
w.is  often  ileeipiiatefl,  might  lo<ik  ilown  with  somi  on  coronets 
and  garters.  The  nation  w.n.s  dnmk  with  joy  ami  pride.  The 
parliament  was  a.x  quiet  as  it  had  been  under  Pi'lhnm.  Tlie  old 
party  distinctions  were  almost  effaced  ;  nor  was  their  place  yet 


bill  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  he  was  supported 
by  Lord  Hillsborough,  formerly  secretai^  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  and  by  Lord  Gower.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  strongly  condemned,  as  irregular  and 
unparliamentary,  the  way  in  which  the  bill  had 
been  hurried  into  the  house,  without  notice 
given,  &c.  Lord  Sandwich's  speech,  though  ap- 
parently intemperate,  contained  some  facts  and 
reasonings  not  to  be  easily  answered.  He  de- 
clared that  to  make  any  concession  at  this  mo- 
ment would  be  an  abandoning  the  whole  cause 
of  government ;  that  the  Americans  had  been 
guilty  of  actual  rebellion  in  seizing  the  king's 
forts  and  ammunition  ;  that  the  Americans  were 
not  disputing  about  words  and  nice  distinctions, 
but  realities ;  that  they  were  aiming  at  indepen- 
dence for  the  future,  and  for  the  immediate  throw- 
ing off  all  the  commercial  restrictions  we  had 
put  upon  them.  The  chief  arguments  used  by 
the  other  lords  who  spoke  against  the  bill  were 
— that,  while  it  would  give  too  much  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, it  offered  no  security  for  any  concession  on 
their  part ;  that  the  Americans  would  only  agree 
to  those  portions  of  it  that  suited  their  own 
views,  and  would  totally  disclaim  those  parts  of 
it  tliat  enjoined  submission  or  concession  ;  that 
the  bill  was  most  condemnable,  as  it  not  only 
g:ive  a  sanction  to  the  traitorous  proceedings  of 
the  congress  already  held,  but  also  legalized 
another  such  meeting  by  act  of  parliament,  &c. 
Cliatham  rose  to  defend  him.self  and  his  bill  from 
the  numerous  attacks  which  were  made  on  botli. 
The  indignity  that  had  been  offered  in  moving 
its  instant  rejection  seemed  to  renew  all  the  fin; 
of  liis  youth  ;  and  he  retorted  the  ministerial 
sarca-sms  with  the  most  pointed  and  personal 
.severity.  Upon  a  division  the  great  orator's 
pacifying  scheme  wa.s  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-one  against  thirty-two.  The  bill  was  as 
much  talked  of  out  of  dooi-s,  and  as  much  ap- 
]>lauded  by  one  jiarty,  as  he  could  well  have  de- 
sired. The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
passed  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Ids  plan,  and  a 
similar  compliment  to  all  those  who  had  snp- 
jiorted  him  in  his  humane  design  ;  and  Franklin, 
who  could  never  have  been  satisfied  with  the  bill 
if  it  had  been  passed,  represented  to  his  countiy- 
men,  and  to  all  England,  the  monstrous  wicked- 
ness of  ministers  in  rejecting  it.' 

In  the  meantime  debates  had  taken  place  in 


supplietl  by  distinctions  i>f  a  still  more  import-mt  kind.  A  new 
generation  of  conntrj-  squires  and  rectors  had  arisen  who  knew 
not  the  Stwarts ;  the  Catholics  were  not  cruelly  i^rsecuteci.  The 
church  was  drowsj-  and  indulpent.  Tlie  great  civil  and  religious 
conflict  which  b«gan  at  the  Reformation,  seeme^l  to  have  termin- 
ated in  universal  repoee.  Whigs  and  Tories,  Churchmen  and 
Puritans,  sjK>ke  with  e<iiv»l  reverence  of  the  constitution,  and 
with  e<pial  eutliusiasm  of  the  taleuta,  virtues,  and  services  of 
the  roini.ster. 

"  A  few  years  sufBceil  to  chanpe  the  whole  .Tspoot  of  affairs.    A 
nation  convulsed  by  f.iction,  a  throne  assailed  b^  the  fiercest  in- 
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the  House  of  Commons  uiDon  various  petitions, 
and  among  them,  u2)on  one  presented  from  Frank- 
lin, Belhui,  and  Lee,  who  prayed  to  be  examined 
at  the  bar  in  support  of  the  demands  of  the  gene- 
ral congress.  It  was  insisted  by  and  for  ministers 
that  this  would  look  like  sanctioning  congress, 
which  had  met  in  an  irregular  and  illegal  man- 
ner ;  and  the  motion  that  the  petition  should  be 
brought  u])  was  negatived  by  an  immense  majo- 
I'ity.  On  the  2d  of  February,  the  day  after  Chat- 
liam's  proposals  in  the  lords,  Lord  North,  in  the 
commons, in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the 
American  papers,  moved  for  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  king  for  the  corumunication  of  the  said 
pajiers.  If  the  Americans  required  any  such 
suggestions,  they  might  have  learned  what  course 
they  were  to  pursue,  in  resisting  the  mother 
country  by  force  of  arms,  from  almost  every 
debate  that  now  took  jjlace  in  the  British  ]:)ar- 
liament.  On  the  present  occasion  it  was  shown, 
on  the  side  of  opposition,  how  very  easy  it  would 
be  for  the  colonics  to  obtain  foreign  assistance, 
warlike  stores,  foreign  troops,  and  foreign  officers. 
An  amendment  proposed  by  Fox  for  the  censure 
and  removal  of  the  ministry,  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  304  against  lOo ;  and,  on  a  second 
division.  North's  original  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  296  against  106. 

On  the  10th  of  February  Lord  North  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  cutting  otf  the 
entire  trade  of  New  England  and  their  profitable 
fishery,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  siich  indi- 
viduals as  should  procure  from  their  governors 
certificates  of  good  or  lo^-al  behaviour,  and  should 
take  a  test  acknowledging  the  rights  of  the  British 
parliament,  &c.  In  supporting  the  bill  it  was 
urged  that,  as  the  Americans  had  bound  them- 
selves not  to  trade  with  us,  it  was  fair  to  prevent 
their  trading  with  other  countries  ;  that,  as  they 
liad  entered  into  the  most  unlawful  and  daring 
associations  to  ruin  our  merchants,  impoverish 
our  manufacturers,  and  starve  our  West  India 
islands,  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  deriving 
their  provisions  from  them,  it  was  but  fair  to  re- 
taliate upon  them  jiart  of  these  mischiefs ;  that, 
if  any  foreign  power  had  ofiered  us  only  a  small 
])art  of  the  insult  and  injury  we  had  received 
from  our  colonies,  the  whole  nation  would  have 
been  in  a  flame  to  demand  satisfaction,  and  the 
minister  would  have  been  ruined  who  had  been 
slack  in  obtaining  it.     The  chai-ge  of  cruelty  was 


vective,  a  House  of  Commons  hated  and  desjiised  by  the  nation, 
England  set  against  Scotland,  Britain  set  against  Amei-ica,  a 
rival  legislature  sitting  beyond  the  Atlantic,  English  blood  shed 
by  English  bayonets,  our  aiTuies  capitulating,  our  conquests 
wrested  from  us,  our  enemies  hastening  to  take  vengeance  for 
past  hmniliation ,  our  flag  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  our 
own  seas — such  was  the  spectacle  which  Pitt  lived  to  see." — 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Bssai/s — William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatliam. 


denied.  The  bill  was  asserted  to  be  a  measure 
of  humanity  and  mercy  as  well  as  of  coercion. 
The  colonies  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  rebel- 
lion, and  were  liable  to  the  severest  military  exe- 
cution ;  but,  instead  of  these  dreadful  punish- 
ments, it  was  proposed  to  bring  them  to  their 
senses  oidy  by  a  restriction  in  their  trade,  which 
would  last  no  longer  than  their  contumac}'.  They 
had  too  long  imposed  upon  and  deluded  us  with 
their  threats  of  depriving  us  of  their  trade, 
hoping,  through  the  terrors  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  to  bend  the  legislature  to  a 
compliance  with  all  their  demands,  until  they 
had  brought  their  designs  to  maturity,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  throw  off  that  mask,  and  openly  j^ro- 
claim  their  independence.  The  bill  was  carried 
through  the  commons  by  immense  majorities. 
On  the  third  reading,  in  the  lords,  an  amend- 
ment was  made  for  including,  as  equally  guilty 
with  the  New  Englanders,  the  colonies  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
South  Cai'olina.  It  was  urged  that,  by  the  late  ac- 
counts and  lettei's  upon  their  lordships'  table,  it 
appeared  that  these  pi'ovinces  had  been  pursuing 
a  course  which  merited  and  called  for  the  same 
penalties.  The  question  being  put,  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  fifty-two  against  twenty- 
one  ;  and  then  the  bill  was  carried  by  seventy- 
three  against  twenty -one,  and  returned  to  the 
commons.  The  introduction  of  the  amendment 
caused  a  disagreement  between  the  title  and  the 
body  of  the  bill ;  and  on  that  ground  the  com- 
mons agreed  in  rejecting  the  additions  made  by 
the  lords.  A  few  days  after,  a  conference  took 
place  between  the  two  houses,  when  their  lord- 
ships consented  to  withdraw  the  amendment, 
which  was  in  fact  rendered  unnecessary  by 
another  bill,  inti'oduced  by  Lord  North,  for  re- 
straining the  colonies  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  March  the  bill,  without  the 
amendment,  received  the  royal  assent. 

In  order  to  gratify  the  Irish,  and  to  keep  up, 
by  their  means,  a  part  of  the  trade  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Englanders,  boun- 
ties were  allowed  to  Irish  ships  engaged  in  the 
Newfoundland  and  Greenland  fisheries,  several 
restraints  upon  Irish  commerce  Mere  removed, 
and  a  bounty  was  also  granted  on  the  importation 
of  their  flax  .seed. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  North  had  astonished 
all  parties,  by  bringing  forward,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  his 
famous  conciliatory  motion,  which  was  for  pass- 
ing the  following  resolution :  "  That,  when  the 
governor,  council,  and  assembly,  or  general  court 
of  any  of  his  majesty's  provinces  or  colonies, 
shall  propose  to  make  ])rovision  for  contributing 
their  proportion  to  the  common  defence,  to  be 
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raised  under  the  authorities  of  the  genei-al  court, 
or  geueral  asseiubly,  and  disposable  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and  shall  engage  to  make  provision  also 
for  the  support  of  the  civil  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  it  will  be  proper,  if  such 
proposal  shall  be  approved  by  his  majesty  in 
pai-liament,  and  for  so  long  as  such  provision 
shall  be  made  accordingly,  to  forbear,  in  respect 
of  such  province  or  colony,  to  levy  any  duty, 
tax,  or  assessment,  except  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  the  net  produce  of  which  shall  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  such  province,  colony, 
or  plantation."  Lord  North  endeavoured  to  show 
that  this  resolution  agreed  with,  and  rose  natu- 
rally out  of  the  late  address  to  the  throne,  parti- 
cularly from  the  following  passage  in  that  address: 
— "And  whenever  any  of  the  colonies  shall  make 
a  proper  apjtlication  to  us,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
afford  them  every  just  and  reasonable  indul- 
gence." He  said  that  it  was  his  sense,  and,  as 
he  believed,  the  sense  of  the  house,  that  parlia- 
ment, in  passing  that  address,  not  only  meant  to 
siiow  the  Americans  its  firm  determination  to 
support  its  just  rights,  but  also  its  tenderness 
and  conciliatory  disposition,  upon  their  making 
proper  concessions ;  and  that,  particularly,  al- 
tliough  i)arliament  could  never  give  up  its  right 
of  taxation,  and  must  always  maintain  the  doe- 
trine  that  every  part  of  the  empire  was  bound  to 
bear  its  portion  of  service  and  taxes  for  the 
common  defence,  yet,  as  to  the  mocfe  of  contribu- 
tion— if  that,  and  not  the  question  of  right,  was 
the  bone  of  contention — if  the  Americans  wouhl 
propose  such  other  means  as  were  most  agreeable 
to  themselves,  parliament  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  the  right,  and 
would  concede  to  the  Americans  the  authority  of 
raising  their  quotas  by  themselves  and  in  their 
own  way.  '•  If  they  reject  the  terms,"  said  he, 
"  we  shall  be  justified  in  taking  the  most  coer- 
cive measures,  and  they  must  be  answerable  to 
God  and  man  for  the  consequences."  His  speech 
was  very  long,  and  the  bouse  very  full.  In  the 
end  he  saw  his  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  274  against  18  ! 

On  the  22d  of  March,  Burke,  who  had  elo- 
quently opposed  Lord  North's  conciliatory  scheme, 
produced  a  plan  of  his  own,  comprised  in  thirteen 
resolutions,  and  prefaced  by  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired of  his  speeches.  According  to  his  pacifi- 
catory scheme,  our  supremacy  was  indispensable, 
and  was  to  remain,  though  it  was  to  be  a  sove- 
reignty without  power,  or  with  a  power  most 
rarely  and  timidly  exercised.  Without  waiting 
for  any  advances  or  concession  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
Americans,  we  were  to  allow  all  the  claims  they 
.  had  set  forth  in  their  petitions  and  dechu'ations, 
and  our  parliament  was  to  undo  all  that  it  had 
done  regardinfj  them  ever  since  th.e  vtav  1765. 


The  first  four  resolutions  aud  the  last  were  met 
by  ministers  with  the  previous  question  ;  and  the 
other  eight  were  negatived. 

In  presenting  the  money  bills,  when  pai'lia- 
ment  came  to  be  prorogued,  the  speaker  stated 
to  his  majesty  the  heavy  amount  of  the  grants 
voted,  which  nothing  but  the  serious  exigencies 
of  the  times  could  justify  at  a  season  when  we 
were  in  profound  peace  with  all  the  powers  of 
Europe ;  but  this  gentle  hint  was  accompanied 
with  assurances,  that,  if  the  Americans  should 
persist  in  rebellion,  aud  the  sword  must  be  drawn, 
the  faithful  commons  would  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  support  his  majesty,  and  maintain 
the  su])remacy  of  the  legislature."  In  putting  an 
end  to  the  session — on  the  26th  of  May — his 
majesty  exjiressed  his  most  perfect  satisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  parliament  at  this  important 
crisis. 

But  while  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  England 
had  been  echoing  with  the  sonorous  periods  of 
oratory,  the  hill  sides  and  river  banks  of  America 
had  been  ringing  with  sharp  and  dissonant  peals 
of  musketry.  The  colonists  had  fired  their  first 
shot,  and  blood  had  been  flowing  in  no  diminu- 
tive stream.  They  had  ]iassed  the  winter  in 
making  prej'arations  for  holding  the  general  con- 
gress which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  May ;  in  fabricating  and  repairing 
arms,  in  drilling  the  militia,  and  in  keeping  their 
spirits  up  by  the  production  and  interchange  of  in- 
vitations, manifestoes,  and  proclamations.  Gene- 
ral Gage,  on  tlie  2Gth  of  Febru.ary  (just  six  days 
after  the  production  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory 
scheme),  ordered  a  small  detachment  of  troops 
to  proceed  to  Salem,  and  take  possession  of  some 
bra.ss  cannon  and  field- pieces  which  had  been 
collected  at  that  jwint.  The  detachment  pro- 
ceeded by  water  to  Marble  Head,  whence  they 
marched  to  Salem  ;  but,  before  they  could  arrive 
at  that  town,  the  Americans  had  removed  their 
artillery. 

Another  similar  attempt  was  attended  with 
moi-e  serious  consequences.  Having  received  cer- 
tain information  that  a  considerable  (juantity  of 
military  stores  was  deposited  at  Concord,  a  town 
about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  Gage,  in  the 
night  between  the  18th  aud  lt)th  of  April,  de- 
tached the  gi'enadiei's  and  light  infantry  of  his 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Smith  and  ^Major  Pitcairn  of  the  marines,  with 
ordei-s  to  proceed  ^^•ith  :dl  despatch  to  destroy 
that  depot.  The  detachment,  having  embarked 
in  boats,  was  conveyed  up  Charles  Eiver,  as  far  a.s 
a  place  called  Phip])'s  Farm :  there  they  landed, 
at  the  dead  of  night,  and  thence  they  proceeded 
in  silence  and  in  ha.ste  towards  Concord,  seizing 

'  The  siwaker  also  iimisol  the  Lite  law  for  jwrjwtuatiilg  tlie 
Orvuville  act  for  the  tri.il  of  contestwl  electious. 
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every  person  they  met,  iu  the  hope  of  stopping 
any  intelligence  of  their  march.     But  the  New 
Englanders  were  a  peojjle  not  likely  to  be  caught 
sleeping ;  they  had  active  agents  and  spies,  who 
watched  the  governor  and  every  movement  of 
the  troops,  and  they  were  fully  prepared  for  any- 
thing that  might  happen.     The  detachment  had 
not  marched  many  miles,  when  their  ears  were 
saluted  with  the  tiring  of  guns  and  the  ringing 
of  bells,  the  signals  of  alarm.     At  these,  by  him, 
unexpected  sounds,  Colonel  Smith  threv/  forward 
six  companies  of  light  infantrv,  with  orders  to 
advance  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  and  secure  the 
bridges.     These  companies  reached  Lexington,  a 
town  about  fifteen  miles   from  Boston  and  five 
miles  from  Concord,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, having,  as  they  advanced,  seen  a  body  of 
men  under  arms,  drawn  up  on  a  green  near  the 
highroad.     When  questioned  by  the  oflicer,  and 
ordered  to  retire,  the  Americans  quitted  the  green 
in  some  confusion  ;  but  as  they  went  off,  several 
guns  were  fired  ujion  the  king's  troops  from  be- 
hind a  wall  and   from  some  adjoining  houses. 
By  this,  their  first  fire,  the  Americans  wounded 
one  man,  and  shot  Major  Pitcaii-n's  horse  in  two 
places.     Though  highl}'^  exasperated,  the  British 
troops  were  steady  to  their  orders,  and  did  not 
return  the  fire  till  the  word  was  given.     When 
they    fired,   they    killed    several    and    wounded 
others.     During  this  check  and  delay,  the  grena- 
diers came  up  with  the  light  infantry,  and  then 
the  whole  detachment  pushed  on  to  Concord — a 
place  ill-named  for  the  scenes  it  was  about  to 
witness.     As  they  drew  near  that  place,  a  large 
body  of  American  militia  was  seen  drawn  up 
under  arms  on  a  gentle  eminence  ;  and  the  light 
infantry  were  ordered  to  make  a  flank  movement 
and  disperse  them,  while  the  grenadiers  marched 
on  by  the  direct  road  into  Concord.    As  the  light 
infantry  ascended  the  hill  on  one  side,  the  militia 
descended  it  on  the  other,  retreating  towards  the 
back  of  the  town  and  crossing  one  of  the  bridges 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.     The 
light  infantry  pressed  close  on  their  heels,  and 
took  possession  of  the  bridge.     Meanwhile  the 
gi'euadiers  entered  the  town,  and,  setting  dili- 
gently to  work,   destroyed   the  military  stores. 
The  militia,  who  were  reinforced  from  the  coun- 
try behind,  now  came  forward,  as  if  with  the  in- 
tention of  forcing  the  bridge  over  which  they  had 
retreated,  and  engaging  the  king's  troops  in  the 
town.     The  light  infantry  on  the  bridge  fired 
upon  them.    The  militia  returned  the  fire  briskly, 
and  several  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
each  side.     But  as  the  grenadiers  had  now  ac- 
com])lished  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  Colo- 
nel Smith  withdrew  the  light  infantry  from  the 
bridge,  put  his  whole  detachment  iu  marching 
oi'der,  and  began  to  retire  deliberately  towards 


Boston.    Their  backs  were  scarcely  turned,  when 
the  Americans  set  up  a  shout  that  the  "  lobsters" 
were  afraid  of  them !     They  were  also,  by  this 
time,  greatly  reinforced,  for  militiamen,  minute- 
men — dead  shots  at  the  rifle — and  volunteers  of 
every  deacrijition,  had  run  iu  from  all  quarters 
to  post  themselves  behind  trees,  in  houses,  and 
behind  walls,  flanking  the  roads  through  which 
the  British  troops  were  to  pass.     Presently  an 
incessant,  though  irregular  fire  began  in  front 
and  on  both  flanks,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
militia,  having  recrossed  the  bridge,  pressed  upon 
the  I'ear  of  the  English  soldiers,  who  were  too 
much  fatigued  with  their  long  night-march  and 
want  of  rest  to  move  with  any  great  speed.    An- 
other discouraging  circumstance  was,  that  the 
most  destructive  part  of  the  fire  proceeded  from 
fellows  they  could  not  reach,  and  who  were  only 
seen  by  the  smoke  of  their  rifles.    This  continued 
all  the  way  back  to  Lexington,  into  which  place, 
according  to  an  English  officer  present,  they  were 
driven  before  the  Americans  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Worse  would  have  followed — the  annihilation  of 
the  detachment  would  have  been  inevitable — if 
General  Gage  had   not  had  the  forethought  of 
sending  from  Boston  a  second  detachment  to  sus- 
tain the  first.     This  second  detachment,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  companies  of  foot  and  some  ma- 
rines, with  two  pieces   of   artillery,   under  the 
command  of  Lord  Percy,  met  Colonel  Smith  and 
Major  Pitcairn  at  Lexington,  and  presented  a 
front  which  made  the  militiamen  halt  and  fall 
back.     The  two  united  detachments  then  rested 
on  their  arms,  and  received,  for  the  first  time, 
some  slight  refreshment.    Lord  Percy  formed  his 
detachment  into  a  hollow  square,  in  which  he 
inclosed  Colonel  Smith's  party,  who  by  this  time 
were  so  exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  for  the  most 
part  they  threw  themselves  on  the  gi'ound,  "with 
their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  like 
those  of  dogs  after  a  chase."     When  they  were 
somewhat  refreshed.  Lord  Percy  slowly  moved 
the  whole  body  towards  Boston.     The  militia, 
who  had  been  treading  on  their  rear,  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen  iu  a  compact  body ;  but  every 
house,  every  wall,  every  tree  the  English  had  to 
])ass  sent  forth  upon  them  bullets  and  rifle-shots, 
the  Americans  running  from  front  to  flank  and 
from  flank  to  rear,  loading  their  pieces  at  one 
place  and  dischai-ging  them  at  another,  and  keep- 
ing their  own  persons  so  well  covered  and  con- 
cealed, that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  firing  at 
them.     Indeed,  for  miles  of  that  tedious,  dismal 
journey,  the  English  soldiers  scarcely  pulled  a 
triwcrer.     When  the  two  detachments  arrived  at 
the  river  near  Boston,  they  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  was  the  safest  place  to  ford  it  at. 
Lord  Percj^  sought  information  from  some  coun- 
try people,  who  artfully  directed  him  towards  an 
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ambuscade,  \vhei*e  his  troops  must  have  been  cut 
to  pieces ;  but  fortunately  his  lordship  had  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  river  and  the  country,  and 
no  great  reliance  on  the  smooth  tongues  of  the 
New  Euglanders,  and  he  sti'uck  aside  to  a  differ- 
ent  ford,  and  crossed  the  river  in  safety.  But  the 
left  bank,  as  well  as  the  right,  was  swarming  with 
riflemen,  who  annoyed  the  troops  all  the  way  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  which  they  reached 
about  sunset,  quite  spent  with  fatigue.  They  had 
left  behind  them  more  than  60  killed  and  49  miss- 
ing ;  in  addition  to  which  they  had  136  wounded. 
They  accused  the  Americans  of  barbarously  scalp- 
ing several  of  Colonel  Smith's  party,  and  the  fact 
is  not  denied  on  authority  so  respectable  as  that 


on  which  it  is  asserted.  The  provincials  owned 
to  a  loss  of  sixty,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  killed.' 
Wonderfully  elated  with  this  aifair,  which  they 
termed  "  the  glorious  victory  of  Lexington,"  the 
Americans  talked  of  nothing  less  than  dri%dng 
the  king's  troops  from  Boston.  But  the  works 
which  Gage  had  erected  on  Boston  Neck,  and  the 
vessels  of  w-ar  lying  nearly  all  round  the  town, 
discouraged  any  immediate  attempt  of  the  kind  ; 
and,  instead  of  an  assault,  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  a  blockade.  Twenty  thousand  men — 
so  x-apidly  did  reinforcements  pour  in  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  province — put  themselves  in 
cantonments,  and  formed  a  line  nearly  twenty 
miles  in  extent,  with   their  left  leaning  on  the 


river  ]\Iystic,  and  their  right  on  the  town  of 
Koxbury,  thus  inclosing  Boston  in  the  centre. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  Ward,  Pribble, 
Heath,  Prescot,  and  Thomas,  officers  who  had  all 
served  in  the  provincial  regiments  during  the  la.st 
war,  and  who  now  were  all  acting  as  generals. 
They  fixed  their  head-quartera  at  Cambridge; 
and  they  were  soon  joined  by  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  troops  from  Connecticut  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Putnam,  an  old  experienced 
officer,  who  had  served  in  the  two  last  wai's,  and 
who  had  obtained,  like  the  others,  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  176:3, 
he  had  been  living  on  a  small  farm,  to  which  he 
had  annexed  a  tavern — "  an  economy,"  says  Stod- 
man,  "  not  uncommon  in  America,  ]iarticularly  in 
the  province  of  New  England."    Putnam  took  up 


such  a  position  witli  his  detachment  as  to  be  able 
readily  to  support  any  part  of  the  line  that  niiglit 
be  attacked  from  Boston  Neck.  But  General 
Gage  remained  perfectly  inactive,  neither  attack- 
ing this  line,  wliich  was  at  first  loose  and  irregu- 
lar, without  any  military  consistency,  nor  erecting 
outwoi'ks  to  prevent  any  sudden  advance  upon  hia 
main  position  on  the  Neck. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Mcissachusetts,  be- 
ing adjourned  fi'om  Concord  to  Watertown,  a 
place  about  ten  miles  from  Boston,  immediately 
resolved  that  an  army  of  30,000  men  should  be 
raised  and  established,  whereof  13,600  sliould  be 
of  that  province  ;  and  that  a  letter  and  delegates 
.should  be  sent  to  the  several  colonies  of  Hani])- 
shire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  for  further 

'  Stedman,  Hittory  of  the  Amcriean  War. 
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assistance  and  co-operatiou.  They  despatcliecl 
Captain  John  Derby,  of  Salem,  to  England  with 
despatches  for  Franklin,  containing  an  account 
of  the  Lexington  tight,  and  inclosing  another  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  stating  that 
they  would  never  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
cruel  ministry,  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
die  or  be  free.  In  the  same  address,  however, 
they  renewed  their  professions  of  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  of  esteem  for  the  honour,  wisdom,  and 
valour  of  the  English  people.  They  continued 
to  exert  themselves  in  procuring  ammunition  and 
artillery ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  their  lines 
were  strengthened  with  sixteen  field-pieces,  four 
bi-ass  guns  of  a  small  size,  a  few  large  iron  cannon, 
taken  out  of  merchant  vessels,  and  two  or  three 
mortars  and  howitzers.  Po^^'der,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  scarce.  Matters  were  in  this  con- 
dition when  Lord  North's  conciliatory  propo- 
sitions arrived  from  England,  to  be  scorned  and 
laughed  at. 

At  the  end  of  May,  General  Howe,  the  brother 
of  Lord  Howe,  and  Generals  Burgoyue  and  Clin- 
ton arrived  at  Boston  from  England,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  marines  and  di-afts  from 
other  regiments.  These  were  soon  followed  by 
several  regiments  from  Ireland,  which  raised  the 
force  to  nearly  10,000  men.  As  the  gauntlet  had 
been  fairly  thrown  down  by  the  Americans,  and 
war  to  extremities  had  been  decided  upon  by  the 
English  government,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  this  respectable  force  would  have  been  ac- 
tively employed  at  once,  instead  of  being  left  to 
waste  their  spirits  in  idleness  or  routine  duty. 
The  Americans  were  in  a  condition  that  tempted 
an  attack,  and  promised  almost  certain  success. 
Twenty  thousand  militiamen  and  raw  troops, 
scattered  over  twenty  or  more  miles  of  country, 
ought  to  have  been  routed  by  5000  veterans, 
headed  by  a  general  that  knew  his  duty,  and  was 
determined  to  pei'form  it.  A  sudden  concentrated 
movement  from  Boston  Neck  would  have  done 
the  business ;  the  Americans  nearest  to  that  po- 
sition, at  and  about  Roxbury,  must  have  been 
utterly  I'outed,  before  their  ill-trained  companions 
could  have  made  the  movements  and  the  long 
mai'ches  necessary  to  get  to  their  assistance.  Ex- 
cejjt  at  Cambridge,  their  head-quarters,  500  brave 
men  might  have  broken  their  line  at  any  one 
point.  But  Howe,  and  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton 
seemed  to  agree  to  be  as  inactive  and  passive  as 
Gage,  with  his  inferior  force,  had  been  before 
their  arrival ;  and  the  Americans  made  excellent 
use  of  the  time  allowed  them  in  teaching  their 
people  military  evolutions,  and  in  gathering  more 
and  more  force  from  all  parts  to  give  consistency 
to  their  loose  line,  and  to  render  their  blockades 
by  land  effective. 

On  the  8th  of  June  the  provincial  congress  of 


Massachusetts  resolved  that  the  compact  between 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  that  colony  was 
dissolved  by  the  violation  of  their  charter.  On 
the  12th  of  June,  General  Gage  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, offering  a  full  pardon  in  the  king's 
name,  to  all  who  would  forthwith  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  return  to  their  peaceable  occupations, 
excejjtiiig  only  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, whose  offences  were  said  to  be  of  too  flagi- 
tious a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  considera- 
tion than  that  of  condign  punishment.  The  only 
effect  of  this  proclamation  appears  to  have  been 
an  increase  of  defiance  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  who,  strange  to  say,  were 
allowed  to  act  on  the  offensive.  To  the  north  of 
the  peninsula  of  Boston,  and  separated  from  it 
only  by  Charles  River  (about  the  breadth  of 
the  Thames  at  London)  and  now,  though  not 
then,  united  to  it  by  a  bridge,  is  the  somewhat 
similar  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  navigable  water,  except  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus,  somewhat 
wider  and  more  accessible  than  Boston  Neck. 
The  town  which  gives  its  name  to  the  peninsula 
stands  immediately  over  against  Boston,  like  a 
suburb  to  it.'  In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  rises 
the  memorable  eminence  of  Breed's  Hill,  which 
has  an  easy  ascent  from  the  isthmus,  but  is  steep 
and  rugged  on  every  other  side.  Charlestown 
stands  at  the  foot  of  this  eminence,  which  is  higli 
enough  to  ovei'Iook  every  part  of  Boston,  and 
near  enough  to  cannonade  and  command  that 
city.  It  should  seem  almost  incredible  that  the 
merest  tyro  in  the  art  of  war — the  veriest  blun- 
derer ever  confided  in  to  lead  his  flag  into  dis- 
gi-ace  and  his  troops  to  destruction — could  jios- 
sibly  neglect  this  vital  position  :  but  Gage,  deaf 
to  advice,  had  neglected  it ;  and,  though  Howe, 
and  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton  had  been  more  than 
twenty  days  at  Boston,  with  the  hill  constantly 
staring  them  in  the  face,  they  had  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  secm-e  it,  nor  had  they  even 
thrown  out  pickets  beyond  their  works  at  Boston 
Neck,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Americans, 
and  guard  against  any  sudden  movement.  Ac- 
cording to  Stedman,  Gage  was  beginning  to  talk 
of  doing  something  with  Breed's  Hill,  and  his 
talk  was  reported  to  the  enemy,  like  nearly  every- 
thing else  that  was  discussed  at  head-quarters. 
On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
lilockading  army  moved  from  Cambridge,  passed 
unchallenged  and  unobserved  over  Charlestown 
Neck,  and  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  with- 
out  being  detected."       Setting    to   work,   they 


'  See  tlie  plan  of  Boston  with  its  environs,  p.  543. 
"  The  provincial  congress  had  ordered  Colonel  Prescot  f  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  histurian),  who  commanded  the  party, 
I  to  take  possession  of  Bunker's  Hill,  for  the  defence  of  Cliarlestowu 
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presently  threw  up  entrenchments  and  a 
formidable  redoubt,  and  j^laced  their  guns 
iu  battery.  Although  Boston  and  Boston 
Neck  were  so  near — although  the  peninsula 
of  Chailestown  was  almost  surrounded  bv 
men-of-war  and  transports,  nothing  was 
discovered,  or  at  least  no  intimation  given, 
till  break  of  day,  -when  the  Lively/  sloop-of- 
war  began  a  cannonade  on  Breed's  Hill. 
This  gave  the  alarm  to  Boston  and  the  army ; 
and  the  officers,  rubbing  their  eyes,  saw  the 
important  and  formidable  height  covered 
with  works  which  seemed  to  have  risen  by 
magic  in  the  night,  and  with  troops  that 
were  shouting  and  beginning  to  fire  on  Bos- 
ton and  the  shipping.  As  it  was  now  in- 
dispensable to  do  something,  General  Gage 
opened  upon  them,  from  Copp's  Hill,  in 
Boston,  a  battery  of  six  gun.'',  which  fired 
a  long  time  without  doing  the  Americans 
any  discernible  mischief.  About  the  ho^ir  of 
noon  a  more  decisive  step  was  taken,  and  a 
detachment  from  the  British  army  was  car- 
ried across  the  river,  and  landed  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Charlestown,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Howe  and  Brigadier  Pigott, 
who  had  orders  at  all  costs  to  drive  the 
provincials  from  their  work.s,  and  occupy 
Breed's  Hill.  The  troops,  being  landed, 
were  formed  without  ojiposition  ;  liut  Howe, 
perceiving  that  the  works  on  the  crown  of 
the  hill  were  more  important  than  had  been 
imagined,  and  that  fresh  columns  of  Am- 
ericans were  arriving  every  minute,  thought 
it  necessary  to  halt,  and  apply  to  Gage  for 
a  reinforcement.  New  troops  were  sent 
across  the  river,  until  the  column  of  attack 
exceeded  2000  men.  There  were  several 
modes  of  attacking  the  Americans.  The  firet 
and  best,  and  the  easiest  of  execution,  as  wo 
had  the  entire  conmiand  of  the  water,  was  to 
have  landed  the  British  troofps  in  the  rear  of 
the  entrenchment,  where  there  was  not  a 
cannon  to  l:)ear  upon  them,  and  where  the 
ascent  was  exceedingly  eas^-.  The  second 
way  was  to  have  sent  some  transports  drawing 
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Neck.     But,  either  by  a  fort\inate  mistake  of  a  word  in  reading 
the  written  onler,  or  conceiving  th.it  Breed's  Hill  wag  better 


•i  fitted  for  the  purpose,  the  latter  wa«  chosen  for  the  place 

I  of  occnp-ition   and  entrenchment.      By  a  gimilnr  perver- 

t  sion  or  mistake,  the  action  that  follt.wed  has  been  called 

I  in  popiUar  speech  the  battle  of  Bunkers  Hill,  to  the  pre 

1  sent  liour. 

C  '  This  view  is  from  an  interesting  drawing  made  imme- 

=="  diatelv  .ifter  the  Kittle  of  Bunkers  Hill,  by  Lieut.  Wil- 

t  liams.  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers.  and  preserved  in  the  King's 

I  Collection,  British  Museum.     It  is  entitled,  "  r.nnoram.1 

j;  from  Beacon  Hill.  Boston,  sljowing   the  cncnnijiments  of 

^  the  rebels  and  those  of  his  majesty's  troops,  under  General 

1  Gage."    Thedniwing  is  on  six  sheets  that  connect  exactly 

"*  with  each  otlier.  carefully  execiited  in  pen  .ind  ink  and 

tinted.     It  shows  the  entire  view  from  Beacon  Uill,  look 

ing  on  all  sides.     The  jxirtion  l.ere  represented  is  not  quite 

a  third  of  the  whole  drawing. 
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little  water,  aud  some  gun-boats,  up  the  Mystic 
River,  where  they  could  have  got  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  which 
was  quite  uncovered  and  naked.  The  third  way, 
and  the  worst,  was  to  mount  the  hill  right  in 
front,  whei'e  it  was  steep  and  rough,  and  where 
the  American  artillery  would  meet  our  soldiers 
in  the  teeth— and  this  was  the  way  chosen  by 
our  inconceivable  generals!  The  British  were 
formed  in  two  lines,  with  the  light  infantry  on 
the  right  wing,  led  by  Howe,  and  the  grenadiers 
on  the  left,  led  by  Pigott;  they  had  in  their  front  a 
few  small  field-pieces  and  howitzers,  which  began 
to  fire  at  intervals,  dui'ing  which  the  two  lines 
halted.  The  left  wing,  in  advancing,  were  fired 
upon  by  a  body  of  provincials,  who  had  posted 
themselves  in  the  houses  of  Chai'lestown,  where, 
as  at  Lexington,  they  were  covered  and  safe  from 
our  musketry  ;  but  fire  was  set  to  the  houses,  and 
in  a  brief  space  of  time  the  whole  of  that  town 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  right  wing  halted 
while  this  work  was  doing ;  and,  when  it  was 
done,  the  whole  detachment  moved  up  the  hill. 
The  Americans,  secure  behind  their  entrench- 
ments, reserved  their  fire  till  the  British  trooj^s 
were  almost  up  to  the  muzzles  of  their  guns; 
but  then  they  opened  a  terrible  discharge  of  can- 
non and  musketry— the  latter  being  unremitting, 
as  the  men  in  front,  as  soon  as  they  had  fii-ed 
their  pieces,  were  supplied  with  others  ready 
loaded  by  the  men  in  the  rear.  The  efiiect  was 
tremendous  ;  the  British  line  gave  way  in  several 
pai'ts ;  and  General  Howe  was  for  a  few  seconds 
left  standing  almost  alone  :  for  most  of  his  stafi", 
and  the  men  and  officers  near  him,  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Some  few  of  the  newer  troops 
ran  fairly  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  never 
stopped  till  they  reached  the  boats  which  had 
conveyed  them  over  from  Boston. 

But  at  this  critical  moment  General  Clinton 
crossed  Charles  River,  with  a  number  of  resolute 
officers ;  and  he  not  only  succeeded  in  rallying  the 
fugitives,  but  made  them  re-ascend  the  hill  and 
join  in  a  general  charge  on  the  Americans  and 
their  works  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  fire  from 
the  entrenchments  and  redoubt  then  waxed  faint 
— the  loudest  noise  heard  was  an  English  hurrah, 
and  in  a  very  few  seconds  more  the  Americans 
were  runninsj  for  their  lives  down  the  easv  side 
of  the  hill  to  Charlestown  Neck.  As  they  crossed 
that  low-lying  and  narrow  isthmus,  they  were  en- 
filaded by  the  guns  of  the  Glasgow  sloop-of-war, 
and  one  or  two  floating  batteries,  which  did  them 
far  more  mischief  than  they  had  waited  to  I'eceive 
from  the  soldiery  on  the  hill-top.  But  if  a  proper 
force  had  been  brought  uj)  to  bear  upon  that 
isthmus,  and  if  the  troops  had  pursued  them 
with  the  bayonet  in  their  loins,  few  of  the  Ameri- 
cans could  have  escaped  death  or  captivity.    But 
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the  negligence  of  months  could  not  be  repaired 
in  a  morning ;  the  stupidity,  or  something  worse, 
of  our  commanders  was  incurable  ;  and  the  pro- 
vincials were  let  go  with  the  loss  of  some  450 
men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  while  we  had  1050 
killed  and  wounded,  inclusive  of  eighty-nine  com- 
missioned officers.  There  had  been  an  accumu- 
lation of  nearly  all  possible  blunders  and  mis- 
managements on  our  part.  Dui'ing  the  heat  of 
the  engagement,  when  the  fire  of  every  cannon 
was  of  importance,  a  supply  of  ball  sent  over  from 
the  ordnance  department  was  found  to  be  of  larger 
dimensions  than  fitted  the  calibre  of  the  giins;  and 
this  prevented  any  further  use  of  the  ai-tillei-y. 
But  a  still  greater  disadvantage  was  the  enormous 
and  unnecessary  load  under  which  the  troops  were 
marched  to  the  attack,  and  by  which,  on  that  hot 
day,  and  on  that  steep  ascent,  they  were  nearly 
exhausted  before  they  reached  the  real  scene  of 
action.'  "  This  circumstance,"  says  Stedman, 
"  was  universally  censured  as  unmilitary  and  ab- 
surd :  and  another  error  certainly  was,  that,  in- 
stead of  confining  our  attack  to  the  enemy's  left 
wing  only,  the  assault  was  made  on  the  whole 
front;  for  their  left  was  covered  with  nothing 
more  than  a  breast-work  of  rails  and  hay,  easy 
to  be  scrambled  over ;  and  behind  it  was  an  open 
hill,  which  commanded  their  redoubts  and  lines." 
Some  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
a  bold  attempt  had  been  commenced  in  Canada. 
The  congress  sitting  at  Philadelphia  conceived 
that  it  would  be  as  easy  as  j^rofitable  to  subdue 
the  whole  of  that  far-stretching  country,  as  there 
were  scarcely  any  soldiers  for  its  defence.  But, 
even  before  congress  had  fixed  any  plan  of  opera- 
tions, a  cunning  Presbyterian  volunteer,  by  name 
Ethan  Allen,  assembled  a  band  of  adventurous 
Yankees,  and  repaired  to  Ticonderoga,  an  import- 
ant fort  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  which, 
with  Crown  Point,  another  fort  at  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Champlain,  was  considered  as  the 
key  to  that  quarter  of  Canada.  The  officer  in 
command  at  Ticonderoga  was  a  Captain  Laplace, 
an  old  friend  and  crony  of  Ethan  Allen.  Ethan 
cajoled  his  friend,  made  his  little  garrison  drunk, 
and  then  poured  his  concealed  Yankees  into  the 
fort.  The  duped  and  astonished  captain  asked  by 
what  authority  they  required  him  to  surrender 
the  king's  fort.     Ethan  Allen,  twanging  through 


1  Stedman  pays  a  proper  tribute  to  the  bravery,  steadiness, 
and  discipline  of  the  soldiere,  though  thus  vilely  misled  and 
encumbered.  He  says: — " Twice  they  were  stopped,  and  twice 
they  returned  to  tiie  charge,  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  summei-'s 
day,  encumbered  witli  three  days'  provisions,  their  knapsacks 
on  their  liacks,  wliich,  together  with  cartouoh-box,  ammunition, 
and  firelock,  may  be  estimated  at  125  lbs.  weight !  With  a  steep 
hiU  to  climb,  covered  witli  grass  reaoliing  to  their  knees,  and 
intersected  with  walls  and  fences  of  various  inclosiu'es,  and  in 
tlie  face  of  a  hot  and  well-tUrected  fire,  they  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  three  times  their  ovra  number  of  provincials,  strongly 
posted  beliiud  a  breast- work,  and  defemled  by  a  redoubt." 
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Ruins  of  the  Fort  of  Tioont)sroja.  —From  a  drawing  by  Milbert. 


his  hose,  replied,  like  a  Puritan  of  the  old  times,  water,  from  Boston  to  Montreal.  Prescot  ar- 
"  I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  rived  at  that  Canadian  city  in  the  month  of  July; 
and  the  continental  congress!      Besides  the  fort,    and  about  the  same  time  Colonel  Guy  Johnstone 

ai'rived  at  the  same  place  with 
''^    ■  700  Indians  of  the  Five  Na- 

tions(bold  fellows, accustomed 
to  the  musket  as  well  as  to 
the  tomahawk,  old  enemies  to 
the  frontier  Americans),  who 
now  proposed  to  General 
Carleton  an  immediate  attack 
on  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  Some  of  the  Indians 
had  examined  these  two  fort.s, 
and  had  discovered  that  the 
American  garrisons  in  them 
were  very  weak ;  yet  Carle- 
ton  thought  proper  neither  to 
c'm])loy  these  savages  nor 
adopt  their  project  for  retak- 
ing the  forts. 

As  the  chief  operations  of 
the  war  lay,  this  year,  in  the 
direction  of  Canada,  we  shall 
he  obtained  upwards  of  100  iron  cannon,  fifty  '  continue  on  this  side.  A  regular  plan  for  occujiy- 
swivels,  two  mortars,  ten  tons  of  musket-balls,  ing  or  revolutionizing  all  Canada  was  now  sub- 
three  cart-loads  of  flints,  100  stand  of  small  arms,  mitted  to  the  general  or  continental  congi-ess, 
and  various  other  materials  of  war.  Ethan  Allen  who  despatched  3000  men,  under  the  command 
next  reduced  the  fort  of  Crown  Point,  which  he  of  Generals  Srhuyler  and  Montgomery,  to  Crown 
actually  found  without  guard  or  garrison.  Bene-  Point  and  L;ike  ('hani])lain.  This  force  em- 
dict  Arnold,  whose  name  will  so  often  figure  in  barked  in  the  flat-bottomed  boatstocrossthe  broad 
the  narrative  of  this  war,  came  to  Lake  Cham-  lake,  and  descend  the  river  Sorel ;  but  when  they 
])lain,  to  co-operate  with  Allen,  and  to  push  still  landed,  they  were  attacked  by  a  strong  party  of 
bolder  plans  of  his  own.  Tliis  Arnold  wa.<?  a  Indians,  who  obliged  them  to  retreat  to  their 
native  of  Newhaven,  and  had  been,  till  lately,  a  boats,  and  return  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix.  Schuy- 
horse-dealer ;  but,  being  fond  of  war  antl  adven-  ler  falling  sick,  the  sole  command  of  the  dctach- 
ture,  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  ment  fell  to  Richard  Montgomery,  a  man  full  of 
arms,  and  was  now  colonel  of  a  little  regiment  i  courage  and  enterprise,  and  fertile  in  military 
called  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  Seeing  a  small  resources.  The  Americans  comp.ared  him  to  our 
sloop-of-war,  tlie  only  armed  vessel  the  English  gallant  Wolfe,  the  conqueror  of  Quebec ;  and  in 
govermnent  then  had  in  that  water,  lying  at  some  respects  Montgomery  merited  the  compari- 
anchor  at  St.  John's,  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  son,  which  was  soon  made  the  more  complete  by  a 
( 'ham]>lain,  and  knowing  the  importance  of  get-  premature  death  under  the  walls  of  the  Canadian 
ting  j)ossession  of  her,  which  woulil  give  him  the  j  capital.  Montgomery,  after  being  foileil  by  one 
absolute  command  of  the  lake,  Arnold  armed  a  I  party  of  Indians,  w;is  joined  by  another — by  the 
little  schooner,  ]iut  some  of  the  guns  which  had  very  700  warrioi-s  of  the  Five  Nations  whose  ser- 
beeu  captured  upon  batteaux,  or  large  flat-bot-  vices  General  Carleton  had  rejected.  It  was  now 
tomed  boats,  embarked  his  men,  and  surprised  1  the  mitldle  of  September,  yet  he  resolved  to  ad- 
and  captured  the  sloop.  The  horse-dealer  had  a  vance  immediately,  and  lay  siege  to  Fort  St. 
native  genius  for  the  stratagems  of  war,  and  a  John,  the  only  jilace  of  arms  that  covered  Mou- 
happy  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune.  He  treal.  But  at  the  .same  time  Ethan  Allen,  the 
and  Ethan  Allen  had  got  into  their  hands  the  captor  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  fancied 
keys  of  Canada.  General  Carleton,  the  governor  1  he  could  take  Montreal  by  a  coup-de-main,  in  an 
of  that  province,  had  only  two  regiments,  of  about  ea.sier  direction  ;  and,  crossing  the  river  St.  I>aw- 
400  men  each,  at  his  disposal;  and  these  he  or-  rence  by  night,  about  three  miles  below  Mon- 
dered  to  Fort  St.  John,  about  twelve  miles  in  treal,  with  about  150  men,  he  was  making  sure 
advance  of  ^lontreal.  But  as  soon  as  General  of  his  prize,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
Gage  was  informed  of  Arnold's  successes,  he  sent  Major  Canijibell,  beaten,  and  taken  prisoner.  All 
lirigadier  Prescot,  with  a  few  other  oflicers,  by    the  regular  force  that  Campbell  had  with  him, 
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consisted  of  about  thirty-six  men,  of  the  26th 
regiment ;  but  the  townspeople  of  Montreal,  and 
other  French  Canadians  in  the  neighbourhood, 
had  joined  him  with  heart  and  hand,  and  had 
enabled  him  to  take  captive  the  adventurous 
Presbyterian.  In  the  meantime  General  Mont- 
gomery had  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  at  another 
point,  and  had  detiached  300  men,  with  two  six- 
pounders,  to  reduce  Fort  Chambiy,  situated  on 
the  tributary  river  Sorel,  or  Iroquois,  or  Riche- 
lieu, about  five  miles  above  Fort  St.  John.  While 
Montgomery  lay  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  river, 
General  Carleton  made  a  very  injudicious  and 
very  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  him,  try- 
ing to  effect  a  landing  at  the  only  place  where 
resistance  was  to  be  expected.  Fort  Chambiy 
was  occupied  by  about  160  men  and  some  artil- 
lery, uniler  the  command  of  Major  Stopford,  who 
made  a  shameful  defence,  and  sur- 
rendei-ed  ou  the 
3d  of  November, 
when  the  Ame- 
ricans are  said 
to  have  been  re- 
duced almost  to 
their  last  round 
of  sliot.  But 
they  found 
plenty  of 
ball  and 
powder, 

cartridges,  and 
staudsof  armsin 
the  fort,  which 
would  have  been 
destroyed  before 
the  surrender, 
if  Stopford  had 
done  his  duty. 
These  timely 
supplies  were 
forwarded  with 
all  speed  to  Montgomery,  who  pressed  the  siege 
of  St.  John's  with  great  vigour.  Colonel  Maclean, 
with  part  of  a  regiment,  hastily  formed  out  of 
Highland  emigrants,  had  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  the  place  ;  but  as  General  Carleton  could  not 
form  a  junction  with  him,  and  as  he  received 
information  that  Arnold,  with  another  American 
army,  was  approaching  Point  Levi,  he  embarked 
his  men,  and  retreated  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Quebec,  to  stop  Arnold's  progress.  Montgomery 
then  occupied  the  post  Maclean  had  abandoned, 
and  erected  batteries  on  a  point  of  land  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sorel  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
also  made  rafts  and  booms,  in  order  to  prevent 
Carleton  from  sending  down  armed  vessels  from 
Montreal.  Upon  this.  Major  Preston,  who  com-- 
manded  in  St.  John's,  seeing  all  hopes  of  relief 


Ruins  of  Fort  on  Crown  Point, 

ou  tiie  spot, 


cut  off,  and  his  pi'ovisious  and  ammunition  almost 
consumed,   sui'rendered   unconditionally  to   the 
Americans,  with  upwards  of  500  regulars,  and 
about  100  Canadian  volunteers,  who  had  behaved 
loyally  and  gallantly.    The  fall  of  St.  John's,  and 
the  loss  of  the  command  of  the  river,  left  Mon- 
treal incapable  of  defence.    Carleton,  with  a  frag- 
ment of  his  little  army — the  merest  handful  of 
men — made  a  forced  march  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  succour  Quebec,  which 
had  been  left  in  a  miserably  weak  condition ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  November,  Montgomery  da«hed 
across  the  river,  and  entered  Montreal  without 
opposition.     It  was  now  Montgomery's  object  to 
get  to  Quebec  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to 
join  Arnold,  under  the  walls  of  that  place ;  but 
many  of  his  volunteers  had  had  enough  of  this 
hazardous  and  most  laboi-ious  campaign,  and  they 
quitted  his  ranks  by  hundreds,  to 
get  back  to  their 
own  firesides  in 
Connecticut.  He 
had  been  obliged 
to    leave    garri- 
sons    at     Forts 
Chambiy  and  St. 
John,   in    order 
to      keep 
open      the 
communi- 
cation with 
the  imited  pro- 
vinces, to   keep 
down  the  Cana- 
dians   and    In- 
dians, and  hold 
in      check     the 
British      garii- 
sons  at  Detroit 
and  Niagara;  he 
was    now    com- 
pelled  to    leave 
another  garrison  at  Montreal ;  and  when  he  put 
the  remainder  of  his  force  in  marching  order,  he 
found  it  did  not  exceed  400  men. 

While  Montgomery  is  descending  the  St.  Law- 
rence, we  may  call  attention  to  the  far  more  re- 
markable movements  of  Arnold.  Starting  from 
Cambridge,  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  block- 
ading Boston,  the  bold  horse-dealer  marched  130 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Boston,  and  embarked 
(with  1200  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  New  Eng- 
landers,  about  .£'1000  in  money,  and  a  whole  cargo 
of  manifestoes,  to  be  distributed  among  the  Cana- 
dians), on  the  rough  and  tortuous  river  Kenne- 
bec, which  takes  its  rise  from  Lake  St.  Pierre,  or 
Moosehead  Lake,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
bleak  moinitain  range  which  separates  Maine 
from  Canada  and  the  St.  Lawrence.     To  ascoici 
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this  river  against  the  cm-rent,  and  among  rocks 
and  shoals,  was  tedious  and  most  laborious  work; 
the  stream  in  a  great  part  of  its  course  had  never 
been  surveyed ;   and   Arnold  found  that  there 


were  numerous  falls  and  rapids,  and  that  the 
river  was  not  navigable  up  to  the  lake.  Colonel 
Enos,  his  second  iu  command,  after  getting  em- 
barrassed in  the  windings  of  the  Dead  Eiver,  a 


Fort  Chambly,  on  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel. — iroiu  a  drawing  on  the  si^.t,  by  B.  J.  I. 


branch  of  the  Kennebec,  gave  up  the  enterprise 
in  despair,  and  returned  with  one-thii-d  of  the  de- 
tachment to  head-quarters  at  Cambridge.  Quit- 
ting the  river,  Arnold  forced  his  way  through 
swamps,  forests,  savannahs — across  a  dismal  wil- 
derness as  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  white 
man,  and  where  for  two-ond-thirty  long  days  he 
neither  saw  haljitation,  wigwam,  nor  any  other 
sign  of  human  life.  Owing  to  all  these  obstacles 
he  did  not  reach  the  first  Canadian  settlements 
on  the  river  Chaudiere,  which  flows  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  six  miles  alK)ve  Quebec,  until  the  3d 
of  November.  He  then  divided  his  half-famished 
troops  into  separate  companies,  each  of  which  ran 
on  as  fast  as  it  could  to  obtain  food,  shelter,  and 
rest,  in  the  thinly  inhabited  jiart  of  the  country, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere.  Ai-nold  rested 
for  two  or  three  days  at  a  little  village,  in  order 
to  circulate  his  manifestoes,  promises,  and  friendly 
assurances  among  the  Canadians,  and  to  allow  his 
rear  and  stragglers  to  come  up ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  9th  of  November  that  he  reached  Point 
Levi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
immediately  oj^posite  to  the  town  of  Quebec.  On 
the  14th,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  hurricane  that 
had  stopj^ed  his  advance,  having  abated,  Arnold 
embarked  his  men  in  canoes  which  had  been  col- 
lected, and  ascending  the  stream,  and  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  English  ships  and  boats,  he 
crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  and  landed,  without 
being  discovered,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  spot  where  the  gallant  Wolfe  bad  disem- 
barked in  circumstances  equally  desperate.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  he  must  have  been  greatly  in- 
debted either  to  the  negligence  or  to  the  stupi- 
dity of  his  opponents.  Finding  the  rugged  cliffs 
above  Ills  landing-j)lace  inaccessible,  Arnold 
marched  down  the  shore  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  and 


witii  his  followers  climbed  the  very  same  rugged 
heights  which  the  English  hero  had  ascended.' 
Like  Wolfe,  too,  Arnold  formed  his  men  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham.  They  were  nearly  all  armed 
with  rifles,  but  artillery  they  had  none.  When 
the  Highlandei"8  discovered  them,  they  proposed 
to  march  out  with  some  Canadians  and  English 
veterans,  and  attack  them  ;  but  Colonel  Alaclean 
wisely  kept  his  little  force  within  the  town. 
Arnold  then  sent  two  flags,  to  u.se  bold  language 
with  the  colonel  in  summoning  him  to  surrender 
the  ])lace,  and  gentle  language  with  the  towns- 
l)eople,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  open  the 
gates;  but  old  Maclean  refused  to  receive  his 
flags,  and  fired  on  those  who  bore  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  veteran  Scot  armed  a  considerable 
number  of  the  respectable  townspeople,  who 
seemed  determined  to  fight  for  their  houses  and 
their  property ;  and  he  brought  up  some  sailors 
and  placed  them  on  the  batteries.  There  were 
thus  as  many  men  under  arms  within  Quebec  as 
Arnold  could  count  in  his  whole  army.  Siege 
and  assault  were  therefore  hopeless  ;  and  he  re- 
tired to  Point  aux  Trembles,  twenty  miles  above 
Quebec,  to  await  there  the  aiTival  of  Montgo- 
mery. At  Point  aux  Trembles,  Arnold  was 
very  near  taking  prisoner  General  Carleton  and 
his  staft",  who  had  only  quitted  that  place  a  few 
houi-3  before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans.-  But 
Carleton,  having  escaped  this  danger,  got  into 
Quebec  before  Montgomery  reached  Point  aux 
Trembles  from  Montreal,  and  set  instantly  about 


•  The  plan  and  views  which  illustrate  Wolfe's  operations  at 
Quebec,  vol.  iii.  pages  352,  353,  illtistrate  also  the  transactions 
hero  recorded. 

"  Some  tliree  months  before  this,  General  Carleton  and  his 
aide-de-camp.  Lord  Pitt,  were  within  a  qtiarter  nf  an  hour  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  one  Jtrauiah  Duggan,  formerly  a 
barl^er,  but  now  a  m.-yor  in  the  provincials  I 
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making  every  possible  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
defence. 

When  the  two  American  corps  joined,  their 
united  numbers  did  not  exceed  1100,  or  at  the 
most  1200  men ;  but  Montgomery  had  brought 
a  few  pieces  of  artillery  with  him  from  Montreal; 
and  now  he  and  Arnold  marched  together,  to  lay 
immediate  siege  to  Quebec.  On  or  about  the 
20th  of  December  they  opened  a  six-gun  battery 
within  700  yards  of  the  walls ;  but  their  artillery 
was  too  light  to  make  a  breach— their  heaviest 
guns  were  only  twelve-pounders  ;  and  all  the  six 
were  soon  dismounted  by  the  town-guns,  fired 
by  the  seamen  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Maclean,  who  continued  to  behave  with  indefa- 
tigable diligence,  ability,  and  intrepidity.  The 
Americans  removed  their  guns  to  a  safer  distance, 
and  continued  their  iueifectual  fire,  with  the  hope 
of  amusing  the  garrison  and  concealing  their 
design  of  making  an  assault  in  another  direction. 
Many  of  the  New  Englanders  thought  th-e  sclieme 
too  dangerous,  and  were  against  taking  any  part 
in  it,  until  their  imaginations  were  captivated 
and  heated  by  the  prospect  held  out  to  them  of 


Quebec,  from  the  Citadel,  looking  across  the  St.  Cliarles  River. 
From  Coke  Smyth's  Skttehes  in  Caiiada. 


plundering  Quebec,  in  which  they  knew  a  very 
large  amount  of  property  was  collected.  The 
men  then  agi-eed  to  do  what  their  officers  wished ; 
and  without  their  consent  there  would  have  been 
no  doing  anything,  for  these  early  American 
armies  paid  little  respect  to  the  will  of  their  com- 
manders. On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  they 
divided  themselves  into  four  small  columns.  The 
plan  of  attack,  which  was  a  daring  one,  but  not 
perhaps  the  less  hopeful  on  that  account,  was  that 
the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  American 


force  should  assail  the  lower  town  on  opposite 
sides,  while  the  third  should  divert  the  attention 
of  the  besieged  by  feigned  attacks  from  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  upon  the  upper  town.  At  the  head 
of  the  first  division  Montgomery  descended  from 
the  Plains  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  directed  his 
march  towards  the  lower  town  by  a  road  along 
the  river's  brink  under  Cape  Diamond  ;  while 
Arnold,  with  the  second  division,  was  to  advance 
from  the  opposite  quarter  on  the  St.  Charles; 
and  both  parties  luiiting  at  Mountain  Street, 
were  to  force  Prescott  Gate.  In  his  march 
through  the  darkness  and  snow-storm,  Mont- 
gomery, at  the  narrowest  part  under  Cape  Dia- 
mond, called  the  Pres  de  Ville,  was  opposed  by  a 
block-house,  gan-isoned  by  Canadians,  and  a  little 
further  on  by  a  small  battery  called  the  Pot  Ash. 
His  advance  was  discovered  ;  but  after  a  hasty 
irregular  volley,  the  garrison  of  the  block-house 
fled  to  the  neighbouring  protection  of  the  bat- 
tery, which  was  speedily  reinforced,  not  only  by 
the  fugitives,  but  some  Highlanders  and  English 
sailors.  Calling  on  his  men  to  follow,  Mont- 
gomery rushed  forward;  but  the  way  to  the 
battery  was  blocked  by  snow- 
drifts and  masses  of  ice, 
among  which  his  soldiers 
floimdered ;  and  when  only 
within  forty  paces  of  the 
enemy,  who  calmly  waited  to 
receive  them,  a  terrible  dis- 
charge of  grape-shot  swept 
their  front  x-anks,  killing  not 
only  several  officers  and  jiri- 
vates,  but  also  their  leader, 
the  gallant,  chivalrous  Mont- 
gomery. This  single  volley 
was  enough;  the  rest  fled  back 
in  confusion  to  Wolfe's  Cove, 
where  they  made  no  attempt 
to  rally.  While  this  disaster 
was  occurring,  Arnold  was  con- 
ducting his  part  of  the  enter- 
prise with  equal  but  unavail- 
With  the  second 
forced    his   way 


division  he 
along  the  St.  Charles,  where  the  snow  was  worse 
di-ifted  than  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  advanced 
by  the  Faubourg  St.  Eoque  towards  the  Sault 
au  3Iatdot,  where  under  a  high  jutting  rock 
were  strong  barriers,  and  also  a  battery  of  two 
twelve -pounders  and  well  manned.  Fearless 
of  danger  he  advanced  in  the  front  of  his  files ; 
but  while  leading  them  on  under  a  volley  of 
musketry  from  the  barrier,  a  bullet  shattered  the 
bone  of  his  leg,  so  that  he  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  rear,  and  there  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Montgomery.  Here,  however,  the  assault  did  not 
terminate.    Led  by  Colonel  Morgan,  on  whom  the 
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command  devolved,  the  assailants,  after  a  despe- 
rate struggle,  won  the  first  barrier,  but  on  ad- 
vancing to  the  second,  were  met  by  such  a  storm 
of  grape-shot  and  musketry,  that  they  were  fain 
to  retire  under  cover,  to  some  stone  houses  in  the 
subui'b  of  St.  Eoque,  where  day  dawned  upon 
them,  and  showed  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  hopelessness  of  their  enterprise.  Be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  Americans  fell  in  this 
daring  attempt ;  but  the  loss  most  generally  de- 
plored was  that  of  the  handsome,  gallant  Mont- 
gomery. The  day  after  the  fatal  attack  his  body 
was  found  torn  by  three  mortal  wounds.  By 
the  order  of  General  Carleton,  it  was  interred 
with  the  honours  due  to  an  officer  of  rank."  The  j 
remainder  of  the  American  army  retired  three 
or  four  miles  from  Quebec,  and  encamped  in  the  [ 
best  manner  they  could  behind  the  Heights  of  ' 
Abraham,  with  the  intention  of  distressing  the  j 
garrison,  by  cutting  off  supplies  and  ingi-atiating 
themselves  with  the  Canadians.  Carleton  and 
Maclean  were  soon  strong  enough  to  liave  driv-en 
them  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  they  pre- 
ferred waiting  until  spring  should  open  the  na- 
vigation of  that  river,  and  bring  such  a  force 
as  would  enable  them  to  act  continuously  and 
extensively  on  the  offensive.  Arnold,  though 
suffering  severely  from  his  wound,  and  though 
abandoned  by  many  of  his  men,  who  deserted  to 
their  homes,  retained  his  courage  and  activity, 
and  must  have  exercised  considerable  genius  or 
address  to  maintain  himself  in  that  isolated  posi- 
tion, as  he  ditl  for  four  long  wintry  months. 

In  the  great  southern  state  of  Virginia,  Lord 
Duumore,the  governor,hadmadeadetermined  but 
ineftectual  struggle  in  sup])ort  of  the  authority  of 
the  mother  country.  Patrick  Henry,  the  orator, 
encouraged  by  the  news  of  the  fii"st  atfair  at  Lex- 
ington, excited  the  young  Virginiansto  flee  to  ai'ms, 
and  he  i>ut  himself  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers. 
His  lordship  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  all  the 
arms  and  powder  that  had  been  left  on  shore, 
and  to  reti'eat  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with 
his  family,  to  the  Fowci/  man-of-war,  then  lying 
at  Yorktown.  The  animosities  of  the  Virginia 
plantei-a  had  long  been  carried  to  the  height  of  a 
frenzy  against  Dunmore  on  two  special  accounts: 
he  had  traduced  them  in  his  letters  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament ;  and  in  conversation  he  had 
derided  their  attempts  at  iude])endence  by  threat- 
ening to  begin  their  era  of  liberty  by  the  manu- 
mission of  their  negro  slaves.  This,  to  the  Vir- 
ginians, was  like  passing  a  rasp  over  a  gangrened 

'  Riclwnl  Montgomery  waa  not  by  birth  an  American.  Ho 
was  of  a  goiul  fiimily  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  borne  the 
king's  commission  in  the  last  war,  and  had  served  with  some 
distinction  against  the  French  in  Canada.  After  the  peace  he 
l)ur  haaed  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  married 
an  American  lady,  the  daughter  of  Livingston,  who  became 
one  of  the  leaders  uf  the  revohition. 


place ;  it  was  probing  a  wound  that  was  incura- 
ble, or  which  has  not  yet  been  healed.  Later  in 
the  year,  when  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had 
been  fought,  when  our  forts  on  Lake  Champlaiu 
had  been  taken  from  us,  and  when  ]\Iontgomery 
and  Arnold  were  pressing  on  our  possessions  in 
Canada,  Lord  Dunmore  carried  his  threat  into 
execution.  Having  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Norfolk,  he  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the 
slaves  who  would  repair  to  his  standard  and  bear 
arms  for  the  kiug.  The  summons  was  readily 
obeyed  by  most  of  the  negi'oes  who  had  the  means 
of  escaping  to  him.  He,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  martial  law  throughout 
the  colony  of  Virginia ;  and  he  collected  a  num- 
ber of  armed  vessels,  whieh  cut  off  the  coasting- 
trade,  made  many  prizes,  and  greatly  distressed 
an  important  jiart  of  that  province. 

The  royalists,  after  being  defeated  in  a  sangui- 
nary skirmish,  burned  the  prosperous  town  of 
Norfolk  to  the  gi'ound.  Lord  Dunmore  lingered 
in  the  Chesaj^eake  Eiver  or  on  the  coast  till  the 
following  summer,  when,  unable  any  longer  to 
obtain  provisions,  he  set  sail  with  his  flotilla,  and 
joined  the  main  body  of  the  English  army.  As 
long  as  his  flag  remained  in  sight,  many  of  the 
Virginians,  avei-se  to  the  revolution,  or  to  its 
leaders,  indulged  the  hope  that  the  cause  of 
government  might  jtrevail;  and,  when  he  de- 
parteil  by  water,  many  othei-s  prepared  to  follow 
him  by  land,  conscious  that  there  was  no  safety 
for  men  of  their  political  jainciples. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dr.  Franklin  had  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  from  England  ;  and  congress,  though 
still  delaying  their  proclamation  of  absolute  in- 
dependence, had  been  pursuing  a  course  which 
no  longer  left  their  intentions  doubtful  to  any 
man.  They  had  been  in  session  from  the  10th 
of  May,  with  John  Hancock,  the  owner  of  the 
Libert n  sloop,  for  their  j^resident;  they  had  formed 
the  jtlan  of  a  confederation  and  perpetual  union, 
the  chief  articles  of  which  were:  —  L  That 
the  name  of  the  confedci-acv  shouM  henceforth 
be  the  United  Colonies  of  Nohth  America. 
2.  That  they  bound  themselves  and  their  jiosterity 
for  their  common  defence  against  their  enemies, 
the  security  of  their  liberties,  their  nnitual  and 
general  welfare,  &c.  3.  That  each  colony  should 
enjoy  and  retain  as  much  as  it  might  think  fit 
of  its  own  present  laws,  customs,  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  peculiar  jurisdiction,  within  its  own 
limits  ;  and  might  amend  its  own  con.stitution  as 
should  seem  best  to  its  own  assembly  or  conven- 
tion. 4.  That  for  tlie  management  of  general 
interests,  delegates  should  be  elected  lunnially  in 
each  colony,  to  meet  in  general  congress.  5.  That 
the  power  of  the  congi-ess  should  extend  to  the 
deterniiuiug  on  war  and  peace,  the  entering  into 
alliances,  the  reconciliation  with  Great   Britain, 
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the  settling  all  disputes  between  colony  and  co- 
lony, and  the  planting  of  new  colonies  where 
judged  proper,  &c.  6.  That  all  the  charges  of  the 
war,  &c.,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  trea- 
sury, which  should  be  supplied  by  each  colony  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  7.  Tliat  the  num- 
ber of  delesates  sent  to  the  congress  should  be 
one  to  every  5000  males.  8.  That,  at  every  meet- 
ing of  the  congress,  one-half  of  the  members,  or 
the  delegates  returned,  exclusive  of  proxies,  should 
be  necessary  to  make  a  quorum.  9.  That  an  exe- 
cutive council  should  be  appointed  by  the  con- 
gress out  of  their  own  body,  consisting  of  twelve 
persons,  &c.  10.  That  no  colony  should  engage 
in  an  offensive  war  with  any  nation,  or  tribe  of 
Indians,  without  the  consent  of  congress.  11.  That 
a  perpetual  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  should 
be  entered  into,  as  soon  as  might  be,  with  the  six 
Indian  nations,  &c.  12.  That  as  all  new  institu- 
tions are  liable  to  imperfections,  which  only  time 
and  experience  can  discover,  the  general  congress 
should,  from  time  to  time,  propose  such  amend- 
ments as  might  be  found  necessary ;  and  that 
these  amendments,  being  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  colonial  assemblies,  should  be  equally 
binding  upon  the  rest.  13.  And  that  every 
colony  of  Great  Britain  in  America,  not  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  the  association,  might,  upon  ap- 
plication, be  received  into  the  confederacy,  viz., 
Quebec,  St.  John,  Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  and 
the  East  and  West  Floridas,  and  should  there- 
upon be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  the 
union,  with  mutual  assistance  and  commerce. 

After  drawing  up  this  plan  of  confederacy,  the 
general  congress  created  a  paper  currency,  to  have 
course  throughout  the  united  colonies.  They 
next  attended  to  the  army ;  and  in  a  fortunate 
moment  for  themselves,  looking  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  were  commanding  in  the  lines  round 
Boston,  they  fixed  upon  Colonel  George  Wash- 
ington to  be  their  commander-in-chief.  A  com- 
mittee was  then  appointed  to  prepare  a  decla- 
ration of  the  causes  that  induced  them  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  mother  country.  A  few 
weeks  after,  Jefferson  was  placed  on  a  commit- 
tee, with  Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  and 
Richard  Heniy  Lee,  to  consider  and  report  on 
Lord  North's  pacificatoiy  resolutions,  which  had 
already  been  rejected  and  scouted  by  the  pro- 
vincial conventions  separately,  and  which  were 
now  to  be  denounced  by  the  general  congress 
representing  them  all.  Jefferson,  who  had  drawn 
up  the  answer  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  preparing  this  report,  which 
was  considered  as  the  ultimatum  of  congress. 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  movement 
party  in  New  York,  who  had  sent  delegates  to 
congress,  and  who  had  been  among  the  very 
first  to  attack  the  British  settlements  in  Canada, 


great  uneasiness  continued  to  be  felt  with  re- 
spect to  that  colony,  which  was  not  only  defence- 
less and  open  to  the  king's  troops  by  sea,  but 
was  also  inhabited  by  many  very  zealous  royalists. 
A"  Committee  of  Safety,"  consisting  of  some  of  the 
most  determined  of  the  revolutionists,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  especial  charge  of  the  province ; 
and  other  committees  of  safety  (the  pretypes  of 
Les  Comites  de  Salut  Public  of  the  French  re- 
publicans) were  appointed  in  many  other  jiarts 
of  the  Continent,  with  powers  that  were  not  very 
nicely  limited,  or  with  members  too  ardent  to 
submit  to  any  limitations  in  working  out  the 
great  cause  of  independence.  Congress  also  ap- 
pointed General  Wooster,  commanding  some 
regiments  of  Connecticut  men,  to  march  into 
New  York,  with  the  double  object  of  keeping 
down  the  royalists  and  preventing,  if  possible, 
the  landing  of  any  British  troops.  The  Connec- 
ticut men,  however,  did  not  enter  the  city ;  but 
quartered  themselves  near  Haerlem,  five  miles 
off.  Their  presence  did  far  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  cause ;  it  led  to  some  severe  quarrels 
between  Connecticut  men  and  New  Yorkers ;  it 
provoked  the  naval  force  in  the  neighbouring 
waters ;  and  it  might  have  ended  in  causing  New 
York  to  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  like  Nor- 
folk. The  provincial  congi-ess,  which  was  said 
to  include  not  a  few  real  Tories  and  many  timid 
Whigs,  continued  to  allow  provisions  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  English  ships  of  war.  This  conduct 
exaspei'ated  the  general  congress  and  all  the 
friends  of  revolution  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
they  represented  the  danger  they  were  in  of 
having  their  town  bui-ned  about  their  ears,  and 
their  property  destroyed  by  the  English  ships. 
Many  of  the  more  ardent  New  Yorkers  retreated 
into  Connecticut  to  join  the  partisans  of  freedom 
in  that  colony.  At  the  same  time  the  committee 
of  safety,  by  command  of  the  general  congress, 
had  adopted,  and  wei-e  carrying  into  execution, 
the  violent  revolutionary  measures  of  breaking 
open  people's  houses  in  search  of  arms.  The 
functionaries  of  the  committee  encountered,  how- 
ever, a  stern,  and  in  many  instances  a  successful 
resistance,  though  it  appears  that  they  were  oc- 
casionally assisted  by  a  whole  battalion  of  troops. 
Though  much  more  oppressed  and  kept  down  by 
their  own  countrymen  of  the  revolutionaiy  party 
than  were  those  of  the  revolutionarj'  party  by  the 
presence  of  a  few  English  ships  of  war,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York  continued  hearty  in  their 
aversion  to  congress  and  in  their  attachment  to  the 
mother  country.  The  disposition  of  the  colony  be- 
came so  alarming  to  congress  that  a  resolution  was 
moved  for  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  governor 
of  New  York.  Tr^^on,  however,  had  friends  among 
that  potent  body,  and  he  was  defended  so  warmly 
by  some  of  the  delegates  of  New  York  that  the 
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proposition  was  dropped.  But  in  the  month  of 
October,  when  it  was  universally  reported  that 
defection  from  the  American  cause  was  increas- 
ing in  the  colony,  congress  recurred  to  the  sub- 
ject and  adopted  a  revolutionary  measure  even 
stronger  than  the  previous  order  for  seizing  the 
arms ;  in  the  gentle  form  of  a  recommendation 
they  intimated  to  the  members  of  the  revolu- 
tionary governments  in  the  several  provinces,  that 
they  were  "  to  arrest  and  secure  every  person  in 
the  respective  colonies  whose  going  at  large  miglit, 
ill  their  opinion,  endanger  the  safety  of  the  colony, 
or  the  liberties  of  America."     Warned  in  time, 


Governor  Tryon  retired  for  security  on  board  the 
Halifax  jjacket.  In  the  other  colonies,  where  the 
royalists  were  fewer,  and  where  there  were  no 
English  ships  of  war  to  sustain  then-  hoj^es,  they 
were  more  cautious  in  declaring  their  sentiments. 
As  there  was  scarcely  a  British  soldier  anywhere 
except  at  Boston  and  in  Canada,  the  Americans 
found  little  difficulty  in  sweeping  away  the  king's 
governors,  of  whom  not  one  made  so  steady  an 
attempt  at  resistance  as  Lord  Dun  more  had  done. 
We  turn  to  the  Amei'ican  hero,  who  was  now  com- 
manding the  revolutionary  army,  and  obliging  the 
English  generals  to  keep  theu*  force  undivided. 
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EORGE  WASHINGTON,  when 
the  quarrel  with  the  mother  coun- 
try began,  did  not,  for  some  tmie, 
seem  to  take  any  very  decided 
l)art;  and  when  it  became  se- 
rious, he  was  certainly  neither 
among  those  who  tii'st  foresaw,  nor  among  those 
who  first  wished  for  a  sej^aration  from  the 
mother  country  and  an  absolute  independence. 
As  late  as  the  9th  of  October,  1774,  he  wrote  to 
a  friend  sei'ving  in  the  king's  army — "  You  are 
taught  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts are  rebellious  ;  setting  up  for  independency, 
and  wliat  not :  give  me  leave,  my  good  friend,  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  abused Give  me 


leave  to  add,  and  I  think  I  can  announce  it  as  a 
fact,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  interest  of  that 
government,  or  of  any  other  upon  this  continent, 
separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  inde- 
pendence." When  these  assertions  proceed  from 
Jefferson,  Jay,  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  or  even 
Franklin,  we  have  no  faith  in  then-  sincei'ity, 
and  can,  in  many  instances,  prove  them  insincere, 
by  contrary  declarations  proceeding  at  the  same 
time  from  the  pens  or  lips  of  those  very  men : 
but  we  have  that  confidence  in  the  honour, 
straightforwardness,  and  want  of  political  cun- 
ning of  Wa.shington,  which  compels  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  really  sjioke  his  sincere  senti- 
ments.    We  can  also  believe — what  is  asserted 
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over  and  over  again,  and  many  times  lamented 
by  the  revolutionary  leaders — that  the  mass  of 
the  American  people  had  for  a  long  time  no  notion 
of  the  grand  result  in  view,  but  were  only  brought 
by  degrees,  and  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  enter 
into  the  scheme  which  went  to  destroy  all  their 
])ast,  and  to  leave  them  without  liistorical  con- 
nection or  tradition,  without  a   literature  they 
could  call  their   own,   without   an   ancestry — a 
strange   new  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Washington,  moreover,  was  decidedly  a  man  of 
aristocratic  tastes,  habits,  and  feelings,  not  likely 
in  many  things  to  sympathize  with  the  democra- 
tic  leaders ;  and,  being  little  or  nothing  of  an 
orator,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  rule  "  the  fierce  demo- 
cracy" in   popular  assemblies.      But   when   the 
appeal  was  made  to  arms,  when  he  was  called 
upon  by  his  countrymen  as  the  first  soldier  in 
America,  he  shut  his  eyes  to  many  signs  and 
indications  which  he  disap- 
proved, and  took  the  field, 
in  the  belief  that,  when  he 
should  have  beaten  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  the  English  king 
and  ministers  would  forego 
their  claims  and  redress  the 
grievances     complained    of, 
and  that  thereupon  the  Ame- 
ricans  would   rest    satisfied 
and  happy.     He  loved  mili- 
tary rank  and  the  business 
of   war,   but    to   money  (of 
which   his  countr3^men  had 
little  to  spare)  he  was  nobly 
indifferent.    He  declined  the 
pay  and  emoluments  offered 
him  as  commander-in-chief, 
promised  to  keep  an  exact 
account     of     his     expenses 
while  on  service,  and  expressed  a  confident  hope 
that  congress  would  reimburse  them.     At  this 
time  George  Washington  was  in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of   life  —  in   his  forty-third   year  —  and 
his   constitution,    hardened   by    his    past    cam- 
j)aigns,  seemed  capable  of  bearing  any  fatigue. 
His  other  personal  advantages  were  many  and 
striking:  he  possessed  a  frank  and  noble  coun- 
tenance, a  tall  and  most  manly  figure,  a  dignified 
carriage,  and   a  naturally   commanding  deport- 
ment, which  imposed  respect  and  obedience  on 
the  rabble  part  of   the  revolution.      A  braver 
man,  or  one  more  resolute  in  action,  never  drew 
sword  in  any  cause ;  and  we  are,  indeed,  after  an 
attentive  examination  of  all  his  campaigns,  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  maintained  that  courage  was  a  feature  more 
predominant  in  his  character  than  prudence  or 
military  skill.     As  compared  with  most  of  the 
men  our  ministers  sent  against  him,  he  may  de- 
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serve  to  be  called  a  good  general ;  but  we  are 
humbly  of  opinion  that  facts  about  to  be  narrated 
will  prove  that  he  was  absolutely  deficient  in  the 
highest  and  most  intellectual  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a  great  strategist— that  he  was  not  one  of 
those  mighty  masters  in  the  art  of  war  whom 
nature  produces  in  the  whole  world  once  or  twice 
in  a  century,  and  in  some  centuries  not  at  all. 

On  arriving  at  head-quarters  in  Cambridge,  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  he  found  the  blockading 
army  considerably  discouraged  by  the  defeat  sus- 
tained at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  otherwise  in  no  very 
good  condition.  There  was  little  or  no  discipline, 
and  very  little  gunpowder,  while  most  of  the  mus- 
kets were  un]:>rovided  with  bayonets.     If  during 
this  time  the  English  had  made  a  general  assault, 
the  Americans  must  inevitably  have  been  beaten 
from  all  their  positions;  but  our  generals  ])referred 
remaining  where  they  were  and  doing  nothing,  and 
Washington  was  allowed  time 
to  procure  powder  from  New 
.1  ersey  and  other  places.   The 
lilockading  army  were  also 
\N  ithout  tents,  without  cloth- 
ing, without  shoes  to  their 
feet;  but  the  energy  of  Wash- 
ington soon  induced  congress 
to  supply  these  wants  as  far 
as  they  could,  and  to  ajipoint 
a  commissaiy -general, an  offi- 
cer who  had  hitherto  been 
wantiuo:.    General  Gasfe  was 
recalled  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tobei',  when  the  cliief  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Genei'al 
Howe.    Everything  by  land 
wore  a  bad  aspect;  but  as  yet 
few  of  the  English  would  be- 
lieve  that  they  could   ever 
be  driven  out  of  Boston  by  Washington's  army. 
By  sea  our  supremacy  was  undoubted,  though 
the  coast  began  to  swarm  with  privateers  and 
vessels  of  various  kinds  with  letters  of  marque 
from  congress,  which  were  frequently  successful 
in  picking  up  our  merchant  vessels  and  transports. 
As  the  governor  of  Georgia  had  been  left  with- 
out troops,  he  was  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  a 
republican  ])arson,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Zubly, 
who  at  first  proceeded  with  no  small  degree  of 
cunning.     He  requested  the  governor  to  appoint 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country;   but 
when  this  desire  was  granted,  the  meeting  of  the 
people  ended  in  his  being  appointed  with  four 
others  as  delegates  to  the  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia.     After  the  eagerly    coveted    accession  of 
Geoi-gia,  congress  assumed   the   style   of  "  The 
Thirteen  United  Colonies."     They  established 
a  post-office  to  reach  from  Falmouth  in  Massachu- 
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setts  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  and  unanimously 
elected  to  be  their  postmaster-general  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  return  to  America  had  given 
vigour  and  consistency  to  their  schemes,  and  an 
iini'ivalled  share  of  ability  to  their  councils. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Amex'ica, 
the  city  of  London  was  much  agitated  by  Lord- 
mayor  Wilkes  and  liis  party.  Wilkes  presented 
another  violent  address  and  remonstrance  of  the 
livery  to  the  king,  complaining  that  they  plainly 
perceived  a  real  design  to  establish  arbitrary 
power  over  all  America,  and  to  uproot  the  con- 
stitution at  home ;  and  calling  for  the  instant 
dismissal  of  ministers,  &c.  On  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, a  body  purporting  to  be  "  the  gentlemen 
merchants  and  traders  of  London,"  presented 
another  address,  memorial,  and  petition  to  his 
majesty  on  the  very  alarming  state  of  public 
atfairs.  This  paper  attributed  everytliing  that 
had  happened  in  America  to  the  acts  of  the 
British  parliament,  and  predicted  the  most  last- 
ing and  deadly  consequences  from  the  quarrel. 
The  Americans  had  emjiloyed  and  were  actually 
employing  the  wild  Indians  in  the  field,  and 
hitherto  our  officers  had  declined  the  services  of 
those  savage  allies  ;  but,  as  if  by  way  of  prelude 
to  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  lofty  denunciation  on 
this  subject,  the  petitioners  expressed  their  indig- 
nation and  horror  at  hearing  that  barbarous 
nations  were  encournged  to  take  arms  against  our 
American  brethren.  But,  only  three  days  after, 
a  counter-address  was  presented  by  a  deinitation 
from  another  set  of  tlie  merchants  and  traders  of 
London.  Tliis  paper,  which  served  ;is  a  model  to 
many  others  that  soon  followed  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  expressed  the  deepest 
concern  of  the  addressers  at  the  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceedings of  some  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, and  entire  disajiprobation  and  abhorrence 
of  these  acts  of  rebellion,  with  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  they  wouM  support  his  majesty 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  of  this  country,  which, 
they  conceived,  ought  to  extend  to  every  jiart  of 
the  British  dominions.  This  jmper  bore  941  sig- 
natures ;  and  a  few  days  after,  the  liverymen  of 
the  city  of  London,  among  whom  John  Wilkes  had 
lost  his  ascendency,  to  the  number  of  1029,  signed 
another  idtra  -  loyal  address,  expressing  their 
deepest  concern  at  observing  that  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  America  were  now  in  open  rebellion. 
For  a  time  it  rained  addresses  of  this  kind;  some 
of  them  procured,  no  doubt,  by  ministerial  influ- 
ence, but  many  most  undoubtedly  proceeding 
spontaneously  from  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
among  whom  no  subject  was  now  so  frequently 
discussed  as  the  bloody  affair  of  Bunker's  HUl. 
The  exasperation  was,  of  course,  increased  a  few 
months  later,  wlien  intelligence  was  received  of 


the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  of  the  attempts  made 
by  the  Americans  to  seize  the  gi'eat  and  boasted 
conquest  made  in  Chatham's  brilliant  war.  Not 
a  few  Englishmen,  indeed,  were  converted  by 
this  attempt,  believing  that,  though  the  Ameri- 
cans might  be  justified  in  defending  themselves 
on  their  own  gi-ound,  if  attacked,  they  could 
scarcely  plead  any  right  to  invade  a  province 
which  was  at  peace,  and  wished  to  remain  so,  or 
to  begin  their  military  career  b}'  aiming  at  con- 
quest and  enlargement  of  territory. 

In  this  trying  time  parliament  was  assembled 
much  earlier  than  had  been  common  of  late  years; 
and  when  it  met,  on  the  26th  of  October,  the 
speech  from  the  throne  was  unusually  long  and 
energetic.  There  was  indisputably  more  than 
one  thing  in  this  speech  connected  with  the  revolt 
of  America,  and  the  means  necessary  for  its  sup- 
pression, which  no  enlightened  Englishman  could 
or  ought  to  approve.  An  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress of  thanks  proposed  by  ministers,  which  was 
as  usual  an  echo  of  the  speech,  was  moved  by 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  recommending  that  every 
word  should  be  left  out  except  the  pro  fomid  in- 
troductory paragraph.  This  motion  brought  on 
a  series  of  long,  animated,  and  acrimonious  de- 
bates, in  the  course  of  which  the  royal  speech 
was  taken  to  pieces,  and  everj'  part  of  it  severely 
scrutinized.  Ministers  were  charged  with  having 
brought  their  sovereign  into  the  most  disgraceful 
and  unhappy  situation  of  any  monarch  now  living 
— with  having  wrested  the  sceptre  of  America 
out  of  his  hands — with  having  lost  one-half  of 
the  empire,  and  thrown  the  other  into  a  state  of 
confusion  and  anarchy.  Colonel  Barr6  said  that 
they  had  conducted  the  late  campaign  in  America 
like  fools  and  madmen.  Fox  said  that  not  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  not  Frederick  the  Great,  nay, 
not  even  Alexander  the  Great,  had  ever  gained 
so  much  in  one  campaign  as  ministers  had  lost 
— for  they  had  lost  a  whole  continent.  Other 
members  denied  that  the  colonists  had  acted  with 
duplicity  or  mental  reservation  ;  denied  that  they 
were  collecting  a  naval  force  ;  denied,  even  now, 
that  they  were  aiming  at  independence.  Lord 
North,  who  had  been  asked  repeatedly,  in  the 
coui-se  of  these  harangues,  how  he  could  dare 
remain  in  office  after  so  many  failures  and  such 
an  accumulation  of  disgrace,  stood  up  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  ministei-s,  and  to  proclaim  ag-ain 
what  had  been  all  along  the  real  intention  of 
the  Americans,  or,  at  the  least,  the  intention  of 
the  leadei-s  of  their  revolution.  He  asked  whe- 
ther congi'ess,  while  pretending  merely  a  redress 
of  grievances,  hail  not  forcibly  seized  all  the 
powers  of  government — whether,  while  sending 
I)retended  petitions  (j^etitions  which  honourable 
gentlemen  called  humble,  respectful,  sincere), 
they  liad  not  raised  armies,  and  taken  all  mea- 
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sures  for  keeping  them  on  foot — whether  they 
were  not  actually  waging  war  iu  all  its  forms 
against  this  country,  at  the  very  instant  tliat  they 
were  hypocritically  pretending  to  owe  a  consti- 
tutional obedience  to  her  ?  Lord  North  insisted, 
that  to  repeal  every  act  passed  relating  to  the 
colonies  since  tlie  year  1763,  as  many  gentlemen 
proijosed,  would  indeed  terminate  the  dispute, 
for  from  that  moment  America  would  be  an  in- 
dependent state.  But  neither  the  country  nor 
that  house — not  even  the  opposition  members — 
were  prepared  to  admit  the  principle  of  dissever- 
ance and  independence.  At  half-past  four  in  the 
morning  Lord  John  Cavendish's  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  278  against  108 ;  and 
the  original  question  then  being  put,  the  motion 
for  the  address  was  carried  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham moved  an  amendment  on  the  address 
similar  to  that  of  Lord  John  Cavendish.  The 
debate  there  was  equally  warm.  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, as  secretary  for  American  affairs,  ad- 
mitted that  the  late  proceedings  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, but  said  that  this  had  arisen  from  causes 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  ministerial  foresight.' 
The  ai'guments  on  the  side  of  ministers  were 
much  the  same  as  those  employed  iu  the  com- 
mons ;  but  they  s])oke  with  greater  freedom  of  a 
desperate  faction  and  of  incendiaries  at  home,  to 
whom  they  attributed  the  progress  of  rebellion  in 
America.  They  insisted  that  the  numerous  loyal 
addresses  which  had  come  up  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  the  full  and  free 
voice  of  the  people,  obtained  without  any  man- 
oeuvre or  exercise  of  influence,  and  really  expres- 
sive of  the  sense  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  the 
American  quarrel,  and  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  sovereignty,  the  dignity,  and  rights  of  the 
mother  countiy. 

On  the  report  of  the  address  in  the  commons, 
the  opposition  went  over  nearly  the  whole  ground 
again,  making  a  main  stand  on  the  illegality  of 
sending  Hanoverian  troops  to  our  colonies.  Lord 
Barrington,  as  secretary-at-war,  had  given  excel- 
lent advice  as  to  the  whole  management  of  the 
war  in  America ;  and  this  advice,  if  not  absolutely 
rejected,  had  certainly  not  been  followed.  The 
noble  secretary-at-war  had  now  grown  heartily 
sick  of  his  post,  and  was  anxious  to  resign.  Lord 
Barrington,  however,  for  the  present,  consented 


'  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  iiatroii  of  John  Newton,  of  Henrj' 
Venn,  and  other  eminent  men,  who  were  seconding  Whitefield 
and  the  Wesleys  in  tlieir  apostolic  laboure,  succeeded  Lord 
Hillsborough  at  tlie  board  of  trade,  iu  August,  17T2,  and  held 
office  until  November,  1775.  It  was  to  him  that  John  Newtoji 
addressed  the  first  twenty  six  letters  of  liis  CanHphonia,  and  he 
and  his  countess  presented  bj'  their  piety  a  striking  oonti-ast  to 
the  prevailing  infidelity  and  profligacy  of  that  period.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  his  influence  was  so  small,  for  it  was  all  on 
the  side  of  conciliation.  Bancroft  calls  him  "the  amiable 
Dartmouth,"  and,  quoting  his  letter  to  Hutchinson,  of  9th 


to  drag  on  with  the  ministry ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  in  consequence  of  some  decided  speeches, 
was  turned  out.  The  privy  seal,  which  his  grace 
had  held,  was  given  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies ;  and,  to  the  indignation 
of  most  men,  and  the  astonishment  of  still  more, 
Lord  George  Germaine — the  proud,  imperious, 
unpopular  Sackville — who  had  been  shifting  and 
changing  between  the  ministerial  benches  and 
opposition,  but  who  of  late  had  taken  a  decided 
part  in  all  the  coercive  measures  which  had  been 
adoi:)ted,  was  made  secretary  for  the  colonies,  and 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  American 
atfairs.  At  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Rochford 
retired,  and  was  succeeded  as  secretary  of  state 
for  the  southern  department  by  Lord  Weymouth ; 
and  a  few  days  after  "the  wicked"  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  by  the  severity  of  his  attacks 
upon  administration,  was  called  to  the  privy 
council  ;ind  ajDpointed  to  the  sinecure  oflice  of 
chief -justice  in  eyre  beyond  Trent.  This  also 
astonished  most  people,  who  knew  the  shameful 
irregulai'ities  of  Lyttleton's  life  and  conduct,  and 
the  strictness  of  the  king  as  to  all  moral  obser- 
vances. But  George  III.  had  been  obliged  before 
now  to  admit  into  his  cabinet  and  court  lords 
equally  depraved  or  irregular.  Lyttleton  re- 
nounced his  close  connection  with  Chatham  and 
Temple,  agreed  to  defend  the  very  measures  he 
had  attacked,  and  hail  eloquence  and  abilities 
well  worth  a  price.- 

As  early  as  the  3()th  of  October  Lord  North 
had  brought  in  a  bill,  in  confonnity  with  a  pas- 
sage in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  for  enabling 
the  kinij  to  assemble  the  militia  in  cases  of  actual 
rebellion.  Upon  the  second  reading  there  was  a 
warm  debate  ujjon  it.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
militia  bill  was  carried,  with  a  rider,  proposed  by 
Sir  George  Saville  and  not  opposed  by  ministers, 
limitinff  the  duration  of  the  bill  to  seven  years. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  Burke  made  his 
famous  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
composing  the  present  troubles,  and  quieting  the 
minds  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  America.  Still 
confident  that  the  Americans  were  not  aiming 
at  a  separate  political  existence,  but  would  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  a  redress  of  grievances, 
Burke  proposed  the  total  renunciation  of  the 
right  of  taxing,  the  repeal  of  all  obnoxious  laws 


Decemljer,  1772,  says,  that  instead  of  thinking  to  ajipeal  to 
Ijarliament  for  stringent  measures,  he  desired  the  king  to  "reign 
in  the  afiectious  of  his  people,"  and  would  have  regarded  con- 
ciliation as  "the  happiest  event  of  his  life."  But  with  the 
.spirit  of  Christian  conciliation,  equally  remote  from  haughty 
pertinacity  and  mean  compliance,  there  were  few  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  s3Tni5athize.  Christianity,  alike  in  Old  and 
in  New  England,  had  greatly  declined. 

-  There  were  also  some  new  court  appointments.  Lord  Pelham 
was  made  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe,  and  Lord  Ashbumhani 
groom  of  the  stole. 
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and  acts  of  pai'liament  passed  since  the  year  1766, 
an  entire  amnesty  for  all  offences,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  congress,  in  order  to  a  final  ad- 
justment of  all  and  every  part  of  the  quarrel. 
Charles  Fox,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  all  the  best 
orators  on  the  side  of  opposition  warmly  sup- 
ported Burke,  but  he  was  outvoted  by  a  majority 
of  just  two  to  one,  the  numbers  being  210  against 
105.  Four  days  after  this,  ministers  brought  in 
a  bill  for  absolutely  prohibiting  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  America.  Loi'd  North  explained  a 
clause  respecting  commissioners  who  were  to  be 
sent  out  by  the  crown  on  a  redressing  and  pacify- 
ing mission.  In  vindicating  his  own  ministerial 
conduct  liis  lordship  very  justly  observed  that  the 
dispute  about  taxation  was  not  begun  by  him, 
but  by  his  predecessors  in  office ;  that  he  had  found 
the  parliament  and  country  determined  not  to 
surrender  that  right ;  and  that,  if  the  colonies, 
by  appealing  to  arms,  chose  to  make  war  the 
medium,  he  must  pursue  it  through  that  medium, 
although  he  woidd  constantly  keep  peace  in  view 
as  the  true  point  to  be  obtained. 

Lord    Temple,    who   ag.iin    dif- 
A.D.     /  /  ).    fgj.gj^  ^^^^Q  coelo,  from  his  brother- 
in-law,   Chatham,   delivered  a   very  remarkable 
speech,   strongly  reprobating   the   violence   and 
unnationality  of  023position,  and  reminding  them 
that  few  or  none  among  them  could  condemn  the 
war,  and  what  had  passed  in  America,  without 
condemning  their  own  registered  votes,  their  own 
recorded  speeches,  the  whole  course,  or  material 
parts,  of  their  own  political  conduct.     He  said 
with  much  warmth  :  "I  liave  heard  this  war  called 
unjust.     I  know  not  who,  in  this  house,  has  a 
ritrht  to  call  it  so :  not  those  who  voted  for  the 
declaratory   act ;    those    only   who   denied    our 
right  of  taxation  ;  and  how  very  few  were  they  I 
I  cannot  approve  of  recalling  troops,  and  pub- 
lisliing  the  terms  to  wliich  you  will  yield,  till 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  your  terms  not 
being  absolutely  rejected  by  the  Americans.     Vn- 
common  sagacity  and  discretion  are  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  what  all  must  eagerly  wish  : 
when  the  happy   moment  for  conciliation  shall 
arrive,  I  hope  ministers  will  seize  it;  I  wish 
them  success ;  at  least,  at  such  a  crisis  I  will  not 
hang  on  the  wheels  of  government,  rendering 
that  which  already  is  but  too  ditficult,  the  more 
impracticable."     His  lordship  also  spoke  of  the 
certain  eftect  of  the  harangues  of  opposition  on 
the  excited  minds  of  the  colonists.     "  The  next 
easterl}'  wind,"  said  he,  "  will  carry  to  America 
every  imprudent  expression  used  in  this  debate. 
I  do  not  wish  that  the  nakedness  and  weakness 
of  my   country  should  stand  confirmed  by  the 
authority  and  sanction  of   testimonies  given  in 
this  house  I    It  is  a  time  to  act,  not  to  talk  :  much 
should  V)e  done  ;  little  said  I"     But  the  opposition. 


whether  in  the  upper  or  lower  house,  continued 
to  talk,  and  in  the  same  strain ;  and  nearly  every 
speech  they  delivered  was  an  encouragement  to 
the  Americans,  who  felt  convinced  that  a  large 
part  of  parliament  and  the  nation  detested  the 
war,  and  were  resolved  to  thwart  it ;  and  that  a 
people  so  divided  could  never  prosecute  the  war 
successfully.  Nearly  all  these  opposition  speeches, 
moreover,  assured  the  Americans — of  what  they 
were  making  pretty  siu-e  by  other  means — that 
the  assistance  of  France  would  not  only  not  be 
denied  them,  but  would  be  granted  with  alacrity. 
During  these  weighty  deliberations  Chatham 
remained  in  the   country ;   but  he  carried  into 
effect   a  measiu-e  which  seemed   purposely  cal- 
culated to  throw  odium  on  the  war.     He  had 
sent  out  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Pitt  (who,  many 
yeai-s  afterwards,  distinguished  himself   by  his 
military  incapacity  at  Waleheren),  to  serve  in 
Canada  with  General  Carleton.      He  had  ever 
considered  Canada  as  his  own  conquest,  and  as 
the  brightest  achievement  of  his  ministry  (it  was 
the  real  cause  of  more  than  half  the  mischief 
that  was  now  befalling  us) ;  and  there  seemed  a 
l)ropriety  in  the  son  helping  to  defend  what  the 
father  had  gained.   He  had  also  expressed  a  wish 
that  Lord   Pitt   might  learn  the  business  of  a 
soldier  in  a  good  school  and  t?i  active  service. 
Yet,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  preceding  year, 
when  he  must  have  known  that  Ethan  Allen  and 
Arnold  had  captured  our  forts  on  the  lakes,  and 
that  the  Americans  were  meditating  an  invasion 
of  Canada,  he  commissioned  his  wife  to  express 
to  Major  Caldwell,  an  officer  on  Carleton's  stafJ", 
the  family  doubts  as  to  the  projjriety  of  Pitt's 
remaining  to  fight  against  the  Americans.      The 
couutet^s  told  Major  Caldwell  that  her  husband 
gave  Lord  Pitt  a  free  power  to  decide  upon  his 
own  situation ;  and  that  she  hei-self  would  be 
equally   miserable    to    have    his    sword   drawn 
against  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience,  or 
to  have  him  do  anything  contrary  to  his  military 
honour.     General  Carleton  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered that  the  thing  expected  from  him  as  a 
friend,  and  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  was  to 
send  the  young  lord  home ;  and,  accordingl}',  the 
aide-de-camp,  who  had  gone  to  learn  the  art  of 
'  war  in  the  best  school,  and  who  had  only  been  in 
Canada  a  few  months,  was  sent  home  with  de- 
spatches.    At  fii-st  no  public  hint  was  given  of 
any  such  intention  ;  but  on  the  14th  of  February, 
when  opposition  was  carrying  on  their  hottest 
I  attacks  in  parliament,  Chatham,  by  the  hand  of 
his  wife,   intimated  to   General   Carleton,  that, 
I  from  his  fixed  opinion  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuanjce  of  the  unhappy  war  with  our  fellow- 
subjects  of  America,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
I  take  a  decisive  but  painful  step,  which  was  to 
'  withdraw  his  son  altogether  from  such  a  service. 
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Thus  the  king's  commission  was  thrown  in  his 
face,  and  the  country  was  given  to  believe  that 
this  must,  indeed,  be  an  execrable  and  hopeless 
war,  since  the  minister  who  had  conquered  Canada 
could  withdraw  his  own  son  from  its  defence ! ' 

On  the  22d  of  May,  the  day  before  that  fixed 
for  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  General  Con- 
way made  a  motion  for  inspecting  the  powers 
vested  in  his  majesty's  commissionei's  proceeding 
to  America:  and  on  the  23d,  at  the  moment  the 
king  was  expected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr. 
Hartley  moved  an  address  pi'aying  that  parlia- 
ment might  not  be  prorogued  at  all,  but  continue 
sitting  by  adjournments  during  the  summer,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  infor- 
mation, and  take  measures  without  loss  of  time 
for  every  important  emergency.  Both  these 
motions  were  negatived  without  a  division.  In 
his  speech  proroguing  parliament  the  king  confi- 
dently asserted  that  no  alteration  whatever  had 
taken  place,  or  was  likely  to  take  place,  in  his 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March 
very  few  i-ecruits  arrived  at  Arnold's  camp, 
before  Quebec  ;  but  the  weather  then  began 
to  open,  and  by  the  1st  of  April  the  force  in 
Canada  was  raised  to  1800  men.  But  an  enemy 
they  had  not  counted  upon  instantly  made  its  at- 
tacks and  thinned  their  ranks — this  was  the  small- 
pox. As  coined  money  did  not  arrive,  Arnold 
issued  a  proclamation  making  the  paper-money  of 
congress  current,  under  promise  of  redeeming  it 
with  gokl  and  silver  in  four  months,  and  threat- 
ening with  destruction  all  such  persons  as  shoidd 
dare  refuse  this  paper  in  exchange  for  their  com- 
modities or  labour.  The  French  Canadians  had 
no  faith  either  in  the  paper  or  in  Arnold's  pro- 
mises ;  and  his  attempts  to  obtain  credit  by  force 
only  insured  him  hatred  and  vengeance.  The 
troops  helped  themselves  to  what  they  wanted. 
They  told  the  Canadians  that  they  were  come 
to  liberate  them  from  tyranny  and  oppression ; 
but  the  Canadians  did  not  understand  this  logic, 
and  thought  that  they  had  come  only  to  plunder 
them.  To  increase  these  sentiments  of  hearty 
hatred,  the  New  Englanders  laughed  at  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  ceremonies,  and  insulted 
some  of  the  priests.  In  this  state  of  things,  and 
with  the  certainty  that  Quebec  would  be  relieved 
by  reinforcements  from  England  as  soon  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  should  become  navigable,  Arnold 
again  set  up  his  contemptible  battery  before  the 
walls  of  the  capital  of  Canada ;  but,  so  far  from 
making  any  impression,  he  could  scarcely  keep 
his  guns  in  their  places ;  and  when,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  General  Wooster  arrived  as  his  superior 


1  Chatham  Correspondence.  The  resignation  of  Lord  Pitt  was 
pompously  annoiinced  in  the  newspapers,  with  abundant  com- 
ments and  reflections  on  the  sad  event. 


^  in  command,  he  took  offence,  and  retired  to 
Montreal  to  assume  a  separate  command  there. 
He  was  scarcely  gone  when  many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans left  the  ai-my  and  returned  liome,  statin^ 
that  the  time  for  which  they  had  engaged  was 
expired.  General  Thomas,  who  was  aj^pointed 
to  the  supreme  command,  did  not  arrive  till  the 
1st  of  May.  The  force  then  amounted,  numeri- 
cally, to  about  2000  men  ;  but  many  of  these 
were  not  effective,  and  many  jnore  were  looking 
homeward.  The  magazines,  it  is  said,  were  almost 
void  of  provisions  and  insufficiently  supjjlied  with 
gunpowder.  To  complete  Thomas's  dilemma  he 
saw  the  river  beginning  to  open  below,  and  heard 
that  English  ships  of  war,  Avhicli  could  not  fail 
to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  the  I'iver,  were 
every  day  expected.  On  the  5th  of  May  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  which  unanimously  re- 
solved not  only  that  thei'e  was  no  hope  of  taking 
Quebec,  but  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving 
themselves  except  by  an  immediate  retreat! 
Thomas,  therefore,  began  to  remove  the  sick  to 
Three  Rivers,  and  to  embark  his  artillery  and 
stores  in  boats  and  canots.  On  the  following 
morning,  befoi'e  these  operations  were  completed, 
three  English  sliijis,  which  had  forced  their  Avay 
through  the  ice  with  great  difficulty  and  danger, 
arrived  before  Quebec.  These  vessels  were  hailed 
with  transports  of  joy  by  the  garrison :  they  in- 
stantly threw  on  shore  two  companies  of  the  29th 
regiment,  about  100  marines,  and  a  few  sailors. 
The  Americans,  who  had  thrown  up  no  kind  of 
entrenchment,  began  to  flee  without  waiting  to 
receive  a  shot.  General  Caileton  then  sallied 
out  upon  them  with  nearly  all  his  little  force 
and  with  six  field-pieces  ;  but  the  enemy  retreated 
so  fast  up  the  river  that  all  he  could  do  was 
to  take  their  artillery  and  stores,  about  lOO 
loiterers,  and  nearly  all  their  sick,  who  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  panic.  Every  possible  care 
has  been  taken  to  give  a  different  colour  to  this 
affixir ;  but,  words  and  varnish  apart,  it  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  a  complete  confusion 
and  dispersion.  Many  of  them  were  found  after- 
wards concealed  and  starving  in  the  neighbour- 
ing woods.  Sick,  wounded,  and  prisoners  were 
all  treated  with  great  humanity.  A  very  little 
fighting — chiefly  of  posts — drove  Arnold  and  all 
the  American  oflicers,except  a  Colonel  Butterfiekl, 
who  surrendered  at  discretion,  back  into  their 
own  provinces.  Canada  was  thus  entirely  freed 
from  American  arms ;  and  the  most  energetic 
efforts  were  now  making  there  for  the  recovery 
of  Ticonderoga  and  the  dominion  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Lake  George.- 

But,  in  the  meantime,  nothing  but  disgrace  had 
attended  our  main  army  at  Boston.  During  the 
winter  it  had  suffered  many  hardships  and  pri- 
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vations,  but  the  worst  suffering  of  all  was  that 
coutiaued  state  of  inactivity  and  torpor  which 
commenced  with  the  arrival  of  Gage,  and  which 
never  terminated  till  the  departure  of  Howe.' 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  December  the 
Americans  made  several  advances  on  the  besieged, 
and  took  almost  undisputed  possession  of  several 
important  positions.  Thus,  Ploughed  Hill,  Cob- 
ble Hill,  and  Lechemere's  Point  were  successively 
occupied  and  fortified :  their  approaches  were 
carried  within  half  a  mile  of  the  British  works 
on  Bunker's  Hill,  and  their  guns  drove  the  British 
floating  batteries  from  some  of  their  stations,  and 
pi'otected  other  works  which  they  constructed 
themselves.  In  the  month  of  January  a  council 
of  war  was  held  in  the  American  camp,  which 
was  attended  by  several  members  of  congress; 
and  it  was  resolved,  "  that  a  vigorous  attempt 
ought  to  be  m;wle  on  the  ministerial  troops  in 
Boston,  before  they  can  be  reinforced  in  the 
spring,  if  the  means  can  be  provided,  and  a 
favourable  o])])ortunity  should  offer."  And  it 
was  further  put  in  the  shape  of  an  atlvice,  "  that 
thirteen  regiments  of  militia  should  be  asked  for 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies, in  order  to  ])ut  the  army  in  a  condition  to 
make  the  attem]>t."  The  colonists  were  pi'ompt 
in  com])liance,  and  the  militia  regiments  jissem- 
bled  in  the  lines  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  February. 
But  still  Washington  was  obliged  to  wait,  for 
the  season  just  then  was  exceedingly  mild,  and 
he  wanted  ice  to  enable  him  to  i)ass  the  river. 
About  the  middle  of  February  the  cold  became 
intense,  and  the  ice  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
the  troops.  A  council  of  war  was  then  called  to 
consider  of  an  immediate  a.s.sault  ujion  Boston, 
Boston  Neck,  and  Bunker's  Hill ;  and  they  agreed 
almost  unanimously  that  the  attempt  was  too 
hazardous.  At  the  end  of  February  various  aji- 
jiearances  among  the  British  troops  seemed  to 
indicate  an  intention  of  evacuating  Boston,  and 
Washington  had  received  intelligence  that  a  part 
of  the  British  force  there  was  expected  at  New 
York.  General  Howe,  and  the  ministiy  at  home, 
indeed,  had  become  convinced,  by  this  time,  that 
there  was  no  use  in  his  staying  where  he  was : 
but  lie  and  they  ought  to  have  reflected  on  the 
unfavourable  impressions  and  fatal  effect  of  being 
driven  out  by  the  Americans  as  one  beaten  and 


'  Notwitlistanding  the  enormous  exi>enst>s  iiioiiired  for  the 
Rupiwrt  of  tliis  army,  and  tlie  never-ending  accounts  of  ( mr  com- 
niiss,aries  and  contractore,  thcj'  had  not  even  had  a  little  fresh 
meat  and  veget,il)les  to  give  to  the  sick  ami  the  wounded! 
ITonce,  and  from  the  hot  weather,  a  ten-il>le  increase  of  deaths, 
('■•iptnin  Hams — afterwnnls  Geuer.il  Lord  Harris — w.is  among 
the  sufferers.  He  had  been  dangerously  wmuided  on  the  he;»d 
in  the  American  redoubt  on  Hunker's  Hill,  and  had  owed  his 
life  to  the  humanity,  gaUantry,  and  presence  of  mind  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  Lord  Rjxwilon,  and  a  young  lieiitenant 
in  Harris's  comiwiny.  Though  .an  officer,  and  an  admired  one, 
Harris  could  scarcely  procure  anything  but  salt  pork  and  salt 
beef     The  condition  of  the  wounded  privates  he  describes  as 


conquered ;  and,  having  stayed  thei'e  so  long,  lie 
ought  to  have  guarded  against  the  particular 
line  of  attack  which  Washington  was  now  medi- 
tating.^ He  ought  to  have  been  taught  a  lesson 
by  the  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill— and  yet  there  was 
another  hill,  the  Heights  of  Dorchester,  which 
commanded  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  and 
nearly  the  whole  town ;  and  of  this  hill  he  had 
taken  no  more  care  than  had  been  taken  of 
Bunker's  Hill.  On  the  2d  of  March  the  Ameri- 
can general,  who  had  received  more  powder, 
some  bombs,  and  some  heavy  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  had  been  brought  from  our  captured  forts 
at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  began  a  heavy 
bombardment  and  cannonade  on  the  unfortunate 
town,  and  on  the  Bi'itish  lines,  which  was  re- 
peated on  the  following  night,  and  still  more 
furiously  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  particulai-ly  selected  as  the  eve  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Crispus  Attucks 
and  the  other  marti/rs  who  had  fallen  in  the 
Boston  riots  of  1770.  On  this  latter  night,  as 
soon  as  it  was  dai-k,  and  the  artillery  began  to 
roar,  W"Hshington  despatched  Geneial  Thomas, 
with  about  2nOO  men,  an  immense  quantity  of 
fascines,  trusses  of  hay,  and  several  jneces  of 
artillery,  to  take  possession  of  the  Heights  of 
Dorchestei-.  Tliomas,  who  w;is  followed  by  3<>0 
labourei-s,  stole  across  a  low  isthmus  (it  might 
have  been  swept  by  Englisii  guns)  without  being 
perceived,  got  to  the  top  of  the  heights  without 
oljstruction,  and  at  daydawn  presented  to  the 
British  precisely  the  same  sudden  spectacle  they 
had  witnessed  before  on  Bunker's  Hill — a  redoubt, 
a  breast- woi'k,  and  a  strongly  though  hastily 
fortified  position. 

Before  they  recovered  from  their  stupor  Thomas 
began  to  thunder  at  the  town  and  at  the  ships  of 
war,  which  were  obliged  to  shift  their  anchorage  ; 
and  all  the  while  his  unemployed  soldiers  workeil 
with  the  labourers  in  digging  trenches  and  rais- 
ing other  woi'ks  to  make  the  Heights  of  Dorches- 
ter still  more  formidable.  General  Howe  saw 
that  he  must  either  dislodge  Thomas  or  evacuate 
Boston.  He  resolved  to  attempt  the  former,  and 
detached  Lord  Percy  with  3000  men.  These 
troojis,  which,  to  have  had  any  chance  t)f  success, 
ought  to  have  been  double  or  triple  the  number, 
embarked  in  transports,  and  fell  down  to  the 


nn<st  deplorable. — Letters,  in  the  Life  and  Serviets  of  Getierul 
Lord  Ifarris,  by  the  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington. 

2  Captain  Harris,  like  a  sensilile  man,  had  said,  eight  months 
before,  that  there  coulil  be  no  use  staying  in  Boston,  and  that 
the  proper  way  of  pi-osecuting  the  war  wa.s  by  our  navy  and 
block.-ule,  .as  had  been  recommendeil  by  Lord  l?.arringti>n.  "  I 
have  heard,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  detennine<l  to  withdraw  all 
troojw  fmm  the  colonies,  and  carry  on  the  war  by  sea  only.  This 
apjiears  tlie  only  jKissible  way  of  distressing  them,  as  we  can 
cut  off  every  intei-course  with  other  nations,  and,  by  tliat  means, 
bring  them  t<i  reason  at  a  much  smaller  exjiense  than  it  cm 
jxasibly  lie  effect-e<l  by  land." — Letter  in  Lushington's  L\fe  of 
General  Lord  Horns. 
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castle  in  order  to  proceed  thence  up  the  river  to 
a  low  strip  of  land  at  the  foot  of  Dorchester 
Hill ;  but — fortunately  we  should  say — a  storm 
lose,  and  then  the  retLring  tide  made  it  impossible 
for  the  ships  to  approach  the  destined  spot.  Lord 
Percy  and  his  men  returned  to  the  harbour,  and 
nothing  more  could  be  done  that  day,  but  much 


remained  to  be  suffered  from  the  terrible  fire 
kept  up  from  Washington's  lines  and  from  Tho- 
mas's new  position.  And,  in  the  meanwhile, 
Washington  threw  more  and  more  men  to  the 
heights,  and  the  New  Englanders,  encouraging 
each  other  with  cries  of  "  Remember  the  fifth  of 
March,"    rushed    boldly    forward    to    join    and 


r 
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strengthen  Thomas.  Colonel  Mifflin,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  engineering,  with  an  inventive 
faculty  which  regular  engineers  do  not  always 
possess,  went  to  the  same  spot,  and  by  his  advice 
General  Thomas  ordered  his  people  to  chain  to- 
gether, and  fill  with  sand  and  stones,  a  number  of 
hogsheads  which  were  to  be  rolled  down  the  very 
steep  hill  upon  the  English,  if  they  should  attempt 
to  march  up — an  effective  contrivance,  by  which 
it  was  calculated  whole  columns  would  have  been 
swept  off  at  once.  The  storm  continued  during 
the  night  with  a  tremendous  fall  of  rain,  and  it 
had  scarcely  abated  the  next  morning.     Howe,  it 


appears,  again  talked  of  clearing  the  Heights  of 
Dorchester ;  but  the  madness  of  any  such  attempt 
was  soon  made  apparent  even  to  his  dull  com- 
prehension. It  is  said  that,  if  he  had  again  de- 
tached Lord  Percv,  Washington  would  have 
attacked  Boston   and   Boston  Neck — in  which, 


'  The  reader  will  more  clearly  understand  the  peciUiar  situa- 
tion of  Boston,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  hostile  forces 
and  their  respective  fortifications,  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  accompanying  plan.  It  shows  the  various  works  thrown 
up  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1775,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1776.  A  comparison  of  the  views  on  pages  514  and  52S,  with 
this  plan,  will  tend  to  render  them  much  more  intelligible  and 
interesting. 
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however,  we  believe,  lie  would  luive  been  as  sure 
of  repulse  as  Percy  must  have  beeu.  As  matters 
were  decided,  Washington  was  left  to  the  much 
safer  operations  of  bombardment  and  cannonade, 
and  these  he  continued  without  any  regard  to  the 
buildings  of  the  town.  On  the  8th  of  Mai-ch  a 
flag  was  sent  out  from  the  select  men  of  Boston, 
acquainting  General  Washington  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  troops  to  evacuate  the  place,  and 
that  General  Howe  was  disposed  to  leave  the 
town  standing,  ))rovided  he  were  allowed  to  retire 
without  molestation.  As  this  paper  was  not 
signed  by  Howe,  Washington  took  no  notice  of  it 
officially,  but  it  appears  that  he  instructed  some 
of  his  peo])le  to  intimate  that  the  terms,  if  pro- 
perly put,  might  be  complied  with.  On  the  14th 
strong  barricades  were  erected  in  the  streets  lead- 
ing down  to  the  water  side,  and  proclamation 
was  made  by  the  crier  for  the  inhabitants  to  keep 
within  their  houses.  It  appears  to  have  been 
also  hinted,  both  in  the  town  and  in  Washing- 
ton's camp,  that,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
hinder  the  embarkation,  fire  would  be  set  to 
Boston,  and  everything  in  it  destroyed.  But  no  in- 
terruption was  offered  or  attemjited — the  Ameri- 
cans thought  it  triumph  enough  to  see  Iiimgone. 
In  the  course  of  the  15th  and  Kith,  Howe,  who 
would  not  condescend  to  any  direct  communica- 
tion with  Washington,  embarked  his  lufjjjace 
and  a  good  part  of  liis  men,  and  l)y  the  morning 
of  the  17th  he  got  all  that  the  ships  could  hold  and 
carry  safely  on  board,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  squadron  weighed  andior  and 
sailed  away.  Besides  his  army  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  with  him  about  2000  American  Tories  or 
royalists,  who  preferred  running  any  chance  of 
tlanger  to  remaining  in  the  town  at  the  mercy  of 
their  own  countrymen  of  the  opposite  party. 
He  left  behind  him,  for  want  of  room  in  the 
ships,  2.50  pieces  of  cannon,  half  of  which  were 
serviceable,  four  large  mortars,  150  hoi-ses,  25,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  quantity  of  barley,  oats, 
and  other  provisions,  of  which  Washington's  army 
stood  greatly  in  want.  He  also  left  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition  which  ought  to  have 
been  destroyed.  His  force,  at  the  moment  of 
the  evacuation,  did  not  mudi  exceed  7000  men, 
while  Washington  must  liave  had  from  25,000 
to  30,000  men,  counting  regulars,  militia,  volun- 
teer companies,  and  all.  To  complete  all  the 
woful  blunders  which  had  been  committed,  Howe, 
in  sailing  away,  left  no  cruiser  in  Boston  Bay  to 
warn  the  ships  expected  from  England  that 
the  place  was  no  longer  in  our  possession  ;  and 
a  few  days  after  several  of  our  store-ships  sailed 
right  into  the  harbour,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  before  they  discovered  that  George 
Washington  and  not  King  George  was  master 
of  Boston.     One  of  these  ships  alone— tlie  Hope 


— liad  on  board  1500  barrels  of  gunpowder,  besides 
carbines,  bayonets,  gun-carriages,  and  all  sorts  of 
tools  necessary  for  the  army  and  artillery.  In 
appropriating  this  much  wanted  supply  the  jubi- 
lant New  Englanders  said  it  was  the  gift  of 
Providence.  But  still  worse  happened  in  con- 
sequence of  Howe's  unpardonable  negligence. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  with  700 
men  fresh  from  England,  ran  right  into  Boston 
harbour,  not  knowing  but  that  the  place  was  still 
in  our  hands.  He  was  taken,  of  course,  and  be- 
came in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  a  subject  for 
severe  and  brutal  retaliation.  Before  entering 
Boston,  Washington,  fancying  that  Howe  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  his  whole  force  to  New 
York,  detached  a  considerable  part  of  his  army 
in  that  direction,  with  orders  to  march  as  quick 
as  possible ;  and  he  soon  sent  the  rest  of  his 
army  by  divisions  to  the  same  province.  By  the 
14th  of  April  Washington  collected  the  whole 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  The 
revolutionary  party,  with  not  so  much  as  a  single 
Tory  to  disturb  their  unanimity,  remained  in 
peaceful  po.osession  of  Boston.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  New  York,  Howe  had  sailed  to  the 
eastward  fur  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
arrived  soon  and  safely. 

Earlier  in  the  year  than  these  events,  signal  ill 
success  had  attended  the  eflbrts  of  the  royalists, 
or  government  party,  in  North  Carolina.  No 
second  attempt  could  be  made  to  erect  the  royal 
standard  in  tlie  Carolinas  mitil  the  arrival  of  a 
force  from  England.  At  last,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
Lord  Coruwallis,  with  seven  regiments  of  infan- 
tiy,  arrived  on  that  coast  in  a  squadron  of  trans- 
ports, convoyed  by  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  and  almost 
immediately  after.  General  Clinton  arrived  at 
Cape  Fear  and  took  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops.  Clinton's  instructions  were  to  endeavour 
by  proclamation  and  other  means  to  induce  the 
Carolinas  to  return  to  their  allegiance  ;  to  inform 
himself  accui-ately  of  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  those  provinces ;  and,  if  he  found  the  royalists 
numerous  enough  and  bold  enough  to  take  up 
arms,  he  wjis  to  leave  a  part  of  the  forces  there 
to  assist  them,  and  to  repair  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops  to  New  York  to  meet  the  commander-in- 
chief.  General  Howe,  who  was  to  leave  Halifax 
and  be  at  New  York  some  time  in  June.  But 
Clinton,  who  might  have  changed  the  whole 
as]iect  of  affairs  if  he  had  been  there  with  any- 
thing like  a  force  three  or  four  months  earlier, 
when  the  Highlandei's  and  Regulators  were  up 
in  arms,  now  found  no  encouragement,  and  no 
hopes  of  a  co-operation.  Tired  of  doing  nothing, 
he  and  Parker  resolved  to  do  more  than  was  in 
their  commission,  and,  sailing  away  from  Cape 
Fear,  they  ran  down  to  Charlestown,  the  capital 
of  South  Caioliua,  to   capture   or  destroy  that 
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thriving  town,  whose  trade  supplied  the  two 
colonies  with  the  nerves  of  war.  On  the  4th  of 
June  they  arrived  off  Charlestown  and  took  pos- 
session of  Long  Island.  There  they  found  will- 
ing royalists,  but  they  had  all  been  disarmed  by 
the  revolutionary  party  in  the  preceding  month  of 
January!  But  there  was  another  island,  where, 
instead  of  disarmed  royalists,  there  were  armed 
insurgents  and  tremendous  batteries  ;  and  this 
island  defended  Charlestown  harbour,  from  which 
it  was  distant  about  half  a  mile ;  and  as  a  sad 
addition  to  Sullivan  Island — such  was  the  name 
of  the  fatal  place — there  was  a  projecting  point 
of  land  to  the  northwai'd,  called  Hadrell's  Point, 
which  almost  touched  the  island,  and  which  was 
now  united  to  it  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  Lee — ■ 
late  an  English  colonel,  but  now  an  American 
general,  the  rival  of  Washington,  who  had  been 
for  months  watching  Clinton's  desultory  move- 
ments, and  following  him  from  province  to  pro- 
vince— was  encamped  on  that  projecting  point, 
with  a  force  of  2500  regulars,  about  3000  militia, 
and  some  artillery.  Notwithstanding  these  for- 
midable and  unexpected  appearances,  Clinton 
persevered  in  his  design ;  he  constructed  on  Long 
Island  two  batteries,  to  answer  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  floating  bat- 
teries destined  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops 
on  Sullivan  Island.  On  the  28th  of  June,  at 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in 
the  Bristol,  made  the  signal  for  action.  His  fleet, 
consisting  of  the  Bristol,  of  fifty  guns,  the  Experi- 
ment, of  fifty  guns,  and  the  Active,  Solebay,  Actceon, 
Syren,  and  Sphynx,  twenty -eight  gun  frigates, 
the  Th  under  bomb,  and  the  Friendsh  ip,  an  armed 
ship  of  twenty-four  guns,  soon  came  to  anchor, 
with  springs  upon  their  cables,  in  front  of  the 
American  fort,  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
upon  it.  But  misfortunes  began  early — no  sound- 
ings had  been  taken,  neither  had  the  ground  on 
the  island  been  surveyed — three  of  the  frigates 
got  aground !  Two  hove  off,  but  the  third  stuck 
fast,  and  became  of  little  or  no  service.  The  fire 
of  the  British  ships  did  not  produce  all  the  effect 
which  had  been  expected,  for  the  fortifications 
were  far  stronger  than  had  been  fancied,  and 
their  lownesa  preserved  them  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  weight  of  our  shot.  They  were  in- 
geniously composed  of  palmetto-trees,  earth,  and 
other  substances,  and  the  merlons  were  of  un- 
usual thickness.  During  this  long,  hot,  and  ob- 
stinate conflict  the  seamen  looked  frequently  to 
the  eastward,  expecting  to  see  the  land  forces 
advance  from  Long  Island,  drive  Lee  from  his 
entrenchments  at  Hadrell's  Point,  and  come 
up  to  second  the  attack  upon  the  fort.  When 
the  firing  ceased  in  the  darkness  of  night,  the 
Bristol  and  Experiment  were  left  almost  wrecks 
upon  the  water;  and,  when  they  counted  their 
Vou  III. 


killed  and  wounded,  they  were  found  to  be  111 
on  board  the  Bristol,  and  seventy- nine  on  board 
the  Experiment.  The  frigates  had  not  suffered 
a  proportional  loss,  but  two  of  them  were  sadly 
cut  up  in  hull  and  rigging.  As  usual  when  sailors 
and  soldiers  are  joined  in  an  unsuccessful  service, 
the  popular  disposition  was  to  throw  all  the 
blame  on  the  lattei-.  General  Clinton  with  the 
troops  set  sail  on  the  21st  to  join  General  Howe. 
He  was  escorted  by  the  Solebay  frigate,  but  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
mainine:  some  time  at  Long  Island  to  refit. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  revolution  had  been  pro- 
ceeding at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  the  insur- 
gents, who  could  no  longer  conceal  anything  or 
derive  any  benefit  from  concealment,  had  ven- 
tiu'ed  to  announce  the  full  extent  of  their  design. 
On  the  15tli  of  May,  the  continental  congress 
sitting  at  Philadelphia  resolved,  "That  it  should 
be  recommended  to  all  the  various  assemblies 
and  conventions  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  no  form  of  government  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  aftairs  had  yet  been  adopted,  to 
establish  such  a  constitution  as  should  be  most 
conducive  to  the  public  welfare  and  security," 
This  vote  was  immediately  published  in  the 
newspapers,  with  a  preamble  stating  that,  as  his 
Britannic  majesty  had,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  parliament,  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  from  his  protection,  it  became  necessary 
and  expedient  to  suppress  and  abolish  the  power 
and  constitution  which  had  been  derived  from 
that  source.  All  this  was  virtually  a  declaration 
of  independence.  When  the  mask  was  ofl',  seve- 
ral individuals,  including  some  who  had  worn  it 
the  longest,  put  in  rival  claims  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  have  originated  the  great  idea. 
We  cannot  enter  into  the  discussion  of  these 
rival  claims  ;  but  several  writers,  Americans  by 
birth  and  feeling,  and  popular  with  Americans, 
seem  confidently  to  confer  the  glory  on  Benjamin 
Franklin,  quoting  words  and  sentences  used  by 
that  philosopher  many  months  before,  when  he 
was  still  in  England,  and  employing  all  his  art  to 
make  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  the  other  great 
orators  of  opposition  as  deaf  as  adders  to  the 
ministerial  cry  that  he  and  his  countrymen  were 
aiming  at  nothing  less  than  independence.  Mr. 
Josiah  Quincy,  writing  from  Loudon  in  the  month 
of  November,  1774  (about  two  months  before  the 
philosopher  went  down  to  Hayes  to  cajole  our 
great  orator,  and  make  Chatham  believe  that  the 
famous  conciliatory  bill  he  was  then  preparing 
would  be  a  good  basis  for  negotiation,  as  all  that 
was  wanting  was  a  redress  of  grievances,  &c.), 
says,  "Dr.  Franklin  is  an  American  in  heart  and 
soul.  His  ideas  are  not  contracted  within  the 
narrow  lim,its  of  exemption  from  taxes,  but  are 
extended  upon  the  broad  scale  of  total  emancipa- 
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tion.  He  is  explicit  aud  bold  on  tlie  subject." 
The  same  American  writers  seem  veiy  generally 
disposed  to  admit  that  any  premature  disclosure 
of  this  extreme  intention  would  have  had  a  very 
injurious  eifect  upon  the  temper  of  the  Amei'ican 
people ;  and  they  universally  agree  that  even  at 
the  last  moment  it  was  necessary,  except  in  the 
orovince  of  Massachusetts,  to  develope  the  plan 
of  a  total  separation  from  the  mother  country  by 
degrees,  aud  to  take  gi-eat  pains  in  preparing  the 
popular  mind  for  its  reception.  And  they  also  ad- 
mit that  it  was  an  English  pen  that  rendered  the 
most  efiective  service  in  thi.s  particular,  and  that 
Thoiuas  Paine,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  the  Age  of  Reason,  contributed 
more  tlian  any  man  to  convert  the  people  to  the 
doctrine  of  independence.  Paine,  oi-igimdly  a 
Quaker  and  staymaker  of  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 
then  an  exciseman,  then  an  assistant  at  a  school, 
then  an  exciseman  again,  made  his  abilities 
known  iu  1772,  by  publishing  a  pamphlet.  This 
pamphlet  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Franklin,  and  Franklin  recommended  the  poor 
avithor  to  go  and  try  his  fortune  in  America. 
Paine  took  the  advice,  and  having  settled  at 
Philadelphia  in  1774,  he  became  a  contrilnitor 
to  newspapers  aud  other  periodical  works,  and  in 
January,  1775,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Maga- 
zine. In  the  mouth  of  January  in  the  present 
ye:ir,  1770,  he  brought  out  his  famous  political 
pamphlet  entitled  Common  tSense.  There  were 
other  writers  on  the  same  side — of  coui-se  none 
were  tolei'ated  on  the  other  side — but  Paine  out- 
stripped them  all;  his  pamphlet  met  with  unparal- 
leled success ;  it  was  circulated  throughout  the 
colonies,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
it  had  been  a  princijjal  study  with  all  chisses  of 
Americans  ;  and  the  American  anualists  aud  bio- 
graphers affirm  that  after  its  appearance  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  rapidly  and  wondei-fully  changed. 

As  General  Washington  and  the  main  body  of 
tlie  American  army  were  now  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  iu  its  neighbourhood,  the  royalists  aud 
the  moderates  were  completely  crushed  in  that 
colony,  and  the  men  of  movement  had  every- 
thing tlieir  own  way.  And  so  warm  and  active 
were  the  men  in  the  New  York  convention,  that 
they  were  among  the  very  first  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  resolution  of  the  continental  con- 
gress recommenduig  the  organization  of  a  new 
form  of  government.  Gouverneur  Morris  put 
Jiimself  at  the  head  of  these  debates,  and  ad- 
vanced a  series  of  facts  and  arsjuments  to  show 
that  disseverance  aud  independence  were  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  that  the  pro])er  time  for 
claiming  them  had  now  arrived.  A  committee 
was  a])poiuted  to  take  into  consideration  the 
resolutions  of  the  continental  congress,  aud  to 
report  thereon   with  all  convenient  speed.     On 


the  27th  of  May  the  committee  presented  their 
re^jort,  which  went  the  whole  length  desu-ed. 
It  affirmed  that  the  right  of  gi'anting,  or  new- 
modelling  governments,  belongs  to  the  people  ; 
that  the  pi'esent  form  of  congress  and  committees 
originated  in  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  and 
was  dependent  on  the  people ;  that  this  form, 
instituted  under  British  sovereignty,  was  neces- 
sarily defective;  that  by  the  vo^M/ito;v/ abdication 
of  the  late  Governor  Try  on  {he  had  fled  to  save 
his  life),  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old  assembly, 
and  by  the  unwarrantable  hostilities  committed 
by  the  British  fleets  aud  ai'mies,  the  old  form  of 
government  was  ipso  facto  dissolved,  whereby  it 
had  become  necessary  that  the  people  of  the 
colouy  should  institute  "a  new  and  regular  form 
of  internal  government,  iu  exclusion  of  foreign 
and  external  power,"  &c. 

But  the  men  of  the  hot  south,  the  democratic 
part  of  the  Yiiginians,  had  }a'eceded  the  New 
Yorkers  by  a  few  days:  their  convention  had 
met  at  Wilhamsburg  on  the  6th  of  May ;  and  on 
the  loth  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  instruct- 
ing their  delegates  iu  the  contii.ental  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  to  propose  to  that  body  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  independence,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democi'atical  republic ;  and,  having 
done  this,  they  employed  then. selves  in  drawing 
up  a  "  Declaration  of  Rights,"  and  a  new  consti- 
tution for  the  colony,  as  if  its  independence  hail 
already  been  established.  The  "  Declaration  of 
Rights,"  which  the  French  i evolutionists  after- 
Wiu-ds  took  for  their  model  in  drawing  up  their 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  was  to  tl.is  efi"ect:— "  1.  Thiit 
all  men  are  born  equally  fiee,  possessing  certain 
natural  rights,  of  which  they  cannot  by  any  com- 
pact deprive  their  posterity.  2.  That  all  power 
is  vested  in  the  people,  from  whom  it  is  deriveil. 
3.  That  they  have  an  unalienable,  indefeasible 
right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  their  form  of 
government  at  j^leasure.  4.  That  the  idea  of  an 
hereditary  first  magistrate  is  unnatui'al  and  ab- 
surd. 5.  That  no  government,  independent  of, 
or  separated  from  the  government  of  Virginia, 
ought  to  prevail  within  the  limits  of  Virginia." 
Taking  all  their  declai-ations  and  propositioiis 
together,  the  democratic  principle  could  not  well 
go  farther.  It  w;is  hardly  pos.sible  to  make  a 
cleai'er  enunciation  of  the  bold  experiment  iu  gov- 
ernment then  about  to  be  tried — of  that  system 
which,  after  more  than  eighty  yeai-s,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  got  much  beyond  its  experimental  stage. 
Iu  conformity  to  the  instruction  of  the  Virginia 
conventiou,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegates  at  Philadelphia,  moved,  on  the 
7th  day  of  June,  that  congress  should  forthwith 
declare — "That  these  united  colonies  ai-e,  aud  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states ; 
that  they  are  a'  solved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
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British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved ;  that  measm-es 
should  immediately  be  taken  for  procuring  the 
assistance  of  foreign  powers"  &c.  The  question 
was  adjourned  till  the  next  day.  The  length  of 
the  debate  (it  occupied  three  days)  shows  that 
there  was  some  opposition  ;  but  this,  it  is  said, 
Avas,  in  most  of  the  opposers,  merely  as  to  time, 
and  not  to  the  principle  of  the  measure  of  inde- 
pendence. Virginia  had  spoken  out,  and  so  had 
six  other  colonies  ;  but  the  other  six— New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  South  Carolina— were  as  yet  silent,  and  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  wait  awhile  for  their 
formal  concurrence.  The  impatience  of  the  revo- 
lutionary leaders  was,  however,  too  great  to  suffer 
any  long  delay  ;  they  fixed  upon  the  1st  of  July  as 
the  decisive  day,  and  meanwhile  they  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  draught  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.     This  committee  consisted 
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of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia  ;  John  Adams, 
of  Massachusetts ;  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecti- 
cut ;  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York  ;  and 
Dr.  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania.  They  appointed 
Jefferson  to  make  the  draught.  The  young  Vir- 
ginia lawyer  soon  finished  his  task,  showed  it  to 
Franklin  and  Adams,  who  made  a  few  altera- 
tions, and  then  submitted  it  to  the  whole  com- 
mittee—which whole,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted 
of  four  members  besides  Jefferson.  On  the  28th 
of  June  the  committee  repoi-ted  the  declaration 
to  congress,  Avho,  after  the  reading,  ordered  it  to 
lie  on  the  table  till  the  1st  of  July.  Though  its 
friends  had  certainly  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  unanimous  and  spirited  adhesion,  they  brought 

'  In  this  edifice,  called  by  tlie  Amei-icans  Independence  Hall, 
were  held  the  meetings  of  the  continental  congress,  and  here 
the  declaration  of  independence  was  discussed  and  adopted  in 
council,  and  signed  and  sent  forth  to  the  world. 


on   the  question   in  a  committee   of  the  whole 
house  on  the  appointed  day,  and  in  the  course  of 
that   day  nine   states  voted  for   independence  : 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  voted  against 
it ;  the  delegates  from  Delawai-e  were  divided  in 
opinion ;  and  the  delegates  for  New  York,  who 
had  been  chosen  before  Washington  drove  Howe 
out  of  Boston  and  took  possession  of  New  York 
with  his  army,  begged  leave  to  withdraw,  and 
would  not  vote  at  all.     On  the  resolution  being 
reported,  the  delegates  from  South  Cai-olina  re- 
quested an  adjournment  of  the  question  to  the 
next  day,  hinting  that  they  might  then  vote  for 
it  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  though  disapproving 
of  the  measure  !     The  adjournment  was  agreed 
to.     On  the  following  day  the  South  Carolina 
delegates  concurred  with  the  majority ;  a  third 
delegate  arrived  from  Delaware,  and  voted  for 
the  resolution  ;  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  were 
changed  that  very  morning  by  some  very  summary 
and   irregular  proceeding  of   the   revolutionary 
party,  and   the   new  ones   joined  the   majority. 
Thus,  as  the  Americans  say,  twelve  of  the  thirteen 
states  voted  fairly  in  favour  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  ;  but  from  the  accounts  given — 
and  the  one  we  follow  is  their  own- — we 
cannot  possil)ly  conceive  that  the  voices 
were  all  fairly  obtained.     The  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence having  thus  been  carried  on 
the  2d  of  July,  the  declaration  itself  was 
finally  agreed  to,  and  made  public  on  the 
4th  of  July,  which  day  is  accordingly 
celebrated  in  the  United  States  as  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  British  army 

=- —  had   arrived   at   Sandy   Hook,    in   the 

neiffhbourhood  of  New  York,  and  the 

JO  ^ 

convention  had  retired  in  a  hurry  from 
the  city  to  White  Plains.  But,  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  the  British  force, 
the  moderates  and  loyalists  stayed  away,  and, 
discouraged  by  the  same  cause,  some  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party  stayed  away  also  ;  so  that  there 
Avas  a  very  thin  attendance  at  White  Plains. 
On  the  8th  of  July  they  opened  what  they  called 
a  new  provincial  congress,  to  the  members  of 
which  the  freeholders  and  voters  are  said  to  have 
granted  full  powers  to  decide  on  the  subject  of 
independence;  but  which  members  appear  to 
have  been  none  other  than  those  who  had  sat  in 
the  last  convention.  The  number  was  still  small ; 
and  the  legal  competency— considering  popular 
election  decisive  of  the  point— very  questionable 
indeed.  The  people  of  the  colony  had  not  been 
called  together,  as  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  27th  of  May;  and,  since  General  Howe's 
landing  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  New  York,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  of  that  city,  and 
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of  the  townships  near  it,  had  unequivocally  de- 
clared for  the  king.     The  only  authority  of  the 
new  provincial  congress  was  derived  from  a  mi- 
nority ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  sense  of 
even  the  minority  was  regulaiiy  taken  in  the 
election  of  the  provincial   members,  who  now 
undertook  to  bind  the  whole  colony  to  the  decla- 
rations and  fortunes  of  the  genei-al  congress.  They 
instantly  read  and  discussed  a  letter  from  John 
Hancock,  the  president  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, informing  them  of  all  that  had  passed  at 
Philadelphia  ;  and  on  the  very  next  day,  July  the 
9th,  they  resolved  that  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  continental  congress  for  declaring  the  united 
colonies  free  and  independent  states  were  cogent 
and    conclusive ;   that   they   fully  a])i)roved  the 
same,  and  would  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes   join  the  other  colonies ;  and  that  the 
delegates  of   their  state  should  be  and  hereljy 
were  authoi-ized  to  adopt  all  such  measures  as 
they  might  deem  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America.     This 
resolution,  which  was  curried  Jive  days  after  inde- 
pendence had  been  proclaimed  by  congress  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, was  considered  as  com])leting  the  volun- 
tary consent  of  the  thirteen  provinces  or  states. 
Before  being  passed  Jefferson's  draught  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  had  been  slightly  al- 
tered in  committee.    Not  to  offend  the  friends  of 
America  in  England,  whose  sympathy  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  preserve,  all  the  passages 
were  struck  out  which  stigmatized  the  people, 
and  those  retained  that  stigmatized  oidy  the  king 
and  government.   Aclau.se  re])robating  the  .slave- 
trade  was  also  struck  out,  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  slave -holding  patriots  and  the   slave  states 
generally.    But  after  every  alteration  sevenU  de- 
legates had  refused  to  sign  the  famous  pa])er. 
Some   of  the   recusants   stayed  away,  but  Mr. 
Dickinson,   of   Pennsylvania,   was   present,  and 
frankly  declared  that  he  would   never  sign  it. 
The  signatures  wanting  were  supplied,  months 
after,  by  newly  chosen  delegates.     The  declara- 
tion, nevertheless,  went  forth  to  the  world  as  the 
unanimous  act  of  congi-ess  and  of  the  American 
people.     It  commenced  with  asserting  that  all 
men  (surely  they  ought  to  have  introduced  the 
word   ivhitc)  were  created   equal,   and   that   all 
people  had  an  unalienable  right  to  choose  their 
own  government ;  that  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Great  Britain  had  been  a  history  of 
injuries  and  usurpations,  having  for  their  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tynanuy 
over  America.     "  To  prove  this,"  continued  the 
paper,  "let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world ;" 
and  then  came  a  long  array  of  all  the  monstrous 
acts  of  tyranny,  oppi'ession,  cruelty,  and  perfidy 
of  which   George   III.  was   said   to   have  been 
guilty.     Many  of  his  sins  were  omitted  for  the 


sake  of  brevity,  but  those  inserted  filled  eighteen 
sejjarate  clauses ! 

The  framers  of  this  document,  and  such  of  the 
American  people  as  went  along  with  them,  were 
neither  deficient  in  confidence  in  their  own  prowess 
nor  ignorant  of  the  physical  advantages  their 
country  presented,  and  the  difficulty  Great  Britain, 
split  into  factions  and  with  a  divided  jiarliament, 
must  encounter  in  carrying  on  that  distant  Avar; 
yet  it  remains  indisputable  that  their  sole  reliance 
was  not  upon  "  native  swords  and  native  ranks." 
We  have  heard  Gouverneur  Morris  s])eaking  of 
their  dabbling  in  foreign  treaties,  we  have  heard 
English  ministers  speaking  of  secret  envoys  from 
France,  and  we  have  the  confession  of  one  of  the 
leadei-s  of  the  revolution,  that  at  least  one  secret 
agent  had  been  among  them  months  before  they 
drew  up  the  declaration  of  indejJendence.  This 
leader  was  John  Jay,  whose  own  son  tells  the 
story.  The  French  jigeut  was  repeatedly  closeted 
with  Jay,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson ;  and  he  pro- 
mised them  all  manner  of  aid,  whether  in  arms, 
ammunition,  or  money.  They  had  already  estab- 
lished a  secret  committee  of  correspondence  (of 
which  Thomas  Paine  soon  became  secretary), 
and  had  oi)ened  an  active  correspondence  with 
every  court  supi)Osed  to  be  inimical  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and,  both  before  and  immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  independence,  several  Ameri- 
can agents,  much  less  secret  and  mysterious  than 
the  French  gentleman  who  had  been  at  Phila- 
delphia, repaired  to  Paris  to  court  and  bargain  for 
French  Jissistance.  Others  went  more  clandes- 
tinely to  Madrid,  to  Naples,  to  the  Hague,  to  St. 
Petei-sburg.  But,  besides  this  foreign  aid,  the 
Americans  counted  \\\)0\x  a  rebellion  in  Ireland 
as  a  certainty,  and  upon  an  insurrection  in  Eng- 
land as  a  probability.  Their  addresses  to  the  Irish 
people,  sent  over  before  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, had  been  artfully  contrived  to  lead  to 
one  of  these  ends. 

General  Howe,  having  remained  at  Halifax 
with  the  Boston  army  till  the  11th  of  June,  had 
then  set  sail  for  New  York,  and  had  come  to 
anchor  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  29tli  of  June.  He 
had  expected  to  meet  there  his  brother,  Lord 
Howe,  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  and  the  new 
army,  as  also  Sir  Peter  Parker  with  his  squad- 
ron, and  General  Clinton  with  his  troops ;  l:)ut  all 
these  j)ai-ties  were  still  far  away,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  venture  ujjon  any  hazardous 
step  till  they  arrived.  He  was  met  at  Sandy 
Hook  by  Tryon,  the  expelled  governor  of  New 
York,  who  had  been  for  some  time  on  board  of  a 
ship  of  war,  but  who  had  secured  the  services  of 
two  companies  of  volunteers,  consisting  of  100 
men  each,  raised  in  New  York  from  a  respectable 
chuss  of  society,  and  all  ardent  in  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country,  and  furious  at  the  pereecutions 
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aud  annoyances  their  party  in  the  colony  had 
undergone  and  were  actually  undergoing.'  At  this 
moment  Washington  and  his  army  were  throw- 
ing np  strong  entrenchments  at  New  York  aud 
on  Long  Island,  to  close  the  river  Hudson  against 
the  English  fleet.  For  the  same  purpose  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  wei-e  sunk  in  various  parts  of  the 
channel.  "Washington,  with  the  main  body,  was 
at  New  York ;  General  Sullivan,  in  great  force, 


was  at  the  western  extremity  of  Long  Lskaid, 
just  opposite  New  York  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
American  forces  occupied  diifereut  posts  on  York 

'  The  revolutionary  convention  of  New  York  had  decreed  that 
all  svho  befriended  the  British  government  should  be  considered 
as  enemies  to  the  state,  guilty  of  tremon,  and  should  suffer  "  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  death/"  They  had  established  confisca- 
tions OF  PROPERTY,  and  were  publicly  selling  by  auction  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  royalists  or  suspected  royalists !  It 
would  appear  that  Ufe  was  taken  as  well  as  goods.  The  Im- 
paHial  History  of  the  War  in  America  bctxveen  Great  Britain  and 


Island,  except  three  detac'liments — one  on  Gover- 
nor's Island,  one  at  Paulus  Hook,  and  the  third 
round  about  New  Eochelle  and  the  East  and 
West  Chester — to  oppose  any  sudden  attempt 
which  might  be  made  to  land  up  the  river  in  the 
rear  of  New  York.     The  total  number  of  Wash- 
ington's ai-my  appears  to  have  been  rather  above 
than  under  30,000  men ;  but  sickness  prevailed 
in  his  camp  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  one  time 
it  was  reported  that  nearly  a  foui'th  part 
of  the  men  were  unfit  for  service.    He  had 
now  a  large  train  of  artillery  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  military  stores.     Notwith- 
standing  his   imposing   attitude,   General 
Howe,  with  his  9000  men,  resolved  to  be 
nearer  to  him,  and,  leaving  Sandy  Hook, 
he  sailed  to  Staten  Island,  situated  just 
under  the   south  -  westei-n  point  of    Long 
Island,  and  whence  he   could  watch  the 
operations  of  the  enemy.      No  opposition 
was  made  to  his  landing,  the  American 
troops   abandoning  Staten   Island   at   his 
approach  without  firing  a  gun.    Three  days 
after.  Admiral  Lord  Howe  arrived  with  his 
long-expected  fleet  and  troops  from  Eng- 
land at  Sandy  Hook  (having  unfortunately 
lost  some  time  in  seeking  his  brother  at 
Halifax),  where  he  was  soon   afterwards 
joined   by    Sir   Peter   Parker's    shattered 
squadron  from  Sullivan  Island.    Our  army 
now  amounted  altogether  to  nearly  30,000 
men,  British  and  foreign. 

Before  proceeding  to  nny  direct  act  of 
hostility,  Lord  Howe  sent  ashore,  by  a  flag, 
circular  letters  acquainting  the  Americans 
with  his  powers,  both  civil  and  military,  and 
inclosing  a  declai-ation  granting  pardons 
to  all  such  as  were  willing,  by  a  speedy 
return  to  their  duty,  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  royal  favour ;  j^romising  that  any  colony, 
town,  port,  or  place  that  submitted  should 
instantly  be  excepted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  of  parliament  j^rohihiting  their 
trade,  &c.;  and  giving  assurances  that  the 
meritorious  services  of  all  persons  who 
should  aid  and  assist  in  restoring  tranquil- 
lity would  be  duly  rewarded.  Washington 
instantly  forwarded  these  papers  to  the 
congress,  and  the  congress  published  them 
in  all  their  gazettes,  with  comments  of  their  own. 
Still  reluctant  to  proceed  to  extremities,  Lonl 
Howe  attempted  to  open  a  communication  with 


her  Cvlonies  (Lomlon,  1780),  says  :—"  Some  small  time  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  tlie  fleet  and  army,  plots  in  favour  of  the  royal 
cause  were  discovered  in  New  York  and  Albany,  which  were  pro- 
ductive of  much  trouble.  Some  few  executions  took  flace, 
great  numbers  were  confined,  and  many  abandoning  their  houses, 
under  the  operations  of  their  fears,  were  pursued  as  outlaws  and 
enemies  to  their  coiuitry.  The  estates  of  those  imfortunate 
people,  against  whom  there  were  proofs,  were  seized  "—P.  335. 
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General  Washington,  and  sent  some  of  Lis  officers 
with  a  flag  and  a  letter;  but  as  he  could  not 
possibly  recognize  the  revolutionary  rank  of  the 
American,  and  as,  in  consequence,  he  addressed 
Ids  letter  to  George  Washington,  Esq.,  that  officer 
jn-oudly  refused  to  receive  it. 

The  impression  produced  and  artfully  instilled 
iato  the  minds  of  the  Americans  was,  that  the 
Howes  were  afraid  of  fighting  the  captor  of  Bos- 
ton. At  the  same  time  the  gazettes  were  filled 
with  abuse  of  the  British  army  and  flattering 
appeals  to  the  American  heroes.  General  Howe, 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  August,  put  his 
army  in  motion  on  Staten  Island,  and  first  threw 
forward  a  division  of  4000  men  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Clinton,  who  landed  in  Gravesend  Bay, 
Long  Island,  without  opposition,  their  disem- 
barkation being  well  covered  by  three  frigates 
and  two  bombs.  Washington  reinforced  General 
Sullivan,  who  was  holding  the  island.  Clinton's 
division  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  our 
army,  with  the  artillery ;  and,  upon  their  landing, 
Sullivan's  advance-guard,  wliich  had  been  hover- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  landing-place, 
set  fire  to  all  the  houses  and  granaries,  and  fled 
))recipitately  to  seek  cover  in  the  woody  heights 
through  which  the  British  must  pass.  Washing- 
ton, making  a  most  erroneous  calculation  that 
Long  Island  might  be  hehl,  threw  over  more  and 
more  reinforcements  from  New  York,  until  the 
mass  of  his  army  w;i.s  committed  on  that  spot. 
By  his  direction  the  Americans,  to  the  number 
of  15,000,  were  posted  on  a  peninsula  towards 
that  end  of  the  island  which  faces  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  is  not  more  than  a  mile  from  it : 
their  lines  extended  almost  right  across  the  pen- 
insula from  Whaaleboght  or  AValiabout  Bay,  an 
elbow  of  the  East  Eiver,  on  the  left,  to  a  deep 
marsh  on  a  creek  emj)tying  into  Gowan's  Cove 
on  the  right :  their  rear  was  covered  against  an 
attack  from  the  English  sliijis  by  some  batteries 
on  Governor's  Island,  Red  Hook,  and  Brooklyn- 
ferry;  and  there  were  other  batteries  on  the 
Ea.st  River  to  keep  open  their  communication 
with  the  city  of  New  York  ;  in  their  front  they 
had  a  strong  line  of  entrenchments  secured  by 
abattis,  flanked  by  redoubts,  and  lined  with 
spears  or  lances,  their  centre,  at  Brooklyn,  being 
made  uncommonly  sti'ong ;  and  in  advance  of 
these  artificial  works  they  had,  at  the  distance  of 
some  two  mile.s  and  a  half,  the  natural  defences 
of  a  range  of  hills — those  to  which  their  advanced 


'  This  Willi.iTn.  Earl  of  Stirling,  as  he  cilleil  himself,  was  the 
son  of  a  Mr.  James  Alexnmler.  who  h;ul  gone  (Mit  to  America  in 
1714.  with  the  aj^pointment  from  George  I.  of  gnrveyor-general 
fur  the  province  of  Xew  Jersey.  Tlie  son,  who  succee<led  to  the 
same  offic«,  and  also  to  large  estates  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  came  over  to  Engliind  in  1757,  after  his  father's  death, 
when  he  was  a  young  man  of  about  one-and-twoiity,  and  in  I'.OS 
yot  himsjlf  served  nean»t  lawful  lieir  male  to  Henry,  fifth  Earl 


guard  had  fallen  back  on  Clinton's  landings 
covered  with  thick  woods  extending  obliquely 
nearly  all  across  the  island,  and  intervening  be- 
tween the  American  lines  and  Lord  Howe's  army. 
Their  object  was  to  occu]:)y  these  heights,  and  to 
defend  against  the  English  the  defiles  which 
led  through  the  hills.  Washington  himself  had 
superintended  these  dispositions  ;  but,  after  pa.ss- 
iug  the  day  of  the  26th  at  Brookljni  in  the  lines, 
he  had  returned  at  night  to  New  York.  Notwith- 
standing their  advantageous  positions  the  Ameri- 
cans were  driven  from  them  all,  and  beaten  out 
of  the  island  on  the  27th  of  August.  W"hen  not 
firing  from  behind  walls  or  trees  or  high  breast- 
works, their  resistance  was  slack  and  contempti- 
ble. A  great  proportion  of  their  left  wing  and 
centre  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  while 
attempting  to  run  away.  Their  right,  under 
Lord  Stirling,  was  equally  panic-stricken  ;  the}', 
however,  maintained  the  contest  with  General 
Grant  until  they  received  news  of  the  total  rout 
of  the  rest  of  their  army.  They  then  abandoned 
their  position,  and  ran  for  their  lives  across  a 
morass  to  Mill  Creek.  It  is  stated  that,  if  Gene- 
ral Grant  had  moved  rapidly  to  the  edge  of  that 
morass,  and  had  secured  the  head  of  a  mill-dam 
over  which  they  escaped,  the  gi'eater  part  of  tliis 
division  must  have  been  either  drowned  or  taken 
prisoner.  But  most  of  them  crossed  the  creek, 
and  thence  continued  their  run  to  Brooklyn.  In 
their  haste,  however,  they  left  their  commander 
behind  them,  for  Lord  Stirling  was  taken  \n-i- 
.«!oner  by  Grant's  division.'  Between  the  British 
right,  under  Clinton,  and  the  Hessians,  a  great 
many  of  the  American  officers  were  taken,  ip- 
chiding  General  Sullivan  and  General  Udell  or 
Woodhull.  The  total  amount  of  jjrisonei-s  was 
10!)7,and  from  1200  to  1500 Americans  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Briti.sh  was  com- 
paratively trifling,  not  exceeding  400  men  and 
officers  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  In  the 
heat  of  the  action  Washington  crossed  over  from 
New  York  to  the  camp  at  Brooklyn,  whence  he 
witnessed  the  confusion  and  headlong  flight  of 
his  troops,  whom,  in  our  opinion,  he  had  most 
unwisely  exposed  to  an  unequal  contest.  He  also 
witnessed  from  that  ill-omened  camp,  the  ardour 
of  the  British  troops,  who  followed  the  American 
fugitives  almost  to  the  foot  of  their  works,  and 
who  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  making 
an  assault  on  their  lines — an  assault  which  ought 
to  have  been  made  before  the  fugitives  recovered 

of  Stirling,  who  had  die<l  without  issue  in  1730.     On  this  lie 
assumed  the  title ;  hut,  his  petition  to  the  king  having  been 
I  referretl  to  the  House  of  Lords,  their  lordshiiK.  in  17tV2,  came 
to  a  resolution  that  he  had  not  made  out  his  cl.aim.     He  still, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  ciU  himself  a  lord,  on  his  own  autho- 
rity, and  was  recognize<l  as  such  by  the  Americin  revolutionists, 
I  whose  cause  he  joined,  .ind  in  whose  army,  on  the  breaking  out 
I  of  the  war,  he  received  a  commission  as  ni.ijor  general. 
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from  their  fatigue  aud  panic.  But  General  Howe 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thought  that  the 
lines  should  be  attacked  by  regular  approaches. 
The  British  army  encamped  that  night  iu  front 
of  the  American  lines ;  and  on  the  following 
morning,  the  28th  of  August,  they  began  to 
break  ground  about  600  yards  from  one  of  the 
redoubts.  They  seemed  to  have  been  so  absorbed 
by  this  tedious  and  laborious  occupation — to  have 
had  their  eyes  so  bent  aud  fixed  upon  the  earth 
and  their  pickaxes,  spades,  and  mattocks — as  to 
have  been  blind  to  everything  else  that  was 
passing;  and  they  kept  digging  their  trenches 
on  one  side,  while  Washington  was  smuggling 
his  forces  out  on  the  other,  and  ferrying  them 
over  East  Kiver  to  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  a  marvellously  thick  fog  con- 
cealed and  favoured  the  American  general's  criti- 
cal operation.  On  the  night  of  the  29tli,  having 
collected  a  number  of  boats,  and  removed  his 
military  stores,  with  part  of  his  provisions  and 
the  lighter  part  of  his  artillery,  he  began  to  em- 
bark his  men.  When  the  party  first  embai'ked 
were  landed  on  the  New  York  side,  the  boats 
returned  for  another ;  and  this  ferrying  occupied 
several  hours,  during  which  Washington,  who 
kept  his  own  person  on  the  New  York  side  of 
the  water,  expected  every  moment  that  General 
Howe  would  burst  through  his  lines  at  Brooklyn, 
and  take  his  men  in  the  rear,  and  that  Lord 
Howe  would  send  some  of  his  ships  up  the  East 
River  to  destroy  their  fragile  boats  and  every 
hope  of  escape  from  Long  Island.  But  the 
high-feeding  English  general  slept  on ;  aud  his 
brother,  the  admiral,  though  not  so  apt  to  doze, 
did  not  move  a  single  ship  or  boat,  and  was  to 
all  appearance  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
on.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  of  negligence,  slow- 
ness, and  stupidity  could  possibly  have  saved  the 
forces— the  half  of  his  army — which  Washington 
had  exposed  on  Long  Island ;  and,  in  point  of 
generalship,  nothing  except  the  British  letting 
them  go,  when  they  were  there,  was  so  miserable 
as  Washington's  sending  the  Americans  to  that 
island.  But  even  after  liis  lucky  escape,  Wash- 
ington found  himself  in  a  very  critical  situation ; 
for  he  not  only  had  a  superior,  and,  to  a  degree, 
a  victorious  force  in  front,  with  a  commanding 
fleet,  but  all  the  country  round  about  him  was 
hostile  to  his  cause.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
Lord  Howe,  the  people  of  Staten  Island  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  joy- 
fully oftered  to  serve  as  volunteers ;  the  people  of 
Long  Island  were  equally  loyal ;  on  both  sides 
the  Hudson — in  New  Jersey,  as  in  New  Yoi-k — 
the  anti- revolutionists  began  to  declai-e  them- 
selves in  vast  nvimbers ;  the  whole  continent,  in- 
deed, between  New  England  and  the  Potomac 
abounded  with  rovalists  or  with  verv  lukewarm 


republicans,  aud  the  city  of  New  York,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  decidedly  hostile  to  congress.  Wash- 
ington felt  that,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  defending  the  impor- 
tant city  for  which  he  had  risked  so  much — even 
to  putting  his  whole  army  in  jeopardy ;  and  on 
the  12tli  of  September,  when  the  British  were 
slowly  inclosing  hini  on  all  sides,  he  evacuated 
New  York  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  carry  ofi^  all  his 
artillery  and  stoies.  But  Howe  had  scarcely 
taken  possession  of  New  York  when  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  out,  apf  arently  proceeding  at  the  same 
moment  from  several  quarters  of  the  town.  A 
number  of  incendiaries  had  stayed  behind  and 
concealed  themselves  in  the  houses,  combusti- 
bles had  been  carefully  prepared,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  a  brisk  gale  of  wind,  these  despera- 
does began  their  work  in  several  places  on  the 
night  of  the  20tl),  about  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when  most  of  the  citizens  and  troops  were  buried 
in  sleep.  But  when  the  spreading  flames  gave 
the  alarm  the  soldiers  were  beat  to  quarters,  de- 
tachments of  sailors  from  the  fleet  were  landed, 
and  after  a  hard  struggle  the  fire  was  stopped, 
though  not  before  it  had  reduced  nearly  a  third 
part  of  that  fair  city  to  ruins.'  Some  of  the  in- 
cendiaries were  caught  in  the  fact,  and  were 
either  despatched  by  the  sword  or  bayonet,  or 
thrown  into  the  flames  they  hael  kindled,  by  the 
infuriated  soldiery.  The  design  was  to  make 
what  Washington  coulel  no  longer  keep  of  no  use 
to  his  enemies ;  and  the  stern  patriotism  antl 
self-devotion  of  the  act  have  been  applauded,  by 
those  who  have  not  sufficiently  reflecteel  that 
these  New  Englanders  were  not  destroying  their 
own  houses  and  property,  but  the  houses  aud 
property  of  another  people  and  a  inval  colony. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  three  British  men- 
of-war  ascended  the  North  River  as  high  as 
Bloomingdale,  and  completely  stopped  the  further 
removal  of  stores  by  water ;  and  on  the  same 
day  Sir  Henry  Clinton  landed  at  a  place  called 
Kijip's  Bay,  on  the  East  River,  about  three  miles 
above  New  York.  Washington  had  thrown  up 
works  at  this  important  point,  but  his  troops 
fled  from  them,  and  swept  away  in  their  flight 
a  whole  column  which  was  sent  to  sustain  them. 
Washington  rode  in  person  to  the  spot,  but  he 
could  not  rally  them ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  another  corps  which  he  brought  up  joined 
the  general  flight,  in  which  he  himself  was 
compelled  to  join,  after  witnessing  the  seizure 
at  Kipp's  Bay  of  all  the  heavy  artillery,  and  a 
large  portion  of  his  baggage,  provisions,  and 
military  stores.     He  was  thus  compelled  to  con- 

'  Among  the  buildings  consumed  was  the  ohl  English  cluu-ch. 
When  the  Americans  stationed  at  Paulus  Hook  saw  the  steeple 
fall,  they  gave  tliree  cheers,  probably  viewing  it  as  a  sign  of 
the  downfall  of  church  as  well  as  state  control. 
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fess,  iu  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  that  new  troops 
and  raw  militia,  notwithstanding  their  high  re- 
publicanism, could  never  stand  against  a  regular 
army,  though  only  royalists  and  mercenai-ies.  He 
clearly  saw  that  the  democratic  principle  and  the 
practice  of  free  election  would  never  do  in  the 
array,  and  that  republicans,  when  they  make 
war,  must  make  it  like  other  people,  and  dis- 
pense with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  personal 
liberty  and  equality.  At  present,  in  spite  of 
various  efforts  made  by  Wa.shington  to  remedy 
the  evil,  there  was  scarcely  any  distinction  be- 
tween platoon  officers  and  privates.  The  New 
Eiiglanders,  the  strength  of  his  army,  were  fana- 
tic asserters  of  equality ;  they  had  been  allowed, 
in  most  instances,  to  elect  their  own  officers,  and 
of  consequence  a  disposition  to  associate  with 
them  on  a  footing  of  equality  wa.s  a  recommen- 
dation of  more  weight,  and  frequently  conduced 
more  to  the  choice  of  officei-s,  than  any  individual 
merit  in  the  persons  chosen.  Hence  the  privates 
acquii'ed  no  habits  of  obedience  and  subordina- 
tion ;  and  hence  also  the  most  disgi-aceful  and 
unmilitary  practices  prevailed  among  the  officers. 
If  we  are  to  believe  other  accounts,  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  New  England  officers  were 
little  better  than  a  set  of  rapacious  pedlers  and 
swindlers. 

Continuing  to  withdraw  his  last  regiments  from 
New  York,  Washington,  after  a  considerable  loss 
in  men,  occupied  works  and  lines  which  nm 
right  across  York  Island,  the  strongest  being  at 
King's  Bridge  and  Fort  Washington.  General 
Howe  left  some  troops  in  the  city,  and  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  marched  up  York  Island, 
and  encamped  in  face  of  Washington's  lines.  On 
the  16th  of  September  there  was  some  skirmish- 
ing in  the  plain  that  lay  between  the  two  camps ; 
and  the  Americans  lost  two  of  their  best  officers. 
Colonel  Knowlton,  of  Connecticut,  and  Major 
Leitch.  Desei-tion  now  became  frequent ;  and  the 
time  was  approaching  when  the  period  of  service 
for  which  most  of  the  Americans  had  ensrafired 
would  expire.  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, wrote  what  was  almost  a  despairing  letter 
10  congress.     It  was  found  already  that  all  the 


boasts  of  the  sons  of  liberty  about  fleeing  to  arms 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  and  fighting  for  their 
country  without  pay  and  reward,  save  such  as 
they  should  acquire  by  establishing  the  most 
free  and  perfect  of  all  independent  governments, 
was  little  more  than  moonshine ;  that,  vnih  some 
exceptions,  the  richer  classes  preferred  staying 
at  home  and  sending  the  poorer  to  fight  for  them  ; 
and  that  the  poor  were  only  to  be  engaged  by 
levy  money  and  good  pay — that  they  must  in  fact 
be  made  soldiers  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  by 
being  soldati,  just  as  if  the}'  were  mere  English  or 
Frenchmen,  paid  by  King  George  or  King  Louis. 
"  Establish  your  army  upon  a  permanent  foot- 
ing," said  Washington,  "and  give  your  officei-s 
good  pay.  This  will  induce  gentlemen  of  charac- 
ter to  engage ;  and  until  the  bulk  of  your  officers 
are  composed  of  such  persons,  you  have  little  to 
expect  from  them.  They  ought  to  have  such 
allowances  as  will  enable  them  to  live  like,  and 
support  the  character  of  gentlemen  ;  and  not  be 
driven  by  a  scanty  pittance  to  the  low  and  dirty 
arts  which  many  of  them  now  practise  to  filch  the 
public  of  more  than  the  difference  of  pay  would 

amount  to  upon  an  anq^le  allowance.' 

With  respect  to  the  men,  nothing  but  a  good 
bounty  can  obtain  them  upon  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment.   .    .   .    I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty 

'  of  giving  it  as  my  ojiiuion,  that  a  good  bounty 
immediately  be  offered,  aided  by  the  j)roffer  of  at 
least  10<)  or  150  acres  of  laud,  a  suit  of  clothes, 

I  and  a  blanket  to  each  non-commissioned  officer 
and  soldier."  As  to  the  militia,  he  added  that  it 
was  a.s.suredly  resting  upon  a  broken  staff  to  jilace 

'  any  dependence  upon  it ;  as  the  militiamen  not 
only  deserted  themselves,  but  were  the  cause  of 
desertion  in  others.  Nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  unless  the  republican  soldiei*s  were 
gi"atified  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  they  would 
be  disposed  to  join  the  royal  army,  and  that 
many  of  them  icere  doing  so  already.  Congress 
then  voted  an  increase  of  pay  and  of  bounty 
mouev,  and  offered  other  advantarres,  immediate 
or  prospective,  which  made  it  more  profitable  to 
serve  under  Washington   than  to  serve  under 

!  Howe." 


'  It  appeaiB  that  it  was  no  very  uncommon  sight  to  see  an 
American  officer  shaving  Ids  own  men.  and  that  too  '"in  tlie 
face  of  characters  of  distinction."  A  captain  was  tried  and 
broken  for  stealing  liis  soldiers'  blankets.  In  some  coqjs,  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  ensigns,  sergeants,  corporals,  drummers,  and 
privates  lived  on  a  common  stock,  and  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Almost  every  vULiiny  and  rascality  was  for  some  time 
practised  witli  impiuiity.  Tlus  state  of  things  drove  many 
gentlemen  frmi  the  service  altogether,  and  made  others  declare, 


more  or  less  publicly,  that  if  they  had  known  what  the  repub- 
lican army  was  to  be,  they  would  never  have  joined  it.  At  the 
same  time  bitter  animt>sitie3  prevailed  between  the  tnwps  from 
the  north  and  those  furnished  by  the  southern  colonies.  One 
ground  of  complaint  was  the  circumstance  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  the  New  Englanders — ever  keen  b.-irgainers — had 
got  more  \y&y  than  was  allowed  the  soldiers  fnim  the  south. — 
Jared  Sparks,  Lift  of  Man  U. 
'  Washington's  Lettfri. 
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Lord  Howe  opens  a  negotiation  with  congress — The  terms  of  peace  refused — Wasliington  retreats  to  the  White 
Plains — He  is  attacked  by  General  Huwe — Strategetic  errors  of  both  generals — "Wasliington  retreats  to  North 
Castle — Lord  Howe  capture.s  Fort  Washington — General  Washington's  difficulty  of  retreating  from  Lord 
Cornwallls — Sir  Guy  Carleton's  succe.sses  in  Canada — He  cons  ructs  a  flotilla,  and  obtains  the  command  of 
the  lakes — He  defeats  the  American  general  Arnold — Courage  of  congress  under  their  reverses — Their  prospect 
of  aid  from  France — American  desertions  to  the  royal  cause — Tl  e  Red  Indians  let  loose — Affairs  in  England — 
The  royal  speech  on  the  American  revolt — Discussion  of  American  affairs  in  parliament — Fresh  grants  of 
parliament  for  the  war — Fires  in  the  dockyard  of  Portsmouth  and  at  Bristol — The  inc  endiary,  John  the  Painter, 
apprehended — Mode  of  his  detection — Account  of  him — Evidei  ce  at  his  trial — His  execution — Abuses  of  tie 
commissariat  brought  before  parliament — Addition  granted  by  parliament  to  the  civil  list — Chatham  moves 
for  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  with  America — The  motion  negatived — Military  proceedings  in  America 
— Washington's  night  attack  on  Lord  Cornwallis  on  tlie  De'aware — Its  success — Washington  attempts  to 
recover  the  Jerseys — He  is  foiled  by  Lord  Cornwallis — Washington's  retreat — His  successful  skirmish — Increase 
of  his  resources  —  He  continues  the  campaign  during  winter —General  Howe's  inactivity — Destruction  of 
American  military  stores — ^Skirmish  at  Danbury,  and  defeat  of  the  British— Lee,  the  American  general,  taken 
prisoner — The  Americans  capture  General  Prescot — Antagonistic  manoeuvres  of  Howe  and  Washington — 
Howe  embarks  for  the  capture  of  Philadelphia— His  succes.sful  attack  on  Washington  at  Braudywine — La 
Fayette's  first  appearance  in  the  American  army  at  Brandywine — His  previous  proceedings  in  the  cause  of 
America — Lord  Cornwallis  takes  possession  of  Philadelphia — Washington's  unsuccessful  attemjit  fo  surprii-.e 
the  British  at  Germantown — Lord  Howe  reduces  Mud  Island — The  Delaware  opened  to  the  British  army  and 
fleet — Movements  of  General  Howe  and  Washington — -Success  of  the  British  in  an  encounter  at  Edgehill — 
Washington's  judicious  plan  of  action  for  the  winter — He  ei^tablishes  a  permanent  encampment  at  Valley 
For'e. 


OED  HOWE,  as  one  of  the  king'.s 
pacificators  or  commissioners,  made, 
immediately  after  the  victory  on 
Long  Island,  another  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  open  a  negotiation.  Con- 
gress appointed  three  of  the  bittex-- 
e.st  enemies  of  Great  Britain — Dr.  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  and  Rutledge — their  committee  to  receive 
the  communications  of  Lord  Howe.  This  trio 
waited  upon  his  lordship  in  Staten  Island,  on  the 
11  til  of  September,  four  days  befox'e  the  British 
army  took  possession  of  New  York.  His  lordship 
received  them  with  great  politeness.  He  assured 
them  that  there  was  every  good  disposition  in  the 
king,  ministry,  and  parliament  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment easy  to  them  ;  and  tliat  to  put  an  end  to 
their  grievances,  the  obnoxious  acts  of  parliament 
would  all  be  revised,  &c.  The  committee  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  to  I'etnrn  to  allegiance  and 
dependence  was  now  impossible ;  and  they  de- 
clared that  the  Americans  had  been  forced  against 
their  will  into  the  war  and  into  the  proclamation 
of  independence.  Lord  Howe  then  put  an  end  to 
the  useless  conference  with  many  exjDressions  of 
grief  and  regret  for  the  horrors  which  must  be  let 
loose  upon  the  land.  The  committee  returned  to 
Philadelphia,'  and  Howe  j^assed  over  to  New 
York,  as    we   have    seen,    driving   Washington 


1  Before  this  interview  at  Staten  Island,  Lord  Howe  had 
written  a  private  letter  to  his  "  worthy  friend  "  Dr.  Franklin, 
to  acquaint  him  of  the  nature  of  his  mission,  to  express  1  is 

Vol.  III. 


before  him  to  the  Hues  he  had  previously  made. 
After  consuming  whole  weeks  in  tlu'owing  up 
entrenchments  to  defend  his  own  lines  and  the 
approaches  to  New  York,  he,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  embarked  a  considerable  part  of  the 
royal  army  in  flat -bottomed  boats,  sent  them 
through  Hurl  Gate  into  the  sound,  and  landed 
them  at  Frog's  Neck,  about  nine  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Washington's  positions,  which  were  thus 
shorn  of  their  strength.  Some  of  the  ships  of 
war  went  still  higher  up  the  North  River,  so  as 
to  cut  off  any  retreat  to  the  Jerseys ;  and  the 
only  road  open  was  one  leading  to  the  New 
England  provinces ;  and  this  road  too  might 
have  been  closed  by  a  more  active  and  skilful 
commander.  Washington,  taking  counsel  from 
his  own  high  courage,  and  forgetting  the  low 
spirit  of  his  troops,  would  have  remained  where 
he  was  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  He  harangued 
his  officers,  and  told  them  they  must  retreat  no 
further,  but  decide  the  fate  of  America  on  that 
ground.  But  General  Lee,  the  deserter,  who  had 
come  up  from  Sullivan  Island  and  the  Carolinas, 
remonstrated  against  this  determination,  pointing 
out  that  the  ground  was  almost  as  bad  as  Long 
Island,  and  that  the  British  would  hem  the  army 
round  with  such  a  chain  of  works  as  would 
reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of   surrendering, 


earnest  desire  to  see  all  differences  accommodated,  &c.  This 
letter  gave  Franklin  the  opportunity  of  insulting  England  and 
sneering  at  the  bonhomie  of  his  lordship. 
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through  famine,  without  fighting  at  all.  Wash- 
ington was  still  obstinate,  but  a  council  of  war 
was  called,  and  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  that 
they  must  decamp  immediately.'  If  General 
Howe  had  landed  at  Pell's  Point  instead  of  Frog's 
Neck,''  the  retreat  would  have  been  almost  im- 
practicable, and  Washington  must  inevitably 
have  lost  all  his  artillery  and  baggage  ;  but  Howe 
did  not  re-embark  his  men  and  collect  them  at 
Pell's  Point  till  the  18th  of  October,  and  thus 
time  was  allowed  the  Americans  to  bring  ofi' 
most  of  their  remaining  military  stores,  and  to 
get  towards  the  open  country  called  the  White 
Plains.  The  English  general's  blunders,  however, 
could  not  excuse  those  committed  by  Wivshington. 
On  the  19th  and  20th  there  was  some  skirmish- 
ing, and  a  sharp  combat  at  a  narrow  pass,  which 
the  Americans  in  vain  attempted  to  defend 
against  the  British.  On  the  21st  Washington 
occupied  some  heights  between  New  Rochelle 
and  the  Hudson  River.  Howe  encamped  in  and 
about  the  village  of  New  Rochelle,  on  tlie  shore 
of  the  sound.  On  the  22d  Washington  fell  back 
to  the  edge  of  White  Plains,  and  put  the  main 
body  of  liis  army  in  a  long  line  of  entrenched 
camps,  e.xtending  from  twelve  to  thirteen  miles, 
on  different  heiglits.  He  thus  placed  the  river 
Bronx  between  him  and  Howe  ;  and  he  presently 
threw  up  some  additional  works  to  strengtlien 
his  line.  When  Wjishington  had  made  himself 
as  sti'ong  as  he  could,  and  had  somewhat  revived 
the  spirits  of  the  Americans  by  a  few  skirmishes, 
in  which  tlieir  use  of  the  ritle  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  country  gave  them  some  trifling  advan- 
tages, Howe,  on  the  28th  of  October,  moved  to 
attack  him  in  two  columns,  the  left  led  by  him- 
self, the  right  by  Clinton.  As  the  British  ad- 
vanced towards  White  Plains,  Clinton's  column 
fell  in  with  several  bodies  of  the  enemy  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  lines  in  great  confusion. 
When  our  troops  arrived  within  three-quiu'ters 
of  a  mile  of  the  American  lines  they  had  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  their  whole  position,  which  was 
strongest  on  the  flanks  and  weakest  in  the  centre. 
If  an  assault  had  been  made  on  the  centre  it 
could  not  have  failed,  and  its  full  success  would 
have  been  absolute  destruction  to  the  American 
army ;  for  Washington  had  so  posted  his  right 
wing  that,  if  cut  off  from  the  centre  and  left, 
it  must  either  have  surrendered  or  have  been 
drowned  in  the  winding  Bronx.  Howe  had  in 
the  fielil  13,tHK)  effective  men  ;  Washington  had 
from  18,000  to  20,000 ;  but  the  greater  piu-t  of 
them  were  not  better  than  a  loose  militia,  and 
their  dismay  and  confusion  was  very  evident  in 
spite  of   their  fortified  lines,  which  on  a  near 


'  Marr/iall 

*  Frog's  Neck  was  an  islaud,  joined  ou  by  a  bridge  wliich  the 
Americans  l)roke. 


approach,  were  not  found  so  formidable  as  they 
appeared  at  a  distance.  When  our  army  came 
in  sight  tl.eir  tents  were  all  standing;  and  the 
hurry  of  sti'iking  them,  and  of  loading  the  wag- 
gons with  the  baggage,  with  the  movement  of 
troops  backward  and  forward  in  evident  uncer- 
tainty of  pui  pose,  pi-esented  an  extraordinary  pic- 
ture of  alarm.'  But  Howe,  instead  of  moving  di- 
rectly on  the  weak  centre,  kept  his  attention  fixed 
on  the  right  wing,  and  on  a  hill  beyond  the  Bronx, 
where  Washington  had  posted  4000  men,  though 
in  that  position  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
supporting,  or  receiving  support  from  the  rest  of 
his  army.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  Howe's 
strange  destiny  to  convert  Washington's  mistakes 
into  benefits  to  the  Americans.  Though  the  force 
beyond  the  river  could  not  reach  him  with  their 
guns,  and  though  two  battalions  with  a  couple 
of  pieces  of  artillery  might  have  prevented  them 
from  recro.'^sing  the  Bronx  to  take  him  in  flank, 
he  directed  the  fii-st  and  chief  effort  of  his  army 
against  that  worthless  position.  He  detached  a 
part  of  hi.^  left  wing ;  the  men  crossed  the  river 
at  a  ford  which  was  entirely  under  the  command 
of  our  cani.on  ;  they  then  mounted  the  hill,  and 
galhmtly  ilrove  the  4000  Americans  from  it.' 
But  then  it  became  necessary  to  sustain  the  troops 
which  liad  taken  possession  of  the  hill ;  and  in  .so 
doing  the  left  and  right  wing  of  our  army  were 
in  a  gi-eat  me;isure  severed  from  one  another. 
Tiiat  night — and  it  was  an  inclement  one — the 
British  troops  lay  on  their  arms.  The  next  day 
they  encamped  with  the  left  wing  on  one  side  of 
the  Bmnx,  and  the  right  on  the  other.  On  the 
30th  Howe  was  reinforced  by  four  T)attaliona 
from  York  Island  and  two  from  Mamaroneck 
Post ;  and  he  then  made  a  disposition  to  attack 
the  enemy's  lines  on  the  following  morning.  But 
during  the  night  it  rained  in  torrents,  and  the 
rain  made  the  faces  of  the  hills  so  slippery,  th.it 
it  was  thought  our  men  would  have  gi'eat  ditli- 
culty  in  mounting  them.  On  the  31st  the  weather 
was  fine  and  the  hill-sides  comparatively  dry. 
Howe  then  resolved  to  make  his  attack  on  the 
morrow ;  but  liis  intention  wa.s  betrayed  by  a 
deserter,  and  before  the  break  of  day  Washing- 
ton evacuated  the  lines,  set  fire  to  all  the  houses 
on  White  Plains,  retreated  in  the  direction  of 
the  Cioton  River,  and  took  up  a  most  advan- 
tageous position  on  the  heights  of  North  Castle, 
where  he  had  previously  thrown  up  strong 
breast- works.  Lord  Howe  did  not  venture  to 
attack  liim  here,  but  returned  instead,  to  reduce 

'  Stedman. 

'  Captain  Harris,  who  was  on  tlie  field,  svivs,  "Tlie  Americana 
behaveti  in  tlie  most  dastardly  manner,  for  though  they  at  first 
made  a  show  of  resistance,  no  sooner  w,is  our  second  brigiu'.e 
orderoil  to  advance,  than  they  gave  way  with  such  precipitation, 
that  they  escaj^ed  to  the  heights  Itchind  before  our  men  coull 
reach  them."— Journal,  in  Liishington's  Life  of  Lord  liarrit. 
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Fort  Wasliington  and  King's  BriLlge,  where  the 
A  mericau  general  luul  left  considerable  forces,  in 
the  rash  hope  that  they  -would  be  able  to  hold 
out   even  though  he  retreated  or  were   beaten. 
The  force  in  Fort  Washington,  and  in  extensive 
entrenchments  round  it,  was  indeed  immense  for 
such  a  service,  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  3000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Macgaw,  a 
brave,  well-educated,  and  skilful  Pennsylvaniau, 
who  had  deserted  the  law  to  follow  the  profession 
of  ai-ms.     The  post  was  most  important  to  the 
royal  ai-my,  as  it  secured  an  intercourse  with  the 
Jersey  shore,   and  in  the  hands  of   the  enemy 
seriously  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  Hud- 
sou  River.    The  fortifications  were  in  good  repair 
— the  situation  was  wonderfully  strong  by  nature 
■ — and  it  was  not  to  be  approached  except  under 
a  heavy  fire.  It  was  the  15th  of  November  before 
the  English  got  their  batteries  in  order  and  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender  on  jiain  of  being 
])ut  to  the  sword.     On  that  very  morning  Wash- 
ington was  in  the  fort,  having  brought  over  some 
leiuforcements from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  instructed  Macgaw  to  de- 
fend the  post  to  the  last  moment  he  withdrew. 
On  the  following  morning  all  the  neighbouring 
heights  were  assaulted  in  different  directions  by 
four  columns  of  British  and  Hessians,  who  had 
hills  to  climb  and  thick  woods  to  force,  rivers  to 
ascend  and  creeks  to  cross.     They  lost  in  killed 
and  w^ounded  800  men ;  but.  Lord  Percy  having 
carried  the  advanced  works,  the  garrison  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  all  who  were  not  killed 
were  taken  prisoners.     Thus  did  Washington  lose 
3000  of  his  best  men.     On  the  18th  of  November, 
Lord  Cornwallis  crossed  the  Hudson  River,  drove 
the  Americans  from  Fort  Lee,  which  was  nearly 
opposite  Fort  Washington,  took  all  their  tents 
standing,  all  their  provisions  and  stores,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  Jerseys  without  opjiosition.    This 
advance  induced  Washington  to  quit  his  post  on 
the  Croton,   and  fall  back   upon  the  Delaware 
River.      Cornwallis  penetrated  to   the  remotest 
))arts  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  being  received 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  rather  as  a  friend 
and  deliverer  than  as  an  enemy.     On  the  24th  of 
November,  being  reinforced  by  two  brigades  of 
English  troops  and  a  battalion  of  Highlanders, 
his  lordship  marched  on  for  Brunswick.  Here  he 
was  ordered  to  halt — an  order  which  is  said  to 
liave  saved  the  panic-struck  and  fleeing  army  of 


'  Lord  Cornwallis  was  a  very  Csesar  in  rapidity  compared  to 
Ills  commander-in  chief  and  some  of  our  methodical  generals. 
His  movements  were  checked  by  Howe.  Captain  Harris,  who 
was  with  the  advancing  column,  could  hardly  understand  why 
tliey  halted  so  frequently.  With  his  usual  good  sense  and 
modesty  he  says,  "  We  pursued  the  enemy  much  too  slowly ; 
but  it  is  not  for  us  subordinates  to  comment  on  the  movements 
of  our  commanders,  of  which  we  are  in  general  very  incompetent 
judges.     Warped  by  passion,  we  consider  only  vis:ble  objects, 


Washington  from  ruin.  Cornwallis  was  within 
two  or  three  marches  of  the  Americans,  whose 
retreat  was  impeded  by  bad  roads  and  heavy 
artillery.  But  his  lordshii)  did  not  receive  orders 
to  advance  till  the  evening  of  the  I6th  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  though  he  marched  from  Brunswick  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  following  morning,  and  arrived 
at  Princetown  in  the  afternoon,  the  last  of  the 
American  rear  had  cleared  out  before  his  arrival.' 
In  headlong  haste,  and  with  extreme  difiiculty, 
the  American  general  led  the  remnant  of  his 
army  to  Trenton,  and  there  began  to  ferry  them 
across  the  Delawai-e.  So  many  had  deserted — 
so  many  had  retired  because  their  term  of  service 
was  uj) — that  he  had  now  scarcely  3000  men,  and 
of  these  a  portion  were  unsteady  militia.  Corn- 
wallis put  his  division  into  winter-quarters  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  the  Hackensack,  and 
nothing  more  was  done  in  this  quarter.  While 
Cornwallis  had  been  advancing  through  the 
Jerseys,  Clinton,  with  the  squadron  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  had  been  sent  along  the  coast  to  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  people  were  enthusiastic  revo- 
lutionists, and  where  aji  American  squadron  had 
been  collected  under  Commodore  Hopkins.  The 
island  was  taken  without  any  difficulty,  for  the 
provincial  troops  fled,  and  Hopkins  retired  up 
Providence  River,  where  he  remained  inactive 
and  useless.  But,  unfortunately,  it  required  a 
considerable  force  to  keep  Rhode  Island,  and 
during  three  years  a  great  body  of  men  was  left 
upon  it  in  perfect  idleness.^ 

On  the  side  of  the  lakes,  the  American  army 
which  had  fled  from  Canada  had  been  equally 
unfortunate  with  that  near  the  Delaware.  We 
left  it  on  the  Isle  anx  Noix,  where  the  Sorel 
issues  from  Lake  Chaniplain,  suffering  from  fever 
and  malaria.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  being  unable  to 
follow  up  his  successes  through  w'ant  of  vessels 
to  cope  with  the  American  flotilla  and  command 
the  lakes.  The  w^ay  in  which  the  wants  were 
supplied  and  the  difiiculty  overcome  afforded  a 
consoling  proof — a  proof  much  reqiiired — that 
all  activity  and  energy  were  not  confined  to  the 
irregular,  self-taught  American  officers.  Thirty 
vessels  were  required  to  give  a  decided  superio- 
rity on  those  waters,  the  access  to  which  by  the 
Sorel  was  impracticable  to  ships,  and  most  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  to  boats  on  account  of  nume- 
rous shallows,  falls,  and  rapids.  The  framework 
of  some  vessels  was  sent  for  to  England,  but  this 

and  forget  tlie  thousand  latent  wheels  by  which  a  great  army 
moves." — Journal.  The  British,  however,  would  not  liave  been 
left  much  behuid  if  the  Americans  had  not  abandoned  the  greater 
part  of  their  artillery.  Harris  in  liis  journal  mentions  that  at 
one  place,  wliere  100  resolute  men  might  have  stopped  our  whole 
army,  they  left  behind  them  thirty-two  guns,  together  with  their 
tents  and  baggage. 

"  Stalman;   Gordon;   liamsai/;   Burke,  in  Annual  Rcgiitcr ; 
Marshall. 
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required  time.  Carleton  therefore  sent  detach- 
ments from  the  king's  ships  stationed  at  Quebec 
with  volunteers  from  the  transports  and  a  corps 
of  artillery — in  all  about  700  men — to  fell  timber 
and  to  occupy  a  favoiu-able  post  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain.  The  keel  and  floor  timbers  of 
the  Inflexible,  a  ship  of  300  tons,  which  had  been 
laid  at  Quebec,  were  taken  to  jjieces,  carried  over 
to  St.  John's,  and  laid  down  again  at  a  corner  of 
tlie  lake  where  a  little  dockyard  was  improvised ; 
thirty  long  boats,  many  large  batteaux  or  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  and  a  gondola  of  thirty  tons, 
were  carried  up  to  the  spot,  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  being  dragged  up  the  shoals  and  rapids 
<if  the  river  Sorel  at  an  extraordinary  expense 
of  human  labour;  Lieutenant  Schanck,  an  officer 
wlio  possessed  gi-eat  mechanical  ingenuity,  super- 
intended the  woi'ks  at  the  dockyard,  where  tim- 
l>er  which  had  been  growing  in  the  forest  in  the 
morning,  was  turned  into  pai't  of  a  ship  before 
night.  In  twenty-eight  days  from  the  relaying 
her  keel,  the  Inflexible  wjis  launched,  rigged, 
armed  with  eighteen  twelve-pounders,  and  equip- 
ped for  .service;  two  schooners,  the  Maria  and 
Carleton,  were  put  together  with  equal  rapidity ; 
and  the  flotilla  was  eom|)leted  by  the  Lnifal  C'on- 
<v/"^  gondola,  tlie  Thualer,  a  kind  of  flat-bottomed 
raft  carrying  twelve  heavy  guns  and  two  howit- 
zers, and  twenty-four  boats  armed  each  with  a 
field-piece  or  carriage-gun.  The  whole  thing 
seemed  like  magic !  In  a  few  weeks  the  British, 
from  not  having  a  single  boat,  had  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  sweep  the  Lakes  C'hanijilain  and  George 
from  end  to  end.'  Before  these  jireparations  were 
made,  the  Americans  had  quitted  the  Isle  aux 
Noix  and  travei-sed  the  lake  for  Crown  Point, 
(.'ongress  had  voted  that  Genei-al  Gates  should 
take  the  command  of  that  northern  army,  and 
that  he  should  be  reinforced  with  6000  militia. 
But  men  no  longer  marched  willingly  in  that 
(lii'ection.  If  any  cff'orts  wore  niado  to  increase 
the  shii)ping,  they  had  failed  ;  fur  at  tiiis  moment 
the  Americjins  had  only  fifteen  small  vessels  on 
(he  lake,  carrying  in  all  ninety-six  guns,  fourteen 
of  which  were  eighteen -pounders,  twenty-three 
twelves,  and  the  rest  six  and  four  pounders. 
The  command  of  the  squadron,  at  the  instance  of 
Washington,  was  given  toArnold,  the  real  hero  of 
the  Canada  expedition.  No  time  was  lost  by  the 
British  in  seeking  this  brave  and  active  enemy, 
and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  himself  embarked  with  the 
squadron — the  strangest  squadron  that  ever  Eng- 
lish sailor  had  seen.  Captain  I'ringle  was  com- 
modore, with  his  pennant  on  the  Inflexible;  and 
among  those  young  officers  who  were  appointed 
to  the  Carleton  schoonei",  was  one  who  was  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  most  distingui.shed 
of  British  naval  commanders — this  was  Edward 
'  See  map  vol.  iii.  \x\go  573. 


Pellew,  then  a  midshipman,  afterwards  Admiral 
Viscount  Exmouth.  On  the  llth  of  October 
they  discovered  Arnold  with  his  fifteen  vessels 
drawn  up  in  a  strong  line  across  the  passage  be- 
tween Isle  Yalcour  and  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake. 

American  writers  have  not  a  breath,  or  a 
flourish  of  the  pen,  to  bestow  on  Arnold's  brilliant 
performance  on  the  two  days  of  hard  fighting 
which  ensued ;  but  it  appears,  from  English  au- 
thorities, that  his  conduct  was  truly  heroic,  and 
that  he  fought  on,  with  his  wonted  intrepidity, 
when  most  of  his  ves-sels  had  run  from  him  and 
abandoned  him.'^  Not  a  republican  was  left  either 
on  the  waters  or  on  the  shores  of  Champlain. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  royalists  might,  and 
ought  to  have,  at  once,  retaken  Ticonderoga. 
What  remains  unquestionable  is,  that  the  con- 
ception and  management  of  the  lake  campaign 
were  beautiful  things  in  war ;  and  that  Cai'letou 
displayed  as  much  hxmianity  as  bravery. 

Though  the  easy  and  comfortable  confidence  of 
many  of  its  members  that  the  contest  would  be 
soon  decided  bj'  the  victory  of  American  arms 
was  materially  shaken,  the  geneml  cpngress,  as  a 
body,  remained  firm  and  hojieful ;  for  they  knew 
that  the  chances  would  turn  much  in  their  favour 
when  the  English  army  ventured  into  the  interior 
of  the  country ;  and  they  also  knew  that  exten- 
sive foreign  aid  and  co-o]ieration  were  prejiaring 
for  them.  While  Washington  was  being  diiveu 
from  post  to  post,  they  occupied  themselves  in 
completing  their  republican  constitution.'  Tlie 
advance  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  through 
the  Jei-se^'s,  obliged  them  to  flee  from  Philadel- 
phia to  a  safer  place ;  but  when  re-assembled  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  20th  of  December,  they  be- 
trayed no  despondency,  or  any  lack  of  spirit, 
which  must  have  proved  fatal  to  their  whole 
cause.  Convinced  that  Wa.shington  in  the  field, 
and  as  an  experienced  soldier,  was  more  compe- 
tent to  the  management  of  an  army,  and  of  the 
means  of  recruiting  it,  than  a  set  of  lawyei's, 
traders,  and  j)lanters,  they  materially  enlarged 
his  military  jiowei-s,  supplied  him  with  money, 
and  empowered  him  to  raise  fresh  levies  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  regiments.  Their  committee 
of  foreign  con-espondence  laboured  night  and 
day,  neglecting  no  argument,  and  scarcely  any 
temptation,  to  induce  France  and  Spain  to  espouse 
their  quarrel  openly,  and  threaten  England  with 
invasion,  while  so  large  a  part  of  her  forces  were 
eiifrafjed  in  that  distant  war.     To  men  who  had 

-  Slftlmnii;  Ostler,  Li/f  of  Admiral  Viieount  Ermouth,  London, 
\b.i5.  During  Carleton's  stay  at  Crown  Point,  young  Pellew 
ne.irly  succeede*!  in  capturing  Arnold. 

'  On  the  4th  of  October  they  est:iblished  articles  of  confedera- 
tion .ind  perjietu.il  nnion  between  the  several  states.  These 
•articles  were  a  supplement  to,  and  extension  of  the  declaration 
of  independence. 
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so  committed  themselves,  everything  seemed  pre- 
ferable to  a  return  to  allegiance.  It  was  for- 
mally discussed  in  congress,  whetlier  tlieir  com- 
missioners at  Versailles  should  not  be  authorized 
to  transfer  to  France  the  same  command  or  mono- 
poly of  their  trade  which  Great  Britain  had  pos- 
sessed. This  was  relinquished  as  too  extreme  a 
measure,  and  as  striking  a  mortal  blow  at  most  of 
the  leading  arguments  they  had  used  with  the  people 
in  favour  of  independence}  But  the  cooler  and 
more  astute  heads  represented  that  if  France 
would  venture  into  the  war  at  all,  it  would  not  be 
through  any  treaty,  compact,  or  promise  of  theirs, 
but  merely  out  of  her  old  rivalry  and  hatred  of 
England.  This  was  the  political  philosophy  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  now  preparing  to 
go  to  Pai'is  as  chief  negotiator.  They  expected, 
if  they  could  only  maintain  the  struggle  a  little 
longer,  that  half  of  the  powers  of  Euroj^e,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  greatness,  and  anxious  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire,  would, 
"  in  sound  policy,  interfere  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  conquest  of  the  United  States." - 

They  were  not  guilty  of  that  folly  in  politics 
of  trusting  to  the  generous  passions  and  amiable 
feelings  of  courts  and  cabinets:  they  appealed  to 
the  worst  passions  and  to  the  most  selfish  feelings; 
and  with  what  success  we  shall  soon  see.  Yet  the 
congress  had  scarcely  left  Philadelphia  for  Balti- 
niore,  when  the  large  majority  of  Philadelphians, 
who  had  opposed  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  who  had  unwillingly  recognized  the  signature 
of  their  delegates,  which  had  not  been  obtained 
Avithout  a  trick,  began  openly  to  declare  for  the 
royal  cause.  Several  of  their  leading  men  went 
over  to  the  commissioners.  Lord  Howe  and  Gene- 
ral Howe,  at  New  York ;  and,  as  those  who 
stayed  behind  in  Philadelphia  were  heartily 
joined  by  the  peace-loving  Quakers,  they  hindered 
the  execution  of  an  order  for  fortifying  the  city. 
Most  of  the  towns  of  the  two  Jersey's,  moreover, 
sent  deputations  to  the  king's  commissioners,  and 
expressed  their  anxiety  for  the  return  of  peace 
and  order,  through  the  channel  of  submission 
and  conciliation.' 

In  one  particular  the  advice  of  the  secretary- 
at-wai',  Lord  Barrington,  had  been  followed. 
Our  establishments  for  the  management  of  affairs 
with  the  Indians  were  withdrawn,  and  the  red 
men  were  left  to  adopt  their  own  course  against 
the  back  settlements  of  the  colonies,  which,  year 
after  year,  had  kept  encroaching  on  their  hunting- 
grounds.  The  fiercest  animosities  had  long  ex- 
isted between  these  incompatible  neighbours ; 
and  the  white  Americans  liad  adopted,  at  an 
early  period,  and  continued  to  retain  the  princi- 


'  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,   as  cited  by  Marshall ;   Life  of 
Wtshington.  -  See  papers,  in  Almon's  Remembrancer. 

^  Annual  Register;  Almon's  Re  membra  wer;  Gordon;  Stedman. 


pie  that  the  red  men  were  to  be  treated  like 
beasts  of  prey,  which  can  never  be  tamed,  but  may 
be  exterminated.  As  the  Indians  were  accurate 
accountants  in  matters  of  blood,  and  held,  as  the 
most  sacred  part  of  their  religion,  that  they  were 
bound  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  kindred  and 
tribe,  the  effect  of  this  exterminating  sj'stem  was 
terrible.  Our  agents  had  scarcely  been  withdrawn 
when  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  resolved  to  ravage 
the  back  territories  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  to  carry,  if  possible,  fire  and  the  toma- 
hawk into  the  interior  of  these  colonies.  Our 
agents  warned  the  well-affected  to  remove  their 
persons  and  property,  and  they  then  encouraged 
the  Indians  to  do  what  would  certainly  have 
been  done  without  their  encouragement. 

We  return  to  England,  where  the  minds  of  all 
men  were  absorbed  by  the  momentous  struggle. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  it  had  been  dis- 
covered not  only  that  many  of  the  American 
privateers  were  French  shi]is,  which  had  taken 
out  papers  and  commissions  from  the  government 
of  the  revolution,  with  few  or  no  American  sea- 
men on  board ;  but  also  that  France,  and  Spain 
as  well,  were  fitting  out  great  armaments,  and 
were  allowing  the  American  privateers,  or  the 
vessels  with  American  commissions,  to  sell  their 
prizes  in  their  ports.  Sixteen  more  ships  of  the 
line  were  thereupon  put  in  commission  by  our 
government,  who  issued  proclamations  augment- 
ing bounty  money  to  seamen,  recalling  all  British 
sailors  that  were  in  foreign  service,  and  laying 
an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  provisions. 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  31st  of  October. 
In  concluding  the  speech  from  the  throne,  his 
majesty  said  :  "In  this  arduous  contest  I  can  have 
no  other  object  but  to  promote  the  true  interests 
of  all  my  subjects.  No  peoj^le  ever  enjoyed  more 
happiness,  or  lived  imder  a  milder  government, 
than  those  now  revolted  provinces :  the  improve- 
ments in  every  art  of  which  they  boast  declare  it ; 
their  numbers,  their  wealth,  their  strength  by  sea 
and  land,  which  they  think  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  make  head  against  the  whole  power  of 
the  mother  country,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  it. 
My  desire  is  to  restore  them  to  the  blessings  of 
law  and  liberty,  equally  enjoyed  by  every  British 
subject,  which  they  have  fatally  and  desperately 
exchanged  for  all  the  calamities  of  war  find  the 
ai-bitraiy  tyranny  of  their  chiefs."  Tlie  addresses 
in  both  houses  brought  on  violent  debates,  in 
which  the  animosity  of  party  was  far  more  dis- 
cernible than  anything  else.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  Geoi-ge  "Washington  was  lauded  as  a 
spirited,  hospitable,  unambitious  country  gentle- 
man. The  President  Hancock  was  described  as 
a  plain,  honest  merchant,  of  fair  character  and 
considerable  substance  in  Boston ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  leaders  in  congress  were  represented  as 
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simple-miuded,  uuspeculative  people,  avIio,  uutil 
very  lately,  had  abhorred  levelling  and  republican 
priuci])les.  It  was  maintained — it  was  solemnly 
averred  and  sworn  to — that  the  revolutionary 
leaders  had  practised  no  arts,  no  trickeiy,  no 
subterfuges,  no  oppression  upon  any  part  of  their 
countrymen — that  thei-e  had  been  no  coercion 
anywhere — that  the  revolution  had  sprung  from 
the  spontaneous  and  universal  feeling  of  the  colo- 
nies. Lord  North  and  Lord  George  Germaine 
defended  the  speech  in  all  its  parts,  and  went 
farther  in  attributing  or  insinuating  a  direct 
share  in  its  composition  to  the  king  than  it  was 
usual  for  ministers  to  do.  Lord  North,  in  his 
quiet  way,  told  some  of  the  opposition  declaimers 
that,  if  they  were  members  of  the  new  American 
legislature,  they  could  not  have  ventured  with 
impunity  to  make  so  fi-ee  with  the  jn-esident  and 
the  absolute  majority  of  congi'e.ss  a.s  they  were 
doing  with  the  sovereign,  the  ministers,  and  par- 
liamentary majority  of  this  country  !  Efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  great  orator  to  the  charge  ; 
but  Chatham's  gout  had  not  improved  witli  ad- 
vancing age,  and  little  could  be  got  from  him 
beyond  a  declaration  that  he  continued  in  tlie 
same  sentiments  with  regard  to  America,  which 
he  had  always  professed,  and  which  stood  fully 
exphiined  in  his  ]irovisioual  act;  that,  unless 
elfectual  measures  were  speedily  taken  for  re- 
conciling the  colonies,  he  was  fully  ]>ersuadeil 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  France  would  set  her 
foot  on  English  ground  ;  although,  at  the  present 
moment,  her  jjulicy  might  probably  be  to  wait 
some  time,  in  order  to  see  England  more  deeply 
engaged  in  this  ruinous  war,  against  herself,  in 
America;  as  well  as  to  prove  how  far  the  Ameri- 
cans, abetted  by  France  imlirectly  only,  might 
be  able  to  make  a  stand,  before  she  took  an  open 
part,  by  declaring  war  against  England.  It  re- 
quired no  superlnmian  sagacity  to  arrive  at  the 
latter  conclusion,  which  was  familiar  by  lliis 
time  to  the  whole  nation.  Tlie  ministerial  ma- 
jorities continued  to  be  very  large.  For  the  ex- 
penses of  the  navy  £3, 20."), 505  were  freely  voted. 
The  uvuuber  of  seamen  was  raised  to  45,000. 
The  army  estimates  were  about  £3,000,000,  ex- 
ilusive  of  extras,  and  some  new  contracts  with 
the  German  princes  for  more  men  to  serve  in 
America. 

During  the  Christmas  recess  the  public  mind 
was  dreadfully  agitated  by  the  strange  and  mys- 
terious performances  of  an  incendiary.  On  the 
7th  of  December  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  rope- 
liouse  in  his  majesty's  dockyard  at  Portsmouth, 
jiiul  threatened  destruction  to  everything  there. 
]>y  timely  exertion  it  was  got  under,  and  it  pjissed 
fur  an  accident  till  the  15tli  of  Jaiuiary,  when  Mr. 
Iviiesell,  one  of  the  under-clerks  of  the  dockyard, 
Laving  occa-sion  to  niove  some  hemj)in  the  hemj>- 


room,  discovered  a  machine  and  combustible  ma- 
terials, evidently  placed  there  bj'  design.  This 
awoke  and  confirmed  the  worst  susj)icions ;  and 
as,  some  weeks  before,  a  sullen  and  silent  man 
had  been  seen  loitering  about  the  yard,  the  as- 
sembled workmen  instantly  conceived  that  he 
must  be  the  incendiary.  As  he  was  a  jiainter 
by  trade,  they  called  him  John  the  Painter ;  but 
nothing  more  was  known  of  him,  and  on  search- 
ing Portsmouth  and  the  neighbourhood  no  such 
person  could  be  found.  In  the  meantime  other 
fires  broke  out  in  various  places,  and  six  or  seven 
warehouses  were  consumed  on  the  quay  at  Bristol, 
close  on  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm,  which  was 
nearly  dry  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  which 
was  at  the  moment  crowded  with  ship])ing  that 
narrowly  escaped  destruction.  A  cry  of  indig- 
nation, horror,  and  alarm  ran  through  the  land, 
that  American  incendiaries  had  stolen  into  the 
country,  and  would  spread  fire  and  devastation 
in  every  part  of  it.  While  people  were  in  this 
agitated  state,  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  active  of  all  our  magistrates,  found 
some  means  to  trace  this  John  the  Painter,  and 
to  identify  him  with  a  ffllow  who  had  been  ap- 
prehended at  Odiham,  in  llanq)shire,  for  a  burg- 
lary, about  the  beginning  of  February.  lie  was 
brought  up  to  Ijondon  for  examination.  The 
fellow  behaved  with  perfect  conijiosure,  boldness, 
and  cunning ;  and,  thougli  several  times  interro- 
gated by  membei-s  of  the  privy  council,  by  some 
of  the  lords  of  tlie  admiralty,  and  other  officei-s 
belonjriuir  to  that  boju'd,  he  was  neither  discon- 
certed  nor  embarrassed,  and  lie  could  never  be 
driven  to  answer  any  question  that  tended,  how- 
ever indirectly,  to  criminate  him.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  he  had  passed  some  time  in  the 
most  combustible  of  the  American  colonies ;  and 
thereupon  it  was  determined  to  set  another  pain- 
ter, wlio  had  likewi.se  been  in  America,  to  cir- 
cumvent and  entrap  him.  This  scheme  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Earl  Temple,  who 
thought  that  we  could  not,  and  ought  not  to 
stand  upon  punctilios  in  so  vital  a  matter.  Bald- 
win, the  travelled  painter  selected  for  the  busi- 
ness, did  it  with  great  address.  Being  put  in 
the  same  ward  with  John  the  Painter,  he  pre- 
tended to  sympathize  in  his  misfortunes,  and  to 
hold  princijiles  similar  to  his  own;  he  spoke 
of  his  travels  in  America,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  fellowship  and  free  communion, 
whether  among  educated  or  half-educated  men, 
than  their  having  been  over  the  same  ground  in 
disUmt  countries.  By  this  freemasonry  of  travel- 
lers, and  by  his  other  ingenious  arts,  Baldwin 
thoroughly  outwitted  the  crafty  incendiary,  and 
in  about  fifteen  days  led  him  to  disclose  the  whole 
of  his  .secret  history.  Imjilicit  reliance  can  scarcely 
be  i)laced  on  the  evidence  of  a  man  capable  of 
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such  work,  auJ  Baldwin  had  too  cunning  and  low 
a  mind  not  to  be  suspected  of  some  little  exagge- 
ration; nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  details  that 
admitted  of  proof  to  be  found  in  this  country  wei-e 
in  a  remarkable  degree  corroborated  by  other  wit- 
nesses, who  were  removed  from  any  suspicion  of 
collusion,  invention,  or  exaggeration.  According 
to  Baldwin,  tlie  incendiary  told  him  that  his  real 
name  was  James  Aitken,  that  he  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  and  bred  a  house -painter,  and  that  a 
spirit  of  rambling  and  a  profligate  habit  of  life  had 
led  him  into  many  countries  and  through  many 
strange  adventures.  To  gratify  his  roving  dis- 
position, and  probably  to  eseajie  the  consequences 
of  his  crimes,  he  shipped  himself  for  America, 
continued  there  two  or  three  years,  and  travelled 
on  foot  through  several  of  the  colonies,  at  a  time 
when  political  frenzy  and  animosity  against  Eng- 
land were  at  their  highest.  There  and  then 
the  renegade,  the  fugitive  from  the  gallows,  com- 
menced politician  and  reformer  of  abuses,  and 
conceived  the  notion  of  serving  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  checking  the  monstrous  tyi'anny  of  King 
George,  by  burning  our  shipping  and  our  princi- 
pal trading  cities  and  towns.  Leaving  America, 
in  March,  1775,  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
had  several  interviews  with  Silas  Deane,  the 
agent  of  congress,  who  was  travelling  Europe, 
like  another  John  of  Procida,  in  search  of  ene- 
mies to  Great  Britain.  Silas  Deane,  we  know, 
was  at  the  time  in  very  close  relations  with  the 
leaders  of  the  war  party  in  France  ;  and  Choiseul, 
the  head  manager  of  a  similar  burning  plot 
which  Lord  Rochefort  had  discovered  in  1764, 
was  now  again  in  office,  and  as  anxious  for  a  war 
with  England  as  ever  he  had  been.  According 
to  Baldwin,  the  incendiary  told  him  that  Silas 
Deane  had  given  him  some  money ;  had  en- 
couraged him  to  set  fire  to  the  dockyards  at 
Portsmouth,  Plymoiith,  Woolwich,  and  Chat- 
ham, as  the  best  means  of  distressing  Great 
Britain  ;  had  promised  to  reward  him  according 
to  the  service  he  should  do  the  American  cause ; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  what  should  follow,  had  given' 
him  a  recommendation  to,  and  bills  upon  a  mer- 
chant in  London,  to  the  amount  of  ^300,  which 
bills,  however,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  binni 
in  order  to  prevent  a  discovery.  Following  the 
same  evidence  we  find  it  stated  that,  after  con- 
cluding his  bargain  with  Silas  Deane,  he  pro- 
cured a  French  passport  (which  he  was  sorry  to 
say  he  had  left  at  Portsmouth  with  other  things 
in  a  bundle),  and  came  over  to  Dover  ;  that  at 
Canterbuiy  he  contrived  the  machine  which  had 
been  found  in  the  hemp-house  at  Portsmouth, 
and  got  involved  in  a  quarrel  about  politics  with 
a  dragoon ;  that  on  leaving  Canterbury  he  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  Portsmouth,  and  began  to 
compound  and  prepare  his  combustibles ;  that  he 


quarrelled  with  his  landlady  on  account  of  the 
interruption  she  gave  him  in  these  occupations, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  another  lodging,  as  she 
forcibly  turned  him  out  of  her  house;  that  he 
easily  got  into  the  dockyard,  and  was  even  locked 
up  one  day  in  the  hemp-room ;  that,  finding  a 
difficulty  in  lighting  his  matches,  he  had  pur- 
chased other  matches  of  a  woman  in  the  town  ; 
and  that,  when  his  machine  had  been  effectually 
placed  and  the  fire  was  breaking  out,  he  took 
his  departure  from  Portsmouth  in  a  country- 
woman's cart,  often  looking  back  at  the  flames, 
with  the  hope  that  the  conflagration  would  spread 
and  answer  the  end  proposed.  A  boy,  who  had 
made  a  canister  or  part  of  the  machine  for  him 
at  Canterbury,  was  produced  at  his  trial,  which 
took  place  at  the  Winchester  assizes,  and  swore 
to  the  article  found  in  the  hemp-room  and  to  the 
person  of  the  prisoner ;  the  dragoon  whom  he  had 
quarrelled  with  at  Canterbury — the  woman  at 
whose  house  he  had  lodged  at  Portsmouth — the 
man  who  had  let  him  out  of  the  rope-house — the 
various  persons  who  had  seen  him  in  the  dock- 
yard— the  woman  who  had  sold  him  the  matches — 
the  woman  who  had  taken  him  up  in  her  cart  in  his 
flight  from  Portsmouth — and,  lastly,  the  bundle 
he  had  left  behind  him,  in  which  was  his  French 
passport,  with  other  articles  which  had  been  men- 
tioned by  Baldwin — were  all  produced  against 
him,  and  formed,  altogethei',  a  long  and  sti'ong 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

Theie  was  no  doubt  left  on  any  mind  either  as 
to  his  guilt,  or  as  to  his  connection  with  Silas 
Deane.  But,  after  sentence  the  prisoner  con- 
fessed to  some  naval  officers  and  others,  that  the 
substance  of  most  of  what  Baldwin  had  deposed 
as  his  previous  revelation  to  him  was  true — that 
he  had  indeed  applied  to  Silas  Deane,  who  told 
him  when  the  work  was  done  he  should  be  re- 
warded— that,  after  setting  fire  to  the  rope-yard  at 
Portsmouth, he  had  come  up  to  London  and  waited 
on  Dr.  Bancroft,  an  American,  to  whom  he  had 
a  verbal  recommendation  from  Silas  Deane — 
that  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  and 
the  day  following  met  him  at  a  coffee-house, 
and  told  him  he  would  do  all  the  harm  he  could 
to  this  kingdom — that  the  doctor  did  not  ap- 
prove of  his  conduct,  yet,  upon  being  pressed  not 
to  inform  against  him,  the  doctor  promised  him 
he  would  not.  He  confessed  that  he  had  twice 
attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  dockyard  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  had  set  fire  to  the  warehouses  at 
Bristol,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  deposit  his 
combustibles  on  board  of  some  ship ;  that  he  hail 
committed  various  robberies,  some  a  long  time 
ago,  and  some  quite  recently;  that  he  had  en- 
listed in  and  deserted  from  two  regiments,  and 
that  he  had  lived  and  travelled  in  America  as 
stated.     On  the  10th  of  March  (1777)  he  was 
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carried  from  Wmchester  jail  to  Portsmouth  dock- 
gate,  and  there  hanged  on  a  gallows  sixty  feet 
high.  Silas  Deane  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  but  he 
was  soou  afterwai'ds  regularly  appointed  by  con- 
gress their  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  at 
Paris."  He  gave  other  and  ample  proofs  that 
his  hostility  to  England  was  under  no  control  of 
conscience  or  of  decencv. 

A  series  of  debates  took  place  on 
abu.ses  in  the  commissariat,  in  the 
chartering  of  transports,  in  the  contracts  for  sup- 
plying the  troops  in  America  with  provisions, 
rum,  &c.^  Many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— ruby-faced  gentlemen,  who  sat  on  the  mi- 
nisterial side  of  the  house,  sometimes  speaking 
of  king  and  country,  but  always  voting  with  the 
treasury  bench — had  been  allowed  to  get  profit- 
able coutraet-! ;  profitable  to  them,  but  slow  death 
to  the  poor  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  to  eat 
their  meagre,  sapless  beef,  their  carrion  pork,  and 
their  mouldy  biscuits.  The  opposition  affirmed 
that,  both  at  Boston  and  since,  our  brave  .soldiers 
had  been  destroyed  by  unwholesome  provisions. 
Nor  was  this  pai-ty  invention  or  exaggeration ; 
the  monstrous  evil  existed,  as  it  had  done  for 
ages,  and  as  it  notoriously  continues  to  exist  at 
the  present  day.  Another  violent  debate  took 
place  on  account  of  an  unexpected  demand  made 
by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  for  more  money  ;  and 
Lord  North  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this 
combat,  and  from  a  sevei'e  tit  of  illness,  when  he 
was  com])elled — on  the  9th  of  April — to  deliver 
a  message  from  the  king,  asking  for  an  increase 
to  the  civil  list.  He  stated  that  his  majesty  had 
again  been  obliged  to  incur  debts  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  £600,000,  and  that  he  relied  on 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his  faitliful  commons 
for  enabling  him  to  discharge  these  debts,  and 
for  some  further  pi-ovision  for  the  better  support 
of  his  household  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  crown.  His  hadship  then  laid  before  tlie 
house  a  number  of  accounts  which  had  been  sent 
down  with  the  me.'^sage,  and  which  went  to  pro\e 
that  the  king  had  been  a  loser  by  his  sun-ender 
of  the  hereditary  revenue  and  his  bargain  with 
parliament  at  his  accession  in  1760.  As  the  de- 
mands upon  the  public  purse  had  been  so  exces- 
sive, and  seemed  so  likely  to  keep  on  the  increase, 
a  loud  outcry  was  raised.  On  one  division  the  very 
unusual  number  of  114  voted  against  the  minis- 
terial majority  of  281.  After  this  division,  the 
house,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  passed  two  re- 
solutions:— 1.  That  the  sum  of  £618,340  should 
be  granted  to  enable  his  majest}'  to  pay  his  debts. 
2.  That  the  sum  of  £100,000  a-year,  over  and 
above  the  sum  already  fixed  (of  £800,000  a-year), 

'  He  left  Paris  to  try  his  diplomatic  talents  at  Florence, 
Venice,  Naples,  <tc  ,  in  the  month  of  March,  n  few  ila\s  liefi  re 
the  j)j\inter  «j»s  hanged  at  Portsnioutli 


should  be  gi'anted  for  the  better  support  of  his 
majesty's  household,  &c. 

On  the  7th  of  May  more  money  was  asked  in 
the  commons,  for  the  insatiable  Landgrave  of 
Hesse.  This  was  too  much  even  for  the  country 
gentlemen ;  and  such  of  them  as  were  still  in 
town  expressed  their  disapprobation  in  strong 
terms.  The  resolution  to  pay  was  nevertheless 
carried  in  the  committee  of  supply,  though  only 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-eight  to  twenty-eight. 
When  the  report  was  brought  up  the  next  day, 
the  debate  was   renewed,  and   the  report   was 

[  finally  agi-eed  to  only  by  fifty  against  forty-two. 
But  there  was  one  more  grand  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  affairs  of  America.  On 
the  30th  of  May,  the  lords  being  summoned  on 

I  purpose,  Chatham  went  to  the  house  to  move  an 
address  to  his  majesty  for  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.     He  was  in  a  weak  state  of 

j  health,  but  he  spoke  with  all  his  former  fire — 
his  eloquence,  like  some  other  men's  poetry,  im- 
proving with  age.   It  was,  as  it  always  had  been, 

'  better  than  his  political  pliilosophy,  for  he  main- 

I  taiued  even  now  that  the  Americans  might  be 
reclaimed  by  concessions  on  our  part.  The  idea 
of  their  independence  was  as  odious  and  horrible 
to  his  imagination  as  ever.  England  must  keep 
the  Suites  in  her  dependency  or  perish.  Siie 
could  only  keep  them  by  acknowleilging  herself 
the  aggressor,  and  by  removing  at  once  all  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained.     He  was 

I  answered  or  op]>osed  by  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Weymouth,  and  tl;e 

'  Archbishoj)  of  York,  who  all  maintained  that  a 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  with  absolute  in- 

1  dependence,  was  the  primary  object  of  the  Ame- 
ricjm  congress,  and  the  end  at  which  that  party 

'  had  been  aiming  for  many  years ;  that  conces- 
sions on  our  part  would  now  be  not  merely  use- 
less, but  ridiculous,  degrading,  and  encouraging 
to  their  designs;  and  that  such  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  weakness  would  assuredly  draw  down 
tijion  us  the  contem]it  of  our  friends  and  the 
attacks  of  our  foes,  who  would  believe  us  to  be 
too  weak  and  spiritless  even  to  defend  our  own 
soil  and  our  own  homes.  Lord  Lyttletou  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  Chatham's  despon- 
dency—  despondency  in  one  who  had  formerly 
inspii'ed  the  whole  nation  with  the  most  exalted, 
warlike,  and  heroic  feelings.  Lyttleton  asked  in 
what  was  the  state  of  America  calculated  to  make 
Britain  despair  of  reducing  her  to  her  former 
obedience?  Anarchy,  he  said,  prevailed  there, 
with  treachery,  cruelty,  and  oppression  jiractised 
on  the  loyal  party ;  every  law  was  trampled  un- 
der foot  by  an  ambitious  faction ;  every  prison 
was  filled  with  those  who  would  not  join  the 
scheme  of  congress,  and  other  loyal  Americana 
were  driven   into  exile  and  despoiled  of   their 
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proi^erty :  but  this  could  uot  last — this  state  of 
anarchy  would  swallow  up  those  who  had  made 
it.  He  reminded  Lord  Chatham  aud  the  other 
peers  in  opjjositiou  how  often  they  had  denied 
the  probability  or  possibility  of  a  declaration  of 
independence ;  aud  how  often  they  had  declared 
that,  if  it  should  ever  happen,  they  would  be  the 
first  in  endeavouring  to  compel  the  Americans 
to  renounce  the  fatal  scheme  and  return  to  their 
duty.  A  murmur  ran  through  the  house  that 
Chatham  was  doing  his  best  to  encourage  the 
Americans  and  discourage  the  people  of  England. 
Upon  the  question  being  put,  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  ninety -nine  against 
twenty-eight.  On  the  6th  of  June  his  majesty 
prorogued  parliament,  with  thanks  to  the  com- 
mons for  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  they  had  dis- 
played in  granting  large 
and  extraordinary  sup- 
plies ;  and  with  the 
expression  of  the  hope 
that,  under  the  Divine 
providence,  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  his  great 
forces  would  end  the 
war  in  the  present  cam- 
paign. 

But  before  the  royal 
speech  was  delivered 
some  unlucky  events 
had-  occurred  in  the 
seat  of  war.  As  the 
detachment  which  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  led 
through  the  Jerseys  in 
pursuit  of  Washington 
lay  in  winter- quarters 
on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  many  of  the 
British  officers  got  leave 

of  absence  and  went  to  enjoy  themselves  at 
head  -  quarters  in  New  York.  It  appears  also 
that  the  men  left  behind  indulged  rather  too 
freely  in  Christmas  festivities.  Moreover,  two 
faults  had  been  committed :  the  troops  were  put 
in  straggling  cantonments  far  apart ;  and  one  of 
the  most  critical  points  was  intrusted  to  a  body 
of  Hessians,  who  were  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  language,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  while  their  commander.  Colonel 
Rhalle,  or  Piawle,  was  a  dull,  brave,  or  obstinate 
man — a  mere  sabreur  of  the  old  school.  The 
most  careless  confidence  prevailed  in  all  the  can- 
tonments, arising  out  of  the  belief  that  Wash- 
ington's army  was  entirely  disorganized,  and  that 
the  Americans  would  neither  attack  nor  wait  to 
be  attacked  when  the  amiual  freezing  of  the  De- 
laware should  enable  the  Biitish  to  cross  it. 

Washington,  who  had  spies  everywhere,  ascer- 
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taiued  the  situation  of  our  forces,  and  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  sudden  attack,  which  miglit 
save  Philadelphia,  and  induce  his  enemy  to  fall 
back  from  the  Delaware.  On  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber he  collected  ■  his  i-egiments  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  some  higher  up,  some  lower 
down,  but  all  out  of  sight  of  the  British  and 
Hessians.  He,  however,  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  a  considerable  force  at 
Philadelphia  to  keep  down  the  royalists,  who 
seemed  thi'eatening  to  rise  in  arms.  On  Christ- 
mas Day  he  made  all  his  preparations  for  cross- 
ing the  river  by  night ;  but  when  the  division 
he  conducted  in  person  got  to  their  boats,  they 
found  the  water  so  obstructed  with  ice  that  they 
could  scarcely  force  a  passage  through  it,  and  it 
was  thus  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  they 

reached  the  left  bank, 
above  Trenton,  where 
Ehalle  lay  with  his 
Hessians.  A  trusty  spy 
had  told  him  that  he 
had  looked  into  the 
houses  where  the  British 
aud  Hessians  w^ere 
quartered,  and  had 
fovmd  them  buried  in 
sleep  and  in  Christmas 
drink.  It  was  four 
o'clock  before  Washing- 
ton could  get  his  own 
division,which  consisted 
of  2500  of  his  best  men, 
into  motion,  and  then 
he  had  to  march  eight 
or  nine  miles  before  he 
came  upon  the  Hessians 
at  Ti'enton.  But  those 
mercenaries  slept  on, 
and,  though  it  was 
eight  o'clock  and  daylight  before  the  Americans 
arrived,  they  permitted  themselves  to  be  almost 
surrounded  in  the  town  before  they  fired  a 
musket.  At  the  first  crash  of  mingled  mus- 
ketry and  artillery — Washington  had  brought 
several  field -pieces  with  him  —  Rhalle  ran  out 
into  the  street,  assembled  all  that  he  couhl  of 
his  three  regiments,  and  bravely  charged  Wash- 
ington's main  body ;  but  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  attack  he  was  brought  down  mortally 
wounded  by  an  American  rifle,  and  then  his  men 
endeavoured  to  retreat  towards  Princetown,  a 
place  about  fifteen  miles  up  the  river,  where 
General  Leslie  was  cantoned.  But  by  this  time 
every  road  was  blocked  up  in  force  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, who,  in  addition  to  their  own  artiller}'. 


Trentoii  Bridge  and  Vicinity.' 

From  a  drawing  by  B  J.  Lossing. 


'  This  view  is  ftom  the  north  side  of  the  Assanpink,  loolung 
south.  Nearly  all  the  buildings  in  the  pictiu'e  existed  at  tl.e 
time  of  the  American  war. 
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had  now  got  possession  of  all  the  field-pieces  iu 
Trenton.  After  a  short  hesitation  and  very  little 
lighting — for  only  about  twenty  of  them  were 
killed  —  the  Hessians,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
1000,  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
On  the  part  of  the  Americans  two  privates  were 
killed,  two  frozen  to  death,  and  one  officer  and 
three  or  four  privates  wounded.  About  500  Hes- 
sians, among  whom  were  a  troop  of  light  horse, 
stationed  at  the  lower  end  of  Trenton,  towards 
the  bridge  which  the  Amei-ican  General  Ii-vine 
was  to  have  seized,  got  safely  off  by  crossing  the 
bridge  and  retreating  down  the  river  to  Borden- 
town.  As  that  road  was  open,  nearly  the  whole 
force  might  have  escaj^ed  by  it,  if  the  Hessians 
had  had  any  presence  of  mind,  and  had  moved 
from  the  town  in  time.' 

The  expedition  had  a  surprising  effect  on  the 
spii-it  of  the  Americans,  and  all  pains  were  taken 
to  make  the  most  of  it.     Hitherto,  his  raw  recruits 
had  looked  upon  the  veteran  Hessians  with  fear 
and  dismay.     To  break  the  spell  and  to  convince 
the  inhabitants  that  his  success  was  not,  as  many 
suggested,  a  mei-e  fiction,  AVashington  despatched 
all   his   prisoners   to    Philadelphia,   and   caused 
them  in  their  abject  state  to  be  jiaraded  through 
all  the  streets  of  the  town.     His  good  fortune, 
however,  made  him  rash.     In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  Delaware  was  completely  frozen  over, 
and  the  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  his  army  and 
artillery.     He  resolved  to  recover  the  Jei*seys, 
and,  sending  Generals  Cadwallader,  Irvine,  and 
Mifflin  across  the  ice  with  between  3000  and  4000 
men,  he  himself  recrossed  the  Delaware  on  the 
last   day  of   the  year  (1776),  and  took  post  at 
Trenton,  which  had  not  yet  been  re-occupied  by 
our  arms.     When  united  his  whole  force  must 
considerably  have   exceeded   GOOO  men,  for  his 
recent  exploit  had  brought  in  many  recruits,  and 
those  whose  time  of  service  was  up,  agreed  to 
remain  a  little  longer  upon  receiving  a  bounty  of 
ten  dollars  per  man.     But  General  Grant,  with  a 
strong  body  of  British  and  auxiliary  troops,  had 
advanced  from  Brunswick,  and  had  joined  Gene- 
ral Leslie  at  Princetowu ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who  had  been  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England 
when  news  an-ived  at  New  York  of  the  affair  at 
Trenton,  had  rapidly  returned  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Jersey  army,  was  in  Princetowu  on 
the  1st  of  January,  and  had  there  concentrated 
all  the  troops  he  had  on  the  Delaware  River. 
And,  on  the  2d  of  January,  some  days  sooner 
than   the  Americans   expected  him,  Cornwallis 
descended  from  Princetowu,  drove  the  enemy's 
outposts  before  him,  and,  by  four  o'clock  iu  the 
afternoon,  reached  Trenton.    Washington  retired 
across  the  Assanpiuk,  a  creek,  as  the  Americans 
call  it,  which  runs  through  that  town.  The  British 


attempted  to  follow  him ;  but,  finding  the  fords 
of  the  creek  guarded  by  artillery,  they  desisted, 
and  began  to  kindle  their  fires  and  spread  their 
lilankets.   The  Americans  also  kindled  their  fires 
and  spread  their  blankets ;  and  then  a  cannonade 
was  begim,  and  kept  up  on  both  sides  till  it  was 
pitch  dark.     Cornwallis  resolved,  with  a  full  con- 
fidence of  victory,  to  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment in  the  morning :  AVashington,  aware  of  his 
intention,  resolved  to  flee  by  night.^     He  would 
have  recrossed  the  Delaware  if  he  had  been  able  ; 
but  a  rapid,  temporary  thaw  had  set  in,  and  the 
ice   was  reported  rotten   and  unsafe.      In  this 
desjerate  dilemma  he  called  a  council  of  war, 
and  proposed  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done 
— to  leave  Philadelphia  to  itself,  and  strike  across 
the  country  by  an  open  and  ch-cuitous  road,  and 
get  into  the  rear  of  Princetowu,  whei*e  Corn- 
wallis had  not  left  any  considerable  force.     The 
plan  was,  of  course,  adopted;  the  baggage  was 
silently  packed  up  and  sent  off,  and,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  renewing  their  bi- 
vouac-fires and  leaving  their  advanced  pickets 
and  several  small  pai-ties  to  guard  for  a  time 
the  fords  of   Assanjiink   Creek,  the   American 
army,  muter  than  Quakei-s,  stole  away  by  the 
road  called  the  Quaker  Road.     As  day  dawned 
thev  discovered  the  British  regiments — the  17t]i 
and   55th  —  iu  full  march   from  Princetowu   to 
join  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Trenton.     A  fierce  con- 
flict ensued,  and  for  some  time  the  two  Bi-itish 
regiments  most  giUlantly  resisted  the  whole  of 
Washington's   army.      Colonel    Mawhood,   who 
commauded,  posted  them  on  some  rising  ground 
between  Princetowu  and  the  enemy,  sent  back 
his  biiggage  -  waggons  along  the  road,  and  de- 
spatched orders  for  the  40th  regiment,  that  lay 
at  Princetowu,  to  come  up  instantly  to  his  as- 
sistance.     AVheu  the  Americans   advanced  he 
opened  a  heavy  discharge  of  artillery  upon  them, 
which   did   the   more   execution,  as   they  were 
huddled  together  in  a  most  unmilitary  fashion. 
Thus  their  van  was  soon  thrown  into  disorder ; 
and  then  the  17th  regiment  rushed  forward  with 
fixed  bayonets  aud  drove  them  back  jiell-mell  to 
a  ravine  which  separated  them  from  their  rear. 
The  van  was,  in  fact,  thoroughly  beaten  when 
Washington  galloped  up  to  the  ravine,  got  his 
main  body  into  something  like  order,  aud  en- 
couraged them  by  bis  cheers  and  his  feai-less  ex- 
ample to  cross  it  and  attack  the  British— who, 
after  all,  were  only  two  regiments,  and  those, 
numerically,  not   strong  ones.      But  a  terrible 
slaughter  ensued  before  he  could  get  across  that 


'  CaptAiii  Harris's  Jounwl. 


•  The  movements  of  the  British  army  were  generally  betraye<l 
>)eforeIiand  to  the  Americans,  and  occasionally  in  a  way  which 
forces  the  conviction  that  there  were  traitors  at  our  head-quar- 
ters.   Washington  knew  the  imjwrtance  of  secret  Benice-ni'~'ney, 
]  and  often  employed  that  means  of  comip'iou. 
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line ;  Coloaels  Haslet  and  Potter,  Captain  Neal 
of  the  American  artillery,  Captain  Fleming,  and 
five  others  of  Washington's   best  officers  were 
killed  near  the  ravine,  and  he  himself  had  several 
hair-breadth  escapes.    It  was  assumed  by  British 
officers — and  apparently  without  much  presump- 
tion— that  if  the  40th  had  come  up  in  time  from 
Princetown,  they  could   have  kept   the  Ameri- 
cans in  play,  blundering   at  that   ravine,  until 
Cornwallis  could  have  taken  them  in  the  rear, 
when  the  surrender  or  annihilation  of  their  whole 
army  must  have  been  all  but  inevitable.     But 
the  40th  were  slow  in  moving,  aud  Washington, 
after  several  efforts,  succeeded  in  severing  the 
brave  17th  from  the  55th ;  and  that  success  got 
him  out  of  his  predicament.     The  17th,  never- 
theless,  cut  their  way  through  his  main  body 
aud  rear,  and  marched  on  for  Trenton.      The 
55th,  less  brave  or  less  fortunate,  fell  back  to 
Princetown,  and  thence  retreated  with  tlie  40th 
to  New  Bi'unswick ;  but  these  two  latter  regi- 
ments lost  a  great  number  in  prisoners,  not  so 
much  on  the  field  as  in  the  slow  operations  of 
escorting  stores  and  artillery  from  Princetown, 
which  place  was  open  and  untenable.     Washing- 
ton entered  it,  but  could  find  no  rest  there,  for 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  discovered  his  nose  and  was 
now  close  in  his  rear.     As,  however,  the  great 
object  of   the  English   general's   solicitude  was 
New  Brunswick  and  not  Princetown,  and  as  our 
troops  diverged  by  a  road  to  the  right,  Washing- 
ton was  enabled  to  clear  out  and  to  reach  and 
cross  Millstone  River,  breaking  down  the  bridge 
behind  him  to  stop  pursuit.     That  night  Lord 
Comiwallis  lay  at  New  Brunswick,  and  there  he 
continued  to  lie  for  many  days,  during  which 
time  Washington   overran   the   greater  part  of 
East  and  West  Jersey,  made  himself  master  of 
the  coast  opposite  to  Staten  Island,  and  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Morristown,  a  place  naturally 
strong  and  difficult   of   access,  situated   among 
hills,  with  a  fine  country  in  the  rear,  abounding 
in  supplies.     We  had  thus,  for  the    time,  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Jerseys,  and  had  left  the 
inhabitants  who  had  declared  for  us  in  a  woful 
condition.     Making  every  possible  allowance  for 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  country  he  had  to 
guard,  in  order  to  cover  the  Jerseys,   General 
Howe's  conduct  must   still   lie   open   to  severe 
blame.     But  what  was  far  more  extraordinary 
than  all  the  blunders,  was  the  fact  that,  though  at 
only  a  few  miles'  distance,  with  a  far  superior  force, 
with  a  good  fleet  at  command,  and  with  all  the 
materials  and  means  of  war  in  abundance,  he  left 
Washington  undisturbed  where  he  was  for  several 
months,  to  strengthen  his  positions,  to  erect  forts, 
mills,  and  magazines,  to  receive  20,000  stand  of 
arms  and  1000  barrels  of  gunpowder  from  France, 
to  reconcile  or  accustom  the  people  of  the  country 


to  the  dominion  of  congress,  and  to  distress  and 
cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  British  advanced  posts 
at  Brunswick  and  Amboy.     It  was  true  it  was 
winter,  and  the  season  from  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  middle  of  March  excessively  severe  ; 
but  if  Americans  could  keep  the  field,  British 
and  Northern  Germans,  inured  to  cold,  and  far 
better  provided  with  clothes,  tents,  and  comforts, 
could  have  done  the  same ;  and  as  Washington 
set  the  example  by  beginning  a  winter  campaign, 
Howe  ought   to  have  followed   it  up,  without 
pause  or  intermission,  till  his  enemy  was  crushed 
or  again  driven  in  a  helpless  condition  beyond 
the  Delaware.     But  such  campaigns,  as  yet,  were 
rarities  in  the  eyes  of  European  routine  generals, 
aud  Howe  was  never  the  man  to  despise  the 
comforts  and  luxiaries  of  snug  winter-quarters. 
Besides,  as  we  firmly  believe,  he  had  no  wish  to 
hurry  on  the  war  to  a  conclusion.     Something, 
however,  was  done  on  our  side  during  this  long 
season  of  repose.     Several  thousand  provincial 
troops,  native  Americans  still  ardent  in  the  royal 
cause,  the  trium])h  of  which  would  restore  to 
them  their  property,  their  consideration  and  all 
that  they  had  lost,  were  enrolled  and  trained, 
and  placed   under  the   command   of   Governor 
Try  on.     An  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the 
royalists  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
Washington  was  repeatedly  alarmed  by  rumours 
of  movements  and  insurrections  in  the  two  coun- 
ties of  Somerset  and  Worcester.    In  the  province 
of  Maryland  the  royalists  threatened  to  rise  in 
great  force,  in  which  case  they  would  have  been 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  j^ersons  in  the  county 
of  Sussex  and  in  the  Delaware  state.^     But  con- 
gress put  the  committees  of  safety  into  operation, 
and  recommended  the  apprehension  and  instant 
removal "  of  all  persons  of  influence  or  of  desperate 
character"  while  troops  were  assigned  to  the  com- 
mittees for  carrying  the  measure  into  execution. 
When  General  Howe  began  to  think  of  bestir- 
ring himself,  he  was  assured  that  Washington's 
main  position,  now  at  a  place  called  the  Manor 
of  Coui'land,  among  the  Jersey  hills,  AA^as  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  citadel,  with  quantities  of 
artillery,  provisions,  foi-age,  and  stores  of  every 
kind  deposited  in  it ;  and  that  the  port  through 
which  these  supj^lies  v/ere  chiefly  carried  was  a 
place  called  Peekskill,  np  the  Hudson,  and  about 
fifty  miles  from  New  York.     On  the  23d  of  March 
he   sent  a  detachment   of  500  men,  imder  the 
command  of  Colonel  Bird,  to  ascend  the  river  in 
a  couple  of  transports,  drive  the  Americans  from 
Peekskill,  and  bring  off  the  stores.     Seven  or 
eight  hundred  Americans  fled  from  that  position 
as  the  British  approached  it ;  but  before  they  re- 
treated they  set  fire  to  their  barracks  and  store- 
houses, so  that  Bird  was  obliged  to  return  with- 
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out  any  booty.  A  moutli  after  this  exijloit,  Howe 
sent  2000  men,  under  the  command  of  Governor 
Try  on,  General  Agnew,  and  Sir  William  Ei-skine, 
to  beat  up  the  town  of  Daubury,  on  the  borders 
of  Connecticut.  The  Americans  fled  out  of  the 
town  in  too  gi-eat  a  hurry  to  burn  their  maga- 
zines, and  the  detachment  entered  without  oppo- 
sition. But  the  stores  were  too  numerous  and 
heavy  to  be  carried  off;  they  had  brought  no  car- 
riages with  them ;  therefore  they  set  fire  to  the 
place,  and  burned  1600  barrels  of  pork  and  beef, 
600  barrels  of  ilour,  2000  barrels  of  wheat,  rye, 
and  Indian  corn,  2000  tents,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  military  clothing,  of  which,  as  of  the 
tents,  Washington  was  in  great  want.  This  work 
of  destruction  was  not  completed  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  the  detachment  began  to 
march  back  to  their  shipping,  not  expecting  to 
find  any  enemy  on  their  road.  But,  while  they 
had  been  burning  and  destroying,  tlie  Connecti- 
cut men  had  been  marching  and  running  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  General  Woo.ster  had  brouglit 
round  some  field-artillery  and  placed  it  at  the 
end  of  a  bridge  over  which  he  thought  the  Britisli 
must  of  necessity  pass.  And  there  was  a  greater 
than  Woostor  in  the  field — for  when  the  detach- 
ment reached  the  little  town  of  IJidgefield,  they 
found  Genei-al  Arnold  posted  there  with  a  cou- 
sitlerable  force,  and  witli  entrenchments  in  his 
front.  Tliere  was  no  road  but  through  the  town, 
and,  therefore,  the  word  of  command  was  given 
to  force  the  entrenchments.  The  British  troops 
ruslicd  on,  and  carried  them  after  a  short  but 
terrible  conflict,  whidi  very  nearly  put  an  end 
to  the  career  of  Arnold.  That  adventurous  man 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  while  extri- 
cating himself  was  charged  with  a  fixed  bayonet 
by  an  English  soldier;  but  the  fortune  and  ad- 
dress of  the  horse-dealer  prevailed,  and  he  shot 
the  man  dead  with  a  horse-pistol.  As  the  day 
was  on  the  wane,  and  as  the  Britisli  troops  were 
extremely  fatigued,  having  had  no  sleep  for  two 
nights,  they  formed  themselves  into  an  oblong 
s([uare,  and  lay  upon  their  arms  till  morning. 
When  they  moved  they  soon  came  to  the  bridge, 
and  there  they  found  General  Wooster,  with  his 
field -pieces  and  two  strong  columns,  drawn  up 
on  the  river  bank.  Most  fortunately,  however, 
their  guide  led  them  to  a  ford  three  miles  above 
the  bridge,  and  there  they  crossed  and  got  be- 
tween Worcester  and  their  ships.  But,  thougli 
disconcerted  by  this  rapiil  mananivre,  the  Ameri- 
cans followed,  fighting  or  skirmishing  nearly  all 
the  way  to  Camp's  Point.  But  the  farewell 
greeting  of  the  British  was  memorable.  Sir 
William  Erskine  put  himself  at  the  head  of  400 
men,  charged  and  broke  the  two  American  co- 
lumns, and  drove  them  back  across  the  country 
like  a  flock  of  sheep.     Tliey  left  behind  them, 


dead  on  the  field.  General  Wooster,  several  field- 
officers,  and  a  great  many  men.  The  loss  of  the 
British  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  about 
200.  The  rest  got  unmolested  on  board  their 
transports  and  returned  to  New  York." 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  Americans  re- 
taliated in  kind;  for,  having  learned  that  we  had 
a  quantity  of  salt  beef  and  pork,  forage,  and 
other  commodities  deposited  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner on  Long  Island,  at  a  place  called  Sagg's  or 
Saggy  Harbour,  they  resolved  to  destroy  them 
by  a  night  attack.  The  expedition  was  success- 
fully conducted  by  one  Colonel  Meggs,  a  Connec- 
ticut man,  who  had  been  trained  under  Arnold. 
In  the  winter  of  the  ]ireceding  year,  when 
Washington  had  fled  to  the  Delaware  before 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Colonel  Harcourt,  commanding 
our  liglit  horse,  took  prisoner  Charles  Lee,  who 
had  deserted  from  our  service,  in  which  he  held 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  gone  over  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  According  to  a  British  ofticer,  he  be- 
haved in  as  cowardly  a  manner  in  this  transaction 
as  he  had  behaved  dishonourably  in  every  other, 
and,  after  firing  one  or  two  shots  from  a  house, 
came  out  and  entreated  our  troops  to  sjiai-e  his 
life.-  lie  told  his  captoi-s  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  three  things: — 1st,  that  the  New  Eng- 
land men  would  fight ;  2d,  that  America  was 
unanimous;  and  3d,  that  she  could  afl'ord  two 
men  for  our  one.^  His  loss  was  considered  a 
severe  blow  to  tlie  American  cause.  Lee  had 
been  a  soldier  almost  from  his  birth,  and  liad 
seen  much  service  during  the  last  war,  in  Portu- 
gal, under  Burgoyne,  and  in  America,  \inder 
Chatham's  favourite  generals.  His  military 
knowledge  Avas  great,  and  he  had  been  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  forming  and  disciplining  the  re- 
volutionary ai'mies.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  modern  langu;iges  and  with  most  of  the 
great  countries  of  Europe,  so  that  he  was  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  diplomacy  as  of  war.     The 

I  British  oflicei-s  who  took  him  boasted  they  had 
taken  the  American  i)alladium.'  They  expected 
that  he  would  be  shot  at  once ;  and,  according  to 
the  military  code  and  pi-actice  of  all  European 
nations,  a  court-martial,  or  a  mere  identification 
of  his  person  over  a  drum-head,  would  have  settled 
the  fate  of  the  deserter.  But  General  Howe  and 
the  British  government,  from  mercy  or  from 
liolicy,  were  not  disposed  to  proceed  upon  these 

I  bloody  canons,  and  Lee  was  kept  at  New  York 
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-  C.ipt.iin  lliirriss  Jovrnnl.  ILirris  adds,  "  Hiid  he  Vicli.ived 
witli  projwr  spirit  I  should  have  pitied  liim,  and  wishe»l  tliat  his 
energies  li.id  l)een  exerteil  in  a  Ijetter  c,mse.  I  ctadd  h:irdlj"  re- 
fr.iin  frxmi  tears  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  thought  of  the  misera- 
ble fate  in  which  his  obstinacy  had  involred  him." 
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as  a  close  prisoner  in  a  private  house.  On  tlie 
10th  of  July,  Colonel  Barton,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  Eliode  Island  militia,  with  several  other 
militia  officers  and  volunteers,  chiefly  Ehode 
Islanders,  to  the  number  of  forty,  crossed  over 
by  night  from  Warwick  Neck  to  Ehode  Island, 
with  the  intention  of  surprising  and  seizing  Gene- 
ral Prescot,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of 
the  British  troops  there.  Barton  and  his  com- 
pany crossed  over  in  two  row-boats,  lauded  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  lay  there  till  near 
midnight,  and  then,  advancing  with  great  cau- 
tion, they  surprised  the  sentinel  at  the  gate,  took 
the  general  in  his  bed,  and,  without  allowing  him 
time  to  put  on  his  clothes,  they  hurried  him  to 
their  boats,  and  away  to  the  mainland.  It  is 
said  that  they  reached  the  continent  before  Pres- 
cot was  missed  on  the  island.  That  general's 
imprudence  almost  merited  anything  that  could 
be  done  to  him.  The  New  Englanders  announced 
that  they  would  hang  him  if  Howe  shot  Lee, 
and  they  treated  him  in  the  interval  with  much 
harshness,  in  order  to  press  for  an  exchange — 
general  for  general.' 

In  the  meantime  Washington,  who  had  been 
greatly  reinforced,  had  quitted  his  encampment 
at  Courland  Manoi^,  and  had  taken  up  a  still 
stronger  position  at  Middle  Brook,  witli  entrench- 
ments and  well-garnished  batteries  in  his  front. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  Howe,  who  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  field  at  least  two  months  earlier, 
left  New  York  and  crossed  the  Hudson  to  the 
Jerseys.  As  the  American  lines  at  Middle  Brook 
were  so  formidable — though  not  so  terrible  but 
that  they  might  have  been  carried  at  the  bayo- 
net's point — it  was  his  object  to  tempt  Washing- 
ton from  them.  After  trying  other  expedients, 
he,  on  the  19th  of  June,  retreated  with  seeming 
precipitation  from  a  position  he  had  taken  up  in 
front  of  Middle  Brook,  evacuated  the  town  of 
Brunswick,  and  ordered  his  main  body  to  i-etire 
to  Amboy.  AVashington  fell  into  the  snare  :  he 
detached  large  bodies  of  his  troops  to  pursue 
Howe,  who  thrcAV  a  bridge  over  the  narrow  chan- 
nel that  sepai'ates  Staten  Island  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  sent  over  part  of  his  baggage  and  a 
small  number  of  men.  Upon  this,  Washington 
himself  moved  from  Middle  Brook,  abandoned 
what  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble  to  create, 
and  advanced  to  Quibbletown.  The  rest  of 
Howe's  scheme  was  well  conceived ;  but,  by  the 
slowness  of  his  execution,  Washington  was  once 
more  allowed  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his 
rashness,  only  leaving  behind  him  some  .cannons 
and  200  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Howe  called  in  all  his 
detachments,  concentrated  his  army  at  Amboy, 
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and,  on  the  following  day,  passed  in  earnest  over 
to  Staten  Island,  leaving  Washington  entire  mas- 
ter of  the  Jerseys.     He  had  suddenly  altered  his 
whole  plan  of  operation.     The  fleet,  with  trans- 
ports, was  collected  at  Staten  Island,  and,  in  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  he  crammed  his  troops, 
both  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  the  holds  of  these 
vessels,  thereby  exposing  them  to  the   chances 
of   a   greater  mortality  than    they  would   havo 
risked  if  they  had  attacked  Washington  in  his 
lines.     Howe's  officers  were  at  a  loss  to  divine 
what  he  meant  to  do.     Some  knew  that  he  was 
expected  to  ascend  the  Hvidson  to  Albany,  in 
order    to  co-operate    with    General    Burgoyne, 
who  was  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
Canada,  with  the  intention  of  descending  from 
Ticonderoga  towards  Albany ;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  if  Howe  had  proceeded  in  that  direction,  or 
had  only  detached  2000  men  to  Albany,  the  sad 
catastrophe  which  befell  our  army  from  Canada 
would  never  ha^  o  haj^pened.     But  Howe  appa- 
rently thought   that  Burgoyne  might  shift  for 
himself,  and  that  the  grand  object  of  his  own 
campaign  must  now  be  the  taking  of  Philadelphia. 
To  this  end  he  had  embarked  the  mass  of  his 
army  on  the  5th  of  July;  but  it  was  the  23d  be- 
fore he  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  it  was  the 
30th  befoi-e  he  got  round  the  coast  to  the  capes 
of  Delaware.     It  was  the  worst  time  of  the  year 
for  such  a  voyage,  as  the  southerly  wind  at  that 
season  usually  blows  nineteen  days  out  of  twenty, 
and  his  course  was  to  the  southward.     His  origi- 
nal design  had  been  to  reach  Philadelphia  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware ;  but  on  learning  of 
the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  with  which 
the  Americans  had  blocked  up  tliat  river,  he 
altered  his  plan,  and,  adopting  a  more  circuit- 
ous course,  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Elk,  which 
Oldens  on  Chesapeake  Bay.      He  did  not  make 
the  Chesapeake  till  the  middle  of  August.      The 
soldiers  seemed  worn  out  by  this  long  confine- 
ment on  ship-board — the   horses  had,  for  the 
most  part,  become  nearly  useless.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded up   the   river,  but   it  was   the    28th  of 
August  before  his  troops  wei'e  landed  and  formed 
at   Elk   Head,  now    Elkton,   near  the   head  of 
Chesai^eake  Bay,  and  it  was  the  2d  of  September 
before  he  put    his  van  in  motion  on  the  road 
leading  to  Philadelphia.     On  the  3d  his  advanced 
body  fell  in  with  some  detachments  of  the  enemy, 
scattered  them,  and  took  post  on  Iron  Hill  (their 
position).     Howe  followed,  and   on  the  8th  of 
September  his  whole  army  moved  onward.     On 
the  11th  they  got  sight  of  the  American  army; 
for  Washington  had  been  allowed  ten  times  more 
than  time  enough  to  march  from  Middle  Brook 
back  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  Brandy  wine  Eiver,  which,  on  his  present  line 
I  of  mai'ch,  Howe  must  necessarily  cross  in  order 
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to  get  at  the  great  object  of  his  campaign.  Nay, 
the  Americans  had  had  time  to  erect  batteries 
and  other  works  at  the  forks  of  the  Braudywine, 
and  to  strengthen  positions,  which  were  naturally 
strong,  on  some  rising  wooded  ground,  a  little  in 
the  rear  of  the  fords.  Notwithstanding  their 
formidable  position,  Howe  instantly  resolv'ed  to 
attack  them ;  and  this  time  his  attack  was  made 
both  with  judgment  and  celerity.  The  Ameri- 
cans, leaving  some  of  their  guns  behind  them, 
fled  by  all  the  roads  that  were  open  to  them,  and 
by  many  a  wood  and  wild  where  there  were  no 
roads  at  all.  With  such  men  as  he  could  keep 
together,  Washington  retreated  to  Chester.  His 
march  was  encumbered  with  baggage  and  artil- 
lery; yet  no  pursuit  was  ordei-ed,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  pass  the  night  without  disturbance 
in  Chester,  Howe  remaining  on  the  field  of  battle, 
eight  miles  off.  On  the  following  morning,  Wash- 
ington marched  by  Derby  to  Philadelphia,  and 
there  he  was  allowed  two  whole  days  tc  collect 
his  scattered  troops  and  remove  his  stores.  The 
Amei-icans  suffered  considerably  in  this  battle : 
300  of  them  were  killed,  about  600  wounded,  and 
400  taken  prisoners.  The  British  diil  not  acknow- 
ledge more  than  100  killed  and  400  wounded. 

It  was  at  Brandywine  that  the  famed  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette  first  came  into  action  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans.  This  vain  warm-headetl  French- 
man had  imbibed  the  political  notions  of  the  new 
school  of  philosophy,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolution  in  France ; 
and  he  had  been  further  converted  by  the  adroit 
representations  of  Silas  Deane.  La  Fayette  was 
at  that  moment  (1776)  scai'cely  nineteen  years 
old  ;  but  he  was  a  marquis  and  had  money ;  and 
it  was  hoped  by  Deane  that,  between  the  old 
French  animosities  against  Englaml  and  the  new 
political  philosophy  so  fashional)le  at  Paris,  and 
the  ai'dent  love  of  war  natural  to  Frenchmen, 
his  example  would  be  followed  by  other  men  of 
rank  and  property.  La  Fayette  had  an  indepen- 
dent revenue  of  nearly  200,000  livres — a  great 
fortune  for  France.  Though  so  young,  he  was 
married;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  wife  was 
any  serioiis  impediment;  although  she  was,  at 
the  time  he  resolved  to  dejvirt,  in  an  interesting 
situation.  Preparations  were  making  at  the  mo- 
ment to  send  a  French  ship  to  America,  but  the 
very  bad  news  which  arrived  damped  the  ])opular 
or  commercial  ardour,  and  defeated  the  scheme. 
According  to  La  Fayette's  own  account,  even 
Silas  Deane  was  despairing  of  the  cause,  when  he 
(La  Fayette)  told  him,  he  would  purchase  a  ship 
on  his  own  account  to  carry  out  arms  and  officers. 
At  the  end  of  1776  Franklin  arrived  at  Paris  to 
assist  liis  brother  minister,  Sihvs  Deane,  in  in- 
ducing the  French  government  to  declare  itself 
openly,  and  contract  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 


fensive, with  the  L'nited  States.  La  Fayette  cor- 
responded with  Franklin  through  the  medium  of 
another  American,  who  was  less  generally  known, 
and  the  philosopher  encouraged  the  youth's  en- 
thusiasm. At  the  beginning  of  1777 — the  present 
year — La  Fayette  came  over  to  London,  where 
his  wife's  uncle  was  residing  as  ambassador.  He 
says  that,  on  arriving  in  our  capital,  he  first  paid 
his  respects  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  an  American,  and 
afterwards  to  his  British  majesty — that  he  liked 
the  idea  of  playing  a  trick  upon  the  king  he  was 
going  to  fight  against — that  he  danced  at  the  house 
of  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  minister  for  the 
affaire  of  America,  and  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Rawdon,  who  had  just  returned  from  New  York 
— and  that  he  saw  at  the  opera  General  Clinton, 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  meet  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But,  anxious  to  defend  his  character  for 
honour  and  sincerity,  and  to  escape  the  odium 
which  must  ever  attach  to  the  proceedings  of  a 
spy,  he  adds — "  Whilst  I  concealed  my  intentions 
of  going  to  make  war  in  America,  I  openly  avowed 
my  sentiments  ;  I  often  defended  the  Americans ; 
I  rejoiced  at  their  success  at  Trenton  ;  and  my 
opposition  spirit  obtained  for  me  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  icith  Lord  Shelburne.  I  refused  the 
offers  made  me  to  visit  the  seaports,  the  vessels 
fitting  out  against  the  rebels,  and  everything  that 
might  be  construed  into  an  abuse  of  confidence."' 
After  some  delays  and  one  or  two  atlventures,  the 
French  government  preteixding  rather  than  in- 
tending to  stop  him,  lie  got  on  board  his  ship 
towards  the  end  of  February,  and  set  sail  for 
America,  accomj)anied  by  Baron  Kalb  and  a  few 
other  adventurers,  some  French,  some  Germans, 
some  Poles.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
the  English  cruisei-s,  and  after  a  seven  weeks' 
voyage,  he  landed  at  Georgetown,  in  Carolina. 
On  the  31st  of  July  the  congress  expressed  their 
sense  of  his  accession  to  their  cause  in  warm 
terms,  and  resolved  that  the  inexperienced  young 
man  should  have  the  rank  and  commission  of 
major-general.  He  had  advanced  with  Washing- 
ton to  the  Brandywine,  where  he  fii-st  came  under 
fire,  and  was  shot  in  the  leg.  Tlie  Baron  Saint 
Overy,  another  Fi-ench  volunteer,  was  made 
prisoner  soon  after  the  action  :  and  De  Coudry, 
a  French  general,  was  drowned,  or  drowned  him- 
self, in  the  Schuylkill.  Ptdivski,  a  noble  Pole, 
commanded  a  squadron  of  American  light  hoi-se 
in  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine.  But  these  Polish 
patriots,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  own 
country,  and  could  live  in  no  other  save  by  the 
sword,  were  not  all  on  one  side  ;  for  Count  Gra- 
bowski  was  serving  in  America  under  the  banner 
of  King  George. 

On  the   17th  of  September,  Washington  fell 

'  Memoirs  written  by  himse'J". 
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back  to  Warwick-Furnace,  on  the  south  branch 
of  French  Creek.  Howe  did  nothing  but  unite 
his  cohmins.  From  French  Creek,  Washington 
detached  General  Wayne  with  1500  men  to  cross 
a  rough  country,  and  get,  if  possible,  in  Howe's 
rear.  But  Wayne's  movement  was  discovered 
also ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September,  when  he  was 
concealing  himself  in  some  woods  on  the  left  wing 
of  the  British  army,  he  was  attacked  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  General  Grey,  who  had  given 
strict  orders  that  not  a  gun  should  be  fired,  and 
that  bayonets  alone  should  be  used.  Wayne  was 
both  surprised  and  signally  defeated. 

Washington  now  gave  up  the  notion  of  defend- 
ing the  line  of  the  Schuylkill  and  covering  Phila- 
delphia. He  retreated  so  as  to  leave  the  road 
open ;    and  on  the  22d  of   September,  General 


Howe  began  to  cross  the  Schuylkill.  By  the  fol- 
lowing day  his  whole  army  was  over  the  river;  on 
the  26th  they  entered  Gerraantown  ;  and  on  the 
following  day.  Lord  Cornwallis  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  from  which  the  members  of  con- 
gress had  fled  only  a  few  days  before.  They  had 
threatened  that  they  would  set  fire  to  tlie  place 
rather  than  see  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British;  but  they  abandoned  the  terrible  design, 
and  no  incendiaries  were  left  as  at  New  York. 
But  the  quiet  possession  of  the  city  did  not  give 
Howe  the  command  of  the  Delaware ;  and  some 
tremendous  wox'ks  erected  on  that  river  prevented 
his  direct  communication  with  the  Bi'itish  fleet. 
The  Americans  had  also  fire-ships,  gun-boats,  row- 
galleys,  and  two  frigates  in  the  river;  and  these 
vessels  fired  on  all  our  jDOsts,  and  even  on  the  city. 


The  British  were  occupied  in  making  their  pre- 
parations for  reducing  these  forts,  and  in  covering, 
through  a  considerable  line  of  country,  convoys  of 
provisions  and  stores,  when  Washington,  who 
was  encamped  at  Skippaek  Creek,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  Gerraantown,  and  who  had  been  rein- 
forced by  2500  men,  determined  to  attempt  a 
surprise.  Favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  he,  at  six  in 
the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October,  quitted  his  en- 
campment, and  by  dawn  of  day  his  van  made  an 
attack  on  a  body  of  our  troops  posted  at  the  head 
of  the  village  of  Gerraantown,  which  consisted  of 
one  long  street — said  then  to  have  been  two  miles 
in  length — about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. After  some  hard  fighting  all  Washing- 
ton's five  columns  were  either  foiled  or  repulsed. 
Pie  then  retreated  to  his  old  position  at  Skippaek 
Creek,  having  left  about  800  killed  and  wounded, 
and  about  400  prisoners  behind  him.  Among  his 
killed  was  General  Nash  of  North  Carolina. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  Admiral  Loi'd  Howe 


with  the  mass  of  the  British  fleet  ascended  the 
Delaware  as  far  as  the  town  of  Newcastle,  a  little 
above  which  place  the  Americans  had  erected 
stryng  wooden  piers  to  defend  the  approaches  to  a 
line  of  sunken  frames  which  blocked  up  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  A  body  of  sailors  was  lauded 
to  assist  the  troops  in  erecting  batteries  to  reduce 
the  American  works  on  Mud  Island ;  but  the 
ground  opposite  to  that  island  was  so  boggy  that 
our  opei'ations  proceeded  very  slowly.  It  was 
not  until  the  15th  of  November  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  driven  from  those  works,  leaving 
their  artillery  behind  them  in  the  hurry  of  their 
retreat. 

Two  days  after  the  fall  of  Mud  Island,  Lord 
Cornwallis  proceeded  against  the  redoubt  on  Red 
Bank  with  such  a  force  and  with  such  raatei'ials 
as  should  have  been  emjjloyed  in  the  first  instance. 
On  his  approach  the  Americans  fled  as  fast  as 
their  brethreai  had  fled  from  the  island ;  and  the 
flotilla — the   gun-boats   and   row-galleys  which 
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those  land-woiks  had  protected — were  abandoned 
and  burned.  At  last,  a  free  communication  was 
established  along  the  Delaware,  between  the  ocean 
and  Philadelphia,  between  the  British  army  and 
navy.  But  it  was  already  the  season  of  short 
days  and  cold  nights :  and  Howe,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  no  taste  for  winter  camjmigns.  We  imagine 
that  he  thought  the  work  of  the  year  done,  when 
Washington  rather  suddenly  made  a  movement 
in  advance  that  seemed  to  compel  further  exertion. 
Being  reinforced  by  4000  men  from  the  army  of 
the  north,  which  had  certainly  done  its  work  by 
capturing  Burgoyne,  he  quitted  his  strong  position 
at  Skippack  Creek,  and  advanced  to  a  still  stronger 
one  at  White  Marsh,  only  fourteen  miles  from 
Philadelj)lua  and  Howe's  head-quarters.  On  tlie 
night  of  the  4th  of  December,  Howe  marched  out 
of  Pliilade]j)hia,  and  on  the  following  morning 
took  post  on  Chestnut  Hill,  in  front  of  Washing- 
ton's right  wing.  Howe  remained  for  two  days 
drawn  out  in  line,  to  tempt  Washington  to  an 
eniragemeut  on  f{round  of  his  own  choosing.  But 
the  Americans  were  not  inclined  to  risk  a  battle 
in  the  open  country ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  skirmish,  in  which  some  of  their  militia 
ran  like  a  rabble  before  Colonel  Aberci'ombie  and 
his  light  infantry,  nothing  took  place.  On  tlie 
night  of  the  6th,  Howe  again  put  his  army  in 
motion,  marched  from  Washington's  right  to  his 
left  wing,  and  on  the  following  morning  ascended 
Edge  Hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  American  left. 
A  strong  body  of  the  victorious  army  of  the  north 
were  on  the  crest  of  that  hill,  but  thoy  were  soon 
driven  from  it  by  the  British  van,  led  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  they  retreated  so  rapidly  that 
Washington's  left  was  thrown  into  some  dismay 
or  confusion.  This  was  a  favourable  moment  for 
trying  an  attack,  and  in  the  coui-se  of  the  morning 
another  good  opportunity  offered ;  yet  Howe  did 
not  avail  himself  of  these  advantages,  and,  after 
viewing  all  that  side  of  the  encampment,  and 
seeing  that  Washington  was  determined  not  to 
quit  it,  he,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  returned 
with  the  army  to  Philadelpliia.  (?)n  the  niglit  of 
the  10th,  Washington  abandoned  his  position,  and 
began  to  cross  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill. 
Early  in  the  morning,  as  his  van  began  to  form 
on  that  side  of  the  river,  they  wei-e  most  unex- 
jiectedly  charged  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  drove 
them  back  to  their  bridge  of  boats,  and  took  pos- 
session of  some  heights  which  commanded  it. 
Washington  wa.s  greatly  disconcei'ted,  and,  fancy- 
ing that  Howe  was  in  the  rear  of  Coi-nwallis,  he 


broke  up  his  bridge  and  moved  higher  up  the 
river.  But  Cornwallis  was  neither  supported 
nor  in  any  force.  The  winter  had  now  set  in 
with  gi'eat  severity ;  but  if  Washington  went  into 
winter-cpiarters  in  Lancaster,  York,  and  Carlisle, 
the  nearest  towns  capable  of  accommodating  his 
ai'my,  he  would  leave  a  wide  and  fertile  country 
open  to  the  British  troops,  and  a  population  but 
too  well  disposed  to  accept  the  pardons  which  the 
Howes  offered.  He  therefore  resolved  to  keep 
the  field,  and  to  occupy  during  the  whole  winter 
such  a  position  as  should  keep  Howe  in  check, 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  gi'eat  discomfort. 
This  was  one  of  Washington's  brightest  inspira- 
tions, and  the  way  in  which  he  executed  his  plan 
did  the  highest  honour  to  his  steadiness,  his  j^er- 
severance,  and  wonderful  power  of  command. 
He  selected  a  strong  piece  of  gi-ound,  thickly 
covere<i  with  wood,  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  not  above  twenty-five 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Tents  were  scarce  in 
his  army,  and  even  if  he  had  been  well  supplied, 
few  men  coidd  have  braved  the  winter  with  im- 
punity under  mere  canvas ;  Washington  there- 
fore introduced  or  extended  the  backwoodsman's 
practice  of  hutting.  On  the  ea.st  and  south  of  his 
encampment,  he  drew  an  entrenchment  with  a 
ditch  six  feet  wide  and  three  or  four  deep.  He 
began  two  redoubts,  but  they  were  never  finished, 
as  he  clearly  saw  that  Howe  was  determined  to 
keep  warm  and  dry  in  his  winter-quai-tei*s,  and 
that  no  attack  was  to  be  apjirehendeil.  His  left 
was  covered  by  tlie  Schuylkill,  with  a  moveable 
bridge  across  it;  his  right  was  somewhat  open 
and  accessible;  and,  notwithstanding  his  entrench- 
ment, the  centre  of  his  front  was  contemptibly 
weak.  His  rear  was,  for  the  most  part,  covered 
by  an  abrupt  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed 
Valley  Creek,  wliich  had  a  narrow  passage  through 
the  rocks  to  the  Schuylkill.  With  reference  to 
the  duties  of  covering  the  fertile  country  and 
harassing  Philadelpliia,  the  spot  was  well  chosen; 
but,  as  a  defensive  position,  it  was  weak  and  liad. 
An  active  enemy  would  have  allowed  him  time 
neither  to  dig  his  entrenchment  nor  construct  his 
huts,  and  defeat  in  such  a  place  must  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  But 
Howe  ate  his  meat,  drank  his  wine,  and  played 
his  game  at  cards  in  Phihulelphia,  in  seeming 
forgetfulness  of  there  being  such  a  place  in  his 
neighbourhood  as  Valley  Forge.' 
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GEORGE    III. 

The  war  in  Canada — Tlie  British  general,  Carleton,  superseded  by  General  Burgoyne — Force  with  which  Burgoyr.e 
takes  tlie  field — He  lands  at  Crown  Point — The  Americans  abandon  Ticonderoga — Their  losses  in  their  retreat 
— Burgoyne  takes  possession  of  Skenesborougli — An  American  rear-guard  defeated  by  General  Fraser — The 
Americans  rallied  and  reinforced  by  General  Schuyler — Burgoyne  continues  his  advance — Difficulties  of  his 
march — He  detaches  his  German  auxiliaries  to  surprise  Bennington — Their  unfitness  for  rapid  action  and  sur- 
prise— They  are  driven  back  with  loss — Tlie  British  unsuccessfully  besiege  Stanwix  Fort — Burgoyne  encamps 
at  Saratoga — He  is  attacked  by  General  Gates— Indecisive  engagement — Burgoyne  is  unaided  by  the  British 
generals,  and  deserted  by  his  Indian  allies — He  is  inclosed  by  the  Americans — His  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
extricate  himself^He  changes  liis  position — Difficulties  of  his  retreat — Burgoyne's  designs  revealed  to  the 
Americans — He  is  reduced  to  capitulate — Honourable  terms  of  the  surrender — General  Clinton's  operations  on 
the  Hudson — His  hazardous  advance  upon  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery — Fort  Clinton  taken — Gallant  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Montgomery — Success  of  General  Clinton's  expedition — The  British  parliament  assembled — The 
Earl  of  Coventry's  proposal  to  withdraw  our  fleets  and  armies  from  America — Chatham's  eloquent  speech  re- 
connnending  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities — Apparent  inutility  of  such  a  proceeding — Tidings  received 
by  parliament  of  Burgoyne's  surrender — Chatham's  motion  for  the  production  of  Burgoyne's  instructions — 
The  motion  negatived^His  inquiry  into  the  employment  of  Indians  as  our  allies — He  is  accused  of  having  set 
ths  example. 


ROM  the  operations  of  the  main 
British  army,  we  turn  to  our 
luifortunate  movements  from  the 
side  of  Canada.  For  parliamen- 
tary reasons  our  ministers  had 
thought  proper  to  take  the  com- 
mand fi'oin  General  C'arleton,  who  had  re-estab- 
lished our  supremacy  on  the  hikes  the  year  be- 
foi'e,  and  to  confer  it,  against  tlie  ordinary  rules 
of  the  service,  upon  General  Burgoyne,  a  brave 
man,  and  in  many  respects  a  skilful  and  excel- 
lent officer,  but  one  little  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  the  manners  of  its  various  inhabi- 
tants. Carleton,  who  had  long  resided  in  Ca- 
nada, who  knew  the  country  well,  and  who  had 
an  immense  personal  influence  with  the  people 
of  all  classes,  felt  himself  aggrieved,  and  his  dis- 
gust was  heightened  by  his  not  being  allowed  a 
voice  or  the  shadow  of  a  will  in  the  plans  to  he 
pursued.  These  plans  were  minutely  and  abso- 
lutely laid  down  by  our  ministers  at  home,  who 
only  knew  the  country  through  maps  that  were 
inaccurate,  and  through  reports  that  were  contra- 
dictory, and  who  seem  to  have  been  awfully  blind 
to  the  fact  that  campaigns  are  not  things  to  be 
made  by  sedentary  men  in  a  cabinet,  but  by  gene- 
rals commanding  in  the  field.  Lord  North  had 
no  taste  or  talent  for  war ;  the  war  minister.  Lord 
Barrington,  entertained  notions  diametrically  op- 
posite to  those  of  his  colleagues,  and  was  scarcely 
consulted ;  and  the  authoi-ship  of  the  plans  was 
pi'etty  generally  attributed  to  the  joint  heads  of 
Genei-al  Burgoyne,  George  III.,  and  Lord  George 
Germaine.  Carleton  sent  over  his  resignation  as 
governor  of  Canada ;  but,  as  he  was  bound  to 
remain  till  a  successor  should  arrive,  he  did  what 
Vol.  III. 


he  could,  or  what  he  was  ordered  to  do,  to  assist 
Burgoyne  in  opening  the  campaign,  and  to  sup- 
port him  while  engaged  in  it.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  his  co-operation  was  destitute  of  heart  and 
spirit :  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise ;  but  we 
have  so  much  confidence  in  his  high  sense  of 
honour  and  patriotism  as  to  believe  that  Cai-le- 


General  BimnovNE. — From  an  engraving  by  Cook. 

ton,  throughout  the  unfortunate  and  vexatious 
business,  did  his  best.  A  considerable  body  of 
veteran  troops  being  sent  out  from  England,  Bur- 
goyne's force  amoimted  to  7200  men,  rank  and 
file,  exclusive  of  the  corps  of  artillery.  Nearly 
half  of  these  were  Germans.  The  French  Cana- 
dians, to  the  number  of  2000  or  3000,  were  fur- 
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uished  with  arms,  hatcliet.s,aud  other  irapleraeuts; 
and  engaged  to  occupy  the  woods  ou  the  frontiers 
of  the  province,  to  make  roads,  to  complete  the 
fortifications  on  the  river  Sorel,  at  Forts  St.  John 
and  Chambly,and  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix  ;  they  were 
also  to  act  as  pioneers  and  scouts,  and  another 
body  of  them  were  to  accompany  the  army  as 


Osage  Chief  and  Iroquois  Chief. 

CatlinS  North  .\iner)can  Indians. 


I'^oo'^o'^-™^'!)  ^^itJ'  horses  and  carts.  In  addition 
to  this  force,  Bnrgnyne,  by  tlie  exjiress  orders  of 
ministers,  had  put  under  anns  several  nations  or 
tribes  of  Red  Indians,  who  inhabited  tlio  back 
settlements  and  the  borders  of  the  western  lakes, 
and  who  were  so  eager  for  the  war  that  liis  only 
diliiculty  was  in  preventing  an  over-numerous 
accession.  He  knew,  and  eveiy  one  else  in  the 
country  knew,  that  if  we  did  not  engag(>  these 
savages  to  fight  against  the  Americans,  the  Ame- 
ricans would  endeavour  to  engage  them  to  figlit 
against  us;  but,  as  a  man  of  linmanity,  he  exerted 
himself  to  check  the  native  ferocity  of  the  tribes, 
and  to  teach  them  to  make  war  like  civilizetl  men.' 
He  was  told  by  those  who  knew  more  of  the  Red 
Men,  that  he  might  a.s  well  attempt  to  change 


'  As  tlie  Red  Jlen,  or  native  Iiuli.-ius.  played  an  imiwrtnnt 
part  in  tlie  French  and  revolntionary  wars  in  .America,  it  is 
riglit  that  their  character  should  l)e  underst«xl.  L<irrt  Malion 
says  of  them  :— ".Vlong  the  frontier  of  these  states,  ami  often 
within  it,  ranged,  fiir  and  wide,  divers  trihes  of  the  Red  Men, 
the  native  In>Iians.  The  chanicter  of  the^se  tribes  lias  been  most 
variously  jwrtrayetl ;  sometimes  inve-steil  with  imaginary  vir- 
tues from  a  vague  admiration  of  savage  life,  sometimes,  to  jus- 
tify oppression,  loadeil  with  as  iin.agin.iry  crimes.  It  will  be 
found  that  in  gener.il  they  are  painted  all  bright  in  iKietry,  .ind 
all  black  in  st^ito  miters.  In  truth,  they  might  often  lie  admired 
for  generous  ami  lofty  feelings,  but  were  ever  liable  to  l>e  swayed 
to  .and  fro  by  .any  sudden  impul.'ie.  by  their  pas-sioiis  or  their  wants 


their  natural  colour  by  washing  them  with  soap 
and  water.  Burgoyne  was  furnished  with  picked 
and  experienced  officers,  among  whom  were  Major- 
general  Philips,  Brigadier-general  Fraser,  Briga- 
diersPowell  and  Hamilton,  the  Brunswick  Major- 
general  Eeidesel,  and  Brigadier-general  Specht. 
The  first  thing  he  was  to  do  was  to  take  Ticon- 
deroga.  The  starting-point  was  Fort  St.  John, 
on  the  Sorel ;  and,  having  detached  Colonel  St. 
Legei',  with  between  700  and  800  men,  to  make  a 
diversion  on  the  side  of  the  !Mohawk  River,  Bur- 
goyne set  cut  from  St.  John's  on  the  16th  of  June, 
preceded  by  the  shijijiing,  and  attended  ou  the 
right  and  left  flank  by  columns  of  Indians.  The 
Americars  were  in  considerable  force  at  Ci'owu 
Point,  but  they  retired  at  the  approach  of  our 
flotilla,  and  the  troops  were  safely  landed  at  that 
point.  When  this  operation  was  over,  Burgoyne 
treated  the  Indians  with  a  war-feast,  and  again  en- 
treated them  to  relinquish  their  old  and  cherished 
habits.  He,  however,  put  into  his  proclamation 
or  maniftsto  a  terriV)le  jjicture  of  Indian  ferocity, 
and  threatened  such  of  the  insurgents  as  should 
continue  in  their  obstinacy  with  its  unavoidable 
effects.  Having  erected  magazines  and  some 
slight  defences  at  Crown  Point,  Burgoyne,  in  a 
few  days,  proceeded  to  Ticonderoga.  The  Ame- 
ricans there  had  erecteil  several  new  works,  and 
had,  moreover,  fortified  Mount  Independence,  a 
high  hill  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  opposite 
to  Ticonderoga,  to  wliich  they  liad  united  it  by 
a  strong  bridge,  which  effectually  jireventcd  any 
attack  by  water.  But  there  was  another  hill, 
called  Sugar  Hill,  whicli  commanded  both  Ticon- 
deroga and  Mount  Independence,  and  the  Ameri- 
can general  in  command,  St.  Clair,  had  neither 
occupied  nor  fortified  it ;  and  there  was  still 
another  hill,  called  Mount  Hope,  which  com- 
manded part  of  their  line,  ami  which  was  equally 
neglected.  Major-general  Philips  took  possession 
of  Mount  Hope  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Sugar  Hill  was  occupied.  Our  troops, 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  threw  up  works  for  in- 
vesting the  place  in  form  ;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  July  the  Americans  evacuated  both  Ticon- 
deroga and  M'lunt  Independence,  and,  putting 
their  baggage  and  provisions  on  boai'd  of  batteaux, 
they  fled  by  the  only  road  that  remained  open  to 

:  They  would  endure  Ixidily  torment  with  the  most  heroic  courage, 
and  inflict  it  with  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  Whenever  they 
hiid  neither  warfare  nor  the  chase  in  view,  they  secme<l  indolent, 
diss^>lute.  and  listle^.  yet  always  with  an  inborn  dignity  of  de- 
meanour and  a  jieculiar  i)ictures»nieness  of  l.angi;age.     In  hiw- 

i  tilities,  ou  the  o.ntrary.  they  were  found  ni^ist  f>inni<lab!e  fr<'in 

'  their  skilful  and  stealthy  marches,  their  unforeseen  .i1  ticks,  and 
their  ferocity  in  slaying  and  scalping  their  opponents.  It  is  to 
be  feared  tliat  nearly  all  the  Euroj>eans  n  ho  came  in  contact  with 
them,  whetlier  French  or  English,  republicans  or  royalists,  have 
lieen,  when  at  peace  among  themselves,  too  ready  to  neglect  or 
oppress  these  Imlians.  and  when  at  war  with  p.ich  other  too  ready 

i  to  employ  them."— Hixt.  of  Eaplawi,  ch.  sliii. 
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tlieiu  to  Skenesborouga,  now  called  Whitehall. 
The  batteaux  went  along  the  South  River,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  defended  by  booms  and 
an  immense  framework  of  timber,  sunk  in  the 
water,  which  was  said  to  have  cost  the  Americans 
near  twelve  months'  labour ;  but,  as  soon  as  their 
flight  was  discovered,  our  sailors  fell  upon  these 
works,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  liours, 
destroyed  tliem.  A  brigade  of  gun-boats  then 
shot  into  the  river,  and  proceeded  with  such  speed 
that  they  overtook  the  American  batteaux,  near 
the  falls  of  Skenesborough.  Some  large  galleys 
bore  down  the  river  to  defend  the  batteaux,  but 
they  were  beaten,  boarded,  and  taken  ;  and  most 
of  the  batteaux  were  destroyed.  General  Bur- 
goyne,  with  one  part  of  his  army,  followed  with 
other  gun-boats  and  two  small  frigates,  Avhile 
Generals  Fraser  and  Reidesel  marched  by  land 
after  St.  Chxir.  When  Burgoyne  approached  the 
falls  of  Skenesborough  he  was  saluted  by  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  land 
his  men  the  Americans  fled  from  their  stockade- 
fort  and  other  works,  and  left  him  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  Skenesborough,  which  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  like  Ticonderoga, 
ever  since  the  first  surprise 

by  Ethan  Allen.    The  Ame-  .-,-:-=r-- 

ri cans,  who  had  occupied  the  -  ^i^gi^^^ 

place,  retired  hastily  to  Fort  --  ^ 

Anne;  and  in  the  course  of  =  ■  >^  ;     _,_::_      i^,-- 

the  day  nearly  all  the  bag-  -     ;      _ 

gage  of  their  array,  and  a  ^^±=jsi«m 

great  part  of  their  military 
stores,  were  either  taken  by 
the  British,  or  burned  and 
destroyed  by  themselves.' 
General  St.  Clair  marched 
with  sucli  headlong  haste 
that  he  reached  Castletown, 
nearly  thirty  miles  from  Ti- 
conderoga, that  very  night ; 
l)ut  his  rearguard,  under 
Colonel  Warner,  did  not 
move  quite  so  fast,  and 
halted  six  miles  short  of 
Castletown,  on  some  rising  ground,  partially  co- 
vered with  trees.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  were  there  discovered  by 
General  Fraser,  who  had  been  close  on  their  heels 
the  greater  part  of  the  ]n-eceding  day— one  of  the 
hottest  days  in  July— but  he  had  now  scarcely 
more  than  800  men  with  him ;  whereas  Colonel 
Warner  was  from  1200  to  1500  strong,  advanta- 
geously posted,  and  with  his  men  covered  with  a 
sort  of  breast- work,  composed  of  logs  and  old  trees. 
Fraser,  who  was  as  brave  as  steel,  determined 
nevertheless  to  attack,  being  confident  that  the 
body  of  Germans  under  Reidesel,  who  had  started 


with  him  on  the  pursuit,  but  had  been  left  be- 
hind, would  soon  come  up  to  his  assistance.  War- 
ner also  had  assistance  within  reach  ;  but  two 
regiments  of  militia,  instead  of  attending  to  his 
summons,  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  fled 
to  Castletown  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  head  of 
Eraser's  little  column.  Fraser  led  his  men  up 
the  hill  to  the  bi-east-work :  a  terrible,  and,  for 
some  time,  a  doubtful  conflict  ensued,  for  the 
Germans  did  not  come  quite  so  soon  as  he  ex- 
pected them.  But  when  Reidesel  appeared,  with 
a  full  band  of  music  playing,  the  Americans  con- 
ceived that  all  the  German  troops  were  with  him, 
whereas,  in  truth,  he  had  only  a  few  companies ; 
and  they  then  abandoned  the  hill,  and  fled  for 
(Jastletown  as  fast  as  their  militia.  Their  loss 
had  been  appalling :  Colonel  Francis,  several  other 
officers,  and  above  200  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field ;  one  colonel,  seven  captains,  ten  subalterns, 
and  210  privates  were  made  prisoners;  while 
nearly  600  wounded  crawled  away  to  perish  in 
the  woods,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  escape  to  the  in- 
habited country.^  Fraser  lost  Major  Pratt,  and 
had  about  twenty  inferior  officers  and  about  150 
privates  killed  and  wounded.    During  this  action, 


Ticonderoga,  Lake  Champlain. — From  a  drawing  by  James  Hunter,  dated  1777, 

in  the  King's  Collection,  British  Musi-um. 


Burgoyne,  with  the  principal  division  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  was  at  Skenesborough,  where  he  halted 
several  days ;  and  the  American  general,  St.  Clair, 
was  at  Castletown.  The  latter  now  retired  in  all 
haste  to  Manchester,  and  thence  to  Fort  Edward 
(on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  equidis- 
tant from  Saratoga  and  from  Fort  George  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lakes),  leaving  Colonel  Long 
to  defend  Fort  Anne.  But  Long  was  overtaken, 
and  thoroughly  beaten  by  Colonel  Hill ;  and,  in- 
stead of  defending  Foi't  Anne,  he  set  fire  to  it, 
and  fled  to  join  St.  Clair. 


'  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington;  SUdman;  Ann.  RegUter. 


2  When  Warner  joined  St.  Clair,  he  had  with  liinj  only  n'nety 
men. 
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At  this  critical  juncture,  General  Schuyler,  the 
commander-iu-chief  of  the  American  army  of  the 
north,  who  was  bringing  up  reinforcements  to 
defend,  as  he  supposed,  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
Independence,    reached    Saratoga,    to    be   over- 
whelmed by  the  news  of  a  rapid  succession  of 
defeats  and  disasters.     He  relied,  however,  on 
the  rough  country  which  the  British  must  tra- 
verse ;  and,  calling  in  St.  Clair  and  Long,  and 
the  wreck  of  that  army,  he  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Fort  Edward,  broke  up  the  roads  and  the 
bridges,  blocked  u])  the  ci-eeks  and  rivers,  and 
swept  the  country  bai-e  of  live  stock  and  all  kinds 
of  provisions.     At  the  same  time  he  implored 
congress,    wlio    were   wliolly   absorbed    by   the 
strange  desultory  movements  made  by  Howe  in 
the  beginning  of  his  camjxvign,  to  send  him  rein- 
forcements of  regular  troops ;  he  called  up  the 
militia  and  the  backwoodsmen  of  New  England 
and  New  York ;  he  wrote  the  most  jn-essing  letters 
in  all  directions ;  and  he  succeeded,  by  degrees,  in 
collecting  a  numerous  though  motley  force.     On 
landing  at  Crown  Point,  Burgoyne  had  addressed 
the  American  people  in  a  proclamation  ;  and  now, 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Skenesborough,  he  is- 
sued a  second  manifesto,  summoning  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  country  to  send  deputies  from 
each  township,  to  meet  at  Castletown,  in  order 
to  deliberate  on  such  measures  as  might  still  be 
adopted  to  save  from  jnmishment  those  who  had 
not  yet  conformed  to  his  first  proclamation  and 
submitted  to  the  royal  authority.     To  counteract 
this  document,  General  Schuyler  issued  a  procla- 
mation,   in   the   name   of   the   congress   of   tlie 
United  States,  citing  the  example  of  Jersey,  to 
show  the  treatment  the  people  would  receive  if 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  pro- 
clamations, and  threatening  them,  in  the  same 
breath,  with  death,  as  traitoi-s,  if  they  sent  any 
deputation,  or  afforded  any  manner  of  aid  to  the 
enemy.     At  the  same  time  Schuyler  contrived  to 
make  a  letter  fall  into  the  hands  of  r)urgoYne,  so 
written  as  to  bewilder  the  Englisli  general,  and 
make  him  hesitate  whether  lie  should  advance  or 
retreat.    At  last  Burgoyne  resolved  to  advance,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan  laid  down  for  liis  cam- 
paign, and  wliich  plan  included  about  the  worst 
route  which  he  could  have  jiursued.     Instead  of 
retracing  his  steps  to  Ticonderoga,  and  embark- 
ing on  Lake  George  to  proceed  to  Fort  Geoi-ge, 
whence  there  was  a  waggon-road  to  the  place  of 
his  destination,  Fort  Edward,  he  struck   across 
the  country  with  the  nuiss  of  his  force,  and  sent 
General  Philips,  with  a  strong  detachment,  to  pro- 
ceed by  Ijake  George,  with  the  artillery,  provisions, 
and  baggage.     The  land  journey  was  as  difiicult  as 
the  water  comnuuiication  was  easy:  Burgojne  liad 
to  pass  swamps  and  morasses,  numerous  creeks, 
ravines,  and  gullies,  over  which  it  was  necessary 


to  throw  bridges ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  consume 
more  time  in  clearing  the  roads  of  the  forest  trees, 
which  the  Americans  had  cut  down  and  disposed 
iu  such  a  manner  as  to  intersect  each  other.  The 
swarai)y,  wooded  country  abounded  with  mos- 
quitoes and  other  insects,  to  a  degree  almost  in- 
tolerable to  Europeans,  and  the  weather  was  close 
and  sultry.  Nevertheless,  the  men  bore  all  these 
annoyances  and  their  excessive  fatigue  with  great 
good  humour;  and  on  the  30tli  of  July  they 
reached  ihe  river  Hudson,  near  Fort  Edward ; 
Schu3der  retiring  across  the  Hudson  at  their  ap- 
proach. If  Howe  had  ascended  that  river  from 
New  York,  the  Americans  could  scai'cely  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  two  united  ar- 
mies ;  but  Howe,  a  month  before,  had  retreated 
to  Staten  Island,  and,  on  the  23d  of  July,  one 
week  before  Burgoyne  reached  the  upper  course 
of  the  Hudson,  had  sailed  away  for  the  Delaware. 
It  is  said  that  Howe  had  distinctly  given  Bur- 
goyne to  understand  that  his  plan  of  opei-atious 
did  not  allow  him  to  co-operate  on  the  upjier  part 
of  the  IIud.son.  Yet  his  own  object,  the  capture 
of  Philadelphia,  was  utterly  insignificant,  if  com- 
l)ared  to  tlie  results  that  might  have  been  ex- 
]»ected  from  the  united  operatit)ns  of  the  two 
armies  on  the  Hudson,  which  must  have  siilit 
America  into  two,  by  separating  the  northern 
from  the  southern  provinces:  but  Howe,  wlio  had 
begun  late,  and  who  had  twice  changed  his  own 
scheme  of  cami)aign,  evidently  had  no  afi'ectiou 
to  tlie  plan  for  the  execution  of  which  another 
had  been  apjiointed  in  the  firet  place,  and  the 
honour  of  which,  if  successful,  would  fall  niore  to 
Burgoyne  than  to  himself. 

As  soon  as  Burgoyne  was  assured  that  Howe 
would  not  co-operate,  he  ought  to  have  retreated 
to  the  lakes,  for,  with  a  small  army  like  his,  he 
could  scarcely  occujiy  forts  or  positions  enough 
to  keep  the  coimtry  iu  awe,  or  even  to  keep  the 
conununications  open  with  Canada  ;  ami  the  most 
that  he  could  hope  from  the  most  lirilliaut  suc- 
cess was  to  make  a  militfiry  promenade  through 
the  country  to  New  York,  where  he  was  not 
wanted.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  continue 
on  the  advance,  and  he  merely  waited  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Ethvard  for  the  arrival  of 
General  Philiiis  with  the  artillery,  provisions,  and 
stores,  and  for  the  junction  of  Colonel  St.  Leger, 
who  had  proceeded  on  a  different  line  of  march 
from  the  fii*st,  and  who  was  now  descending  from 
Oswego, tlie  Oneida  Lake,  and  Wood  Creek, by  the 
Mohawk  liiver,  whidi  falls  into  the  Hudson  be- 
tween Saratoga  and  Albany.  LTn fortunately  St. 
Leger  stopped  at  the  ujiper  end  of  the  Mohawk 
to  lay  siege  to  Stanwix  Fort,  called  by  the  Ame- 
ricans Fort  Schuyler,  a  jtlace  strongly  situated. 
LTjx)n  receiving  this  information,  Burgoyne,  who 
had  already  split  his  army  into  too  many  parts, 
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thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  co  operate  with 
St.  Leger;  aud,  as  a  prepai-ation  to  this  step,  and 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  bullocks,  waggons, 
and  other  things  necessaiy  for  the  journey,  he 
detached  Colonel  Baum  to  surprise  Bennington, 
a  place  between  the  forks  of  the  Hoosick  River, 
about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Hudson,  where  the  Americans  had  dejjosited  the 
supplies  of  cattle,  carts,  provisions,  and  stores 
they  were  receiving  from  the  New  England  jjro- 
vinces.  The  German  troops  had  many  good 
qualities;  but  rapidity  of  motion,  which  alone 
can  insure  success  in  attempting  surprises,  was 
certainly  not  among  the  number :  they  were,  per- 
luxps,  naturally  slower  than  the  English  ;  and  they 
were,  moreover,  borne  down  under  the  weight  of 
the  monstrously  exaggerated  equipments  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  their  hats  and  swords  weighing 
very  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  equipment  of 
other  soldiers.  ''  The  worst  British  regiment  in 
the  service,"  says  Stedraan,  "would  with  ease 
have  marched  two  miles  for  their  one."  Yet,  in 
s])ite  of  these  facts  and  the  warm  remonstrances 
of  General  Eraser  and  other  officers  of  rank,  Bur- 
goyne  persisted  in  employing  Germans  to  surprise 
Bennington.  Another  capital  mistake  was,  that 
he  sent  only  600  men  on  an  expedition  that  re- 
quired at  least  three  times  the  numbei*.  On  his 
first  day's  march  Baum,  the  commander  of  the 
detachment,  took  j^i'isoners  a  considerable  body 
of  Americans,  who  had  assembled  in  a  wood  to 
check  his  progress.     Colonel  Skene,  the  original 


owner  of  Skenesborough,  who,  on  account  of  his 
local  knowledge,  had  been  appointed  ins^Dector- 
general,  insisted  that  these  prisoners  ought  to  be 
kindly  treated  and  then  liberated,  which  would 
liave  the  effect  of  detaching  them  from  the  cause 
of  congress.  Poor  Baum,  who  knew  little  or 
notliing  of  the  country,  the  people,  or  their  lan- 
guage, followed  Skene's  advice  ;  and  the  liberated 
Americans  went  straight  to  Bennington.  On  the 
second  day's  march,  Baum  captured  some  cattle 
and  routed  a  small  party  near  a  village  called 
Cambridge.  Not  far  from  this  place  he  was 
brought  to  a  halt,  by  intelligence  that  the  Ame- 


ricans were  assembling  in  great  force  for  the  de- 
fence of  Bennington.  Baum  applied  to  Burgoyne 
for  reinforcements,  and  another  Gennan  detach- 
ment, of  only  500  men,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Breymau,  was  sent  to  his  as- 
sistance. This  Breyman,  like  most  of  his  school, 
was  a  pedant  and  a  formalist,  who  had  no  notion 
of  marching  even  through  a  rough  country  except 
■with  all  the  oi'der  and  precision  of  the  drill- 
ground  ;  he  halted  ten  times  an  hour  to  dress  his 
ranks  ;  and  before  he  came  u])  Colonel  Baum  was 
completely  surrounded  at  St.  Coieck's  Mill,  on 
Walloon  Creek,  by  General  Starke  and  Colonel 
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Warner,  who  had  with  them  a  force  which  con- 
stantly kept  increasing,  and  which  at  one  moment 
exceeded  1800  men.  Baum,  as  stanch  iu  battle  as 
he  was  slow  in  advancing,  endured  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  a  terrible  discharge  of  musketry  and 
rifles  from  every  side,  and  three  several  times 
drove  the  Americans  from  some  high  ground  on 
which  they  were  stationed;  but  at  last  he  was 
brought  down  by  a  rifle-shot,  and  then  the  Ger- 
mans retreated  into  some  woods  in  the  direction 
of  Fort  Edward,  leaving  their  commander  mor- 
tally wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  this 
desperate  moment  Breyman,  who  had  employed 
twenty-four  hours  in  marching  sixteen  miles, 
came  up.  Had  lie  been  one  little  hour  sooner, 
the  fate  of  the  day  iniglit  have  been  widely  dif- 
ferent ;  but  now  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  put 
the  fugitives  of  Baum's  detachment  into  some 
order,  and  retreat  to  the  place  from  which  he  had 
started.  Starke  and  "Warner  made  several  hot 
attacks,  and  endeavoured  to  surround  him;  but 
he  bravely  fought  his  way  through  and  reached 
Burgoyne's  outposts  when  he  had  fired  almost 
liis  last  cartridge.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
llie  prisoners  taken  by  Baum,  and  liberated  at 
tlie  instance  of  Skene,  were  found  among  the  fierc- 
est combatants  at  St.  Coieck's  Mill  I  Instead  of 
taking  Bennington, the  bu  Hock -waggons,  &c.,Bur- 
goyne  lost  about  500  men  in  killed  ami  wounded 
in  this  ill-judged  expedition. 

In  the  meanwhile  Colonel  St.  Leger,  left  to 
himself  with  his  600  light  troops  and  Jiis  tribes 
of  savages,  was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Stanwix 
Fort.  On  the  Alh  of  August  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  American  General  Harkimer  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  place  with  1000 
men.  St.  Leger  instantly  detjiched  Sir  John 
Johnson  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  a  party  of 
regulars  into  the  woods  to  lie  in  close  ambush. 
ITarkinur, coming  on oonfidiMitlyandiiicautiouslv, 
fell  into  the  trap.  Nc;u-ly  400  Americans  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  fled  back  to  the 
Hudson.  But  as  St.  Leger  had  only  light  field- 
pieces  witli  him,  wliich  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  works,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Skmwix  still 
lield  out ;  and  the  savages  growing  weary  of  the 
siege,  ami  being  informed  by  some  crafty  Yankee 
spies  that  Burgoyne's  army  iiad  been  cut  to  pieces, 
jieremptorily  insisted  upon  retiring.  To  stop  this 
tlesertion  a  council  of  their  chiefs  wms  called ;  but 
even  while  it  was  sitting  a  large  partv  of  the 
savages  folded  their  blankets  and  departed.  News 
also  arrived  that  the  daring  and  active  Arnold 
Avas  a]iproaching  with  2000  men  and  ten  pieces 
of  artillery.  A  retreat  was  thus  necessary  ;  but 
it  was  managed  so  badly  that  St.  Leger  left  be- 
hind him  his  artillery  and  stores,  and  his  tents 
standing.  Arnold,  who  was  really  advancing  up 
tlie  Moliawk  River,  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Stan- 


wix until  two  days  after  the  siege  had  been 
raised ! ' 

There  was  much  to  dishearten,  and  positively 
nothing  to  encourage  the  advance  of  the  main 
ai'my  ;  yet,  having  collected  Ins  artillery  and  pro- 
visions for  about  thirty  days,  and  having  con- 
structed a  bridge  of  boat.s,  Burgoyne,  on  the  13th 
and  14th  September,  passed  his  whole  army  across 
the  Hudson,  and  then  encamped  on  the  heights 
and  ])lains  of  Saratoga.  General  Gates,  who 
had  just  taken  the  chief  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  in  the  noi-th  over  the  head  of  Schuyler, 
and  who  Avas  now  joined  by  Arnold  with  his 
2000  men,  was  lying  on  an  island  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson,  about 
eight  miles  above  Albany,  and  called  Stillwater, 
where  he  had  a  strong  star-redoubt  and  other  de- 
fences. The  ]>lace  was  merely  insulated  by 
swamps  and  shallow  water,  easily  passed  by  foot. 
On  the  niglit  of  the  17th,  after  incredible  labour 
iu  erecting  bridges  to  bear  their  artillery  and 
baggage  over  numerous  creeks  and  ravines,  the 
British  army  encamped  witliiii  four  miles  of  the 
American  army  ;  but  between  their  encampment 
and  Stillwater  the  country  was  equally  rugged 
and  seamed  with  water-com-ses,  and  the  whole  of 
tlie  18th  was  spent  in  laying  down  bridges  and 
temporary  causeways. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  mass  of  the 
Britisli  army  formed  close  in  front  of  the  Ame- 
rican left;  our  right  wing,  including  jmrt  of  the 
foreigners,  was  commanrled  by  Burgoyne,  and 
covered  by  (Jcneral  Fiaser  with  the  gren<adiei"s 
and  light  infantry;  the  front  and  flanks  were 
covered  by  Indians  and  Canadians;  the  left  wing 
and  artillery  were  commanded  by  General  Philips 
and  Rfidesel,  who  stood  across  the  only  good 
road  that  existed.  Instead  of  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked in  liis  muddy  position,  Gates  threw  out 
yO(t0  men  to  attempt  turning  our  right  and  at- 
tacking General  Buix'ovne  in  his  rear.  But  a 
discovery  of  the  strong  position  of  General 
Eraser,  whom  they  had  not  seen,  made  them 
fall  back.  Gates's  det-achment,  being  reinforced 
and  led  on  by  Arnold,  fell  u]K>n  Burgoyne  and 
the  right  wing,  and  a  smart  engagement  began 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  lasted 
till  after  sunset.  Arnold  behaved  with  extr.aor- 
dinary  gallantry  ;  but  he  could  make  an  impres- 
sion nowhere,  although  the  weight  of  the  action 
fell  on  three  or  four  of  our  regiments,  the  rest 
of  our  right  being  stationed  on  some  hills,  and 
the  Germans  occupying  a  position  at  some  dis- 
tance. Every  time  that  Arnold  was  beaten  back 
Gates  sent  him  more  men  from  the  star-redoubt. 
Wjiy  Burgoyne,  who  contemplated  a  decisive 
action,  did  not  engage  in  full  force,  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  country, 

'  Sffdman:  Gurdvn;  Marfliptl;  V.wrke.  in  Ann.  Rigvtti: 
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mul  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being  embar- 
rassed by  a  long  train  of  artillery,  which  was 
next  to  useless,  as  he  could  not  drag  it  through 
bogs  and  swamps,  or  get  it  ra]jidly  into  jjroper 
positions.  As  it  grew  dark  the  fire  of  the  Ame- 
ricans slackened,  and  during  the  night  Gates 
evacuated  the  ground  in  front  of  Stillwater,  and 
collected  all  his  troojis  into  and  round  the  star- 
reiloubt.  He  had  lost  two  superior  officers,  a 
great  many  subalterns,  and  from  500  to  600  men 
in  killed  and  wounded  ;  but  Burgoyne's  loss  was 
scarcely  inferior.  The  British  army  lay  all  night 
on  their  arms  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  as  day 
dawned  they  began  to  erect  works  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  enemy,  with  strong  redoubts  on  their 
right.  At  the  same  time  the  Americans  attended 
to  strengthening  their  positions  ;  and  thus  the 
two  armies  lay  from  the  26tli  of  September  till 
tlie  7th  of  October,  an  interval  of  time  most  fatal 
to  Burgoyne,  who  consumed  nearly  all  his  pro- 
visions. Every  possible  method  was  taken  to 
inform  General  Howe  of  his  situation,  and  the 
strongest  of  arguments  were  employed  to  induce 
either  a  co-operation  or  a  diversion  in  his  favour. 
Howe,  who  had  just  taken  Philadelphia,  and 
who  had  not  yet  taken  and  destroyed  the  forts 
and  strong  M'orks  on  the  Delaware,  was  wholly 
occupied  by  Washington  and  those  works,  and 
could  scarcely  spare  a  thought  on  Burgoyne. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
ti'oops  left  at  New  York,  took  the  responsibility 
upon  himself,  and  informed  Burgoyne  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  eftect  a  diversion,  by 
attacking  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Hudson.  Bui-goyne,  there- 
fore, agreed  to  remain  where  he  was  till  the  12th 
of  October,  and  hoped  that  the  movement  from 
New  York  up  the  Hudson  would  be  made  with 
rapidity  and  decision.  But  his  Indian  followers, 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  plunder,  and  an- 
noyed at  his  endeavours  to  check  their  ferocity, 
began  to  desert  from  him,  as  they  had  done  from 
St.  Leger.  Besides,  their  hunting  season  was  now 
arrived,  which  no  inducement  could  make  them 
forego.  Their  desertion  much  weakened  Bur- 
goyne, who  would  not,  however,  think  of  re- 
treating. On  the  side  of  the  Americans  the 
delay  was  attended  with  all  kinds  of  advantages  ; 
Gates,  who  had  proclaimed  the  affair  of  Still- 
water as  a  great  victory,  was  reinforced  every  day, 
both  from  the  southern  and  from  the  northern 
provinces ;  the  militia,  who  had  been  as  timid  as 
hares,  became  as  bold  as  bull-dogs,  and  stores 
and  provisions  were  brought  up  to  him  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  Besides  Arnold,  General  Lin- 
coln had  come  up  to  Stillwater  with  a  force 
estimated  even  by  the  Americans  at  2000  men. 
He  no  longer  thought  of  a  retreat ;  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Arnold,  he  adopted  a  scheme  likely 


to  reduce  Burgoyne  to  the  hard  necessity  of  an 
unconditional  surrender.  He  detached  a  con- 
siderable body  of  New  England  militia,  which 
had  assembled  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army, 
to  surprise  Ticonderoga,  Mount  Indejiendence, 
and  Fort  George,  to  cajsture  or  destroy  all  the 
stores  there,  and  to  cut  off  Burgoyne  from  his 
supplies  and  from  Canada.  The  detachment, 
under  the  command  of  one  Colonel  Brown,  got 
by  night  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  and 
surprised  and  took  a  sloop  and  the  boats  that 
Avere  carrying  provisions  to  Burgoyne.  Brown 
then  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope  and  Mount 
Defiance,  and  began  to  attack  Ticonderoga. 
Being  repulsed  there  he  returned,  in  the  vessels 
he  had  captured,  through  Lake  George,  and  made 
another  attempt  upo)i  Diamond  Island,  where 
there  was  a  considerable  depot  of  stores ;  being 
repulsed  there  also  bj'  a  handful  of  men,  he 
hastened  to  the  shore,  burned  all  the  vessels  he 
had  taken,  and  returned  to  his  former  station  in 
Burgoyne's  rear.  But  he  had  traced  the  fatal 
route,  and  other  and  stronger  corps  of  Americans 
collected  between  the  British  army  and  the 
lakes. 

Bui'goyne  was  now  obliged  to  put  his  men  on 
half  rations  ;  his  stock  of  forage  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted, and  his  horses  were  peri-shing  for  the 
want  of  it.  The  Red  Men,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  with  him,  now  began  to  desert,  whole 
tribes  at  a  time,  and  the  Canadians  and  loyal 
Americans  lost  faith  or  heart.'  No  news  was 
hear-d  of  Sir  H.  Clinton's  movement  up  the  Hud- 
son, and  not  a  man,  not  a  biscuit  was  allowed  to 
reach  him  from  the  side  of  Canada.  In  this 
predicament  he  attempted  dislodging  Gates,  and 
moved  on  his  left  wing  with  a  column  of  1500 
men,  his  best  troops,  connnanded  by  himself  and 
by  Philips,  Eraser,  and  Reidesel.  This  column 
had  scarcely  formed  in  front  of  Gates's  left,  when 
the  Americans,  issuing  from  their  entrenchments, 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  left  of  the  British 
army,  where  Burgoyne  had  left  the  grenadiers 
under  the  command  of  Major  Ackland.  As 
soon  as  this  attack  began,  a  body  of  2000  men 
were  sent  out  to  meet  Burgoyne's  column,  and 
Morgan  and  his  rifle  corps  stole  round  under 
cover  of  some  woods,  and  opened  a  fire  on  the 
flank  of  the  column.  Other  troops  came  out 
from  the  American  enti-enchments,  and  while 
some  laboured  to  crush  the  British  left,  others 
endeavoured  to  throw  themselves  between  Bur- 


'  "The  ludiaus,"  says  an  American  writer,  "finding  tlieni- 
selves  beaten  in  the  woods  by  Morgan,  and  restraiiwd  frmiiscaliJ- 
ing  and  plunderinr/  the  unarmed  by  Burgoyne — who  saw  before 
tliem  the  jirospect  of  hard  figliting  without  profit— grew  tired  of 
the  service,  and  deserted  in  great  numbers.  The  Canadians  and 
provincials  were  not  much  more  foithful ;  and  Burgoyne  soon 
perceived  that  his  lio]>es  must  rest  almost  entirely  on  liis  Euro- 
l>ean  troops."— Mai-shal),  Lift  of  ]Vas!ii,irrinn. 
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goyne'a  column  and  his  Hues.  Under  the  eye 
and  voice  of  Major  Ackland  the  grenadiers  kept 
their  ground  most  manfully  ;  but  Burgoyne,  with 
his  1500,  was  obliged  to  abandon  six  field-pieces 
he  had  taken  out  with  him,  and  to  run  back  to 
his  camp.  Morgan  and  his  riflemen  were  now 
getting  on  the  flank  of  our  right  wing.  General 
Fraser,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  24th 
regiment,  marched  to  dislodge  them:  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  fell  mortally  wounded  under  the 
shots  of  tlie  American  marksmen,  who  were 
placed  behind  trees  and  accustomed  to  pick  out 
oflicers.  Shortly  after  Bui'goyne's  return  to  his 
camp,  a  loose  irregular  attack  was  made  nearly 
all  along  his  lines,  and  while  this  was  sustained, 
Arnold,  in  great  force,  made  a  steady  concen- 
trated attack  upon  the  entrenchments  on  our 
extreme  right,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Brooks 
made  a  similar  assault  on  the  left.  Arnold  was 
repulsed  v.ounded,  and  had  another  hoi-se  killed 
under  him ;  but  Brooks  was  more  successful — ■ 
for,  falling  upon  a  part  of  the  entrenchments 
defended  by  the  German  troops  under  Colonel 
Breyman,  he  eflfected  a  passage :  Breyman  was 
killetl,  and  his  men,  after  much  slaughter,  which 
was  not  all  on  one  side,  retreated  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  baggage  and  artillery. 

Night  closed  on  the  scene  of  carnage,  but 
Brooks  kept  the  ground  lie  had  won  within  the 
line  of  our  entrenchments,  as  ordera  given  by 
Burgoyne  to  drive  him  back  were  not  attended 
to.  Duriug  the  day  about  200  men  and  oflicei-s 
were  taken  by  the  American.^,  and  the  British 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  considerable 
for  so  small  an  army.  In  losing  General  Fraser, 
Burgoyne  lost  the  bravest  and  best  oflicer  serv- 
ing with  him.  On  the  following  morning  before 
daybreak,  Burgoyne  changed  his  ])osition,  which 
was  scarcely  tenable  since  the  impression  made  by 
Brooks  ;  and  with  gi-eat  secrecy  and  silence,  and 
much  skill,  he  removed  his  whole  army,  with  all 
their  baggage  ami  artillery,  to  some  heights 
above  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  extending  his 
right  up  that  river.  Gates  changed  his  position 
also,  but  carefully  avoided  an  engagement,  which 
the  British  endeavoured  to  bring  on  by  repeated 
attacks  on  outposts  and  by  several  brisk  skir- 
mishes right  in  front  of  the  American  line.  The 
whole  day,  the  8th  of  October,  was  spent  in  this 
manner  ;  but,  in  the  coui-se  of  the  night  and  the 
following  morning.  Gates,  who  had  received  still 
more  reinforcements,  sent  otf  a  strong  party 
higher  up  the  Hudson  to  occujn'  good  gi-ound 
on  the  right  bank,  and  he  threw  other  strong 
columns  over  to  the  left  bank,  in  order  to  guard 
the  passages  and  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
British — a  movement  which  was  now  inevitable. 
Burgoyne,  however,  discovered  the  movement 
on  the  right  bank,  and  prevented  its  etiect  by 


ascending  the  river  to  Saratoga ;  but  the  sudden- 
ness and  rapidity  of  this  movement  obliged  him 
to  leave  all  his  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital 
behind  him.  Gates  behaved  with  much  human- 
ity to  these  unhappy  prisoners,  who  amounted 
to  about  300.  Otherwise  the  retreat  to  Saratoga 
was  effected  without  loss  and  without  any  obstruc- 
tion. But  on  the  10th,  when  Burgo}Tie  i-eached  the 
fords  of  Fishkill  Creek,  which  lie  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Saratoga,  he  found  the  Americans 
collected  in  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek.  The  fire  of  a  few  guns  scattei-ed  these 
men,  but  they  only  retired  over  the  Hudson,  to 
the  much  larger  force  which  Gates  had  stationed 
there  to  obstruct  the  passage.  Burgoj-ne's  present 
design  was  to  ascend  the  Hudson  bv  its  right 
bank,  and  get  to  Fort  George,  at  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  George ;  but  the  roads  could  not  be 
])assed  by  an  army  without  considerable  repairs, 
and  there  were  numerous  creeks  and  ravines  which 
could  only  be  crossed  by  erecting  bridges— long, 
toilsome,  and  desperate  operations  for  worn-out, 
half-famished  troops,  pressed  upon  from  all  sides 
by  an  enemy  five  or  six  times  more  numerous 
than  themselves,  and  wonderfully  elated  by  their 
very  unusual  success.  Burgoyne,  nevertheless, 
sent  forward  a  detachment  of  artifieere,  under  a 
strong  escort,  to  open  the  road  and  repair  the 
bridges.  The  artificers  had  .scarcely  begun  their 
work  when  they  were  interrupted  by  swarms 
of  American  riflemen,  whom  the  escort  could 
neither  reach  nor  dislodge.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence was,  that  workmen  and  escort  were  all 
obliged  to  retreat.  In  the  course  of  this  Tin  lucky 
day,  Gates  reinforced  his  divisions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hudson  immediately  opposite  to 
Burgoyne,  and  supplied  them  with  abundance  of 
artillery,  with  which  they  jilied  the  batteaux  on 
the  river  that  were  carrying  part  of  the  baggage 
and  the  miserable  remainder  of  the  provi.sions 
of  the  British  army.  Many  of  these  frail  em- 
barkations were  taken,  and  the  regular  American 
troops  called  continentals  and  the  American 
militia  vied  with  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
for  j>lunder,  and  their  determination  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  whatever  they  could  take. 
The  militiamen,  it  appeal's,  were  more  rapacious 
than  the  regulai-s,  and  inclined  to  forget  all 
military  duty  and  subordination  in  their  avidity 
for  gain.  These  fellows,  who  wei-e  chiefly  New 
Euglanders,  carried  their  peddliug  trading  si)irit 
with  them,  and  made  their  quai-ters  a  kind  of 
auction-mart.  It  is  said  that  they  would  often 
rob  the  American  regulars  of  what  booty  they 
had  secured,  and  sell  it  on  their  own  account. 
IiTegularities  of  this  kind  were  canned  to  sucli 
a  height,  that  Gates,  in  general  ordei-s  issued  on 
the  12th,  declared: — "That  he  saw  so  many 
scandalous  and  mean  transactions  committed  bv 
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]>ersons  who  sou,!]flit  more  after  phuider  than  the 
lionour  of  doing  their  duty,  that  it  was  his  un- 
alterable resolutiou  to  have  the  first  person  who 
should  thereafter  be  detected  in  pillaging  the 
baggage  and  stores  taken  from  the  enemy  tried 
and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity."  Unable 
to  retreat  to  Fort  George  by  the  right  bank, 
Burgoyne  conceived  the  now  desperate  project  of 
ascending  the  river  a  little  higher,  and  of  crossing 
it  in  presence  of  the  American  detachments  on 
the  left  bank.  He  thought  it  possible  to  cut  his 
way  through  these  ;  and,  as  he  had  made  up  his 
uiiud  to  abandon  the  artillery,  which  had  so  con- 
tinually embari'assed  his  movements,  and  to  re- 
move nothing  but  two  or  three  days'  provisions, 
which  the  men  might  carry  in  their  knajasacks, 
lie  then  hoped  to  be  able  to  effect  his  retreat  to 
Fort  Edward,  whence,  by  a  different  route,  he 
might  i-each  the  lakes  and  the  British  shipping 
upon  them.  In  pursuance  of  this  jjlau  he  sent  a 
body  of  men  up  the  rivei',  intending  to  follow 
with  the  rest  under  cover  of  night.  At  this 
desperate  crisis  he  was  well  nigh  saved  by  a 
capital  mistake  committed  by  his  adversary. 
Gates  called  the  general  officers  of  the  American 
army  togetlier,  and  informed  them  of  his  having 
received  certain  intelligence  that  the  main  body 
of  Burgoyne's  array  was  marched  off  for  Fort 
Edward,  and  that  the  rear-guard  only  was  left 
in  the  camp.  Upon  this,  it  was  concluded  to 
adv^ance  and  attack  the  British  camp,  which  was 
now  very  strongly  posted  upon  some  heights 
beyond  Fishkill  Creek.  The  general  officers  re- 
paired instantly  to  their  respective  commands : 
General  Nixon  with  a  whole  brigade  crossed  the 
creek,  and  General  Glover  was  upon  the  point  of 
following  him,  and  had  actually  entered  the 
water,  when  a  sj^y  or  a  British  deserter  came  and 
met  him  with  intelligence  more  certain  than 
Gates's,  that  the  main  body  was  still  in  the  camp, 
and  well  prejiared  to  receive  the  attack.  Glover 
ran  back  from  the  creek,  but  Nixon  was  not 
quite  so  fortunate,  for  his  advance  had  brought 
him  up  to  some  brushwood,  behind  which  Bui'- 
goyne  had  a  line  of  troops  and  some  artillery, 
who,  when  they  saw  him  halting  and  turning 
back  on  the  signals  given  by  Glover,  opened  a 
terrible  fire  upon  him,  and  then  drove  him  with 
considerable  loss  and  still  more  confusion  across 
the  creek.'" 

If  the  secret  had  been  kept,  and  Gates's  orders 
had  been  executed,  as  he  intended,  with  only 
some  divisions,  from  the  goodness  of  their  posi- 
tion and  from  the  desperate  spirit  which  anima- 
ted them,  the  British  would  assuredly  have  gained 


'  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Scotsmau,  with  an  American  lieart,  tells 
this  story,  which,  he  says,  he  received  from  General  Glover  him- 
self. Marshall,  the  American  biographer  of  Washington,  says 
that  Gordon  is  conflrmed  by  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  serving 
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a  victory ;  the  Americans  might  have  been  obliged 
to  call  in  their  detachments  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hudson,  and  Burgoyne  might  have  got  to 
Fort  Edward.  But  the  breath  of  the  spy  or  de- 
serter dissipated  this  hoi>e — and  it  was  the  last! 
— for  Burgoyne  had  now  ascertained  that  the 
Americans  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  had 
formed  an  entrenclied  caniji,  well  garnished 
with  artillery,  on  the  high  grounds  between  Fort 
Edward  and  Fort  George,  and  that  the  only  roads 
he  could  possibly  take  were  blocked  up  by  troops. 
The  men  that  had  advanced  up  the  river,  and 
had  got  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Edward,  were  re- 
called, and  once  more  demonstrations  were  made 
to  tempt  the  Americans  to  battle  ;  but  Gates  was 
sure  of  his  prey  without  fighting  or  struggling, 
and  his  troops  had  little  inclination  to  attack  des- 
perate men  in  a  strong  position.  The  Americans, 
therefore,  remained  in  their  positions,  which  were 
equally  strong,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  be  at- 
tacked by  so  inferior  a  force.  As  an  additional 
curse  on  this  doomed  exjsedition,  no  news  was  re- 
ceived by  Burgoj'ne  touching  the  movements  of 
Clinton,  even  when  that  general  had  really  begun 
to  move  and  was  sweeping  the  lower  pai't  of  the 
Hudson  most  triumphantly.  Nearly  every  pos- 
sible mistake  had  been  committed  by  their 
generals  and  commanders  in  all  directions,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  British  troops  under  Burgoyne, 
as  everywhere  else,  was  good,  manly,  and  noble 
to  the  last ;  and,  in  the  words  of  a  foreign  writer, 
whose  prejudices  were  engaged  on  the  other  side, 
these  soldiers  never  said  a  word  in  their  ex- 
tremity, or  did  a  deed  but  what  was  worthy  of 
firm  and  valoi'ous  men."  And  by  this  time,  what 
with  the  desertion  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  and 
the  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  Bur- 
goyne's army  was  reduced  to  3500  fighting  men, 
and  of  these  scarcely  more  than  one-half  were 
British.  A  visit  to  the  magazines  showed  that 
there  was  not  bread  for  three  days.  To  advance 
or  to  retreat  was  equally  impracticable,  though 
many  a  soldier,  many  an  officer  would  still  have 
attempted  the  passage  of  the  Hudson,  and  a 
loose  straggling  retreat  through  the  wild  country 
to  the  right  of  Fort  Edward.  On  the  morning 
of  the  13th  of  October  Burgoyne  called  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  not  only  field-officers,  but  every 
captain  of  the  weak  army  attended.  It  seemed 
to  them  all,  that  nothing  was  left  but  to  capitulate 
on  the  most  honourable  terms  which  could  be 
procured.  Burgoyne,  who  was  as  gallant  an 
officer  as  ever  took  the  field,  and  who  had  first 
gained  renown  by  a  bold  and  dashing  movement,' 
thus  described  to  the  seeretary-at-war  his  situa- 


with  Gates  as  adjutant-general ;  and  that  the  nan-ative  of  Wil- 
kinson varies  from  that  of  Gordon  only  in  minor  circumstances. 

2  Carlo  Botta,  Storia  ddla  Guerra  Americana. 

3  See  his  performances  in  Portugal,  vol.  iii.  p.  432, 
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tion  and  tlie  result  of  the  couucil : — "A  series  of 
liard  toil,  incessant  effort,  stubborn  action,  until 
disabled  in  the  collateral  branches  of  the  army 
by  the  total  defection  of  the  Indians ;  the  deser- 
tion or  timidity  of  the  Canadians  and  provincials, 
some  individuals  exce23ted;  disappointed  in  the 
last  hope  of  any  co-operation  from  other  armies ; 
the  regular  troops  reduced  by  losses  from  the 
best  parts  to  3500  fighting  men,  not  2000  of  which 
were  British ;  only  three  days'  pi-ovisious,  njion 
short  allowance,  in  store ;  invested  by  an  army 
of  16,000  men,  and  no  appearance  of  retreat  re- 
maining, I  called  into  council  all  the  generals, 
fi.eld-ofiicers,  and  captains  commanding  corps, 
and  by  their  unanimous  concurrence  and  advice, 
1  was  induced  to  open  a  treaty  with  Major- 
general  Gates."'  It  was  a  bitter  step;  but  eai-ly 
in  the  evening  Burgoyue  sent  a  note  to  the 
American  head-quarters  to  say  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  sending  a  field-officer  with  a  message  to 
IMajor-general  Gates,  upon  a  matter  of  liigh  mo- 
ment to  both  armies,  and  that  he  requested  to  be 
informed  what  hour  on  the  following  mornintr 
would  suit  General  Gates.  Tiie  American  replied, 
in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror,  that  he  would  receive 
a  field-officer  from  Lieuteuant-geneiiil  Burgoyne 
at  the  advanced  post  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  Major  Kingston  appeared  at  the 
American  advanced  post,  and  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  General  Gates: — "After  hav- 
ing fought  you  twice.  Lieutenant-general  Bur- 
goyne has  waited  some  days  in  his  present  posi- 
tion, determined  to  tiy  a  third  conflict  against 
any  force  you  could  bring  against  him.  lie  is  ap- 
prised of  the  superiority  of  your  numbei-s,  and 
the  disposition  of  your  troops  to  impede  his  sup- 
plies, and  render  his  retreat  a  scene  of  carnage  on 
both  sides.  In  this  situation  he  is  impelled  by 
humanity,  and  thinks  himself  justified,  by  estab- 
lished principles  and  precedents  of  state  and  war, 
to  spare  the  lives  of  brave  men  upon  honourable 
terms.  Should  Major-general  Gates  be  inclined 
to  treat  upon  that  idea.  General  Burgoyue  would 
jn'opose  a  cessation  of  arms  during  the  time  neces- 
sary to  communicate  the  preliminai-y  terms.  In- 
which,  in  any  extremity,  he  and  his  army  mean 
to  abide."  To  this  Gates  replied— that.  General 
Burgoyne's  army  being  exceedingly  reduced  by 
repeated  defeats,  by  desertion,  sickness,  &c.,  their 
provisions  exhausted,  their  military  horses,  tents, 
and  baggage  taken  or  destroyed,  their  retreat  cut 
ofl,  and  their  camp  invested,  they  could  only  be 
allowed  to  surrender  prisonei-s  of  war.  To  this 
Burgoyne  answered,  that  his  army,  however  re- 
duced, would  never  admit  that  their  reti-eat  was 
cut  oft'  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands.  Gates 
had  better  information  than  Burgoyne  as  to  Clin- 
'  Letter  to  Lord  George  Geiiuaiue. 


ton's  movements  up  the  Hudson  ;  he  had  perhaps 
little  confidence  in  the  militia,  who  composed  the 
principal  part  of  the  forces  beyond  the  Hudson ; 
and  he  was  certainly  anxious  to  hasten  the  capi- 
tulation. He  therefore  gi-adually  moderated  the 
conditions  of  surrender.  At  first  he  demanded 
that  Burgoyne's  troops  should  be  drawn  up  in  their 
encampment,  and  there  ordered  to  gi-ound  their 
ai*ras.  The  English  general  answered  that  this 
article  was  inadmissible  in  any  extremity,  and 
that  his  army,  rather  than  consent  to  gi'ouud 
their  arms  in  their  encamj»ments — the  maxinuuii 
of  military  disgrace — would  make  a  rush  on  the 
enemy,  determined  to  take  no  quarter.  In  the 
afternoon  Gates  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms 
xuitil  sunset.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day — the 
loth — the  negotiation  was  continued  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  16th  that  the  articles  of  convention 
were  finally  settled.  They  imported  that  Bur- 
goyne's troops  were  to  march  out  of  their  camj) 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  the  ai'tillery  to 
be  moved  to  the  verge  of  the  Hudson,  and  there 
left,  together  with  the  soldiers'  arms,  the  said 
arms  to  be  jjiled  by  word  of  command  from  their 
o?p/i  officers;  that  a  free  passage  should  be  granted 
the  troops  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  their 
not  serving  again  in  North  America  during  the 
present  contest;  that,  if  any  cartel  should  take 
place  by  which  Burgoyne's  ;irmy,  or  any  part  of 
it,  should  be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article 
shouUl  be  void  as  far  as  such  exchange  should 
extend ;  that  every  care  should  be  taken  for  the 
pi-oper  suljsistence  of  the  troops,  till  they  should 
be  embarked  ;  that  all  officere  should  retain  their 
carriages,  hoi-ses,  bat-horses,  &c.,  and  their  bag- 
gage be  exempt  from  molestation  or  search  ;  that 
on  the  march  and  during  the  time  the  army 
should  remain  at  Boston  (the  port  selected  for 
their  embarkation),  the  officei-s  should  not  be 
separated  from  their  men  ;  that  all  corps  whatso- 
ever, whether  composed  of  sailors,  batteau-men, 
artificers,  drivei-s,  independent  companies,  and 
foUowei-s  of  the  army,  of  whatever  coiDxtry  they 
might  be,  should  be  included  in  the  fullest  sense 
and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  articles,  and  com- 
prehended in  every  respect  as  British  subjects, 
whose  general  had  capitulated  for  them  (this  was 
an  important  article,  as  not  a  few  of  the  drivei-s, 
independent  companies,  and  folio  wei-s  were  Ameri- 
can royalists);  that  all  Canadians  aiul  persons 
belonging  to  the  Canadian  establishment  should 
be  permitted  a  free  return  to  Canada,  shoulil  be 
conducted  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  British 
posts  on  Lake  George,  should  be  treated  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  should  be 
bound  by  the  same  condition  not  to  serve  during 
this  war,  uidess  exchanged;  that  passports  shoidd 
be  immediately  gi-anted  for  three  officers  to  cany 
General  Burgoyne's  despatches  to  General  Howe 
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at  Philudelphia,  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  Canada, 
and  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  way 
of  New  York ;  that  all  officers  during  their  stay 
in  Boston  should  be  admitted  on  2:>arole,  and  from 
fy-st  to  last  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side  arms; 
that  if  the  army  found  it  necessary  to  send  for 
their  clothing  and  other  baggage  from  Canada 
they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  have  the 
necessary  passports  granted  them ;  and,  finally, 
tliat  these  articles  should  be  signed  and  exchanged 
on  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  troo])s  to  march  out  of  their  entrenchments  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     These  were  not 
sucli  terms  as  are  usually  granted  to  conquered 
armies ;  but  Gates  almost  heard  the  thunder  of 
Clinton's  artillery  and  of  the  British  shi]3S  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Hudson.'     At  the  appointed 
hour  the  convention  was  most  reluctantly  signed 
ill  the  British  camp,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th  of  October,  the  troops  marched  out  of  their 
encam])ment,  down  to  the  water-side,  to  a  place 
called  the  Old  Ford,  Avhere  they  piled  their  arms 
at  the  ^^ord  of  command  from  their  own  officers. 
Several  of  the  officers  could  scarcely  pronounce 
the  words,  and  many  of  the  men  wejDt  as  they 
grounded  their  muskets.    Gates  was— what  many 
of  the  American  commanders  and  officers  were 
not — a  gentleman  in  heart  and  mind,  a  man  of 
delicate  feelings,  and  of  too  good  a  spirit  to  revel 
in  the  mournful  degradation  of  a  brave  enemy. 
He  kept  away  from  the  spot  himself,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  own  people 
to  be  witnesses  to  the  sad  spectacle.-    Among  the 
fruits  of  victory  that  remained  in  his  hands  were 
about  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  4600  muskets,  and 
a  not  very  considerable  quantity  of  powder  and 
ball.     The  batteaux  on  the  river  and  what  they 
contained  were    scarcely  to  be   counted  in   this 
category,  for  the  Connecticut  men,  the  Rhode 
Islanders,  the  Massachusetts  men,  and  the  other 
militia  men  who  had  seized  them,  or  the  g)-eater 
part  of  them,  had  set  them  down  to  a  separate 
and  more  private  account.    As  soon  as  iritelligence 
of  the  surrender  was  received  on  the  lakes,  the 
gai'risons  of  Fort  Geoi-ge  and  Ticonderoga  eva- 
cuated those  important  places,  and  retired  by  the 
Sorel  to  Fort  St.  John  and  Montreal.     Burgoyne 
had  requested  Cai'leton  in  the  most  pressing  man- 
ner to  forward  a  regiment  to  maintain  Ticonder- 
oga: but  Carleton,  in  whose  recollection  the  winter 
exploits  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  were  fresh. 


'  Marshall  fraukly  confesses  this  motive  for  haste  and  modera- 
tion in  Gates  : — "The  sitnation  of  the  two  armies  considered, 
these  terms  were  liighly  honourable  to  the  British  general,  and 
favourable  to  his  nation.  They  were  probably  more  ailvantageous 
tlian  would  have  been  gi'aiited  by  General  Gates,  had  he  enter- 
tained no  apprehension  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  at 
length  making  the  promised  diversion  on  the  river." 

-Stedmcn;  Carlo  Botio  ;  Burke,  in  Ann.  Ri:(/ister;  Gordrm; 
Paiiers  in  Abnnn's  Remembmw'er. 


did  not  think  it  prudent  to  weaken  any  further 
the  feeble  force  he  had  for  the  defence  of  Canada, 
and  he  positively  refused  to  send  the  regiment. 
On  the  Cth  of  October,  ten  days  before  the 
capitulation  was  signed,  but  twenty  days  later 
than  Clinton  had  hoped  to  commence  his  co- 
operation or  diversion,  that  general  ajDpeared  in 
force  on  the  Hudson,  and  began  a  sei-ies  of  attacks 
which  must  have  rescued  Burgoyne's  army  if  they 
had  been  made  even  only  eight  or  ten  days  earlier. 


Sir  Henry  Clinton. — From  a  fine  print  by  Bartoluzzi. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  blame  at- 
taches to  General  Clinton,  who,  with  his  seventeen 
battalions,  his  single  regiment  of  light  horse,  and 
his  ijrovincial  militia,  had  to  defend  New  York, 
the  great  repository  of  our  stores,  which  was 
accessible  from  a  variety  of  points,  and  which 
demanded  a  very  considerable  foi'ce,  as,  besides 
General  Putnam,  who  was  hovering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  a  small  regular  army,  there  were 
lai'ge  bodies  of  cunning  and  quick  Connecticut 
militia,  Massachusetts  Bay  men,  and  othei-s,  on 
the  watch  for  opportunities  to  attack  and  destroy 
or  carry  oiF  stores,  &c.  Reinforcements,  which 
had  been  promised  from  Europe,  did  not  arrive 
at  New  York  till  late  in  September,  and  then 
they  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  a  body 
of  recruits  to  make  up  losses.  Almost  as  soon 
as  they  arrived,  Clinton,  of  his  own  accord  and 
on  his  own  responsibility,  embarked  about  3000 
men,  and  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  to  Verplank's 
Point,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  about 
forty  miles  above  New  York.  The  ])]ace  had 
been  ])reviously  reconnoitred  by  Lord  Rawdon 
in  a  frigate.  It  is  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  and 
the  landing-place  was  then  defended  by  a  small 
battery  and  a  breast-work,  from  which  the  Ame- 
ricans fled  at  the  approach  of  our  troops.  Clinton 
landed  his  men  without  opposition,  and  ]iassed 
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the  night  of  the  6th  uijou  the  peninsula.  This 
feint  comjjletely  deceived  Putnam,  who  collected 
about  2000  men,  principally  drawn  from  the  forts 
on  the  Hudson,  and  hastened  with  them  towards 
Verplank's  Point,  in  the  idea  that  Clinton  meant 
to  advance  into  the  country,  and  to  push  through 
the  eastern  highlands,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
Burgoyue  by  the  shortest  route.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  at  daybreak,  Clinton  passed  2000 
of  his  men  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river  to 
Stony  Point,  leaving  about  1000  on  the  penin- 
sula. From  Stony  Point  to  Fort  Montgomery 
was  a  distance  of  only  twelve  miles;  but  the  route 
which  Clinton  resolved  to  pursue,  hoping  there- 
by to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  was  one  of  the 
roughest  and  most  laborious  that  can  be  con- 
ceived :  it  was  impassable  to  artillery,  and  there- 
fore no  guns  had  been  brought,  though  the  men 
were  marching  against  fortified  places.  It  was 
a  ])ath  across  the  Dunderberg,  a  stee^j  mountain 
whose  precipices  overhang  the  river.  The  path 
was  steep,  winding,  and  so  narrow  that  in  many 
places  not  more  than  three  men  could  mai'ch 
abreast.  Two  hundred  resolute  Americans  posted 
across  the  path.-;,  and  on  the  hills  and  rocks  above 
it,  might  have  checked  and  even  de.stroyed  the 
2000  British  ;  but  Putnam,  wholly  misled,  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  tlio  troops 
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left  in  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  never  con- 
ceived it  )iossible  that  a  regular  army  could  take 
so  dangerous  a  road.  Our  troops  thus  got  to  the 
creat  of  the  mountain  and  began  to  descend  it 


on  the  other  side  before   they  were  discovered, 
though  they  were  many  hours  performing  that 
toilsome  march.     At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
our  advanced  guard  stumbled  upon  an  American 
detachment,  which  was  advancing  much  too  late 
for  the  defence  of  the  pass.     The  Americans  fled 
back  to  the  forts,  thus  destroying  the  hope  of 
taking  those  places  by  siirprise  at  the  approach 
of  night.     Clinton,  however,  resolved  to  go  on 
and  trust  to  his  muskets  and  bayonets.     The  two 
forts  he  meant  to  attack  stood  on  too  high  ground 
to  be  battei'ed  from  the  water ;  they  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  only  by  a  creek,  which 
runs  from  the  mouut^tins  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Hudson,  and  they  communicated  with  each 
other  bj'  means  of  a  long  wooden  bridge.     He 
divided  his  force  into  two  columns,  and,  while 
he  advanced  in  person  with  one  of  them  to  storm 
Fort  Clinton,  he  despatched  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell  of  the  52d  with  the  other  column  to 
storm  Fort  Montgomery.     It  was  arranged  that 
the  attack  should  be  made  by  the  two  parties  at 
the  same  instant  of  time  ;  and  about  sunset  Clin- 
ton assailed  the  one  fort  and  Campbell  the  other, 
jnecisely  at  the  moment  and  in  the  manner  agi-eed 
upon.     The  garrison  of  Foi't  Montgomery,  who 
did  not  exceed  800  men,  were  so  ))anic-stricken 
that  they  made  but  little  use  of  their  artillery, 
and  fled  from  their  woika  after 
a  veiy  short  resistance,  in  which, 
however,         Lieutenant  -  colonel 
Campbell  was  killed.     Fort  Clin- 
ton was  better  defended,  and  by 
nature  was  much  stronger :  it  was 
built  upon  a  rocky  ridge,  the  only 
aj>proach   to  which  was   over   a 
bare   open    space  »)f   about    lOO 
yards  long,  with    a  lake  on  one 
side,  a  ]>recipice  and  the  Hud- 
sou  on  the  otlior.     According  to 
their  usual  plan,  the  Americans 
had    thrown   felled    trees   right 
across  this  space,  so  that  the  Bi  i- 
tish  soldiei^s  coidd  advance  nei- 
ther rapidl}'  nor  in  order — and 
the  advance  was  to  be  made  in 
the  mouth  of  ten  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  while  they  had  not  a 
single  gim  wherewith  to  respond 
or  to  cover  their  movement.  Nay, 
those  brave  men  were  ordered,  for 
the  sake  of  expedition,  not  even 
to  stay  to  fire  a  musket,  but  t<> 
rush  on  to  the  fortifications  and 
enter  them  by  the  very  embra- 
sures through  which   the  American  guns  weie 
pointed.     And  on  they  went,  sometimes  on  their 
feet,    sometimes    crawling    all  -  foui-s    over   tlio 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  way  under  a 
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dreadful  fire  until  tliey  got  to  tlie  foot  of  the 
works,  and,  there  being  no  ladders,  no  imple- 
ment, or  help  of  any  kind,  they  climbed  on  one 
another's  shoulders  up  into  the  embrasures, 
pushed  aside  the  warm  cannon,  and  drove  the 
Americans  across  the  rampart  at  the  bayonet's 
point.  The  garrison,  who  were  about  400  strong, 
made  an  attempt  to  rally  at  the  head  of  the  ram- 


part, but  they  were  soon  dislodged.  They  then 
retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  esplanade,  dis- 
chai'ged  a  last  volley  of  musketry — murderous 
and  useless,  and  contrary  to  military  honour— 
and  then  threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for 
quarter.  This  last  provocation  is  such  as  troops 
rarely  brook,  and  the  British,  and  the  Germans 
with  them,  had  besides  suffered  considerably  in 


'I  -y^ 
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View  on  the  Hudsok  at  Anthony's  Nose,  the  sites  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  the  distance. 

From  a  lar^e  view  by  G.  B.  Fisher,  l795. 


storming  the  fort;  yet  it  is  said,  on  good  authority, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  American  put  to 
death,  except  such  as  fell  in  the  hand-to-hand 
fight  at  the  embrasures  or  upon  the  ramparts. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  assailants  was  less 
than  might  have  been  expected,  as  it  amounted 
only  to  140  killed  and  wounded.  The  Americans 
lost  about  300  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.' 
The  British  had  advanced  to  the  charge  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
completed  their  conquest  it  was  night.  But  the 
darkness  was  soon  partially  dispersed  by  a  most 
brilliant  illumination,  which  proceeded  from  two 
frigates,  two  galleys,  and  a  sloop,  which  the 
Americans  had  drawn  up  in  a  little  inlet  under 
the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  to  which  the  crews  now 
set  fire  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  The  flotilla  made  a  brief  but 
magnificent  spectacle,  and  then  blew  up  into  the 
air  between  the  lofty  echoing  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son. A  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  there  was 
another  strong  ]>lace,  called  Fort  Constitution, 
built  upon  a  rock  ;  but  the  Americans  there, 
without  any  orders  from  their  governor,  demo- 
lished part  of  the  works,  left  their  artillery  be- 

'  The  American  Governor  Clinton,  who  was  in  the  fort  that 
bore  his  name,  passed  the  river  in  a  Ixiat,  and  escaped,  as  did 
also  General  James  Clinton,  though  woiuided  in  the  thigli  by  a 
bayonet.  Lieutenant-colonels  Livingston  and  Bmyn,  and 
Majors  Hamilton  and  Logan  were  among  the  prisonei-s. 


hind  them,  and  fled  as  soon  as  they  learned  the 
fall  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton.  A  new 
settlement,  called  the  Continental  Village,  with 
barracks  for  1500  men,  storehouses,  &c.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  detachment  of  American  loyalists, 
under  the  command  of  Governor  Tryon.  A  boom 
was  removed,  and  Sir  James  Wallace,  with  a 
flying  squadron  of  small  frigates,  ascended  the 
Hudson  still  farther,  destroying  a  number  of 
American  vessels  on  his  way.  On  the  13th  of 
October,  the  very  day  on  which  Burgoyne  made 
his  first  overture  for  a  capitulation,  General  Vau- 
ghan,  under  cover  of  Wallace's  frigates,  landed  a 
detachment  at  Esopus  Creek,  which,  going  b}^ 
land,  was  scarcely  thirty  miles  from  Saratoga,  the 
scene  of  our  humiliation.  If,  instead  of  this  weak 
detachment,  Clinton  had  come  up  with  his  whole 
force,  it  appears  to  us  that  Gates,  even  now,  might 
have  given  Burgoyne  a  fair  chance  of  retreat,  by 
detaching  troops  to  secure  his  own  rear.^  Gene- 
ral Vaughan  reduced  two  batteries  and  a  row- 
galley  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  Esopu.s  Creek, 
and  he  then  ascended  the  creek  about  five  miles 
to  the  town  of  Esopus,  a  young  but  flourishing 
place,  which  he  reduced  to  ashes,  together  with 

^  According  to  Marshall,  intelligence  of  the  success  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  received  by  General  Burgoyne  on  the  niglit  after  the 
convention  at  Saratoga  liad  been  agreed  ui)on,  but  l)efore  the  arti- 
cles had  been  signed  and  executed;  and  Burgoyne  had  serioas 
thoughts  of  breaking  off  the  treaty.— Xi/t'  of  Washingtun. 
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a  vast  quantity  of  pro\i.sious  and  stores,  collected 
for  the  use  of  General  Gates's  army.  Putnam, 
whose  army  had  been  reiufoi-ced  by  militia  till 
it  was  6000  strong,  now  detached  General  Par- 
sons with  2000  men  to  i:)rotect  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when 
Burgoyne's  army  were  all  prisonei-s,  Gates  was 
enabled  to  detach  more  and  more  troops  to  the 
scene  of  Clinton's  operations.  The  British  gene- 
ral therefore  recalled  Vaughan  and  Wallace,  de- 
stroyed all  the  places  he  had  taken  in  order  to 
liave  the  river  open  to  future  operations,  reim- 
barked  liis  men,  and  returned  to  Xew  York, 
having  swept  the  Hudson,  and  proved  how  effec- 
tive the  campaign  might  have  been  if  General 
Howe  had  gone  up  that  river  to  Albany  in  the 
month  of  July  or  August.'  The  damage  that 
Clinton's  small  force  had  inflicted  was  immense. 
The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  18th 
of  Novemlier.  The  king  had  neitlier  lost  any  of 
his  firmness  nor  abated  any  of  his  hope  as  to  the 
final  result  of  the  expensive  contest.  In  his 
speech  from  the  throne  he  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  in  being  .able  to  have  recourse  to  the 
legislature  at  a  conjuncture  which  demanded  the 
most  serious  attention.  He  assured  them  that 
he  had  faithfully  em])loyed  the  means  intru.sted 
to  him  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and  that 
he  had  just  confidence  in  the  conduct  and  coui-age 
of  his  ofticers  commanding  in  America  ;  but  still, 
he  intimated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare 
for  such  further  operations  as  the  contingencies 
of  war  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels  might 
render  expedient.  In  the  lords,  the  Earl  of 
Coventry,  who  had  made  a  very  remarkable 
speech  during  a  preceding  session,  opposed  the 
address,  and  recommended  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  our  instant 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  America.  But 
even  this,  his  lordship  chose  to  sa)',  would  be  only 
a  temporary  ]ireservation  ;  and  he  predicted,  as  a 
thing  as  certain  as  any  law  of  nature,  that  the 
fall  of  Great  Britain  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  empire  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  must 
follow  or  accompany  the  independence  of  America. 
When  Lord  Coventry  sat  down,  Chatham  rose 
upon  his  crutch  to  move  an  amendment,  which 
he  had  previously  submitted  to  Rockingham  and 
the  other  lords  in  ojiposition."  The  arrival  of 
his  ci-devant  friend  Benjamin  Franklin  at  Pari.s, 
and  the  great  attention  which  had  been  paid  to 
him,  had  wounded  and  irritated  the  great  orator 
in  an  unconnnon  degree.  "-But  ijcsterdai/j'  he 
exclaimed,  "and  England  might  have  stood  agaUist 
the  world:  noio  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverenced 
The  Hessians  had  been  guilty  of  some  excesses 
in  the  comitrv  near  the  Delawai-e,  but  the  orator 

'  Gnrdnn;  Stedman;  Burlt;  MnmliaU. 
'  Letters  in  Chatham  Cnrretpondenet. 


represented  them  in  a  more  horrible  light  than 
was  justified  by  the  facts.  Continuing  his  vati- 
cination that  the  struggle,  however  prolonged, 
must  end  in  our  defeat,  he  exclaimed — "  Y''ou  may 
swell  every  expense,  and  eveiy  effort,  still  moi'e 
extravagantly  ;  pile  and  accumulate  every  assist- 
ance you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells 
and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign 
prince !  Your  efforts  are  for  ever  vain  and  im- 
potent— doubly  so  from  this  mercenaiy  aid  on 
which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates  to  an  incui-able 
resentment  the  minds  of  your  enemies — to  over- 
run them  wuth  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and 
plunder;  devoting  them  and  their  i)Ossessions  to 
the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty  I  If  I  were  an 
American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  countr}",  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms — never,  never,  never."  He 
affirmed  that  our  own  ai'my  was  infected  with 
the  contagion  of  these  illiberal  allies,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  plunder  and  of  rapine  was  gone  forth 
among  them.  But  when  he  came  to  sjieak  of  the 
employment  of  the  wild  Indians  with  our  army — 
though  he  himself,  nineteen  ^veal's  before,  had 
employed  Indians  in  the  same  manner  against 
the  French  and  the  Canadians — his  tone  was  still 
more  loud  and  indignant.  "But,  my  lord.s,  who 
is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  these  disgi-acea 
and  mischiefs  of  our  army,  lias  dared  to  authorize 
and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  of  the  savage?  To  call  into  civil- 
ized alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  savage  of  the 
woods ;  to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the 
defence  of  disputed  rights,  and  to  Mage  the  hoiTors 
of  his  barbai'ous  war  against  our  brethren  \  My 
lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and 
punishment ;  unless  thoroughly  done  away,  it 
will  be  a  stain  on  the  national  character ;  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  constitution ;  I  believe  it  is  against 
the  law."  He  proceeded  to  speak  on  the  gi-eat 
(juestion  of  disseverance  and  independence,  and 
on  this  subject  no  new  light  had  broken  in  upon 
him.  He  avowed  now,  as  he  had  done  all  through 
the  quaiTel,  that  our  supremacy  must  be  main- 
tained or  our  ruin  inevitably  sealed.  As  his 
course  had  all  along  been  to  attribute  every  blame 
to  the  British  government,  and  to  applaud  both 
the  .spirit  and  the  intentions  of  the  Americans,  so 
he  pretended  to  assert  even  now  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  colonists, 
were  still  full  of  affection  for  the  mother  country, 
were  only  declaring  independence  in  moments  of 
anguisli  and  despair,  and  were  still  in  their  lieart.s 
inclined  to  return  to  their  old  political  condition. 
Nay,  he  would  not  even  admit  that  our  power  of 
regulating  their  trade  ought  to  be  abolished  or 
abridged.  He  dwelt  upon  the  insincere  nonsense 
in  the  royal  sjwech  about  tlie  friendly  assui-ances 
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of  foreign  courts ;  he  sjooke  of  the  interests  and 
of  the  passions  of  the  French,  and  he  showed  that 
no  foreign  power  was  really  friendly  to  Great 
Britain.  He  might  have  been  told  that  the  irri- 
tated pride,  the  jealousy  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
French  to  brush  from  their  laurels  the  tarnish  of 
the  last  war,  were,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
attributable  to  his  own  councils,  and  to  the  mili- 
tary glory  which  he  had  acquired  during  that 
contest,  and  of  which  he  was  so  proud.  Without 
this  incentive  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Fi'ench 
would  have  been  disposed  to  interfere,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  embaiTassments of  England: 
their  old  rivalry,  their  new  j^olitical  philosophy, 
their  proneness  to  war  would  have  led  them  in 
this  direction;  but  the  sore  recollection  of  their 
defeats  and  Chatham's  trophies  hurried  them  on 
at  an  accelerated  pace.  After  dwelling  again 
upon  our  weakness,  and  our  calamities  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  declaring  that  ministers  were 
making  the  constitution  itself  totter  to  its  founda- 
tions, he  said,  "  Since  they  have  neither  sagacity 
to  foresee,  nor  justice  and  humanity  to  shun  these 
calamities ;  since  not  even  severe  exiaerience  can 
make  them  feel,  nor  the  imminent  ruin  of  their 
country  awaken  them  from  their  stupefaction, 
the  guardian  care  of  parliament  must  interpose. 
I  shall  therefore  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  to  recommend  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  the  commencement  of  a  treaty  to 
restore  peace  and  liberty  to  America,  strength 
and  happiness  to  England,  security  and  i^ei-raaneut 
prosperity  to  both  countries.  This,  my  lords,  is 
yet  in  our  power."  But  few  or  none  that  heard 
him  believed  that  anything  of  the  sort  was  in  our 
jiower,  unless  we  recognized  their  independence ; 
and  some  doubted  whether  an  instant  recognition 
would  have  the  effect  of  procuring  lasting  peace 
and  good-Avill  between  the  two  countries.  In 
their  most  depressed  state  the  Americans  had 
displayed  an  eagerness  for  conquest,  and  it  was 
the  fundamental  principle  of  congress,  and  an 
article  of  almost  religious  belief  with  the  patriots, 
that  the  whole  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  should 
be  incorporated  in  their  republic.  As,  on  every 
occasion  when  no  force  had  been  emjjloyed  against 
them,  they  had  attributed  every  concession  to  our 
weakness  and  fears,  could  they  be  expected  to  do 
less  when  considerable  armies  had  been  in  the 
field  for  many  months?  Their  triumph  would 
have  known  no  bounds ;  all  Europe  would  have 
joined  them  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  lion 
of  England  had  become  a  timid,  helj^less  lamb ; 
their  foreign  negotiations,  their  leagues  with  the 
French,  would  not  have  been  broken  off  by  any 
treaty  with  us  ;  and,  even  if  inclined  for  a  time 
to  moderation  themselves,  they  would  have  been 
heated  and  impelled  by  their  new  alliances. 
Thei-e  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 


these  lords.  They  even  differed  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  offering  terms  of  concession  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  they  wei-e  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  what 
the  terms,  if  offered,  should  be.  The  majority, 
however,  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  must 
retain  our  supremacy  and  our  right  of  regulating 
the  American  trade.  Chatham's  amendment  to 
the  address  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
four  to  twenty-eight ;  and  only  two  jieers  signed 
the  protest.  In  the  lower  house  a  similar  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby  and 
seconded  by  Lord  John  Cavendish.  The  opposi- 
tion, though  animated,  were  quite  as  much  di- 
vided in  opinion  as  to  the  coui'se  to  be  pursued 
as  in  the  other  house ;  and  the  amendment  was 
negatived  by  243  to  8H. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  the  mournful  news 
arrived  of  Bui-goyne's  surrender  at  Sai-atoga,  and 
was  whispered  about  town,  though  without  any 
particulars.  This,  it  was  concluded,  must  drive 
ministeis  from  their  posts,  and  make  room  for 
those  who  had  been  so  long  and  so  loudly  strug- 
gling for  them.  On  the  next  day,  the  4th  of 
December,  the  Mai-quis  of  Rockingham,  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond  and  Manchester,  and  Lord  Shelburne 
met  and  agreed  that  a  motion  should  be  made  in 
the  upper  house  for  the  production  of  Burgoyne's 
instructions;  and  they  hoped  that  Chatham's 
health  would  enable  him  to  come  to  London  on 
the  morrow  to  make  it.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  several  other  opposition  lords  were  out  of 
town  before  the  sad  news  arrived.  On  the  5th, 
Chatham  was  in  his  place  to  make  the  motion. 
He  began  a  long  and  powerful  hai'augue  by  criti- 
cizing the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  which,  he  said,  contained  an  unfaithful, 
delusive  picture  of  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
Returning  to  Burgoyne,  he  paid  that  genei-al  some 
very  high  compliments — saying  his  abilities  were 
confessed,  his  personal  bravery  not  surpassed,  his 
zeal  in  the  service  uncjuestionable.  He  had  ex- 
perienced no  pestilence,  he  had  suffered  none  of 
the  accidents  which  sometimes  supersede  the  most 
wise  and  spirited  exertions.  What,  then,  was  the 
great  cause  of  his  misfortune?  And,  forgetting 
his  preceding  declaration,  that  he  would  not  con- 
demn ministers  without  evidence,  he  answered 
his  own  question  by  affirming  that  the  great  cause 
of  the  calamities  was  want  of  wisdom  in  oiu-  coun- 
cils, want  of  ability  in  our  ministers !  He  laid  the 
whole  blame  upon  ministers,  and  told  them  that 
they  ought  to  submit  to  all  the  obloquy  till  the 
general  had  an  opportunity  to  justify  himself  in 
person.  Notwithstanding  a  correction  he  had  so 
recently  received  as  to  his  own  emi)loyment  of 
the  Indians,  he  again  dwelt  upon  the  hoi-ror  of 
the  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk,  saying  that,  if 
he  had  been  serving  in  the  army,  he  believed  he 
would  rather  have  mutinied  than  consent  to  act 
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with  such  barbarians — that  such  a  mode  of  war- 
fare was  a  pollutiou  of  our  national  chai'acter 
which  all  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Delaware  and 
Hudson  would  never  wash  away !  He  was  almost 
as  severe  ujaou  German  bayonets  as  upon  Indian 
scalping-knives.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  to 
preserve  America  in  our  dependence  was  to  dis- 
band the  Indians  (they  were  disbanded  long  before 
this),  recall  the  Germans,  and  withdraw  our  own 
troops  entirely.  He  again  declared  himself  an 
avowed  enemy  to  American  independence,  saying 
that  he  was  a  Whig,  and  that,  while  he  abhorred 
the  system  of  government  attempted  to  be  estab- 
lished in  America,  he  as  earnestly  and  zealously 
contended  for  a  Whig  government  and  a  AVhig 
connection  between  the  two  countries,  founded 
on  a  constitutional  dependence  and  subordination 
of  America  upon  England.  These  colonies,  he 
said,  had  made  our  riches,  had  raised  the  value 
of  estates,  given  employment  to  our  manufacturers 
and  wealth  to  our  merchants.  With  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  all  these  advantages  must  vanish 
and  pass  to  our  enemies.  In  concluding,  he  moved  | 
for  the  production  of  copies  of  all  orders  and  in- 
structions sent  to  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty 
to  nineteen.  It  had  been  jjreviously  agreed  to 
make  demand  after  demand,  motion  after  motion; 
and  Chatham  himself  next  moved  for  co])ies  of  all 
instructions  relative  to  the  employment  of  Indians 
in  conjunction  with  the  British  troops.  la  op- 
posing the  motion  Lord  Gower  asserted  tliat  the 
noble  lord  himself  employed  savages  in  the  ope- 
lations  of  the  la.st  war.  Chatham  accused  Lord 
Gower  of  quibbling;  and  told  liiiu  that,  at  the 
time  he  alluded  to,  he  was  too  inexperienced, 
thoughtless,  and  dissipated  to  know  anything  of 
])ublic  affairs — was  immersed  in  pleasures  and 
indulgences  to  which  young  noblemen  were  too 
much  inclined !  Gower,  after  replying  to  tliese 
])ersonalities  with  equal  heat  and  bitterness,  pro- 
duced from  the  journals  of  the  house  the  recog- 
nition of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  who  wei-e 
engaged  to  make  war  upon  and  destroy  the  French 
in  Canada.  Cliatham  poured  out  a  fresh  volume 
of  words.  Ministers  then  offered  to  produce,  from 
the  depository  of  papers  in  the  secretary's  office, 
documents  written  by  himself  to  prove  the  charge. 
The  dispute  grew  still  hotter ;  and  at  length  Lord 
Amherst,  Chatham's  general,  who  had  commanded 
our  troops  in  that  Canadian  war,  was  so  loudly 
appealed  to  on  all  sides,  that  he  found  liimself 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  followed 
the  example  of  the  French  in  employing  savages, 


which  he  would  not  have  done  without  express 
orders  from  government  at  home.  He  even  offered 
to  produce  the  orders,  if  his  majesty  would  per- 
mit him.  Lord  Shelburne  argued  that  the  orders 
to  employ  the  savages  might  have  proceeded  from 
the  board  of  trade ;  but  Lord  Denbigh,  who, 
rather  hapjnly,  called  Chatham  "  the  gi'eat  oracle 
with  the  short  memory,"  said  that  this  was  im- 
possible ;  that  Chatham,  when  in  office  under 
George  II.,  had  guided  and  dh-ected  everything 
relating  to  the  war,  had  monopolized  functions 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  had  been  ex- 
cessively jealous  of  any  interference  by  others, 
whether  boards  or  ministers.  The  lords  in  op- 
jjosition  now  seemed  inclined  to  lay  the  question 
by,  as  far  as  it  concerned  Chatham's  veracity  or 
correctness  of  memory,  and  only  insisted  upon 
the  difference  between  the  two  wars — the  one 
having  been  against  our  old  enemies  the  French, 
the  other  being  against  our  fellow-subjects.  They 
also  contended  that,  since  the  French  had  cer- 
tainly begun  the  practice  so  justly  abhorred,  we 
were,  in  Chatham'.s  time,  in  a  manner  under  the 
necessity  of  retaliating,  and  employing  the  Red 
Men  in  the  same  way.  But  ministers  might  have 
urged  that,  in  the  pre.'^ent  instance,  the  Americans 
had  set  the  dejilorable  example.  Arnohl  took 
witli  hiai  into  Canada  the  very  savages  whose 
services  we  had  refused.  One  of  the  first  cares 
of  congi'ess  was  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Six 
Nations ;  and  it  was  understood  by  all  that  the 
treaty  was  not  to  stop  at  neutralitj',  but  to  engage 
tlio.se  Indians  as  auxiliaries  in  the  war.  When 
Lord  Bute,  in  liis  close  retirement,  heard  what 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  how  Chatham 
liad  denied  his  having  employed  the  Red  Men, 
he  exclaimed  with  astonishment,  "  Did  Pitt  really 
deny  it  ]  Wliy,  I  have  lettei*s  of  his  still  by  me, 
singing  lo  Pceans  over  the  advantages  we  gained 
through  our  Indian  allies  I"'  Chatham's  ])re.sent 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  fort}'  to 
eighteen.  His  party  still  continued  to  think,  or 
to  affect  to  think,  that  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  American  Christians  and  French  Chris- 
tians, and  that  tliis  difference  justified  whatever 
he  had  done  in  the  former  war. 

The  number  of  seamen  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  fixed  at  6(t,0(>0,  and  that  of  the  ti'oops  to  be 
employed  in  America  alone  at  55,000. 


'  Lord  Brougham,  Statesmen  of  the  Times  of  George  III.  IIis 
lordship  Kiys  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  "a  most 
accomi>Iislie<l  and  venerable  person,  the  ornament  of  a  former 
age,  and  fortunately  still  presei-ved  to  enlighten  the  present,'" 
for  this  interesting  anecdote. 
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GEORGE    HI. 

National  contributions  in  England  for  tlie  continuation  of  the  war  in  America— Counter-efforts  of  the  opposition- 
Debates  in  parliament — Lord  North  brings  forward  a  plan  of  conciliation  with  America-  Concessions  pro- 
posed la  it — Arguments  of  the  opposition  against  his  plan — It  is  carried — Treaty  established  between  France 
and  America — It  widens  the  breach  between  Britain  and  America — Parlian  entary  measures  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland — They  e.\.cite  the  jealousy  of  the  British  msrcantile  classes — Petitions  again«t  the  Irish  relief  bills — 
They  are  in  consequence  modified — Bill  passed  for  the  relief  of  Eoman  Catholics — Burgoyiie's  caLamity  and  its 
causes  discussed — Assent  to  the  independence  of  America  deliberated — Lord  Chatham's  appearance  for  the  last 
time  in  parliament — His  speech  against  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire  by  the  recognition  of  Ame- 
rican independence — His  sudden  illness  in  the  House  of  Lords — His  deatli— Public  funeral  and  honours  voted 
by  parliament — Franklin's  popularity  in  Paris— Success  of  his  negotiation  in  beiialf  of  America — Naval  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  England— Battle  between  the  French  and  English  fleets  off  Ushant- -The  conven- 
tion with  Burgoyne  violated  by  the  Americans — Their  pleas  in  justificalion — Destitution  of  Washington's 
army — His  e.\ertions  to  procure  supplies— His  difficulties  in  obtaining  them — A  party  raised  against  him  in 
congress — General  Gates  set  up  as  his  rival — Continuing  destitution  of  his  army — It  is  partially  relieved  by 
unpopular  expedients — The  army  wasted  by  disease — Congress  resolves  to  send  another  expedition  to  Canada — 
La  Fayette  appointed  to  command  it — Deficiency  of  iireparations  for  the  enterprise — It  is  abandoned — Baron 
Steuben  joins  Washington — He  introduces  the  Prussian  discipline  anions;  the  American  soldiers — Dissipation 
of  tlie  British  army  in  Philadelphia — -Continuing  apathy  of  General  Howe — Unimpiortant  skirmishes — La 
Fayette  defeated — General  Howe  returns  to  England. 


OTH  by  tlie  government  party  and 
by  the  opposition,  extreme  efforts 
were  made  during  the  recess.  The 
notion  of  ending  a  ruinous  and 
vilely  mismanaged  war  by  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  certainly  now  entertained  or 
debated  by  a  few  practised  politicians  ;  but  Chat- 
ham shrunk  from  it  as  from  a  monster  too  hideous 
to  contemplate.  Lord  Shelburne  expressed  him- 
self as  being  entirely  of  Chatham's  opinion,  and 
the  mass  of  the  opposition  continued  to  talk  anil 
to  act  as  if  we  should  neither  make  war  upon  the 
Americans  nor  submit  to  their  high  pretensions 
of  separate  sovereignty.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  nation,  hurt  in  their  pride,  and  eager  to  blot 
out  the  recollection  of  Burgoyne's  disgrace,  were 
warm  for  the  war ;  and  some  of  our  great  cities, 
wliich  suffered  and  lost  most  by  the  stop  put  to 
their  trade  with  the  colonies,  were  the  most  war- 
like of  all.  Liverpool  raised  a  regiment  at  her 
own  expense  ;  Manchester  raised  another ;  as  did 
also  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Several  indepen- 
dent companies  were  raised  without  cost  or  charge 
to  government  in  the  principality  of  Wales.  The 
corporations  of  London  and  Bristol,  being  more 
iinder  Whig  influence,  rejected  proposals  to  co- 
operate ;  but  private  subscriptions  were  opened, 
large  sums  were  given,  and  15,000  soldiers  were 
raised  by  these  various  means.'  Many  of  the 
maritime  towns  armed  ships  to  cruize  in  the 
Channel,  where  American  privateers  and  French- 
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men  witli  American  colours  were  now  rather 
numerous.  On  the  other  side,  the  opposition  set 
on  foot  subscriptions  for  the  American  jjrisoners 
of  war,  who  received  no  succour  from  their  own 
country,  government,  or  families,  and  who  were 
represented  as  suftering  great  hardshi])  and  cruelty 
from  their  English  jailers.  The  opposition  gene- 
rally chose  to  consider  that  the  conduct  of  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  of  the  other  towns  and 
individuals  who  had  raised  regiments  at  their  own 
expense  for  the  service  of  government,  was  highly 
reprehensible ;  and  the  conduct  of  ministers  in 
accepting  their  aid  most  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  first  subjects 
discussed  on  the  re-assembling  of  ])arliament. 
Putting  aside  the  emergency  of  the  case,  the  prac- 
tice may  be  regarded  as  not  free  from  objection  ; 
but  Lord  North  could  justify  himself  by  prece- 
dents. Regiments  and  independent  comjianies 
had  been  raised  i^recisely  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  troublous  year  1745,  and  again  in  the  year 
1759,  when  Chatham  was  minister.  So  far  from 
considering  the  practice  dangerous  and  unlawful, 
Chatham  had  then  publicly  and  solemnly  thanked 
those  who  raised  the  troops  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  their  country.  Yet  now  "  the  great  oracle 
with  the  short  memory  "  joined  in  the  out-cry ! 

At  this  time  a  very  considerable  party  in  the 
country  entertained  the  idea  that  Chatham,  who 
had  been  so  successful  a  war-minister,  ought  to 
be  recalled  to  the  helm  ;  and  there  were  some 
few  who  seem  to  have  fancied  that  his  return  to 
office  was  not  an   imjirobability.      There  were 
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many  flying  reiwrts  that  the  king  himself  had 
become  convinced  that  the  country  could  be  saved 
only  by  means  of  Chatham.  We  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  surmises,  because  we  know  that 
the  harangues  and  taunts  of  Chatham,  and  his 
strange  neglect  of  all  business  when  holding  the 
privy  seal,  had  sunk  deep  into  the  soul  of  George 
III. ;  because  we  know  that  the  king  had  learned 
to  consider  Chatham  rather  as  an  orator  than  a 
man  of  business,  and  was  led  by  his  plain  com- 
mon sense  to  see  that  any  such  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation as  he  recommended  must  end  in  failure 
and  ridicule.  And  it  would  have  been  a  task, 
compared  to  which  the  making  ropes  of  sand  were 
a  hojjeful  and  profitable  employment! 

On  the  2d  of  February,  on  the  order  of  the  day 
being  read  for  the  hou.se  resolving  itself  into  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  nation,  Fox,  in  the  commons,  had  moved  that 
no  more  troops  should  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  made  a  similar 
motion  in  the  lords.  In  both  houses  the  opposi- 
tion represented  immediate  war  with  France,  to 
be  followed  in  a  brief  space  by  a  war  with  Spain 
and  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon,  as  inevitable ; 
<|uestioning  at  the  same  time  the  efficacy  of  our 
fleets  to  defend  our  coasts  from  invasion,  and 
speaking  contemptuously  of  our  militia,  and  of 
all  our  interna]  means  of  defence.  The  motions 
were  rejected,  in  the  commons  V>v  a  majority  of 
259  against  165;  in  the  lords  by  ninety-one 
against  thirty -four.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
Bui'ke  introduced  a  motion  for  papers  i-elating  to 
the  military  employment  of  the  Indians  liy  a 
magnificent  speech,  which  seems  to  have  kept  at- 
tention alive,  though  it  lasted  three  hours  and  a 
half,  a  length  of  time  which  no  orator  in  the  liouse 
except  Burke  had  ever  yet  ventured  to  occupy. 
Quite  as  much  from  his  rich  and  teeming  fancy 
as  from  facts,  he  drew  a  most  .striking  and  ghastly 
picture  of  Indian  warfare,  ami  of  the  horrors 
committed  by  our  savage  auxiliaries — horrors 
which  liad  certainly  been  prevented  to  the  very 
utmost  of  his  power  by  Burgoyne,  M'ho,  in  the 
moment  of  his  greatest  difficulty,  had  lost  the 
services  of  the  Red  Men  by  restraining  their  fero- 
city. Strangers  were  shut  out  from  this  debate ; 
and  the  speech,  apparentlj^,  was  never  fully  re- 
l)orted.  It  seems  to  have  abounded  with  touch- 
ing stories  and  very  pathetic  episodes,  and  to  have 
greatly  excited  those  whose  minds  were  otherwise 
prepared  for  excitement.  Colonel  Barre  olfered, 
if  it  were  published,  to  nail  the  speech  on  every 
church  door  by  the  side  of  the  king's  proclamation 
for  a  general  fast.  Governor  Johnstone  thoucrht 
it  very  fortunate  for  the  two  noble  lords  (North 
and  Germaine)  that  the  galleries  had  been  cleared, 
as  the  indignation  and  enthusiasm  of  strangers 
might  have  excited  the  people  to  tear  them  to 


pieces  on  their  way  home  from  the  house.  The 
motion,  nevertheless,  was  negatived  by  a  major- 
ity of  223  against  137.  In  both  houses  fresh  and 
numerous  calls  were  made  for  papers,  but  in  every 
case  the  ministerial  majorities,  on  a  division,  pre- 
vailed over  the  opposition  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one.  We  may  add  that  in  nearly  every 
case  the  production  of  the  papers  called  for  would 
have  let  the  enemy  into  dangerous  secrets,  and 
would  have  been  extremely  injudicious  when  we 
were  actively  engaged  in  hostilities  with  one 
power  or  people,  and  certainly  threatened  with 
war  by  France. 

On  the  17th  of  Februarj^,  Lord  North  produced 
a  conciliatory  plan,  which,  he  said,  he  hoped 
would  yet  prove  effectual;  and  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  two  bills — one  for  declaring  the  in- 
tentions of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  con- 
cerning the  exercise  of  the  right  of  imposing  taxes 
within  his  majesty's  colonies  in  North  America ; 
the  other  to  enable  his  majesty  to  appoint  com- 
missioners, with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  con- 
sult, and  agi-ee  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the 
disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies, 
plantations,  and  provinces  of  North  America. 
His  lordshiji  siiid  that  he  liad  been  uniformly 
disposed  to  j)acific  arrangements,  and  that  he  was 
by  nature  a  friend  to  peace ;  that  he  had  tried 
conciliatory  means  before  the  sword  was  un- 
sheathed, and  would  gladly  try  them  again.  He 
had  thought  the  former  propositions  to  the  Ame- 
i-icans  equitable,  and  capable  of  forming  a  happy 
and  la.sting  union  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies — and  he  thought  so  still ;  but 
unfortunately,  through  a  variety  of  discussions,  a 
plan  originally  clear  and  simple  was  made  to  ap- 
pear so  oVi.scure  as  to  go  condemned  to  America. 
He  again  reminded  the  house  that  he  had  origin- 
ated no  taxes — that  he  found  America  already 
taxed,  when,  imfortunately  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind,  he  came  into  admini-stration.  As  for  the 
act  which  had  led  to  the  Boston  riots — the  act 
enabling  the  Etist  India  Company  to  send  out 
teas  with  the  drawback  of  the  entire  duty—  it  was 
a  relief  rather  than  an  oppression — it  was  actually 
giving  the  colonists  their  teas  at  a  cheaper  rale 
than  before;  but  the  disaffected  and  all  those 
who  had  been  previously  engaged  in  the  contra- 
band tratle,  had  too  successfully  endeavoured  to 
give  it  another  colour.  The  first  of  the  bills  he 
now  proposed  was  designed  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  Americans  on  the  subject  of  taxation  ;  to  dis- 
pel all  fears,  real  or  pretended,  that  parliament 
might  attempt  to  tax  them  again ;  and  even  to 
renounce  tlie  right  itself.  Tliis,  he  said,  would  be 
far  better  than  repealing,  as  the  Americans  had 
once  seemed  to  desire,  all  acts  pa.ssed  since  the 
year  1763,  as  among  those  statutes  were  several 
granting   bounties   and    premiums,   or   relaxing 
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former  regulations  and  statutes  expressly  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists  and  the  promotion 
of  their  trade.  By  his  second  bill  he  intended 
to  grant  the  I'oyal  commissioners  ]jowers  far  more 
ample  than  those  formerly  intrusted  to  Lord 
Howe  and  his  bi-other  ;  to  authorize  them  to  treat 
with  the  congress  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body,  and 
competent  by  its  acts  and  negotiations  to  bind  all 
the  colonies.  Further,  he  intended  that  they 
should  be  empowered  to  treat  with  the  conven- 
tions or  provincial  assemblies,  or  colonial  con- 
gresses— with  individuals  in  their  actual  civil 
capacities  or  military  commands,  without  any 
cavil  as  to  allowing  them,  and  addressing  them 
by  the  rank  they  held  iiuder  congress ;  to  treat 
with  General  Washington  or  any  other  officer ; 
to  suspend  hostilities,  intermit  the  operation  of 
laws,  grant  pardons,  immunities,  and  rewards, 
restore  charters  and  constitutions,  and  nominate 
governors,  judges,  magistrates,  &c.,  till  the  king's 
])leasure  should  be  known.  The  bar  or  stumbling- 
block  of  independence  was  to  be  thus  got  over. 
Instead  of  admitting  the  claim  in  the  tirst  instance, 
to  combat  it  and  refuse  it  afterwards,  he  proposed 
that  a  renunciation  of  independence  by  the  Ame- 
ricans should  not  be  insisted  on  in  limine,  nor  de- 
bated till  the  treaty  had  received  final  ratification 
by  the  king  and  parliament.  The  commissioners 
A\'ere  to  be  instructed  to  negotiate  for  a  reason- 
able and  moderate  contribution  towards  the  com- 
mon defence  of  the  emjiire,  when  reunited ;  but 
they  were  by  no  means  to  insist  on  this  slight  con- 
tribution as  a  sine  qua  non.  He  contended  that 
these  concessions  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
tardy  result  of  defeat  or  of  weakness  ;  as  they 
were  substantially  the  same  as  he  should  offer  in 
the  height  of  victory.  He  allowed  that  the  events 
of  the  war  had  not  corresponded  to  his  expecta- 
tion ;  but  he  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  jei-emiads  of  the  opposition.  England,  if  not 
split  by  faction,  was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  as 
fertile  in  resources ;  she  was  in  circumstances  to 
prosecute  the  war,  to  raise  new  armies,  and  to 
increase  her  navy,  which  was  never  in  a  better 
condition.  Burke  and  Fox  harangued  against 
the  scheme,  the  latter  stating  that  the  French  had 
actually  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Ame- 
ricans— a  fact  which  Lord  North  did  not  deny. 
The  opposition  proclaimed  generally  that  North's 
plan  was  intended  not  to  pacify  America,  but  to 
amuse  and  delude  the  people  of  England,  and 
suspend  for  a  time  the  popular  vengeance  which 
was  hanging  over  the  heads  of  ministers.  They 
again  furnished  the  Americans  with  specious  ar- 
guments to  justify  their  contempt  and  hatred  of 
Great  Britain.  They  affirmed  that  weakness  and 
fear  were  now  tlie  active  feelings  in  the  breast  of 
Lord  North ;  and  they  asked  whether  the  Ameri- 
cans,  after  resisting  and   baffling    our   utmost 


efTorts,  could  be  expected  to  jiart  with  their  vic- 
torious swords,  to  negotiate  with  men  who  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  war  in  perfidy,  and  built 
upon  that  with  cruelty.  About  the  usual  nia- 
joi-ity  agreed,  however,  to  the  motion ;  and  the 
two  bills  were  brought  in  and  carried  through 
the  house.  "When  the  bills  were  brought  up  to 
the  lords,  the  opposition  was  renewed.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  read  the  Declaration  of  Ind^epend- 
ence,  and  asked  ministers  whether  they  meant  to 
subscribe  to  the  assertions  contained  in  it,  such  as, 
that  the  king  was  a  tyrant,  the  admiralty  courts 
a  grievance,  that  the  king's  tyranny  justified  their 
withdrawing  from  his  allegiance,  &c.  His  grace 
maintained  that  these  bills,  instead  of  recovering 
the  affections  of  the  Americans,  would  sound  the 
trumpet  of  war  to  all  neighbouring  nations — that 
the  Americans,  as  a  wise  and  sagacious  people,  would 
discover  that  the  bills  were  merely  intended  to  delude 
them — and  that  it  was  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  alliance  that  had  induced  ministers  to 
moderate  their  tone.  He  stated  as  a  positive  and 
notorious  fact,  that  they  had  sent  over  persons  to 
Paris  to  tamper  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas 
Deane ;  and  that  those  envoys  of  the  new  repub- 
lic had  rejected  their  offers,  including  the  two 
new  bills,  with  scorn.  He  further  stated,  as  a 
report  or  conjecture,  that  Franklin,  whose  opin- 
ion was  absolute  with  the  majority  of  congress, 
had  forewarned  that  political  body  of  the  insin- 
cere and  contemptible  plan  of  reconciliation  which 
the  Bi-itish  cabinet  was  now  going  to  offer,  and 
had  told  them  that,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  the  French,  it  was  impossible  even 
to  listen  to  them,  or  to  enter  upon  any  treaty 
whatsoever  with  Great  Britain.  Earl  Temple 
condemned  the  bills,  but  npon  very  different 
grounds.  He  execrated  them  as  mean  and  truck- 
ling, and  as  tending  to  prostrate  the  king,  the  par- 
liament, and  people  of  Great  Britain  at  the  feet  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  to  whom, 
he  said,  ministers  had  paid  houiage  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes !  The  people  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  occasioned  by  Burgoyne's  reverses ;  their 
spirits  had  been  raised  by  the  voluntary  offers  of 
regiments,  by  the  new  levies,  by  the  assurances 
that  the  navy  was  in  a  state  to  maintain  its  ancient 
reputation :  and  now  the  opposition  were  going 
to  depress  this  spirit  by  succumbing  to  an  arro- 
gant enemy.  His  lordship  now  said  that  Ame- 
rica had  been  aiming  at  independence  from  the 
very  beginning;  but  that  a  recognition  of  their 
claim,  though  even  temporary,  would  for  ever 
end  the  glory  of  England.  Lord  Shelburne,  who 
obeyed  more  immediately  the  dictates  of  Chatham, 
opposed  the  two  bills,  because  their  tendency  was 
to  separate  the  two  countries.  He  said  that  he 
would  never  consent  that  America  should  be  in- 
dependent of  Great  Britain!     He  endeavouj-ed 
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to  explain  tlie  grand  theory  of  sovereignty  with- 
out taxation,  coercion,  or  intermeddling;  yet  in 
his  vague  explanation  he  could  not  leave  money 
out  of  the  account.  If  the  ministry  was  wrong 
so  was  the  opposition.  In  neither  House  of  Par- 
liament did  ever  any  one  member  propose  a  feasi- 
ble scheme  of  reconciliation.  All  insisted — and 
the  whole  nation  insisted — on  the  dependence  of 
America,  and  the  Americans  were  determined  to 
fight  for  independence.  There  was,  therefore, 
nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  fight  them;  and  that 
we  fought  them  so  unsuccessfully  was  owing  not 
more  to  the  blunders  of  ministers  and  generals 
than  to  the  harangues  of  opposition  and  the  fury 
of  faction.  Both  bills  were  passeil  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  the  protest  entered  against  them  was 
signed  by  oidy  one  peer,  Lord  Abingdon,  who 
evidently  thought  he  had  a  genius  for  protesting. 
T'v  this  time  Lord  North  had  received  official 
information  of  Franklin's  success  at  Paris.  On 
the  17th  of  Mai'ch  he  delivered  in  the  house  a 
message  from  the  throne,  stating  the  receipt  of 
information  from  the  French  king,  that  he  had 
concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
his  majesty's  revolted  subjects  in  North  America ; 
in  consequence  of  which  oifeiisive  communication 
the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  had  been  ordered 
home ;  and  that  his  majesty  now  fully  relied  on 
the  zeal  and  affection  of  his  jieojile  to  repel  the 
insult  and  juaintain  the  reputation  of  the  country. 
The  note  of  the  French  aniba.ssador — the  uncle 
of  La  Fayette's  wife — was  laid  before  parliament. 
A  more  curious  or  more  quil)bling  document 
has  not  of  ten  been  presented,  even  in  di|)lomacy. 
It  required  some  periphrasis  to  express  with  a 
semblance  of  decency  so  irregular  a  proceeding 
as  recognizing  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  of  a 
friendly  power,  and  concluding  a  treaty  with 
states  which  were  not  de  facto  independent,  but 
which  were  only  struggling  for  iiulejiendence — a 
condition  they  did  not  arrive  at  until  four  years 
later,  and  at  which  they  might  not  have  arrived 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  French  ti-eaty,  and  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation which  followed  it.  Franklin  rejoiceil 
at  the  indirect  wording  of  the  ambassadors'  noti- 
fication ;  aiul  Washington  said,  that  though  it 
was  not  an  actual  declaration  of  war,  it  must 
certainly  lead  to  one.'  After  delivering  it,  the 
French  ambassador  went  oflf  for  Paris — "not," 
says  Gibbon,  "  without  some  slight  expressions 
of  ill-humour  from  John  liull."  In  fact,  the 
people  were  greatly  enraged,  and,  if  the  war  with 
America  was  popular  before,  it  became  doubly 
so  after  the  French  had  joined  the  quarrel;  and 
the  animosities  and  antipathies  which  had  gra- 
dually been  growing  stronger  and  stronger  against 
America  now  obtained  their  full  lieicrht.     When 
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the  French  notification  was  read  in  the  house. 
Lord  North  moved  an  appi'opriate  address  to  the 
king.  The  opposition  moved  an  amendment  re- 
questing his  majesty  to  dismiss  the  ministry! 
But  the  original  address  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  263  against  113.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  Governor  Powuall  ju-etended  to  give  the 
history  of  the  origin  and  jirogress  of  the  Ame- 
rican negotiations  with  France  ;  but  we  now 
know  from  American  documents  that  the  account 
he  gave  was  widely  incorrect.  He  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  idea  of  the  treaty  had  not  existed 
six  months  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  and 
that  the  negotiations  had  not  begun  more  tiiau 
three  months  ago.  Now,  the  idea  had  been 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Jetierson,  Jay,  Morris, 
Fi-anklin,  and  the  other  leaders,  for  at  least  tw-o 
years  ;  it  had  been  proclaimed  in  congress  two 
years  ago  ;  Silas  Deane  had  been  at  Pai'is  at- 
temj)ting  to  negotiate,  nearly  two  years;  and 
Franklin  had  been  there  with  the  same  object 
nearly  twelve  months.  It  w;is  not  owing  to  the 
Americans  and  their  agents,  but  to  the  scruples 
and  misgivings  of  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI., 
who,  in  signing  it,  built  up  part  of  the  guillotine 
scaffold  on  which  he  was  to  perish,  that  the  treaty 
had  not  been  concluded  twenty  mouths  earlier. 
Governor  Pownall  was,  however,  perfectly  right 
in  stating  that  the  French  at  the  first  had  tried 
to  drive  a  very  hard  bargain  in  the  persuasion 
that  the  Ainericans  were  deplorably  weak  ;  and 
in  saying  that  it  was  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne's  army  that  made  them  lower  their 
demands  and  hurry  on  such  a  treaty  as  congress 
desired.  Sandwich,  who  was  sorely  assailed 
during  the  whole  of  the  session,  on  charges  of 
gross  misnumagement  as  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, made  an  able  defence,  dwelling  on  generals, 
and  not  descending  to  inconvenient  particulai-s 
about  money.  He  said  that  the  British  naval 
force  consisted  at  this  moment  of  373  ships  of  all 
rates,  which  was  a  force  double  what  we  had 
half  a  century  before.  Some  noble  lords  threats 
ened  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  who 
would  rise  and  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  the  Dutch 
had  treated  De  Witt. 

During  this  session  some  laudable  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  a 
committee  was  ajipointed  to  revise  the  trade  laws 
which  affected  the  sister  kingdom.  Ireland  was 
much  indebted  at  this  moment  to  the  genius  and 
abilities  of  her  eloquent  son,  Ednuiiid  Burke, 
who,  on  the  6th  of  May,  laid  before  the  house 
the  great  capabilities  of  his  native  country,  and 
tlie  injury  and  injustice  she  had  been  made  to 
suffer  by  English  jealousy  and  anti-commercial 
regulations.  He  and  his  friend  Lord  Nugent 
proposed  that  tlie  peojjle  of  Ireland  sliould  be 
permitted  to  export  all  articles  of  Irish  manu- 
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factnre,   woollen  cloths  ;iiid   wool   excepted,   in 
British  bottoms,  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  other 
foreign  settlements,  and  to  import  from  the  same 
all  goods   except  indigo  and  tobacco;   and  that 
they   should    be    further   allowed   to  export   to 
England,  duty  free,  cotton  yarn,  Irish  sail-cloth, 
and  cordage.     Eesolutions  to  this  effect  having 
been  passed,  two  bills  founded  upon  them  were 
introduced.     Partly  through  the  injurious  effects 
which  our  commercial  restrictions  had  produced 
in  America,  and  partly,  perhaps,  through  some 
trifling  progress  made  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,   both   sides   of    the   house   seemed  to 
agree  in  the  propriety  of  adopting  these  measures; 
but  the  commercial  body  took  the  alarm,  and, 
durino-  the  Easter  recess,  a  number  of  counter- 
addresses  and  petitions  were  prepared  in  various 
parts  of   England.      The  great  trading  city  of 
Bristol  was  furious   against   Burke,   and  called 
upon  him,  as  her  representative  in  parliament, 
to  correct  his  commercial  heresy,  and  support 
her  views    and   interests.     Burke   manfully  re- 
fused, and  continued   to   co-operate  with   Lord 
Nugent  in  his  praiseworthy  task.     "  If,"  said  he, 
"  from  this  conduct  I  shall  forfeit  their  suffrages 
at  an  ensuing  election,  it  will  stand  on  record, 
an  example  to  future  representatives  of  the  com- 
mons of  England,   that  one    man  at   least  has 
dared   to  resist  the  desires   of  his   constituents 
when  las  judgment  assured  him  that  they  were 
wrong." '    His  conduct  lost  him  the  next  election, 
the  "gentlemen  traders  of  Bristol"  not  being  as  yet 
very  liberal  and  enlightened,  or  capable  of  com- 
jjrehending  the  axioms  which  he   endeavoured 
to  explain  to  them — that  restriction  and  monopoly 
were  not  so  advantageous  as  free  trade,  and  that 
the  gain  of  others  is  not  necessarily  our  loss.' 

Other  members,  who  would  not  so  readily 
forfeit  their  boroughs  and  places,  took  up  the 
jealous  cry  of  the  English  traders  and  manufac- 
turers, and  swamped  the  house  with  their  lachry- 
mose petitions.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  declared  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  independent  man  to  resist 
the  bills,  because  they  wei-e  sanctioned  by  the 
minister  ;  other  members  thought  it  monstrous 
to  give  to  Irish  Papists  what  was  in  the  hands 
of  good  English  Protestants ;  and  a  strong  in- 
clination was  shown  to  reduce  the  relief  to  a 
very  miniminn.  The  second  reading  of  the  two 
bills,  however,  Avas  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority.  The  petitioners  then  claimed  to  be 
heard  by  counsel.  Tins  was  granted ;  and  such 
was  the  weight  of  the  pleadings  of  the  close-trade 
interest  that  the  supporters  of  the  bills  foiuid 
themselves  obliged  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise, which  considerably  diminished  the  amount 
of  the  benefit  conferred  on  Ireland.     While  these 


bills   were    under   discussion,   another   measure 
was  proposed,  in  wliich  the  majority  of  the  Ii-ish 
people  were  deeply  interested.      A  veiy   loyal 
and  flattering  address  lunl  been  presented  to  the 
king  by  the  Boman   Catholics  ;'  and  the  occur- 
rences in  America,  and  the   attempts  made  by 
Americans  to  excite  insurrection,  forced  on  men's 
minds  the  urgent  necessity  of  trancpiillizing  and 
attaching  the  Irish  people.     Accordingly,  when 
Sir  George  Saville  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the   Roman   Catholics,   by  re]iealing   certain 
jienalties  and  disabilities  created  by  the  lOth  and 
11th  of  William  III.,  entitled  an  "Act  for  jire- 
venting  the  further  growth  of  Popery,"  ministers 
gave  it  their  countenance,  Thurlow   sj)oke  elo- 
quently in  its  support,  and  it  was  carried  through 
the   Louse   rapidly  and    unanimously.      In   the 
House    of   Lords   the   Bishop   of   Peterborough 
spoke  of  the  great  danger  to  the  Anglican  church 
of  removing  the  law  which  took  away  the  estate 
from  the  elder  brother  and  gave  it  to  the  youugei-, 
if  the  younger  brotlier  only  professed  himself  a 
Protestant;  but  the  opposition  was  slight,   and 
the  bill  was  passed  there  also. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  Charles 
Fox  moved  a  resolution  of  censure  on  Lord 
George  Germaine,  as  the  chief  author  of  Bur- 
goyne's  calamity.  This  proposition  was  rejected 
by  164  against  44;  whereupon  Fox  indignantly 
tore  to  jjieces  a  j^aper  containing  another  pro- 
position, and  declared  he  would  make  no  more 
motions.  The  solicitor- general  then  proposed 
that  the  house  should  specifically  exonerate  the 
noble  secretary :  a  vote  was  carried  that  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  from  Canada  was  not 
caused  by  any  neglect  in  the  secretary  of  state  ; 
but  the  resolution  was  not  reported.  By  this 
time  Burgoyne  himself,  who  had  gone  through 
several  campaigns  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  who  was  no  mean  debater,  was  in  his  place 
to  speak  for  himself,  and  this  he  did  both  bravely 
and  eftectually,  not  only  in  the  house,  but  out  of 
doors.  The  Americans  had  given  him  leave  to 
return  home  upon  jjarole  ;  but  in  bold  defiance 
of  the  coiiveution  Gates  had  signed,  they  still 
kept  Burgoyne's  troops  as  prisoners  of  wai- ! 

In  the  meantime  the  great  leaders  of  opposition 
had  rather  openl}'  and  angrily  disagreed  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  debate  with  respect  to 
America.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the 
whole  thing  was,  as  it  had  been  all  along,  a  tight 
in  the  dark.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  at  length  took  a  more 
decided  part,  and  became  convinced  that  the  only 
possibility  of  detaching  America  from  France  and 
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avoiding  botlx  wars  was  by  ackuowledgiug  the 
iudepeudence  of  the  colonies.  In  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  they  did  not,  liowever,  pretend  that 
the  independence  of  Amei-ica  would  be  anything 
else  than  a  curse  to  the  mother  country.  Chatham 
thought  that  this  curse  was  to  be  avoided  at  all 
hazards :  he  remained  firm  in  his  old  high  doc- 
trine ;  and,  to  avoid  unpleasant  collision  with  his 
own  party,  he  stayed  away  from  parliament. 
Lord  Shelburne  sided  with  Chatham,  as  did  also 
Lord  Camden,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  grant- 
ing iudejjendence  to  the  Americans,  however  wise 
before,  would  be  useless  and  disgraceful  now  that 
the  French  had  joined  them.  But  Camden  was 
not  very  decided  in  his  opinion,  and  wsis  much 
discouraged  by  seeing  how  little  hope  there  was 
of  a  new  Chatham  administration.  The  Duke  of 
Eichmond  strongly  expressed  his  regret  at  Chat- 
ham's not  attending  business  in  the  house,  and 
at  the  appeai-ance  of  a  want  of  union  and  confi- 
dence between  them.  His  grace  endeavoured,  by 
letter,  to  explain  his  notion,  and  to  convert  the 
orator.  He  hoped  that  the  differences  of  opinion 
•were  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  arose  only 
from  want  of  opjjortimities  to  communicate  and 
to  explain.  This  letter  was  written  on  the  .Oth 
of  April.  On  the  Ctii  Chatham,  using  the  hand 
of  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Pitt,  returned  thanks  to 
the  Duke  of  lliclimond  for  the  great  lionour  of 
tlie  communication  of  the  motion  intended  to  be 
made  by  his  grace.  The  rest  of  the  short  note 
ran  thus : — "  It  is  an  unspeakable  concern  to  him 
to  find  himself  under  so  very  wide  a  difference 
with  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  ;is  between  the  suce- 
reignti/  and  allegiance  of  America,  that  he  despaii-s 
of  bringing  about  successfully  any  honourable 
issue.  He  is  inclined  to  try  it  before  this  had 
grows  worse.  Some  weakness  still  continues  in 
his  hands ;  but  he  hopes  to  be  in  town  to-morrow." 
On  that  morrow— the  7th  of  Ajn-il,  1778— Chat- 
ham appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  last 
time.  Sickness  and  age  had  done  tlieir  work :  he 
came  into  the  Louse  leaning  \\\wi\  two  friends, 
wrapped  uj)  in  flannel,  ])ale  and  emaciated. 
Within  his  large  wig  little  more  was  to  be  seen 
than  his  aquiline  nose,  and  his  penetrating  eye. 
He  looked  like  a  dying  man  ;  yet  never  was  seen 
a  figure  of  more  dignity.'  The  Duke  of  Eichmond 
made  his  motion,  which  was  for  an  address  to  the 
king,  recapitulating  the  expense,  loss,  and  mis- 
conduct of  the  war,  and  entreating  his  majesty  to 
dismiss  his  ministers  and  withdraw  his  forces  by 
sea  and  land  from  America.  Lord  TVeymouth, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  opposed  the  motion; 
and  then  Chatham  replied  to  the  opposition— his 
own  party — with  far  more  etTect.  He  rose  from 
liis  seat  with  slowness  and  difficulty,  leaning  on 
his  crutches,  and  supjwrted  under  eacli  arm  by 
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his  two  friends.  He  took  one  hand  from  his 
crutch  and  raised  it,  casting  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  said,  "  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  come  here  this  day — to  perform  my 
duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so 
deeply  impressed  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm; 
I  have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave; 
I  am  rihen  from  my  bed,  to  stand  up  in  the  cause 
of  my  coimtry — perhaps  never  again  to  sj^eak  in 
this  house."  The  reverence,  the  attention,  the 
stillness  of  the  house  was  most  affecting :  if  any 
one  had  dropped  a  handkerchief  the  noise  would 
have  been  heard.  At  first  he  spoke  in  a  very  low 
and  feeble  tone ;  but  as  he  grew  warm,  his  voice 
rose,  arid  was  as  harmonious  as  ever :  oiatorical 
and  affecting,  jjerhai  s  more  than  at  any  former 
period.-  "My  lords,"  said  he,  "I  rejoice  that 
the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me  ;  that  I  am  still 
alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy ! 
Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity, 
I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most 
perilous  conjunctm'e  ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have 
.sense  and  memory,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive 
the  royal  offspring  of  the  bouse  of  Brunswick, 
the  heii-s  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest 
inheritance.  "Where  is  the  man  that  will  diu-e  to 
advise  such  a  measure  ?  My  lords,  his  majesty 
succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its 
rejjutation  was  unsullied.  Shall  we  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender 
of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions  ?  Shall  this 
great  kingdom  fall  j)rostrate  before  the  house  of 
Bourbon  ?  Sliall  a  people,  that  fifteen  years  ago 
were  the  teri-or  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as 
to  tell  their  ancient,  inveterate  enemy — '  Take  all 
we  have,  only  give  us  peace  V  It  is  impossible! 
I  wace  war  with  no  man,  or  .set  of  men.  I  wish 
for  none  of  their  employments ;  nor  would  I  co- 
0])erate  with  men  who  still  pei-sist  in  un retracted 
error — who,  instead  of  acting  in  a  firm,  decisive 
line  of  conduct,  halt  between  two  opinions,  where 
there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's  name,  if  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or 
war,  and  tlie  former  cannot  be  preserved  with 
honour,  why  is  not  the  latter  commenced  without 
hesitation?  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed 
of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom ;  but  I  tru.^t  it 
has  still  sufficient  to  maintjiin  its  just  rights, 
though  I  know  them  not.  But,  my  lords,  any 
state  is  better  than  desjiair.  Let  us  at  least  make 
one  effort ;  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like 
men!"  As  Chatham  was  sitting  down,  his 
brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple,  who  was  eqtially 
avei-se  to  the  recognition  of  American  independ- 
ence, said  to  him,  "  You  forgot  to  mention  what 
we  talked  of ;  shall  I  get  up  ?"     Chatham  replied, 


-  Seward's  AncciloUf.    Tliese  particulars  were  furnished  to  Mr. 
Seward  In-  a  friend  who  w;is  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  time. 
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"  No,  no  ;  I  will  do  it  by-and-by."  The  Duke  of 
Richmoud  rose  again,  and,  after  replying  to  some 
of  the  arguments  used  by  Lord  Weymouth,  he 
attempted  to  answer  Lord  Chatham.  He  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  veneration  for  the  orator,  yet 
was  evidently  disconcerted  and  irritated  by  the 
line  he  had  taken.  Wonders,  he  said,  had  been 
done,  when  that  great  man  directed  the  war ;  but 
the  name  of  Chatham  could  not  perform  impossi- 
bilities or  restore  the  countiy  to  the  state  it  was 
in  when  he,  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  was  called 
into  office.  No  person,  his  grace  continued, 
wished  more  earnestly  than 
himself  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  American  depend- 
ence ;  but  being  convinced 
of  tlie  impracticability,  he 
wanted  to  retain  the  colo- 
nies as  allies,  because  if  they 
were  not  gratified  and  se- 
cured in  friendship  with  us, 
they  must  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Fi-ance. 
When  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond sat  down  Chatham 
again  attempted  to  rise,  but 
the  violence  of  his  indig- 
nation overcame  him ;  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he 
fell  backwards  in  a  kind  of 
fit  or  swoon,  and  he  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor  but 
for  the  prompt  support  of 
some  friendly  arms.  The 
whole  house  was  agitated 
— every  one  pressed  round 
him  with  anxious  solicitude 
— and  the  debate  was  closed 
without  another  word.  His 
youngest  son,  John  Charles 
Pitt,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
was  very  active  in  the  as- 
sistance he  rendered.  His 
lordship  was  carried  to  Mr. 

Sargent's  house,  in  Downing  Street,  and  from 
thence,  on  the  following  day,  he  was  carried  home 
to  Hayes,  and  put  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never 
again  rose.  He  lingered,  however,  rather  more 
than  a  month,  expiring  on  Monday,  May  11th, 
in  his  seventieth  yeai\  On  the  evening  of  that 
day,  his  friend  and  disciple  Colonel  Barr6  an- 
nounced the  sad  event  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  to  give 
direction  that  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man should  be  interred  at  the  public  expense  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Rigby,  who  continued 
to  do  the  small  work  of  the  court  in  the  house, 
and  who  probably  fancied  that  a  ]3ublic  funeral 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  king,  suggested 


Chatham. — From  his  monument  by  Bacon 

Westminster  Abbey. 


that  a  monument  to  his  memory  would  be  a  better 
testimony  of  the  public  gratitude  or  admiration. 
Dunning  caught  at  the  words,  and  said  that  what 
would  be  best  of  all  would  be  to  have  both  the 
monument  and  the  public  funeral ;  and  he  ]>ro- 
posed  tacking  to  the  original  motion — "  and  that 
a  monument  be  erected  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  that 
excellent  statesman,  with  an  inscription  expres- 
sive of  the  public  sense  of  so  great  and  irreparable 
a  loss ;  and  to  assui-e  his  majesty  that  this  house 
will  make  good  the  expenses  attending  the  same." 
At  this  moment  Lord  Nortli 
entered  the  house  in  great 
haste,  and  declared  his  hap- 
piness   in     arriving     soon 
enough  to  give  his  vote  for 
the  motion,  which  he  hoped 
would    be    passed    unani- 
mously.   The  amended  mo- 
tion  was    carried   without 
one  dissenting  voice.    A  fu- 
neral and  a  monument  were 
thus  secured  to  the  great 
orator;    but  Chatham  had 
been  expensive  in  some  of 
his  habits  and  negligent  in 
money  matters,   and    not- 
withstanding   places     and 
pensions,  and  the  £10,000 
left  him  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  lai-ge 
foi-tune  bequeathed  him  by 
Sir  William    Pynseut,    he 
had  died  in  debt.     On  the 
13th,  Lord  John  Cavendish 
made  an  appeal  to  the  gra- 
titude  of    parliament   and 
the  nation,  which  he  hoped 
would    not    sto])   short   at 
what  had  been  done.     The 
high-sounding  and  noble- 
toned  trumpet  (which  had 
long  been  considered  by  his 
majesty  and  by  many  of  the  nation  as  a  trumpet 
of  sedition)  was  now  silenced  for  ever ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  last  reveill6  it  had  played  was  grateful  to 
the  royal  ear  ;  the  king  raised  no  obstacle,  and  the 
annuity  bill,  settling  £4000  a-year  upon  the  heirs 
of  Loi'd  Chatham,  to  whom  the  title  should  des- 
cend, was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
without  the  least  opposition,  as  was  also  the  grant 
of  £20,000  to  pay  off  his  lordship's  debts.     The 
lords,  however,  were  not  so  unanimously  generous, 
and  the  annuity  bill  was  rather  violently  opposed 
in  tlie  upjier  house.    The  Duke  of  Chandos  called 
it  an  unwarrantable  lavishing  of  the  public  money, 
in  times  of  great  distress ;  and  condemned  it  as  a 
dangerous  precedent.     Grants  in  perpetuity,  or 
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to  descend  from  genern,tion  to  generation,  were 
taxes  in  perpetuity,  and  as  such  ouglit  to  be  cau- 
tiously ratitied  by  parliament.  The  body  lay  in 
state  two  days  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  after 
that  scarcely  commendable  exhibition  it  was  in- 
terred in  the  Abbey,  apparently  with  less  pomp 
than  liad  been  expected.  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
says — "  Lortl  Chatham's  funeral  was  meanly  at- 
tended, and  government  ingeniously  contrived  to 
secure  the  double  odium  of  sutferinc;  the  thinf{  to 
be  done,  and  of  doing  it,  with  an  ill  grace."  The 
death  of  the  great  orator  seemed  to  leave  a  void 
in  the  political  world,  and  there  were  some  so 
enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  as  to  conceive 
that  we  had  lost,  not  merely  the  greatest  of  our 
speakers,  but  the  greate.st  of  our  statesmen — tliat 
in  Chatham  had  perished  the  last  of  Englishmen! 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced,  yet  in  both 
houses  motions  were  made  tojnit  off  the  proroga- 
tion. But  these  motions  were  lost,  and  on  the 
7th  of  July  his  majesty  terminated  the  session. 
In  so  doing,  lie  declai-ed  that  his  desire  to  preserve 
the  tranrpiillity  of  Eurojie  had  been  uniform  and 
sincere  ;  that  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  law  of 
nation.s  liad  been  his  rule  of  conduct ;  and  that  it 
had  been  his  constant  care  to  give  no  just  cause 
of  offence  to  any  foreign  ]iower.  "Let  that 
power,"  said  he,  "by  whom  tliis  tranquillity  shall 
be  broken  answer  to  their  subjects  and  to  the 
world  f(tr  all  the  fatal  consequences  of  war  I" 

The  Americans,  and  the  war  party  in  France, 
which  was  highly  popular  in  spite  of  the  miser- 
ably impoverished  state  of  that  country,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  very  utmost  to  induce,  not  only 
Spain,  but  also  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the 
otlier  despotisms,  to  become  the  allies  and  protec- 
tors of  tlie  3'oung  and  democratic  republic.  After 
all,  however,  the  American  negotiators  of  Paris 
had  made  little  way  until  the  arrival  of  Franklin. 
But  the  avatar  of  the  republican  philosopher 
blew  up  the  French  enthusiasm  and  sympathy 
into  a  blaze  ;  and  nothing  was  hoard  in  the  French 
caj)ital  but  the  name  of  Franklin,  and  hyperboli- 
cal encomiums  of  his  genius,  his  republican  sim- 
plicity, and  more  than  patriarchal  integrity  and 
single-mindedness.  It  was  what  the  French  call 
un  engouement — une  rage!  Everything  about 
him,  from  the  old-fashioned  cut  of  his  wig  and 
coat  down  to  the  homely  buckles  of  his  shoes,  be- 
came matter  of  admiration  to  the  Parisians.  All 
classes  ran  after  him  and  paid  him  homage.  He 
was  as  much  courted  in  saloons  and  gay  assem- 
blies, and  by  beauty  and  fashion,  as  in  scientific 
academies,  where  thei-e  were  men  who  could  pro- 
perly appreciate  his  ])hilosophical  discoveries,  or 
in  ])olitical  conciliabules,  where  there  were  other 
men  wlio  already  aimed  at  trying  the  great  Ameri- 
can experiment  in  government  in  old  France.'  If 
'  Fnnch  Mihiioins  of  t/ie  R(V  liUioii. 


thesehotPhilo- Americans — this  melange  of  petits- 
maitres,  fashionable  ladies,  j^hilosophers,  and  suck- 
ing republicans — had  been  ministers  of  state,  and 
had  only  been  able  to  overcome  the  scruples  and 
cooler  judgment  of  Louis  XVI.,  there  would 
have  been  a  declaration  of  war  at  once,  without 
any  diplomatic  message  or  prelude  whatsoever, 
and  without  any  attention  to  the  means  of  carry- 
ing it  on.  But  the  French  ministers,  rash  as  some 
of  them  were,  were  not  quite  ready  for  this  mad- 
ness. It  was  not  without  long  hesitation  and 
evident  reluctance  that  the  young  king  Louis  jnit 
his  hand  to  the  American  treaty,  which  was  to 
recoil  so  fatally  u])on  his  own  head.  This  treaty 
[  of  union,  friendship,  and  commerce  was  concluded 
at  Paris  on  the  6tli  of  February,  the  French  hav- 
ing made  it  a  part  of  their  agreement  that  the 
Americans  should  never,  upon  any  conditions, 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 
By  gi-inding  the  faces  of  the  French  jieople,  who 
were  already  bent  to  the  earth  with  imposts, 
duties,  and  corvees — by  taking  the  bread  from 
half-famished  mouths — means  were  found  to  raise 
armies  and  equip  fleets.  Fifty  thousand  men 
were  collected  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany  to  threaten  England  with  invasion; 
arms,  money,  and  men  were  sent  over  to  America; 
and  the  navy  of  France  set  out  once  more  to 
contend  with  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
mastery  of  the  nari'ow  seas. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  twenty-two  days  before 
the  prorogation  of  parliament.  Admiral  Kepj)el, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  on  the 
first  news  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  France  with 
the  Americans,  and  who  had  put  to  .sea  with  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  discovered  in  the  Channel  two 
French  frigates,  Li  Licorne  and  Li  Bctb:  Poule, 
reconnoitring  his  fleet.  There  had  been  no  de- 
clarati<ju  of  war,  but  the  conduct  of  France 
seemed  to  call  for  and  to  justify  extreme  measures, 
and  Kepitel's  instructions  were  ample.  He  made 
the  signal  fur  chase,  and  in  the  evening  the  Milford 
came  uj)  with  the  Licorne  frigate,  and  brought 
her  into  the  fleet.  Keppel  directed  Lord  Longford, 
in  the  America,  to  stay  by  her  all  night.  The 
next  morning  he  observed  preparations  making 
on  board  the  frigate  to  get  oflF,  and,  after  some  re- 
monstrances with  the  French  cajitain,  he  ordered 
a  gun  to  be  fired  over  her.  The  Frenchman  replied 
by  pouring  a  whole  broadside  into  th^America,  and 
lie  then  struck  his  colours.  Fortunately,  by  this 
useless  discharge  for  the  honour  of  arms,  only 
four  of  our  men  were  wounded.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  the  Arethtisa  after  a  hard  chase,  in 
which  she  lost  .sight  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  came 
up  with  the  Belle  Poide.  and  summoned  her  to 
come  under  the  stern  of  the  British  admiral.  The 
Belle  Poide  answered  the  summons  l\v  a  broadside, 
and  a  desperate  engagement  ensued  :  it  lasted  for 
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two  hours  ;  but  all  the  time  the  French  kept 
edging  in  for  their  own  coast,  and  they  finally 
made  a  small  bay,  out  of  which  issued  a  swarm 
of  row-boats  that  towed  them  into  a  place  of 
safety.  They  left  the  Arethiisa  with  her  main- 
mast over  her  side,  and  otherwise  so  disabled  by 
their  shots  that  she  could  with  difficulty  clear  the 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the 


iantl 

Valiant   and   Monarch   joined  the  Arethusa,  and 
towed  her  back  to  the  fleet.      The  Alert  cutter 
engaged  and  took  a    French  schooner;    and   in 
the  course  of  the  18th,  a  French  frigate  mount- 
ing thirty-two  guns  was  ca]jtured.    From  papers 
found  on  board  the  French  ships,  Keppel  per- 
ceived that  the  Brest  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  sail  of  the  line  and  ten  or  twelve  frigates, 
■was  ready  for  sea;  .nnd  this  determined  him  to 
return  to  Portsmouth  for  reinforcements.      On 
the  27th  of  June  he  anchored  at  Spithead.     The 
reinforcements   he   wanted  were    not   ready,  or 
were  not  there.     On  the  9th  of  July,  the  Brest 
fleet,  under  the  Count  d'Orvilliers,  put  to  sea. 
The  Lioelij,  a  twenty-gun  frigate,  that  had  been  left 
by  Keppel  to  watch  their  movements,  found  her- 
self, upon  the  clearing  up  of  a  fog,  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  fleet ;  she  was  taken.  On  the  very  same 
day.  Admiral  Keppel,  whose  fleet  had  been  aug- 
mented to  thirty  sail  of  the  line,  departed  once 
more    from   Spithead    and    went    in    quest    of 
D'Orvilliers.     By  the  23d,  the  hostile  fleets  were 
in  sight  of  each  other.     The  French,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  showed  no  inclination 
for  battle.     The  English  continued  chasing  and 
manoeuvring  to  wiudvvard  for  four  days,  but  on 
the  27th  a  dark  squall  brought  the  two  fleets 
close  together  off  Ushant.     The  signal  was  in- 
stantly made  to  engage,  and  a  furious  cannonade 
was  maintained  for  nearly  two  hours,  as  the  two 
fleets  passed  each  other,  going  on  contrary  tacks. 
D'Orvilliers  had  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line  in 
action  to  oppose  to  Keppel's  thirty,  but  a  much 
more  considerable  disproportion  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  French  frigates.     The  French  lost  most 
in  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  masts  and  rigging 
of  the  English  were  more  injured.       When  the 
fleet  had  run  the  gauntlet,  Keppel  wore  round  to 
renew  the  engagement ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's 
division,  which  had  been  closest  engaged,  and 
had  much  of  their  rigging  loose,  could  not  obey 
the  signal,  and  thereupon  Keppel  bore  down  to 
join  them,  and  foi'med  his  line  of  battle  ahead. 
During  this   delay,  D'Orvilliers,  who  claimed  a 
victoiy   because   he   had   not    been   thoroughly 
beaten,  edged  away  for  Brest.     Night  fell,  and 
the  next  morning,  when  Keppel's  fleet  were  in 
pursuit,  all  that  could  be  seen  from  the  mast-head 
were  some  of  the  slowest  of  the  French  standing 
in-shore  under  a  press  of  sail.     Kepjoel  returned 
to  England  to  get  new  masts  and  new  rigging. 
Vol"  III. 


On  the  18tli  of  August,  D'Orvilliers  again  put  to 
sea  to  traverse  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  cruise  off 
Cape  Finisterre.  On  the  23d  Keppel  sailed,  but 
he  stretched  farther  to  the  westward,  to  pro- 
tect our  merchant  fleets  retui-ning  from  the  two 
Indies,  and  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  French 
fleet  eettinfr  to  America.  Our  East  Indiamen 
and  our  West  Indiamen  all  got  safe  home,  and 
our  piivateers  and  cruisers  captured  a  vast  num- 
ber of  French  trading  vessels  ;  but  the  two  royal 


Admiral  Keppel.— From  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

navies  did  not  again  come  into  collision,  and  the 
year  ended,  to  the  woful  disai)pointment  of  the 
people,  without  one  great  naval  victory  over  the 
French.  Before  D'Orvilliers  put  to  sea  the  first 
time,  Count  d'Estaing  sailed  with  a  squadron 
from  Toulon  for  North  America,  and  was  pursued 
by  the  bold  but  unlucky  Admiral  Byron,  the 
"foul-weather  Jack"  of  the  sailors,  who  believed 
that  the  elements  had  an  antipathy  to  him,  and 
that  he  could  never  go  to  sea  without  a  terrific 
storm.  This  time  Byron's  ill-luck  lay  in  his  not 
being  ready  in  time  ;  but  the  tempest  and  hurri- 
cane came  afterwards,  and  his  squadron  was 
scattei-ed  and  crippled  between  the  West  India 
Islands  and  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Hav- 
ino-iutroduced  the  French  to  the  war,  we  proceed 
once  more  to  the  great  scene  of  hostilities  in  the 
western  world. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  disgraceful 
infraction  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga.  Con- 
gress had  scarcely  done  rejoicing  for  the  wonder- 
ful success  of  General  Gates,  when  they  deter- 
mined to  break  the  bargain  he  had  made.  A 
man  of  a  high  sense  of  honour  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented the  act  of  perfidy,  or  to  have  resigned 
his   command   and  commission;  but  Gates  did 
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neither.'     Boston  was  meutioued  in  the  conven- 
tion as  the  port  at  which  Burgoyne's  army  was 
to  be  embarked  for  England  ;  but  as  there  was 
a  difficult}',  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
the  English  general,  in  reaching  that  port  early 
in  the  winter,  Burgoyne  applied  to  Washington 
to  change  the  place  of   embarkation,  and  substi- 
tute Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  or  some  other 
place  on  the  Sound.     Burgoyne  added,  that,  if 
any  unforeseen  objection  should  be  made  to  this 
proposal,  he  must  request  the  indulgence,  at  least 
for  himself  and  his  staff.     Washington  commu- 
nicated  the   letter  to    congress,    who   passed   a 
resolution  that  General  Washington  should  be 
directed  to  inform  General  Burgoyne  that  con- 
gress would  not  receive  nor  consider  any  propo- 
sition for  indulgence,  nor  for  altering  the  terms 
of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  unless  immediately 
directed  to  their  own  body.     They  felt,  or  jn-e- 
tended  an    appi-ehensiou   that  the  army  which 
had  surrendered,  instead  of  sailing  for  England, 
would  only  go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  to 
strenofthen  General   Howe.     Burgoyne  and  the 
high-minded   British   officers  serving  with  him 
were  incapable  of  so  base  a  design ;  but  there 
were  members  of  congress  fully  capable  of  it, 
and  hence,  perhaps,  a  real  fear  in  some  of  them. 
But  it  appears  tliat  tliis  apprehension  was  very 
limited,  and  that  the  consideration  which  weighed 
with  congi'ess,  and  kept  faitli  and  honour  out  of 
sight,  was  this— that,  though   Burgojne's  three 
thousand  and  odd  men  migiit  all  keep  the  com- 
pact religiously,  their  arrival   in  England  would 
enable  the  government  to  send  out  an  equal  num- 
ber of  tx'oops  empl()yed  in  the  home  sei'vice,  or 
on  some  other  station,  and   free  from  any  con- 
vention  not   to    serve    in  America.     Making   a 
loud  talk  about  the  u)icertaiati/  of  the  lionour  of 
English  officers,  to  justify  or  cover  their  own 
predetermined   breach   of   faith,  they  passed   a 
resolution    directing    their    general.    Heath,    to 
transmit  to  the  board  of  war  a  descripti%e  list  of 
every  person  comprehended  in  the  convention, 
"in  oi'der  that,  if  any  officer,  soldier,  or  other 
jiei'son  of   the   said    army   should   hei-eafter  be 
found  in  arms  against   these   states    in    North 
America  during  the  present  contest,  he  might  be 
convicted  of  the  offence,  and  suffer  the  jnuiish- 
raeut  in  such  case  inflicted  bj*  the  law  of  nations." 
Bui'goyne  and  his  officei-s  bitterly  resented  these 
openly  implied  sus])icions  of  their  honoin-,  and 
would  not  use  their  authority  to  ))ass  the  army 
before  the  note-takers  and  jiersonal-description- 
makei-s  of  congress.      The  ruliui;  and  absolute 
majority  of  that  sovereign  body  had  very  little 
delicacy  or  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  a 
galliiut  and  fallen  enemy,  and  they  chose  to  re- 

I  We  omitted  to  mention  that  Gates  was,  by  birth  and  eduua- 

tiini.  n.n  Englishman. 


present  that  the  British  officers  and  men  were 
averse  to  having  an  accurate  description  taken 
of  their  persons  only  because  they  intended 
bi'eaking  the  convention.  But  after  some  demur, 
the  natural  effect  of  proud  and  honourable  feel- 
ing, Burgoyne  waived  the  objection,  and  his 
army  was  described,  man  by  man,  with  all  the 
minuteness  of  a  French  commissary  of  police,  or 
of  a  framer  of  passports  in  the  most  rigid  and 
suspicious  of  despotisms.  Higher  things  might 
have  been  expected  from  Washington,  but  in  all 
these  matters  he  went  hand  in  hand  with  con- 
gi'ess. With  more  faith  in  American  honour 
than  circumstances  justified,  a  number  of  Bri- 
tish transports  came  round  to  take  Burgoyne  and 
his  troops  on  board.  The  wonder  was  that  the 
New  Enghmders  did  not  take  these  ships,  and 
hold  them  as  fair  prizes ;  but  the  attempt,  pro- 
bably, was  not  made,  for  want  of  means  to  contend 
on  the  water  with  the  convoy.  Burke  was  right 
to  the  letter  when  he  called  all  these  people  dab- 
blers in  law,  and  men  prone  to  chicanery.  They 
now  pretended  to  tind  several  flaws  in  the  clauses 
of  the  convention  of  Saratoga ;  they  pretended 
that  the  ships  were  not  sufficient,  or  sufficiently 
furnished  wiili  provisions,  for  the  voyage  to 
Eurojje  ;  and  that  therefore  General  Howe, 
who  sent  them,  must  contemplate  the  shorter 
voyage  to  Sandy  Hook  or  the  Delaware ;  and 
they  further  pretended  that  some  of  the  British 
soldiers  had  secreted  "several  cartouch- boxes," 
whicli,  they  said,  were  compreliended  in  the 
technical  term  arms;  and  upon  these  narrow 
jn-emises,  too  contemptible  for  the  stand  of  a 
pedler,  tliey  built  up — using,  in  their  ordinary 
way,  as  cement,  the  law  of  nations — the  con- 
clusion that,  as  the  convention  stipulated  that 
the  arms  should  be  delivered  up,  the  English 
soldiei-s,  by  secreting  the  several  cartouch-boxes 
aforesaid,  had  broken  the  convention.  We  cojiy 
tliese  facts  from  an  American  writer,  who  says, 
apjiarently  without  a  blush,  "tliis  was  deemed 
an  infraction  of  the  letter  of  the  compact,  which, 
on  rigid  principle,  justified  the  measures  after- 
waids  adoi>ted  by  congi-ess."  The  British  officei"s 
denied,  most  emphatically,  that  there  had  been 
any  attempt  to  carry  off  a  single  thing  that  could 
be  cl.^ssed  luider  the  denomination  of  arms  ;  and 
many  of  them  comj^lained  that  the  Americans 
had  shamefully  broken  tlie  convention  by  liglit- 
ening  them  of  their  baggage  on  tlieir  road.  If 
the  men  had  kept  a  few  old  cartouch-boxes  or 
gibernes,  the  .same  police  functionaries  that  took 
the  men's  portraits  might  have  taken  and  stopped 
those  vahuible  commodities.  The  whole  subject 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  congi'ess,  who,  in 
their  report,  enumerated  their  suspicions,  and 
dwelt  with  great  force  upon  these  sevei-al  car- 

*  M.irsh.ill,  Lift  of  Washington. 
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touch-boxes ;  and  thereupon  congress  resolved 
(on  the  8th  of  January)  that  "the  embarkation 
of  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  should  be  suspended  until  a 
distinct  and  explicit  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Saratoga  should  be  properly  notified 
by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  congress."  As 
they  knew  that  this  ratification  could  not  be 
made,  they  threw  the  men  into  prison.  They 
sent  two  coi)ies  of  their  resolution  to  General 
Heath,  with  directions  to  deliver  one  of  them  to 
Burgoyne,  and  to  order  the  British  trausj^orts  to 
quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  without  delay. 
Burgoyne  instantly  addressed  a  letter  to  con- 
gress ;  but  he  a]tpealed  to  the  sense  of  honour 
and  soldierly  faith  in  quarters  where  that  sense 
was  very  dull ;  and  he  insisted  on  the  embarka- 
tion of  his  army  as  stipulated  in  the  conven- 
tion, M'hich  w'as  the  thing  congress  had  deter- 
mineil  all  along  not  to  adhere  to.  His  letter 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  that 
nothing  therein  contained  was  sufficient  to  induce 
congress  to  alter  their  resolutions.  Burgoyne 
then  demanded  that  he,  at  least,  might  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  England  upon  parole,  stating, 
rather  meanly,  that  his  health  i-equired  it.  This 
request  was  readily  granted  ;  and  it  was  in  this 
manner  th;it  Burgo^aie  had  been  allowed  to  come 
home,  leaving  his  army  behind  him — a  proceeding 
which  apjjarently  inflamed  the  inind  of  George 
III.  as  much  as  the  blunders  of  his  campaign 
and  its  fatal  catastrophe.' 

While  these  ignoble  transactions  were  passing, 
congress  were  sitting  in  the  town  of  York,  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington 
was  lying  hutted  at  Valley  Forge,  suffering,  with 
his  whole  army,  beyond  the  limits  of  common 
mortal  endurance.  Here  the  screat  man  atrain, 
and  most  indisputably,  shows  himself.  His  people 
were  left  destitute  of  provisions,  clothes,  shoes, 
and  everything  necessaiy ;  the  commissaries  of 
the  army,  patriots  and  republicans  as  they  were, 
were  scarcely  more  honest  than  the  commissaries 
of  Kiug  George;  and  the  po2:)ulatiou  of  the  coun- 
try round  about,  who  were  not  A'ery  republican 
in  their  principles,  preferred  selling  their  stock 
and  provisions  to  the  royal  army  to  giving  them 
to  their  countrymen  for  little  or  nothing.  At 
the  end  of  December,  when  Washington  contem- 
]  ilated  a  movement  in  force,  to  prevent  the  British 
troops  from  foraging,  and  to  destroy  a  large 
quantity  of  hay  on  Derby  Creek,  he  was  stopped 
short  by  the  alarming  disclosure  that  the  com- 
missai-y's  store  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  last 
ration  had  just  been  delivered  to  his  half-famish- 
ing soldiers.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  ordered 
the  country  to  be  scoured,  and  provisions  to  be 
seized  wherever  found.     He  then  applied  to  con- 

'  Marshall,  Life  r>f  Wastdngton;  and  Wasliiiigtou's  own  letters. 


gress,  who,  as  the  only  support  they  could  give, 
ordered  him  to  continue  to  scour  the  couutrv,  to 
seize  provisions  wherever  he  could  within  seventy 
miles  of  his  head-quarters,  and  either  to  pay  for 
them  in  paper-money— the  only  money  he  and 
they  had— or  in  certificates,  for  the  redenq^tiou 
of  which  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  was 
pledged.  It  happened,  however,  rather  unfortu- 
nately for  the  credit  of  this  good  faith,  that,  when 
the  first  of  these  certificates  were  presented,  they 
were  dishonoured,  as  the  government  had  pro- 
vided no  funds  to  take  them  up.  As  for  the 
paper-money  of  congress,  it  had  risen  to  the 
maximum  of  discount  and  fallen  to  the  minimum 
of  value :  and,  as  Howe  continued  to  pay  in  good 
coined  money,  and  at  a  liberal  rate,  for  all  articles 
of  provisions,  the  people  continued  to  drive  their 
carts  and  navigate  their  boats  to  Philadelphia, 
at  times  overstocking  the  market  to  save  their 
property  from  the  sharp  hands  and  stomachs  of 
Washington's  scourers  and  foi'agers.  Setting  the 
congress  laws  at  defiance,  and  exei'cising  great 
ingenuity,  the  countiy-people  concealed  their 
provisions,  showing  empty  house,  larder,  and 
store  whenever  an  American  soldier  presented 
himself,  and  contrived  for  a  long  while  to  steal 
through  the  lines  thrown  out  to  intercept  them. 


Washington's  Cajip-chest." — From  a  di-awing  by  B.J.  Lossing. 

Washington  continued  to  seize  what  he  could 
reach  ;  but  congress  thought  he  was  far  too  mild 
and  considerate,  and  that  he  did  not  seize  half 
enough  ;  and  while  the  people  were  cursing  him 
for  taking  forcible  possession  of  their  property, 
and  for  depriving  them  even  of  the  bread  and 
meat  they  wanted  for  their  own  mouths,  congress 
actually  censui-ed  his  forbearance,  and  sent  him 
instructions  for  the  rigorous  exertion  of  the  power 
with  which  he  was  invested  to  "impress"  from 
the  people  whatever  the  army  wanted.     Wash- 

2  This  interesting  relic  is  preserved  in  the  National  Institute 
at  Washinjrton. 
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iiigtou  ventured  to  state  that  providious  had  been  '  He,  however,  in  obedience  to  congress,  issued  a 


iinpressed  very  extensively,  and  to  suggest  that 
such  seizures  might  be  more  readily  submitted 
to  by  the  people  if  executed  by  the  civil  authoriti/. 


proclamation  requiring  all  the  farmers  within 
seventy  miles  of  Valley  Forge  to  thresh  out  one- 
half  of  their  grain  by  the  1st  of  February,  and 
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the  rest  by  the  1st  of  March,  under  tlie  penalty 
of  having  the  whole  seized  as  straw.     But  the 
farmers  for  some  time  avoided  compliance,  and 
coutinued  to  conceal  their  corn  and  stock.     In 
many  cases  they  defended  their  property  against 
the  hungry  foragers  with  musket  and  ritle,  and 
in  some  cases  they  burned  what  they  could  not 
defend.     AVashington  saw  that  this  was  not  the 
way  to  make  converts  to  the  new  republic,  and 
he  was  disgusted  with  the  rapine  and  licentious- 
ness to  which  the  practice  directly  led.     He  told 
congress  that  sup]>lies  of  provisions  and  clothing 
nnist  bepi'ocured  in  some  other  way,  or  the  army 
must  cease  to  exist.     This  squeamishness  was 
not  likely  to  please  congi-ess,  in  which,  moreovei", 
a  very  strong  party  had   been  formed  directly 
and  pei-sonally  against  the  commander-in-chief. 
This  section  madly  pretended  that  "Washington 
ought  to  have  captured   the  army  of  General 
Howe,  as  Gates  had  captured  that  of  Burgoyne ; 
and  that  the  conduct  of  Gates  proved  that  he, 
and  not  "Washington,  was  the  proper  man  to  have 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.     Gates  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and 
wrote  strongly  against  AVashington  to  his  friends 
sitting  in  congi-ess.     This  coi-respoudence  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  AA^ashington,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  party  in  congress  coukl  hardly  be 
concealed  from  him.     He,  however,  retained  in  a 
wonderful  degi-ee  the  affection  and  the  admiration 
of  his  own  army,  and  he  resolved  not  to  abandon 


the  cause  he  had  embraced  from  pique  or  jealousy. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Laurens,  his  own 
])articular  friend,  and  now  president  of  congress, 
he  pointedly  explained  his  dilHculties  and  justi- 
lied  his  conduct.  He  was  a  proud  man,  and  he 
spoke  contemptuously  of  "a  m<digmint  faction," 
which  should  not,  he  said,  prevent  him  from  doing 
liis  duty:  he  complained  of  an  anonymous  paper 
exhibiting  many  serious  charges  against  him,  but 
hoped  that  that  paper  might  be  regularly  sub- 
mitted to  congress.  Sjieaking  of  his  generalship, 
he  said,  with  commendable  modesty,  that  he 
might  very  often  have  been  mistaken  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  have  deserved  the  imputation  of  error; 
but  no  man  liad  endeavoured  more  to  do  his 
best,  and  had  more  at  heart  the  public  good  and 
the  apjirubation  of  his  countrymen.  For  the 
present  the  voice  of  his  enemies  was  silenced, 

1  but  congress  did  little  to  remove  the  hardships 
luuler  which  he  was  labouring.  His  men  re- 
mained with  only  such  food  as  they  could  seiz<% 

I  without  clothes,  without  shoes,  without  blankets 
to  warm  them  through  the  long  nights  of  the 

,  inclement   winter.     His  consequent   ill-humour 

'  "The  pajwr  on  wliich  these  bills  were  pritiU'd  was  quite  thick, 
-  and  tlie  enemy  called  it  "the  p<tst,boanl  money  of  t  lie  rebels' 

Tlie  vignettes  were  generally,  both  in  device  and  motto,  signi- 

ficnnt.     Tlie  one  most  prominent  in  the  engraving  represents  a. 

beaver  in  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  cutting  down  a  tree  with 
1  its  teeth.  Tlie  motti>,  '  Per-severando— 6.1/  Pemevfrnnct,'  said 
'  to  the  colonists, '  Persist,  and  yon  will  be  successful." " — Lossing's 
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Jigaiust  the  comfortably -housed  ainl  well -pro- 
vided gentlemen  who  were  playing  the  part  of 
suffering  patriots  vicariously,  and  who  were  rea- 
lizing Lord  Barrington's  prediction  by  obtaining 
the  palm  of  martyrdom  without  the  pain  of  it, 
broke  out  occasionally  in  forcible  or  pungent  lan- 
guage. "I  can  assure  those  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"that  it  is  a  much  easier  and  less  distressing 
thing  to  draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfortable 
room,  by  a  good  fireside,  than  to  occupy  a  cold 
bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow,  with- 
out clothes  or  IJankets.  However,  although 
they  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  the  naked  and 
distressed  soldiers,  I  feel  superabundantly  for 
them,  and  from  my  soul  jiity  those  miseries  which 
it  is  not  in  my  power  either  to  relieve  or  i^revent."' 
In  consequence  of  the  non-importation  agreement 
and  of  the  interruption  of  nearly  all  commerce 
by  the  war,  the  quantity  of  cloth  and  woollen 
goods  in  the  whole  country  was  very  inconsider- 
able, and  the  home  manufactures  were  altogether 
insufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  country  was  scoured,  broadcloth  and 
blankets  were  impressed  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  but  still  the  soldiers  remained  badly  pro- 
vided. In  the  New  England  provinces,  where 
the  sea-coast  was  more  extensive,  and  the  art  of 
smuggling  and  running  goods  better  understood, 
clothes,  arms,  and  other  commodities  were  abun- 
dant ;  but  the  New  Englanders  sought  to  derive 
a  commercial  advantage  from  the  scarcity  and 
distress  of  the  south,  and  put  an  enormous  price 
upon  their  goods,  for  the  want  of  which  Wash- 
ington's army  were  absolutely  perishing.  Con- 
gress interfered  with  a  strong  hand,  bi-oke  a  con- 
tract which  had  been  concluded  by  the  clothier- 
general  of  Massachusetts,  and  ordered  the  state- 
government  to  seize,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  at 
prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature,  all  such 
goods  as  the  army  wanted  I  These  orders  were 
extended  to  the  other  states,  and  Washington 
wrote  letters  to  recommend  or  enforce  obedience 
to  them,  rej^resenting  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  army  and  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
with  Great  Britain  depended  upon  the  supplies. 
These  were  circumstances  calculated  to  increase 
popular  discontent ;  and  they  were  followed  by 
other  still  stronger  measures.  Washington  saw 
very  clearly  that  there  was  little  hope  of  recruit- 
ing his  forces  for  the  next  year's  campaign  by 
volitMai-y  enlistment,  and  he  recommended  the 


'  In  the  same  letter  Washington  says: — "Soap,  vinegar,  and 
other  articles  allowed  by  congress,  we  see  none  of ;  nor  have  we 
seen  them,  I  believe,  since  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The  first 
(soap),  indeeil,  we  have  little  occasion  for ;  few  men  having  more 
than  one  sliirt,  many  only  the  moiety  of  one,  and  some  none 
at  all.  .  .  .  We  have,  by  a  field-return  this  day  made,  be- 
sides a  number  of  men  confined  to  hospitals  for  want  of  shoes, 
and  others  in  farmers'  houses  on  the  sime  account,  no  less  than 
2S98  men.  now  in  camp,  unfit  for  duty,  because  they  are  bare- 
footed, and  otiierwise  nalzel." 


inniiediate  em])h>yment  of  coercion  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  defenders  of  this  free  and  matchless  de- 
mocracy were  to  be  pressed  into  the  service,  as 
we  at  the  time  impressed  a  part  of  our  seamen. 
The  i^roposition  startled  even  congress;  but  after 
some  debate  it  was  agreed  to.  Of  the  recruits 
thus  torn  from  their  homes,  many  deserted  and 
joined  the  British  forces.  Day  after  day  some 
two  or  three  half-naked,  half-famished  men  stole 
away  from  Valley  Forge,  or  fi-om  the  out-posts, 
and  went  over  to  Howe  with  their  arms.  By 
means  of  these  frequent  desertions,  the  Euglisli 
genei-al  must  of  necessity  have  been  fully  informed 
of  the  wretched,  helpless  condition  of  that  army; 
yet  he  nevet;  moved  from  his  comfortable  quai'- 
ters  to  crush  it,  or  dissipate  it  at  a  blow  ;  and  he 
allowed  Washington  to  molest  his  convoys  and 
frequently  to  intercept  his  supplies.  By  this 
time  the  paper-money  of  congress  was  refused  by 
the  officers  serving  under  Washington  :  many  of 
them  who  had  no  private  fortune  thi-ew  up  their 
commissions  in  disgust,  and  most  of  those  who 
remained  were  jienniless  and  in  rags.  Thus  there 
was  at  least  one  kind  of  equality,  the  officers 
being  as  ragged  as  the  men.  As  the  whole  of 
the  countiy  bad  been  actually  exhausted,  it  was 
necessary  to  forage,  levy,  and  impress  at  a  great 
distance.  Provisions  wei'e  secured  and  brought 
in ;  but  by  this  time  a  terrible  putrid  fever  had 
broken  out  in  the  camp,  and  the  disease  carried 
off  many  men  already  attenuated  by  bad  living. 
While  the  ai'my  at  Valley  Forge  was  in  this  con- 
dition, the  congress  at  Yorktown,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  board  of  war,  composed  of  Gates, 
Conway,  Starke,  and  other  personal  enemies  of 
Washington,  resolved  to  make  another  irruption 
into  Canada.  The  plan  was  completed  without 
a  word  of  intimation  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
La  Fayette  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  Generals  Conway  and  Starke  were  to 
serve  under  him.  It  was  calculated  that  a  young 
Frenchman  of  high  rank  would  have  a  surpris- 
ing effect  upon  the  French,  or  French-descended 
people  in  Canada ;  but  it  was  somewhat  singular 
that  such  umbrageous  politicians  as  the  members 
of  congress  should  not,  from  the  first  moment, 
have  suspected  that  La  Fayette  might  make  the 
Canadians  rise  in  arms,  not  to  join  the  thirteen 
LTnited  States,  but  to  restore  the  ancient  sove- 
reignty of  France,  and  that  connection  with  their 
mother  country  which  had  been  broken  oft'  by 
the  chances  of  war  not  twenty  years  before  this 
period.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  suspicion 
went  close  upon  the  heels  of  La  Fayette's  appoint- 
ment, and  was  one  of  the  weighty  causes  which 
induced  congress  to  neglect  this  cherished  scheme 
of  conquest  or  enlargement.  Washington  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  of  this  expedition  on  the  24th 
of  January,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
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rival,  Gates,  as  president  of  the  board  of  war, 
iu  closing  another  letter  to  the  French  marquis, 
requu-ing  his  immediate  attendance  on  congi-ess 
to  receive  his  instructions.  The  marquis  assures 
us  that  all  his  requests  were  granted,  and  that 
at  Gates's  own  house  he  bi-aved  the  whole  anti- 
Washington  party,  and  threw  them  into  confu- 
sion by  making  them  drink  Washington's  health.' 
He  was  told  that  25()()  men  would  be  assembled 
at  Albany;  that  he  would  find  a  great  body  of 
militia  a  little  farther  up  the  Hudson  ;  and  that 
he  should  have  a  little  money  in  specie  and 
2,000,000  dollars  in  paper;  that  from  the  head 
of  the  Hudson  he  must  proceed  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  cross  that  water  on  the  ice,  burn  the  Ecg- 
lish  flotilla  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  then,  de- 
scending the  Sorel  and  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence, 
repair  to  Montreal,  there  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  require. 

The  confident   young  Frenchman  set  out  to 
execute  the  plan.     On  arriving  at  Albany  he 
found  that  congress  could  ??ii«-calculate :  instead 
of  2500  men,  there  were  not  1200  there ;  and  as 
for  the  militia,  it  had  either  not  received  or  not  , 
attended  to  the  summons.     Clothes,  ]irovisions, 
sledges  were  all  wanting;   and    he   must   have 
found  his  2,000,000  paper  dollar.'^  scarcely  worth 
the  carriage.     He  was  quite  sure  that  if  i»roper 
preparations  had  been  made  in  time  he  would  j 
have  driven  the  English  out  of  Canada.      But  , 
congi-ess  now  could  not  or  would  not  make  any  I 
exertions  to  supjily  the  deficiencies  of  which  lie 
complained ;   and  in  the  month  of  March  the 
lakes  began  to  thaw,  and  intelligence  arrived  that 
tlie  English  were  well  prepared  to  receive  him. 
In  his  own  words — "the  enemy  were  in  a  good  I 
]iosition,  and  General  Carleton  was  ]>reparing  for  : 
liim  another  Saratoga.    Forced  to  take  a  decisive 
step,  he  wrote  a  calm  letter  to  congress,  and  with  , 
a   heavy  sigh  gave  up  the  enterprise.     At  the 
same  moment  congress,  becoming  less  confident,  | 
sent  iiim  some  wavering  counsels,  which  could 
only  have  served  to  commit  him  and  jnstify  them- 
selves aftericarchr    Having  nothing  better  to  do, 
lie  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  the  wild  Indians  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  and  endeavoured  to  engage 
them  in  the  service  of  congress.     He  confesses, 
however,  that  a  few  louis  d'or,  which  he  distri-  '. 
•  •uted,  with  some  stnfTs  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  jn-oduced  but  little  eftect  upon  the  savages, 
when  compared  with  the  presents  tliey  had  re-  ! 
ceived  from  England.     He  left  a  French  ofticer 
among  them  to  build  a  fort ;  an<l  then,  returning 
to  Albany,  he,  as  a  general  of  the  district,  ad- 
ministered to  the  population  a  new  form  of  oath, 
wliich  had  been  devised  by  congress,  and  which 
included  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence, liberty,  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  an  eternal  renunciation  of  George  III., 


and  every  King  of  England,  together  with  a  pro- 
mise and  vow  to  defend  the  said  United  States, 
&c.'     After  these  performances,  La  Fayette  was 
permitted  to  I'eturn  to  the  camp  of  Washington, 
for  whom  he  always  professed  the  greatest  afiec- 
tion  and  esteem.     At  this  time  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  army  obtained  a  mtich 
more  important  coadjutor  in  Baron  Steuben,  a 
Prussian  ofiicer,  who  had  served  for  many  years 
on  the  stafi"  of  Frederick  the  Great.     Steuben  en- 
gaged to  teach  the  raw  troops  of  the  republic  the 
system  of  field  exercise  which  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty had  introduced  or  improved ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  considering  the  military  repu- 
tation of  Washington,  the  Americans  now  began, 
for  the  first  time,  to  adopt  one  tniiform  system  of 
field  exercise.     Washington  had  interest  enough 
to  get   him  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
army  in  litu  of  Conway,  who  had  been  intriguing 
against  him  ;  and  as  Steuben's  long  lessons  were 
not  interru])ted  by  General  Howe,  the  Amei-ican 
troops  profited  by  them,  so  as  to  present  a  far 
more  soldierly  appearance  when  the}'  next  took 
the  field.'-     According  to  every  rational  calcula- 
tion, it  must  have  required  some  very  extraor- 
dinary exertion  of  stupidity  and  misconduct  to 
render  Howe  and  his  army  as  unpopular  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  they  had   been   so  welcomed  at 
their  coming,  as  Washington  and  his  army  were 
in  the  harassed,  jdundered,  and  thoroughly  op- 
pressed country  all  round  Yalley  Forge,  and  all 
throuirh  several  of  the  southern  states.    It  is  cer- 
tain,  however,  that  Howe  and  his  people  accom- 
]ilished  this  undesired  end.     They  seem  to  have 
reversed  the  standing  maxim  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
and  to  have  thought  the  more  drinking,  gaming, 
and  licentiousness  in  a  garrison  the  better.     The 
whole  winter  was  spent  in  idleness  or  in  dissipa- 
tion and  revelry.     Every  legimental  mess  was  a 
scene  of  nightly  orgies.     The  men,  when  ojipor- 
tunity   served,   followed   the   example   of   their 
officers,  and,  on  duty  and  off,  got  most  loyally 
drunk.     All  this  made  Franklin  say  that  Howe 
had   not   taken   Pliiladel])hia    but   Philadeljdiia 
Howe.     Both  the  general  and  his  brother  Lord 
Howe  were  di.ssatisfied  with  the  apjiointment  of 
the  new  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, although  their  own  names  were  included  in 
the  commission  ;  but  the  sloth  and  seeming  reck- 
lessness of  the  general  began  long  before  they 
could  possibly  have  received  intelligence  of  Lord 
North's  last  conciliatory  plan,  under  which  the 
new  commissioners  were  appointed.     It  apjieare 


1  '•  It  is  Binpiil.ir,"  sayg  I^a  Fayette — .ind  we  must  rejie-it  \\\» 
TTonls.  and  say  it  was  singiilar  indeed—"  that  the  oath  of  reniin-' 
ciation  of  Gre;»t  Britain  and  her  kinc,  which  everj-  one  employed 
ii)  the  AmericAU  seriice  was  compelle<I  to  take,  should  luave  been 
admiidstered  in  one-half  of  the  United  States  by  a  Frenchman 
onbi  tventy  ytart  of  age." 
*  Sledman ;  Martliall;  La  Fayttte;  WasLiugton's  own  letters. 
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that  they  resolved  not  to  act  under  Lord  Carlisle, 
who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  commis- 
sion. The  whole  sad  history  of  this  shamefully 
conducted  war  is  full  of  these  piques  and  jealousies; 
but  General  Howe's  conduct  was  equally  censur- 
able when,  to  all  appearance,  he  was  not  influ- 
enced by  any  such  feeling. 

Early  in  March,  Lieutenant-colonel  Mawhood, 
with  a  detachment  from  the  main  army,  consist- 
ing of  two  regiments  and  some  New  Jersey  vol- 
unteers, embarked  in  transports,  fell  down  the 
Delaware,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Jersey,  near 
Salem.     The  objects  of  their  expedition  were  to 
procure  forage  and  convey  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  American  royalists,  who  wei'e  groaning 
inider  the  harsh  regulations  ado])ted  by  congress 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  increase  Washington's  army. 
Being  reinforced   by  the  Queen's   Rangers  and 
about  thirty  cavalry.  Colonel  Mawhood  began  to 
forage  in  the  rear  of  Hancock's  and  Quintin's 
Bridges.     At  the  latter  place  a  slight  afiiiir  took 
place.      A   considerable   thror.g   of    Americans, 
partly  militia,  and  in  part  drawn  from  the  regu- 
lar army  at  Valley  Forge,  were  collected  on  the 
opposite  bank   of  the   creek.      Mawhood,  by  a 
successful  feint  and  ambuscade,  drew  them  over 
the  bridge,  and  routed  them  with   loss.     Some 
were  taken  prisoners,  but  the  greater  part  were 
drowned  in  the  creek.     Their  commanding  officer, 
who  proved  to  be  a  Frenchman,  was  among  the 
prisonei's.     The  only  man  killed  on  the  side  of 
the  British  was  a  hussar.     Almost  immediately 
afterwards  another  brush  took  ])lace  at  Hancock's 
Bridge,  where  about  thirty  of  the  Americans  were 
killed.     A  third  attempt  was  made  to  surprise 
another  body,  but  they  had  been  alarmed  the  pre- 
ceding night  at  the  approach  of  a  cow,  had  tired 
at  it,  and  then  fled.     The  whole  American  force 
now  retired  behind  another  creek,  sixteen  miles 
off,  leaving  the  country  to  be  foraged  at  leisure 
by  the  British  detachment.      Having  procured 
what  he  wanted,  and  distributed  some  muskets 
and  bayonets  to  the  royalists,  Mawhood  returned 
as  he  came  to  Philadelphia.     Other  excursions 
were  made  in  ditferent  directions.     They  gener- 
ally succeeded  in  their  petty  objects  ;  thej^  some- 
times engaged  advanced  posts  and  detachments 
of  Washington's  arni}^,  but  they  never  attempted 
to  make  any  impression  at  Valley  Forge.     The 
fighting  was   chiefly  for  hay,  corn,  clothes,  and 
blankets.     The  rancour  between  the  contending 
])arties  was  now  extreme  and  univer.sal :  it  was  a 
personal  feeling  in  every  breast,  and  the  oldest  of 
our  soldiers,  or  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  war,  and  the  conmion  courtesies  anfl  tacit 
agreements  between  belligerents,  which  rob  war 
of  many  of  its  hori-ors,  and  bring  brave  enemies 
to  respect  one  another,  were  most  inflamed  against 
the  Americans  for  their  constant  insensibility  to 


those  courtesies,  and  for  their  continual  breaches 
of  all  rules  or  agreements  Avhatsoever.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  members  of  congress 
were  more  delicate  then  the  soldiery,  militia,  and 
backwoodsmen  :  thej'  broke  nearly  every  capitu- 
lation or  convention,  large  or  small.  As  the 
Americans  hud  adopted,  from  the  beginning,  a 
systematic  retaliation,  and  as  they  frequently  in- 
flicted the  revenge  without  ascertaining  the  truth 
or  the  amount  of  the  injuiy  said  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon  their  people,  the  British  prisonei's 
of  war,  and  their  auxiliaries  the  Germans,  were 
made  to  suffer  very  severelj-. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  April  tlic 
greater  part  of  an  American  bi'igadecommandfd 
by  Lacy,  general  of  the  Pennsylvanian  militia, 
took  post  at  a  place  called  the  Crooked  Billet, 
upon  the  highroad  about  seventeen  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Lacy  was  employing  himself  in 
impressing  and  foraging,  and  in  stopping  the 
country -people  from  going  to  the  Philadeljihian 
market,  when  he  was  surjsrised,  taken  in  the  rear, 
and  almost  surrounded  by  a  British  detachment 
of  horse  and  foot,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant colonel  Abei-crombie  and  Major  Simcoe, 
who  had  effected  a  combined  movement  with 
admirable  ability  and  rapidity.  Lacy  lost  all  his 
baggage  and  stores  and  a  considerable  number  of 
men,  but  the  rest  fled  by  a  road  still  oj^en  to  them, 
and  far  too  rapidly  to  be  overtaken  b}'  our  tired 
men  or  worn-out  horses.  This  excursion  had  the 
effect  of  intimidating  the  militia,  who  appeared 
no  more  near  Philadelphia,  except  in  small  fleeing 
parties.  On  the  7th  of  May,  an  expedition  was 
made,  by  sea  and  land,  to  destroy  all  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Delaware 
between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  Forty-four 
American  vessels  were  burned,  some  of  them  of 
value ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores  and  ]iro- 
visions  was  destroyed  ;  and  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  men  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  19t.h  of  May,  Washington  detached  La 
Fayette  with  nearly  3000  men  to  take  post  at 
Barren  Hill,  a  position  seven  miles  in  advance  of 
Valley  Forge,  but  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Schuylkill.  The  movement  had  no  apparent  ob- 
ject, and  the  position  was  singularly  ill-chosen, 
as  the  communications  between  it  and  Valley 
Foi^ge  were  difiicult,  and  easy  to  be  interrupted 
by  an  active  enemy.  We  can  only  suppose  that 
Washington  thought  nothing  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  so  dilatory  an  enemy  as  Howe, 
whose  intention,  moreover,  of  abandoning  Phila- 
delphia was  now  generally  known.  But  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  May,  Howe  sent  5000  of  his 
choicest  troops  to  look  after  the  young  French- 
man. General  Grant  reached  the  position  he 
was  directed  to  occupy,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear 
of  La  Fayette,  and  between  him  and  Valley  Forge, 
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before  sunrise :  General  Grey,  who  had  pursued 
a  different  line  of  march,  took  post  at  Chesnut 
Hill,  between  two  and  three  miles  from  La  Fa- 
yette's right  flank,  and  rather  nearer  to  Matson's 
Ford  (the  only  passage  across  the  Schuylkill), 
than  was  the  French  general's  position.  La  Fa- 
yette was  taken  completely  by  surjirise,  for  he 
had  dispensed  with  the  precaution  of  throwing 
out  patrols  and  pickets.  There  was  no  utility 
in  his  being  where  he  was,  and  with  a  little  more 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  English  he  could  never 
have  left  the  spot.  Washington,  from  Valley 
Forge,  by  means  of  glasses,  discovered  La  Fayette's 
])eril :  he  would  not  venture  from  his  own  camp, 
where  he  had  scarcely  4()()0  men,  to  his  relief; 
but  he  began  to  fii-e  some  great  guns  to  warn  the 
marquis  of  his  danger.  The  Frenchman,  wakened 
from  his  security,  instantly  fled  ])ell-niell  with 
his  detachment,  leaving  on  his  way  six  fleld- 


pieces.  These  were  the  last  military  operations  in 
America  over  which  the  incompetent  Sir  William 
Howe  presided,  and  that  general  was  now  looking 
to  a  speedy  return  home,  and  a  diflierent  sort  of 
campaign  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  being  fully 
resolved,  like  Bui-goyne,  to  join  the  most  clamor- 
ous section  of  the  opposition,  and  to  lay  all  the 
blame  of  his  miserable  failures  and  gi-oss  miscon- 
duct upon  ministei-s.  Admiral  Lord  Howe  was 
almost  as  eager  to  return  home  as  his  brother ; 
but  Lord  Sandwich  had  assured  him  that  it  would 
be  considered  as  a  very  great  additional  misfor- 
tune if  the  advantage  of  his  able  assistance  were 
lost  in  the  present  critical  state  of  aff'airs ;  and 
the  rumours  of  the  French  war,  and  then  the 
arrival  of  the  Fi-ench  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, induced  him  to  stay.  Yet  it  appears  he  re- 
mained reluctantly,  and  did  not  alter  his  deter- 
mination to  give  up  his  command.' 
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N  the  (5th  of  June,  only  a  fortnight 
after  General  Howe's  dojiarture, 
Lord  Cai'lisle,  Governor  Johnstone, 
and  Mr.  Eden,  the  new  commission- 
ers, arrived  at  Philadeljdiia,  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  into  effect  Lord 
North's  conciliatory  ])lan.  They  made  applica- 
tion to  Washington  for  a  passport  for  their  secre- 
tary, Dr.  Adam  Fergiison,  a  most  higli-spirited 


and  able  man,  whose  name  was  already  ailvan- 
tageously  known  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  who 
afterwards  devoted  himself  more  closely  to  his- 
torical literature,  and  left  a  name  which  the 
world  will  not  let  ])erish.  Washington  harshly 
refused  the  pass,  which  was  only  to  enable  Fer- 
guson to  lay  some  overtures  of  the  commission 
before  congress ;  and  he  forwiirded  the  letter  of 

'  f>ir  Juhu  B.irrnw,  Lin  of  Earl  H.nct. 
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the  king's  comiiiis.sioners  to  congress  by  the  com- 
mon military  post.  Ferguson,  who  had  a  most 
galhuit  spirit  in  a  martial  frame  of  body,  and 
who  was  as  well  fitted  by  nature  to  fight  battles 
as  to  describe  them,  returned  from  Washington's 
outposts  in  no  small  disgust.  Congress,  after  de- 
liberating for  some  few  days  on  the  commnnica- 
tions,  re]ilied  to  the  king's  commissioners,  through 
their  president,  that  the  act  of  parliament,  the 
commission,  and  the  commissioners'  own  letter, 
all  supposed  the  people  of  the  American  States 
to  be  still  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  were  all  founded  upon  an  idea  of  de]iendeuce 
which  was  utterly  inadmissible  ;  that  they  were 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  commerce  not  inconsistent  with 
treaties  they  had  previously  contracted  (Silas 
Deane  had  just  arrived  from  Paris  with  the 
French  treaties  ratified,  and  with  abundant  assur- 
ances of  assistance  and  co-operation),  whenever 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  show  a  sincere 
disposition  for  that  purpose,  the  only  ]:)roof  of 
which  would  be  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
their  independence,  or  the  withdrawing  his  fleets 
and  armies  from  the  United  States.  They  ex- 
pressed their  full  approbation  of  Washington's 
conduct  in  refusing  the  passport  to  Dr.  Ferguson. 
They  would  not  have  been  quite  so  bold  if  they 
had  not  expected  every  moment  the  arriv^al  in  the 
Delaware  of  the  fleet  of  Count  d'Estaing,  with  a 
considerable  land -force  on  board.  Irritated  at 
what  they  considered  the  gross  insolence  of  con- 
gress, and  encouraged  by  the  well-knovrn  weak- 
ness of  Washington,  the  British  ofticers  looked 
with  imimtience  for  the  moment  when  they  should 
be  led  on  to  Valley  Forge.  But  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, wdio  had  succeeded  Howe  —  apparently 
limited  by  his  instructions  from  the  government 
at  home — was  only  thinking  of  evacuating  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  known  that  Count  d'Estaing  was 
at  sea,  and  had  the  start  of  his  pursuer.  Admiral 
Byron ;  but  it  was  uot  known  on  what  part  of  the 
coavst  he  might  throw  his  troops,  or  whether  his 
destination  might  not  be  our  West  India  Islands. 

Philadelphia  was  a  veiy  bad  jDoint  from  which 
to  watch  the  new  enemy,  or  to  throw  reinforce- 
ments to  such  places  as  might  be  menaced.  New 
York,  too,  the  far  more  important  position,  might 
be  put  in  jeopardy  if  the  French  should  aj^pear 
in  great  force.  These  certainly  were  strong 
reasons  for  recommending  a  retreat  to  the  Hud- 
son ;  but  it  appears  to  us,  as  it  did  to  most  of 
the  ofticers  present,  that  before  beginning  the  re- 
treat Clinton  ought  to  have  made  an  assault  on 
Valley  Forge.  Two  days  would  have  been 
enough  for  the  march  and  the  battle,  and  a  day 
and  a  half  for  the  return  to  Philadel]jhia.  If 
Washington  had  stayed  to  fight  he  must  have 
been   thoroughly   beaten,   and   we   believe   that 
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his  intention  was  to  have  stayed  and  have  risked 
a  battle.  As  it  was,  the  evacuation  of  Pluladel- 
phia  was  not  begun  till  the  17th  of  June,  or 
nearly  a  month  after  the  departure  of  Howe. 
What  had  been  done  during  that  interval — in  a 
length  of  time  in  which  great  men  have  begun 
and  ended  a  campaign,  and  with  it  a  whole  war  ? 
We  know  not.  The  disheartened  troops  were 
followed  by  a  long  and  sad  train  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, consisting  of  nearly  all  the  royalists  of 
Philadelphia,  who  carried  with  them  tlieir  mer- 
chandise and  their  moveable  property.  It  was 
a  hard  fate  thus  to  become  outcasts  and  wander- 
ers with  an  army  which  had  encouraged  them 
to  commit  themselves,  and  which  had  failed  in 
protecting  them  in  their  homes  ;  but  the  few  who 
ventured  to  remain  suffered  worse  things  at  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen  :  some  were  banished 
and  des])oiled  of  all  their  projierty,  some  were 
thrown  into  prison  and  tried  for  their  lives;  and 
two — Eobei-ts  and  Carlisle,  both  Quakers  and 
men  of  respectable  character — wei-e  hanged  as 
traitors.  From  the  Jersey  shore  the  march  of 
the  army  was  exceedingly  slow ;  for  the  country 
abounded  with  rough  roads  and  difficult  passes, 
and  Clinton  had  very  properly  judged  it  necessary 
to  carry  with  him  a  heavy  supply  of  provisions 
and  baggage.  A  detachment  of  Americans  en- 
tered Philadelphia  at  one  end  as  the  last  com- 
panies of  the  British  marched  out  at  the  other, 
and  Washington  had  detached  General  Maxwell 
with  a  brigade  into  New  Jersey,  with  orders  to 
assemble  the  militia,  break  down  the  bridges, 
and  harass  and  impede  the  British  troops,  until 
he,  with  the  main  army,  which  was  now  rapidly 
receiving  reinforcements  as  the  British  seemed 
fleeing,  should  cross  the  Delaware  to  fall  upon 
their  rear.  But  the  broken  bridges  were  soon 
mended,  the  militia  were  everywhere  driven  from 
the  passes  they  occupied,  and,  though  Washing- 
ton crossed  the  Delaware  and  hung  u])on  Clinton's 
flank  and  rear,  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  him, 
and  carefully  selected  for  himself  such  ground, 
and  such  a  line  of  march,  as  prevented  his  being 
attacked  by  the  British.  Several  days  passed  in 
this  manner,  the  enemy  pursuing  or  following, 
being  in  evident  fear  of  the  army  that  was  re- 
treating. Washington,  it  r.ppears,  was  for  hazard- 
ing a  general  engagement ;  but,  of  seventeen 
generals,  only  Wade  and  Cadwallader  were  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  attacking  the  enemy.  Gene- 
ral Lee,  the  deserter,  who,  instead  of  being 
hanged,  had  been  recently  exchanged,  as  if  the 
British  government  had  consented  to  the  annul- 
ling of  the  rules  of  war  and  laws  of  nations,  was 
most  decidedly  against  hazarding  either  a  general 
or  partial  engagement,  vehemently  maintaining 
the  opinion  that,  though  Washington  had  now 
with  him  from  11,000  to  12,000  fighting  men. 
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and  Cliutoii  not  more  than  10,000  eifective  men, 
the  Americans  must  inevitably  be  beaten.  The 
Prussian  veteran,  Steuben,  concurred  with  Lee, 
as  also  did  Du  Portail,  a  French  officer  of  some 
reputation.  Young  La  Fayette  dissented  from 
Lee  ;  but  his  opinion  did  not  meet  with  much 
consideration.  "Washington,  however,  secretly 
determined  to  fight  in  spite  of  the  gi-eat  majority 
iu  the  council  of  war,  and,  by  this  determination, 
he  once  more  committed  the  safety  of  his  army, 
involved  himself  in  an  irreconcilable  quarrel 
with  Lee,  and  lost  a  great  many  men.  Having 
sustained  this  discomfiture,  Washington  hastened 
to  the  Hudson  by  another  route,  in  order  to  join 
an  army  collected  by  Gage.  Yet  congress  cele- 
brated the  affair  of  Freehold-court  House  (it  took 
place  on  June  28)  as  a  great  and  glorious  victory, 
and  a  court-martial  suspended  from  all  command 
General  Lee,  whose  military  conduct  on  that  day 
liad  been  wiser  and  better  than  Washington's. 

Clinton,  with  bag  and  baggage,  got  safely  to 
New  York  on  the  5th  of  July.  On  the  11th  of 
that  month  the  French  fleet,  under  Count 
d'Estaing, arrived  off  Sandy  Hook,  where  Admiral 
Lord  Howe  was  lying  with  a  very  inferior  force. 
But  D'Estaing  would  not  venture  u])on  an  attack; 
and,  after  lingering  eleven  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  York,  he  sailed  away  for  Rhode 
Island,  to  co-operate  with  General  Sullivan  in  an 
attem])t  to  drive  the  English  from  that  island. 
There  the  Americans  and  their  allies  rpiarrelled 
violently  with  one  anotlier,  and  did  very  little  else. 
Instead  of  taking  Rhode  Island,  Sullivan  was 
verynear  being  taken  ;  and  D'Estaing,  having  put 
to  sea  to  meet  Lonl  Howe,  had  suffered  great  loss 
from  a  storm  and  a  running  fight.  The  Amei'i- 
cans  fled  from  Rhode  Island  in  inconceivable  dis- 
order. They  cleared  out  just  in  time  ;  for,  on  the 
following  day,  a  reinforcement  of  4000  men,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  i)ei'son,  arrived 
at  Rhode  Islaml.  Sullivan  attributed  his  failure 
solely  to  the  French,  and  he  pul)lished  some 
letters  reflecting  very  severely  on  the  conduct  of 
D'Estaing,  and  inserted  in  an  order  of  the  day 
that  the  Americans  had  been  basely  abandoned 
by  their  new  allies.  These  animosities  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  D'Estaing  wjis  very  badly  re- 
ceived at  Boston  ;  tumults  in  the  streets  followed 
his  arrival ;  the  Yankee  seamen  hooted  the 
French,  and  in  a  scuflie  between  them  M.  de  Saint 
Sauveur,  a  French  officer,  was  killed.  Some  of 
the  hottest  men  in  congress  took  u]i  Sullivan's 
quarrel  and  comjilaints  ;  and  the  French  alliance, 
which  had  recently  been  so  popular  with  the  I'evo- 
lutionary  ]iarty,  and  which  was  still  so  useful, w;us 
reprobated  and  reviled  Avith  a  truly  democratic 
license  of  language.  Nearl}'  at  the  same  moment 
other  riots  happened  at  Charleston,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, between  American  and  French  seamen,  and 


they  did  not  end  till  several  lives  were  lost  on 
both  sides,  in  a  hot  fire  of  artillery  and  ship-gims. 
In  the  meanwhile   the  king's   commissioners 
had  published  certain  strong  reflections  on  the 
perfidy  of  the  French,  which  they  said  was  too 
univei*sally  acknowledged  to   require   any  new 
proof.      La  Fayette,  like   a  vapouring  coxcomb, 
challenged  Lord  Carlisle  for  these  expressions,  so 
dishonouring  to  his  nation  ;  but  his  lordship  de- 
clined the  duel,  not  without  marks  of  contempt 
for  the  challenger.    After  relieving  Rhode  Island, 
Clinton  returned  towaixls  New  York  as  far  as  New 
London,  on  the  Connecticut  coast,  where  he  pro- 
posed making  a  descent  for  the  jiurpose  of  de- 
stroying a  swarm  of  privateers.     But  the  weather 
proved  unfavourable,  and  he  continued  his  voy- 
age to  New  York,  detaching  Major-general  Grey 
to  Buzzard  Bay,  in  Mass.achusetts,  another  fa- 
mous rendezvous  of  American  privateers.     Grey 
performed  this  duty  with  rapidity  and  success. 
Shortly  after,  this  general,  who  had  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  for  such  enterprises  ever  since 
his  sur])rising  General  Wayne  in  the  wood  near 
Brandywine  Creek,  made  an  incursion  into  New 
Jersey,  suiTOunded  an  American  detachment  at 
the  dead  of  night,  killed  most  of  them,  and  took 
the  rest,  including  the  commander,  Colonel  Bay- 
lor, prisonei-s;  and  a  small  squadron,  under  the 
direction   of   Captain   Collins,   with    some   land 
troo|)S  on  board,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Patrick   Ferguson,  not  only  destroyed  a  nest  of 
privateera  at  Little  Egg  Harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jei-sey,  but  also  cut  to  pieces  a  part  of  the 
legion  of    Count   Pu la.sk i.      These   petty  enter- 
prises were  comlucted  with  a  very  rare  combina- 
tion of  secrecy,  celerity,  bravery,  and  skill ;  but 
it  wa.s  not  by  such  operations  that  an  end  was  to 
be  put  to  such  a  war.     But    far  more  important 
operations  took  ]ilace   on  the    side  of  Georgia. 
Being  joined  by  many  Americans  of  the  south, 
and  aided  by  the  .squadron  of  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
Colonel  Campbell  reduced  the  city  of  Savannah, 
drove  Robert  How,  the  congress  general,  before 
him,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  province. 
A  great   majority  of   the  inhabitants   came  in, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George,  and 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  mother  country, 
against  which  they  had  half-reluctantly  revolted  : 
while  the  hot  dissenting  ministers,  who  had  first 
preached   the   Georgians  into    insiu'rection   and 
republicanism,  either  fled    across  the  Savannah 
River,  or  changed  their  political  jiriuciples  for  the 
nonce.     Colonel  Campbell  did  not  hang  or  banish 
them,  as  Washington  or  congress  had  banished 
and  hanged  royalists  and  quiet  Quakers  at  Phil- 
adelphia.     When   men's   blood    was    up — when 
our  ti-oops  were  exasperated  by  long  suffiering, 
and  an  accumulation  of  taunts,  insults,  injuries, 
and    unsoldierly  treacheries — savage   deeds,    no 
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doubt,  were  occasionally  committed  in  the  iield 
or  on  the  march ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
arm  of  government  was  ever  vindictive  or  cruel ; 
or  that  the  cold-blooded  severities  of  the  law 
v/ere  brought  iu  as  an  ajipendix  to  the  hot  cruel- 
ties of  the  soldiery.  The  animosities  between 
Americans  of  opposite  par- 
ties— between  the  republi- 
cans and  royalists — were  far 
fiercer  than  those  existing 
between  the  English  and  the 
Americans;  and  a  constant 
irregular  war  carried  on  be- 
tween them  at  various  points  f 
was  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  the  deepest  atro- 
city. The  expelled  Tories  or 
royalists  of  the  back  coun- 
try had,  in  many  instances,  -^^ 
joined  the  savages  of  the  ^ 
woods,  to  lead  with  them  a 
wandering,  precarious  life,  to 
nurse  their  resentments,  and 
to  increase  their  fei'ocity  by 
force  of  habit  and  the  example  of  the  Indians. 
These  refugees  for  political  opinions  were  dis- 
■jiossessed  of  their  proj^erty,  driven  empty- 
handed  from  their  homes ;  and  they  consi- 
dered it  a  natural  right  to  adopt  all  means 
iu  their  power  to  recover  what  they  had  lost, 
or,  at  least,  to  I'etaliate  on  their  brethren  of 
the  triumphant  party  who  had  reduced  them 
to  the  condition  of  outcasts  and  vagabonds. 
These  desperate  men  always  found  a  ready  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  eager  for 
spoil,  and,  like  themselves,  athirst  for  revenge ; 
tliey  knew  the  country  they  had  quitted,  and 
where  to  lead  the  Indians  directly  to  spoil  and 
booty,  and  also  how  to  bring  them  off  without 
danger ;  they  had  a  list  of  houses  and  villages 
where  their  personal  enemies  resided,  or  where 
]iroperty  was  deposited;  and  they  could  tell  to  a 
nicety  what  places  were  strong  and  prepared  for 
defence,  and  what  places  weak  and  defenceless. 
If  the  attack  of  the  royalists  and  Red  Men  was 
ferocious,  so  was  the  retaliation  of  the  republi- 
cans. The  troops  of  congress  rushed  upon  the 
Indian  settlements,  destroyed  their  corn,  burned 
their  villages,  exterminated  all  they  could  sur- 
]3rise,  and  forced  the  rest  to  retire  farther  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  states.  The  Eed  Men  who  es- 
caped awaited  another  opportunity  for  revenge. 

Having  seen  D'Estaing  reduced  to  a  condition 
in  which,  for  the  present,  he  could  not  be  danger- 
ous. Lord  Howe  resigned  his  command  to  Rear- 
admiral  Gambler,  and  returned  home.  When 
he  had  refitted,  the  French  admiral,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  I'ecent  storm  which  had  dispersed 
the  English  fleet,  stole  out  of  Boston  harbour,  to 


undertake  operations  for  conquests  aniong  our 
West  India  Islands ;  which  he  and  his  govein- 
ment  had  at  least  as  much  at  heart  as  the  success 
of  congi-ess  on  the  American  continent.  Our 
island  of  Dominica  was  surprised  and  captured 
in  September ;  but,  in  the  month  of  December, 


The  Pitons,  Sr.  Lucia. — From  an  original  drawing  by  Lieut.  Bellairs,  R.N. 


we  conquered  by  hard  fighting  the  French  island 
of  St.  Lucia.  During  the  siege  of  the  foi-tresses 
in  the  latter  isle,  D'Estaing  was  repeatedly  foiled, 
and  once  absolutely  beaten,  by  a  very  inferior 
force  of  ships  under  Hotham  and  Barrington. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  drafts  made  upon 
it  for  service  in  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  army  at  New  York  did  nothing 
more  this  year;  and  Washington,  who  had  his 
head-quarters  at  White  Marsh,  was  equally  in- 
active from  necessity. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  came  back  to  France. 
According  to  his  own  account  he  returned  merely 
to  offer  his  sword  to  his  own  sovereign,  who  was 
noAv  engaged  as  a  principal  in  the  war,  and  to 
induce  the  French  court  to  send  more  consider- 
able succours  to  congress,  without  any  view  to 
the  conquest  or  appropriation  of  Canada;  but  con- 
gress certainly  continued  to  occupy  their  minds 
with  a  grand  Canadian  expedition ;  and,  as  we 
believe,  both  the  marquis  and  his  court  continued 
to  look  with  an  eager  eye  to  their  old  colony. 
Moreover,  the  conquest  of  Halifax  and  Nova 
Scotia,  the  occupation  of  Newfoundland — where 
in  the  course  of  this  year  the  English  shipping 
had  destroyed  the  fishing  settlements  allowed  to 
the  French  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace — was  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  subduing  of  Canada ; 
so  that  not  a  spot  of  earth  in  North  America  was 
to  be  left  under  the  British  flag.  For  these  great 
ends  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  marquis  were  to  re- 
quest Louis  XVI.  to  furnish  a  well-appointed 
army,  which  was  to  sail  from  Brest  under  con- 
voy of  a  good  fleet,  and  to  commence  its  opera- 
tions with  the  reduction  of  Halifax  and  Quebec, 
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It  was  not  till  the  month  of  October  that  this 
magnificent  plan  was  transmitted  to  Washington, 
who  at  one  glance  saw  the  absurdity  and  danger 
of  entering  upon  it.  It  came  to  him  from  con- 
gress, with  a  request  or  order  that  he  would  for- 
ward it  to  Dr.  Franklin  by  La  Fayette,  together 
with  an}^  observations  he  might  have  to  offer 
upon  it.  Instead  of  complying,  Washington  in- 
stantly set  himself  to  work  to  drive  the  whole 
scheme  out  of  the  heads  of  the  men  Avho  had 
framed  it.  He  knew  how  inadequate  were  the 
means  of  congi'ess  to  cany  out  any  extensive 
plan ;  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  danger 
of  bringing  back  the  French  in  force  as  neigh- 
bours— neighbours  witli  wjiom  the  Americans 
had  never  been  able  to  live  in  peace  and  amity. 

On  La  Fayette's  an-ival  in  Fi-ance  he  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  all  the  war  party.  "I  had 
the  honour,"  he  says,  in  his  old  French  style, 
"of  being  consulted  by  all  the  minister,  and, 
what  was  far  better,  embraced  by  all  the  ladies. 
Those  embraces  lasted  but  one  day ;  but  I  re- 
tained for  a  greater  length  of  time  the  confi- 
dence of  the  cabinet,  and  I  enjoyed  both  favour 
at  the  court  of  Versailles  and  popularity  at  Paris. 
I  was  the  theme  of  conversation  in  every  circle." 
As  a  show  of  royal  dis])leasure  for  his  disobedi- 
ence in  first  going  to  America,  he  was  ordered 
not  to  quit  Paris  for  some  days,  and  to  avoid 
those  places  in  wliich  the  public  "miglit  conse- 
crate his  disobedience  by  their  loud  ajtplause." 
But  the  young  queen  showed  liim  much  favour, 
.'vnd  at  her  intercession  lie  was  almost  imme- 
diately honoured  with  tlie  connnand  of  tlie  dra- 
goons of  the  king's  guard. 

The  commissioners  of  George  III.  gave  up  their 
hopeless  task,  and  returned  to  Europe  before  the 
French  marquis.  Thus  enile<l  all  negotiation 
with  congress.  The  coramissiouei's,  with  con- 
siderable effect,  appealed  to  the  American  people, 
in  order,  principally,  to  keep  alive  their  avei-sion 
to  the  French ;  and  the  writing-men  of  congress 
set  themselves  to  work  to  counteract  these  ap- 
peals— to  prove  to  the  people  tliat  the  Ignited 
States  could  not  in  honour  break  their  alliance 
with  France;  that  the  British  commissioners 
were  attempting  to  delude,  to  bribe,  and  corrupt; 
and  that  nothing  but  what  was  good  and  lionour- 
nble  could  be  expected  from  the  French  connec- 
tion and  a  manly  peraeverance  in  the  war. 

Parliament  had  assembled  on  the  2r)th  of  No- 
vember. The  speech  from  the  throne  announced 
the  probability  of  Spain's  joining  France  and 
America  in  this  unprovoked  wai-.  In  both  houses 
tlie  address  was  opposed  witli  all  the  heat  of 
party.  Charles  Fox  entered  into  a  review  of  the 
iinsuccessful  operations  of  our  grand  fleet  com- 
manded by  Keppel  and  Palliser,  and  attributed 
all  the  blame— the  escape  of  D'Estaing  to  Ame- 
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rica,  and  the  non-destruction  of  D'Orvilliers — to 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  ministers  and  the  ad- 
miralty, who  had  sent  the  fleet  to  sea  too  late, 
and  inferior  in  force  to  the  French.  This  was  a 
subject  which  had  been  universally  discussed  in 
the  country ;  but  the  popular  feeling  was  that 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who  had  not  obeyed  certain 
signals  made  by  Keppel,  had  been  the  sole  cause 
of  the  capital  failui'c.  Impartiality  did  not  pre- 
side over  these  discussions  either  in  pai'liament 
or  out  of  it :  Keppel  was  a  Whig,  Palliser  a  Tory. 
The  memorable  trial  of  Admiral 
Keppel,  upon  the  disgraceful  issue 
of  the  sea-fight  oft'  Ushant,  commenced  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  7th  of  January.  It  lasted  thirty- 
two  days.  It  was  said  that  Burke  assisted  the 
admiral  in  drawing  up  his  defence.  The  accusa- 
tion was  general  and  vague — the  sentence  one  of 
honourable  acquittal.  Upon  this  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  were  illuminated  two 
successive  nights,  part  of  the  lamps  and  candles 
being  lighted  voluntarily  and  sjiontaneously  by 
Whigs,  and  part,  through  the  intimidation  of  the 
mob,  by  Tories.  Many  riots,  with  a  great  smash- 
ing of  windows,  took  place ;  and  individuals  in 
the  garb  of  gentlemen  mixed  with  the  rabble 
and  assisted  in  these  performances,  which,  it  was 
calculated  by  some,  would  terrify  ministers  into 
a  resignation.  Efligies  of  Palliser  were  carried 
about  suspended  by  the  neck,  and  afterwards 
burned.  The  common  council  of  tlie  city  voted 
thanks,  a  freedom,  and  a  Ik)X  made  of  heart  of 
oak  richly  ornamented  to  Keppel. 

A  day  or  two  after,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  de- 
manded a  court-martial  on  himself,  vacated  his 
seat  for  Scarborough,  resigned  his  charge  at  the 
board  of  admiralty,  the  government  of  Scar- 
borough Castle,  and  his  colonelc\-  of  the  marines, 
retaining  only  his  appointment  as  vice-admiral. 
Keppel,  though  called  on  by  the  admiralty,  re- 
fused to  lay  any  accusation  against  Palliser  ;  yet, 
when  the  court-martial  met,  Keppel  was  of  neces- 
sity a  principal  witness.  The  trial  lasted  twenty 
one  days.  The  sentence  was — that,  though  his 
conduct  and  behaviour  in  battle  had  been  in 
manj'  respects  highly  exemj)lary  and  meritorious, 
they  at  the  sjime  time  could  not  lielp  thinking  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  have  made  known 
to  his  commander-in-chief  the  disabled  state  of 
his  ship,  to  which  he  attributed  his  not  joining; 
but  that,  notwithstanding  his  omission  in  this 
particular,  they  were  of  c>pinion  that  he  was  not 
in  any  other  respect  chargeable  with  misconduct 
or  raisl>ehaviour,  and  that  therefore  tliey  fully 
acquitted  him.  The  opposition  in  jiarliament,  a 
large  part  of  the  public,  and  we  believe  Keppel 
himself,  considered  that  Sir  Hugh  had  been  let 
off  thus  easily  through  the  man<eu\Tes  of  minis- 
ters ;  and  assumed,  as  it  had  been  all  along,  as 
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a  certainty  that  nothing  but  misconduct  in  one 
or  other  of  the  commanders  could  have  prevented 
a  most  decisive  and  glorious  victory.  It  was 
asked  how,  after  Keppel  had  been  acquitted, 
Palliser  could  be  declared  almost  not  guilty,  and 
be  permitted  to  escape  with  so  slight  a  repri- 
mand ^  At  the  same  time  Keppel  complained 
of  the  cold,  dry  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
ordered  to  resume  the  command  of  the  fleet,  of 
the  omission  in  the  letter  from  the  admiralty 
board  of  parts  of  the  sentence  which  were  most 
to  his  honour,  and  of  the  sullen  reception  he  liad 
met  with  at  court.  His  friends  in  opposition 
contended  that  the  whole  line  of  conduct  pursued 
by  ministers  in  this  affair  went  to  confirm  an 
opinion  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  scan- 
dalous and  disgraceful  to  government,  namely, 
tliat  the  attack  upon  the  admiral's  life  and  honour 
was  the  effect  of  a  combination  framed  under  and 
supported  by  the  sanction  of  avithority.  Fox 
conducted  these  attacks  in  the  commons,  and 
made  a  variety  of  motions,  all  bearing  pointedly 
and  heavily  uj^on  Lord  Sandwich  as  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  The  eftect  of  all  this  party 
heat,  not  only  upon  the  naval  service,  but  also 
upon  the  army  (which  was  otherwise  discouraged 
and  disorganized),  was  in  the  highest  degi-ee  pre- 
judicial. Other  motions  mortally  hostile  to  Sand- 
wich were  made  in  both  houses,  but  they  were 
all  out-voted  by  majorities  of  nearly  two  to  one, 
which  was  now  about  the  relative  strength  of 
administration  and  opposition,  and  no  longer 
four  to  one,  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  Lord  North's 
government.  The  resignation  of  Admiral  Kejipel 
was  closely  followed  by  those  of  several  distin- 
guished naval  officers,  who  declared  that  they 
could  not  serve  under  the  present  sj'stem  or 
ministry.  Other  post-cajitains  threatened  to 
follow  the  example.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
surprise  was  not  equal  to  the  alarm  when,  a  few 
weeks  latei",  syraj^toms  of  mutiny  appeared  among 
the  seamen  of  the  grand  fleet  now  assembled  at 
Torbay — symptoms  which  were  not  suppressed 
without  difficulty. 

The  war-oflice  was  scarcely  left  more  tranquil 
than  the  admiralty.  Lord  Barrington  had  been, 
at  last,  allowed  to  escape  out  of  its  troubles, 
and  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards  Lord  Liverpool) 
had  been  named  secretary-at-war  in  his  stead. 
General  Burgoyue,  and  the  two  Howes,  who  had 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  assailed  the  per- 
plexed government.  Burgoyne  imputed  not  only 
his  own  misfortune  at  Saratoga,  but  the  failure  of 
all  commanders,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  to  the 
intermeddling,  short-sighted,  and  incapable  min- 
istry. General  Howe  excused  Lord  North,  but 
it  was  only  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the 
accusation  upon  the  unpopular  Lord  George 
Germaine,  who  Avas  said  to  have  interfered  on 


all  occasions  with  the  management  of  the  army 
in  America. 

During  this  disturbed  and  vexatious  state  of 
affairs,  Ireland  was  calling  for  more  freedom  of 
ti-ade — and,  but  for  commercial  jealousy  in  Eng- 
land, something  more  would  have  been  freely 
granted  by  government ;  but  two  acts  were 
passed  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  tobacco 
and  hemp  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  Ii-e- 
land,  and  a  pecuniary  grant  was  made.  The 
boon  was  insufficient :  there  were  many  turbulent 
spirits  in  Ireland  who  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  any  benefit,  and  some  of  these 
ardent  politicians  resolved  to  imitate  the  Ame- 
ricans. A  non-importation  agreement  was  set  on 
foot  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Kilkenny,  and  other  places, 
by  which  British  goods  were  to  be  disused  until 
the  Irish  trade  was  freed  from  restrictions.  This 
alarming  demonstration  was  accompanied  by 
circumstances  still  more  alarming :  volunteer 
associations  were  formed  ;  they  armed  and  ac- 
couti'ed  themselves  at  their  own  expense;  and 
the  ruraoui'  of  invasion  from  France  seemed  to 
justify  and  call  for  such  martial  preparation. 
But  ministers  knew  the  prevailing  discontents — 
they  knew  how  busy  American  agents  and  corre- 
spondents had  been  with  the  Irish  people  ;  they 
di'eaded  the  national  inflammability,  and  they 
foresaw  that  these  armed  associations  could  end 
only  in  insurrection  and  civil  war. 

When  Lord  North,  on  the  16tli  of  June,  dis- 
tinctly acquainted  parliament  that  Spain  had, 
without  provocation  or  gi'ound  of  comjilaint, 
joined  our  enemies,  the  voice  of  party  seemed, 
for  a  moment,  to  be  hushed.  Both  houses  were 
unanimous  in  their  indignation,  and  both  agreed 
to  support  with  spirit  the  war  against  the  whole 
house  of  Bourbon.  But  in  the  commons  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  who  was  out-voted  by  two  to 
one,  moved  an  address,  praying  his  majesty  to 
withdraw  instantly  every  regiment  and  every  shij) 
from  America  ;  and  in  the  lords  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  moved,  with  the  like  ill  success,  to 
the  same  effect. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  king  went  down  to 
prorogue  pai'liament,  for  which  many  of  the 
country  gentlemen  had  shown  gi-eat  anxiety. 

The  nation  was  ringing  with  reports  of  in- 
vasion and  of  new  Spanish  armadas,  more  terrible 
than  that  sent  against  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  as 
if  to  increase  the  alarm,  six  days  after  the  pro- 
rogation, a  proclamation  was  issued,  charging  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
to  cause  all  hoi-ses,  oxen  and  cattle,  and  provi- 
sions to  be  driven  from  the  sea-coast  to  places 
of  security.  It  had  required  all  the  family  in- 
fluence of  the  greater  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  all  the  diplomatic  activity  and 
skill  of  French  negotiators,  to  lead  the  Spanish 
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monarcli,  who  had  suffered  so  materially  from 
his  last  short  war  with  England,  into  this  new 
and  certainly  unprovoked  contest.  Charles  III. 
could  not  but  be  alai-med  for  the  tranquillity  of 
his  own  American  colonies,  if  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  successful  rebellion ;  and  he  also 
shrank  from  what  he  considered  the  unkingly 
action  of  fomenting  insurrection  and  allying 
himself  with  revolted  subjects.  When  led  to 
believe  that  revolution  might  flourish  in  North 
America  without  reaching  the  south ;  when 
dazzled  by  the  brilliant  offers  of  co-operation  in 
Spanish  schemes  of  conquest  made  by  the  court 
of  Versailles;  and  when  well  filled  with  the 
ci'edulous  hope  that  the  final  hour  of  British  su- 
]iremacy  at  sea,  and  consequently  of  the  British 
emj)ire,  was  at  hand,  and  that  tlie  united  house 
of  Bourbon  would  have  little  to  do  but  to  divide 
the  spoils,  Charh's  III.  and  his  ministers  pro- 
ceeded in  a  mean  and  du[)lex  manner,  in  order 
to  give  a  pretext  to  their  hostility. 

Some  tiuie  before  the  rupture,  Almod(jvar  deli- 
cately hinted  to  our  mini.stei's,  that  for  the  resti- 
tution to  Spain  of  the  Hock  of  Gibraltar  his 
master  Avould  consent  to  remain  neutral ;  but 
tliis  ])rice  was  thought  too  liigh  for  what  must 
liave  been  after  all  a  very  doubtful  ueutrahly 
Tlie  manifesto  which  Almodovar  left  behiutl  him 
was  indeed  a  singular  composition,  minute  in  its 
iletails  of  grievances,  and  most  extensive  as  to 
time  and  geograpliical  space,  for  it  ranged  over 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  enumerated  with 
arithmetical  precision  nearly  all  the  complaints 
that  Spain  had  ever  made.  The  sum  total  of 
grievances  was  jjut  down  as  nearly  one  hundred. 
And,  as  a  novel  complaint,  it  was  asserted  that 
Great  Britain  had  grossly  insulted  Spain  by  re- 
jecting her  mediation."  The  splendid  pen  of 
Gibbon,  the  histoi-ian,  had  been  employed  by 
Lord  Nortli,  or  rather  at  the  request  of  Thurlow, 
now  lord-chancellor,  and  of  Lord  Weymouth,  to 
(haw  UJ1,  in  French,  an  exitoso  of  the  motives 
of  the  conduct  of  Louis  XVI. ;  but  to  the  chil- 
dish manifesto  of  Spain  no  such  reply  was  deemed 
necessary. 

Again,  the  first  thoughts  of  the  Spaniards  were 
directed  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  To  facilitate 
this  grand  object,  and  to  preserve  that  other  Pillar 
of  Hercules,  Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast,  Florida 
Blanca,  some  time  before  declaring  liostilities 
against  England,  negotiated  with  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  and  entered  into  a  regular  treaty 
with  tlie  Moors.  This,  he  calculated,  would  be 
of  immense  advantage  in  any  attempt  upon  Gib- 
raltar, as  that  garri.son  was  accustomed  to  draw 
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large  supplies  from  the  Barbary  coast,  and  as 
the  Moors,  if  left  in  a  state  of  hostility,  might 
have  attacked  Ceuta,  while  the  Spaniards  were 
trying  to  get  Gibraltar,  or  by  their  piratical 
cruisers  in  the  straits  have  deranged  all  measures 
for  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar  and  the  transport 
of  provisions  to  the  Spanish  camp.  A  large 
army  was  collected  at  St.  Eoque,  Algeciras,  and 
the  Campo,  near  Gibraltar,  even  before  the  ne- 
gotiations at  Madrid  were  terminated;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  declaration  of  war,  this  force 
began  its  very  laborious  operations  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  wonderful  Rock.  At  this  time 
Charles  III.  had  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  exclusive 
of  shii)s  destined  for  the  ]>rotectiou  of  his  colonies. 
Florida  Blanca  had  warmly  proposed  despatching 
this  fleet  to  join  the  fleet  of  Louis  XVI.  during 
the  negotiation,  when  no  resistance  could  be  of- 
fered to  the  junction  by  the  English,  who  were 
wholly  unju-epared  for  such  a  movement,  and  who 
were  actually  treating  with  Spain  as  a  friendly 
j)Ower,  mediating  a  peace  ;  but  some  remaining 
scruples  prevented  his  Catholic  majesty  from 
following  the  advice  of  his  mini.ster.^  But  when 
war  was  declared,  one  of  the  eailiest  measures 
was  this  junction  of  the  fleets  of  the  house  of 
Bourbim  ;  and,  while  50,000  men  and  a  swarm 
of  trauspoi-ts  and  flat- bottomed  boats  were  col- 
lected on  the  French  coast,  to  make  the  English 
believe  that  an  invasion  was  intended,  and  that 
tliey  must  keej^  their  wooden  walls  close  on  their 
owii  shoie  to  prevent  a  descent,  D'Orvilliers,  on 
the  lid  of  June,  hurried  out  of  Brest  with  thirtj' 
French  sail  of  tlie  line  and  bore  away  for  the 
Spanish  coast.  He  met  with  no  interruption  or 
impediment,  except  from  Sj)anish  pride  and 
Spanish  laziness:  he  got  to  Cadiz  Bay,  where  he 
was  joined  by  thirty  sail,  and  returning  he  wixs 
joined  off  Feri*ol  by  eight  more  Sjiauish  ships 
of  the  line.  With  sixty-eight  sail  of  the  line 
in  all,  and  many  frigates  and  smaller  vessels, 
D"Urvilliei"s  came  on  our  coasts,  where  our  gi-and 
fleet,  since  tlie  resignation  of  Kepjiel  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Hardy,  did  not  exceed 
thii'ty-eight  sail  of  the  line.  There  were  some 
days  of  intense  anxiety.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
while  Hardy  was  cruising  in  the  soundings,  the 
French  and  Sjinniards  appeared  off  Plymoutli, 
and  some  French  frigates,  anchoring  in  Cawsaiul 
Bay,  captured  a  number  of  coasting  vessels.  On 
the  ICtii,  the  Ardent,  of  sixty-four  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Boteler,  standing  down  the 
Channel,  fell  in  witli  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  niis- 
Uiking  it  for  the  British,  was  surrounded  and 
cajitured  within  sight  of  Plyniouth.  After  para- 
ding two  or  three  days  before  Plymouth  the 
combined  fleet  were  driven  out  of  the  Channel 
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by  a  strong  east  wind  which  blew  for  several 
days,  and  prevented  Hardy  from  getting  in.  On 
the  31st  of  August  the  wind  shifted  to  the  west- 
ward, and  Hardy,  with  great  skill,  gained  the 
entrance  of  the  Channel,  in  sight  of,  and  in  spite 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards.  If  they  could 
have  kept  him  out  of  the  Channel  they  would 
have  fought  him  at  large  ;  but  he  had  completely 
out-manceuvred  them,  and,  though  they  followed 
him  a  few  leagues,  they  would  not  hazard  a 
battle  in  the  narrow  sea,  where  the  advantage  of 
tlieir  superior  numbers  might  be  lost  for  want 
of  sea-room,  and  where  the  navigation  would  be 
difHcult  and  dangerous.  Hardy  anchored  the 
next  morning  at  Spithead,  and  England  was  safe. 
The  unmanly  panic  on  shore  had  lasted  but  for  a 
moment ;  the  coast  was  now  covered  with  troops, 
militia,  and  volunteers ;  fresh  ships  were  fitting 
out  with  almost  magical  ra])idity,  and  cruisers 
at  sea  were  recalled  to  the  Channel.  But  the 
growth  of  this  strength  was  not  more  rapid  than 
the  progress  of  weakness  and  decay,  and  dis- 
sension in  the  combined  fleet.  A  terrible  sick- 
ness bi'oke  out  among  both  French  and  Spaniai'ds, 
and  their  commanders  dreaded  the  equinoctial 
gales  which  were  now  approaching.  After 
cruising  a  day  or  two  longer  about  the  Land's 
End,  D'Orvilliers  made  the  signal  for  retiring, 
and  French  and  Spaniards  ran  into  Brest  to 
perish  there  of  disease.  The  lo.ss  of  the  Ardent 
was  soon  made  up  by  the  capture  of  a  large 
Spanish  frigate  off  the  Western  Islands  ;  another 
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Spanish  frigate  off  Cape  Fiuisterre;  a  Spanish 
register-ship,  pierced  for  sixty-four  guns,  and  car- 
rying a  considerable  treasure  from  Lima  to  Cadiz; 
a  rich  Manilla  ship — said  to  be  the  richest 
taken  since  the  famed  Manilla  galleon  captured 
by  Lord  Anson ;  another  plate-ship,  with  nearly 


200,000  dollars  in  specie,  a  quantity  of  bullion 
and  other  valuable  merchandise ;  together  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  small  Spanish  merchantmen. 
Nor  did  a  gleam  of  success  attend  the  exertions 
of  the  Spaniards  in  front  of  the  obdurate  and 
impenetrable  Rock  in  the  whole  course  of  thi.s 
year.  Charles  III.  was  grievously  vexed  by  the 
French  refusing  to  co-operate  immediately  in 
his  plans  for  reducing  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
for  recovering  the  Floridas,  and  for  re-conquer- 
ing Jamaica.  France  had  plans  of  her  own: 
each  ])arty  was  greedy  for  separate  conquest  and 
aggrandizement,  and  each  accused  the  otlier  of 
selfishness  and  disregard  of  the  true  principles  of 
the  alliance  and  family  compact. 

In  the  western  world  the  earliest  movements 
commenced  among  the  sugar  islands.  In  January 
D'Estaing  fled  before  the  united  squadrons  of 
Bja-on  and  Barrington  ;  in  the  mon.th  of  June, 
in  the  absence  of  Byron,  he  captured  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent;  and  in  the  month  of  July  he 
made  himself  master  of  Grenada.  But,  in  a 
loose,  irregular,  undecided  action  (undecided, 
because,  though  stronger  in  ships,  he  would  not 
fairly  measure  his  strength  with  Byron),  he  sus- 
tained a  prodigious  loss  fi-om  the  fact  of  his  fleet 
being  crammed  full  of  troops.  On  tlie  American 
continent  the  war  dragged  on,  although  the  ti'oops 
of  congress  were  defeated  nearly  every  time  that 
they  had  adventured  upon  an  open  field  of  battle. 
General  Prevost,  moving  from  Georgia,  made 
an  incursion  into  South  Carolina,  carried  off"  a 
great  supply  of  provisions, 
established  a  strong  garrison 
at  Fort  Royal,  a  command- 
ing position  on  the  coast,  and 
thoroughly  beat  General  Lin- 
coln, who,  with  a  far  supei'ior 
force,  attempted  to  molest 
him  on  his  march  back  to 
Savannah. 

Meanwhile  Yirginia  had 
been  sharply  chastised  by 
General  Matthews,  who  had 
been  detached  from  New 
York,  and  Admiral  Sir 
George  Collier.  By  the  ex- 
ports of  tobacco  from  Virgi- 
nia by  the  Chesapeake,  the 
credit  of  congress  w^th  fo- 
reign nations  was  principally 
supported ;  and  by  the  in- 
land navigation  of  that  deep 
bay  the  produce  both  of  Virginia  and  Nortli  Caro- 
lina was  conveyed  to  the  middle  colonies  for  the 
support  of  Washington's  army.  Though  in  very 
inconsiderable  force,  our  soldiers  and  sailoi's  as- 
cended the  Chesapeake,  swept  both  its  banks,  ex- 
plored its  tributary  rivers,  drove  the  Americans 
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from  all  their  towns  and  fortifications,  burned 
all  their  arsenals,  store-houses,  and  shijiping,  and 
returned,  loaded  with  spoil,  to  New  Yoi-k,  after 
an  absence  of  only  twenty -four  days.  This 
punishment  was  as  terrible  as  the  means  of  in- 
flicting it  were  eas_y ;  but  it  was  not  considered 
that  lenity  was  now  due  to  a  people  who  had 
armed  or  were  arming  all  Europe  against  us. 

A  few  days  after  their  return  from  Vii-ginia, 
Collier  and  Matthews  proceeded  ujd  the  Hudson, 
and  drove  Washington's  people  from  Verj^lank's 
Neck  and  Stony  Point,  two  important  positions 
on  the  river  which  they  were  fortifying ;  and  a 
flotilla,  and  2600  land  ti-oops,  under  the  command 
of  Tryon,  late  governor  of  New  York,  inflicted 
on  the  coast  and  many  of  the  towns  of  Connec- 
ticut the  same  sort  of  chastisement  which  had 
been  sufiered  by  Virginia.  Many  of  the  repub- 
lican New  Englanders  were  reduced  to  poverty 
by  this  devastating  expedition  ;  and  a  universal 
outcry  was  raised  in  these  states  against  Wash- 
ington for  not  having  quitted  his  strong  positions 
in  the  hills  and  marched  to  their  assistance. 

Before  our  garrison  left  at  Stony  Point  could 
put  that  place  in  order,  General  Wayne  fell  upon 
them,  by  night  and  in  great  force,  and  recovered 
the  position.     But  the  Americans  were  foiled  and 
beaten  before  Fort  la  Fayette,  and  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Stony  Point  once  more.     As 
Washington  was  not   to  be   tempted  from  his 
strong  and    unassailable    ground    hi   the   hilly 
country,  Clinton  now  remained  inactive  at  New 
York.     General  Francis  Maclean,  with  only  650 
men,  proceeded  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Bay  of 
Penobscot,  in  order  to  form  a  settlement  and  es- 
tablish a  military  post  which  might   serve   to 
check  the  incursions  of  the  Massachusetts  men 
into  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  obtain  timber  for  the 
use  of  the  king's  yards  at  Halifax.     This  duty'w^as 
performed  with  gi-eat  heroism  and  ability.     The 
Americans  made  every  possible  efibrt  to  dislodge 
so  dangerous  a  neighbour:  but  Maclean  made 
good  his  position  against  a  besieging  force  of  3000 
land  ti'oops,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  armed  vessels. 
A  fresh   regiment  of  the   American   line   was 
making  for  the  place,  when  Sir  George  Collier 
sailed  into  Penobscot  Bay  and  instantly  put  all 
the  besiegers  to  flight.     The  British  sailors  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  nearly  all  their  ships  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  lioui-s  scarcely  a  trace  was  to  be 
seen  of  the  Massachusetts  armament.     The  fugi- 
tives, without  provisions,   had  to  explore  their 
way  for  upwai-ds  of  a  hundred  miles  through  a 
])atliless  desert ;  and  in  their  flight  a  fierce  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  seamen  and  landsmen, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  in  that  wildei'ness  which 
cost  the  lives  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  number.     A 
great  many  more  perished  of  fatigue  and  famine. 
Having    relieved    and    re  -  inforced    the    brave 


Maclean,  Sir  George  Collier  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  found  himself  sui^erseded  by  the 
arrival  of  Admiral  Arbuthuot.  Collier  came 
home,  not  leaving  so  good  or  so  active  a  com- 
mander behind  him. 

Misled  by  reports  that  D'Estaing  intended  a 
visit  to  New  York,  General  Clinton  now  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Rhode  Island,  abandoning 
that  place  to  the  republicans.  But  D'Estaing's 
great  blow  was  to  be  struck  in  Georgia,  not  at 
New  York. 

Early  in  September,  the  French  fleet,  which 
now  counted  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line  and 
fourteen  frigates,  having  a  considerable  land- 
force,  and  a  long  train  of  French  and  American 
privateers,  appeared  oflT  the  mouth  of  the  Savan- 
nah River,  where  an  English  fifty -gun  ship,  a  small 
frigate,  and  two  store-shijis  were  surprised  and 
captured.  As  soon  as  D'Estaing  arrived  in  the 
Georgian  river,  Lincoln,  with  an  American  army, 
moved  from  South  Carolina  to  co-opei"ate  in  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  and  masses  of  militia  poured 
in  from  various  quarters,  encouraged  liy  the 
well-known  weakness  of  the  English  garrison. 
D'Estaing  alone  landed  3000  men.  At  one  time 
the  number  of  the  besiegers  exceeded  10,000.  Yet 
General  Sir  George  Prevost,  who,  counting  regu- 
lars, I'oyalist  militia,  sailors,  volunteers,  negroes 
and  all,  could  not  muster  above  2500,  nobly  main- 
tained the  almost  open  town,  repulsing  French 
and  Americans  at  every  assault,  inflicting  a  ter- 
rible loss  upon  them,  and  finally  compelling  them 
to  raise  the  siege.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
October,  the  allies  moved  from  their  ground  and 
separated,  with  no  very  friendly  feelings  on  either 
side.  The  French  got  on  board  their  ships  and 
made  sail  for  the  West  Indies ;  the  Americans 
recrossed  the  Savannah  River  into  South  Caro- 
lina. D'Estaing  had  scarcely  embarked  ere  his 
fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm ;  Lincoln  was 
scarcely  beyond  the  river  ere  all  his  militia  ran 
home.  The  campaign  to  the  southward  ended 
with  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Savannah,  whicli 
was,  in  every  sense,  highly  honourable  to  Bi-itish 
arms.  Next  to  General  Prevost,  praise  and  glory 
were  due  to  Captain  Moncrieft'  of  the  engineers. 
Captain  Henry  of  the  navy,  and  Colonel  Mait- 
land.' 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  year  Washing- 
ton, in  consequence  of  the  great  reduction  of  his 
forces,  had  been  very  inactive,  and  veiy  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  and  temper  of  con- 
gress. The  now  exhausted  state  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  union,  with  the  interruption  of  trade, 
and,  in  not  a  few  places,  the  interruption  of  agri- 
culture, must  have  made  any  great  exertion 
exceedingly  difiicult ;   but   it  appears   that  the 
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majority  of  congress  cousidereil  that  their  business 
was  done  and  finished  by  the  French  treaty,  and 
that  their  independence  could  no  longer  be  en- 
dangered by  Great  Britain,  who  would  yield  to 
her  weakness  and  necessities.  Mo.st  of  these 
men  sanguinely  hoped  that  tlie  hist  soldier  and 
the  last  shij)  in  America  would  be  withdrawn  in 
order  to  defend  England  from  invasion.  Wasli- 
ington,  who,  in  his  eagerness  for  more  troops, 
may  possibly  have  overrated  the  resources  of  the 
union  and  the  power  of  congress,  certainly  took 
a  more  correct  view  of  the  strength  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  he  continued  to  represent  that  the 
battle  was  not  over — that  America  had  still  much 
to  fear^that  the  French  navy  was  not  equal  to  a 
pi'olonged  contest  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  expect  too  much 
from  France,  or  rely  solely  upon  the  politics  and 
events  of  Europe.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution 
had  not  gone  thus  far  without  splitting  into  par- 
ties and  factions ;  and  their  contention  was  car- 
ried on,  at  times,  with  a  violence  and  recklessness 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  induced  many  persons  to  surmise  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  independence  would  be  under- 
mined by  it  and  bi-ought  to  the  ground.  Most 
of  the  ministers  or  dii)lomatic  agents  of  congress 
in  Europe  had  quai-relled  with  one  another,  and 
had  made  a  series  of  accusations  and  recrimina- 
tions. Some  of  them  were  recalled,  but  this  did 
not  end  the  turmoil,  as  their  conflicting  causes 
were  taken  up  by  their  respective  friends  in 
congress. 

Thomas  Paine,  the  great  promoter  of  indepen- 
dence— the  imrivalled  pamphleteer — the  prophet 
and  champion  of  liberty,  as  he  had  been  stjded 
three  years  before,  was  comparatively  a  poor  and 
friendless  man,  and  he  was  made  a  peace-olfering 
or  a  scape-goat.  His  character,  his  poverty,  the 
history  of  his  life,  became  themes  of  declamation 
in  an  assembly  whose  interests  or  views  he  had  so 
essentially  served.  Gouverneur  Moi-ris  had  been 
treated  by  the  author  of  Common  Seyise  with  some 
contempt  ;  but  never  in  the  most  aristocratic 
House  of  Commons  or  in  the  most  lordly  House  of 
Lords  was  a  poor  man  of  obscure  origin  treated 
with  more  haughtiness  than  in  this  democratic  as- 
sembly was  the  Suffolk  staymaker  by  the  young 
New  York  lawyer.  Morris'  speech  is  a  study  for 
the  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  republican  equality. 
Thomas  Paine  thought  it  proper  or  prudent  to 
send  in  his  resignation.  Yet  in  less  than  two 
vears  we  shall  find  confess  again  availing  them- 
selves  of  the  services  of  this  strange  man.  At 
the  ])resent  moment  Paine's  I'etirement  was  very 
far  from  producing  calm  and  union  in  the  body 
jjolitic  :  the  animosity  and  bitterness  of  party 
gi'ew  and  spread  even  under  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  call  imperatively  for  unanimity  ;  so 
Vol.  III. 


that  Washington  found  himself  obliged  to  declare 
that  friends  and  foes  were  combining  to  pull 
down  the  fabric  they  had  been  raising  at  the  ex- 
pense of  so  much  time,  blood,  and  treasure.'  The 
storm  had  been  augmented  by  the  publication 
in  a  New  York  newspaper  (Rivington's  Roifol 
Gazette)  of  an  extract  from  a  letter  wi-itten  by 
Mr.  Laurens,  the  president  of  congress,  to  Gover- 
nor Huiston,  of  Georgia,  which  letter  liad  been 
found  among  the  governoi-'s  papers  .seized  by  the 
British  invaders.  In  this  strictly  confidential 
letter  the  i)resident  accused  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  congress  of  being  devoid  of  integrity 
and  patriotism.  "Were  I  to  unfold  to  you,"  .said 
the  jiresident,  "  the  scenes  of  venality,  peculation, 
and  fraud  which  I  have  discovered,  the  disclosure 
would  astonish  you  ;  nor  would  you,  sir,  be  less 
astonished  were  I  by  detail  to  ]>rove  to  you  that 
he  must  be  a  pitiful  rogue  who,  when  detected  or 
suspected,  meets  not  with  powerfvd  advocates 
among  those  who,  in  the  present  corrupt  time, 
ought  to  exert  all  their  powers  in  defence  and 
support  of  these  friend-plundered,  much-injureil, 
and  I  was  almost  going  to  say  sinking  states." 
The  authenticity  of  this  letter  was  never  for  a 
moment  doubted.'  It  was  read  everywhere,  and 
failed  nowhere  in  producing  comment,  doubt, 
and  suspicions,  which  were  strongest  in  the 
places  where  the  people  had  been  most  harassed 
and  plundered  for  the  sui)port  of  the  armies  of 
congress. 

The  hopes  of  that  body  were  revived  and  their 
exertions  diminished  when  Spain  threw  her 
sword  into  their  scale ;  for  they  calculateil  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  being  joined  to  the  French 
must  inevitably  prpve  too  much  for  the  British 
navy.  Their  hearts  were  rejoiced  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  junction  of  the  French  an(lS])aniards; 
and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  year  that  they  fully 
ascertained  the  miserable  failure  of  that  grand 
armada.  In  other  quai'ters,  however,  Spain  had 
given  some  ti'ouble  to  England.  Soon  after  the 
coui't  of  Madrid  announced  their  union  with 
France,  Don  Bernardo  Galvez,  governor  of 
Louisiana,  who  had  been  preparing  beforehand, 
having  formally  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  made  an  irrujitiou  with  2(")(X> 
men  into  our  colony  of  West  Florida,  which  was 
defended  by  only  1600  men  scattered  over  the 
whole  country  in  different  forts  or  posts.  Ascend- 
ing the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  in  one  compact 
column,  Don  Bernardo,  after  a  siege  of  nine  days, 
reduced  a  British  fort,  garrisoned  with  500  men, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ibbeville.  After  this  success, 
which  was  decisive  of  the  campaign,  the  Spaniards 


'  Washington  Ltttem. 

-Even  the  one-sided,  entlnisiiistic  Gordon  s-iys: — "It  w.is 
known  by  several  to  contain  a  strong  mark  of  authenticity — the 
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proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  Natches, 
occupied  all  the  forts  and  settlements  which 
formed  tlie  western  barrier  of  the  province,  and 
overran  a  fertile  but  very  thinly  peopled  country 
1200  miles  in  extent.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  with  the  strong  fort  of  Mobile,  re- 
mained, however,  untouched.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment when  Galvez  began  this  campaign  in 
Florida,  the  governor  of  Yucatan  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  British  settlers  and  log- 
wood-cutters on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and 
plundered  the  principal  establishment  at  St. 
George's  Key.  But  in  doing  this  the  Spaniards 
got  into  a  hornet's  nest.  The  logwood-cutters, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sailors  and  men  of  the  most 
daring  and  enterj^rising  spirit,  retreated  and  kept 
together  in  an  inaccessible  place,  until  the  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica  (Bailing)  despatched  Captain 
Dalrymple  with  a  small  party  of  bold  Irish  volun- 
teers to  the  Mosquito  shore,  to  convey  to  them  a 
sup])ly  of  arms,  and  to  collect,  if  possible,  a  more 
considerable  force  for  their  assistance.  At  the 
same  juncture  Sir  Peter  Parker  despatched  the 
Porcupine  sloop-of-war  to  co-operate ;  and  this 
sloop,  having  taken  on  board  Captain  Dalrymple 
and  his  party,  presently  made  the  Sjsaniards 
evacuate  St.  George's  Key  and  all  that  part  of 
the  coast.  The  Porcupine  was  presently  joined 
by  a  small  squadron  under  the  command  of  the 
Honourable  Captain  John  Luttrell,  who  had 
been  cruising  to  intercept  some  rich  Spanish 
register-shijjs,  which  had,  however,  escaped  him, 
and  taken  refuge  under  the  strong  fortress  of  St. 
Fernando  de  Omoa.  A  very  little  consultation 
between  Luttrell  and  Pakenham,  the  captain  of 
the  Porcupine,  Captain  Dalrymple,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  British  bay-men,  led  to  the  bold 
determination  of  proceeding  immediately  to  the 
attack  of  the  fort.  They  had  no  artillery-  that 
they  could  land  and  carry  to  the  spot,  but  they 
thought  the  business  might  be  done  by  smprise 
and  assault,  without  any  cannon.  A  motley  force 
of  logwood-cutters,  sailors,  soldiers,  and  volun- 
teers, not  exceeding  altogether  500  men,  went  to 
St.  Fernando  de  Omoa,  which  had  a  garrison  of 
600  men,  with  plenty  of  great  guns.  The  attempt 
at  surprise  failed ;  the  garrison  discovered  the 
approach  of  the  assailants ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
the  works  were  carried  by  escalade,  the  sailors 
climbing  up  their  face  with  single  ropes,  and 
going  on  in  spite  of  a  hot  fire.  One  hundred  of 
the  Spaniards  escaped  in  the  confusion  of  the 
assault,  and  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms  and 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Sailors  and  soldiers, 
logwood-cutters  and  Irish  volunteers,  then  made 
straight  for  the  harbour,  wherein  the  register- 
ships  had  sought  refuge ;  but  the  Spaniards  had 
removed  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  treasure,  which 
had  been  a  temptation  for  the  attack,  and,  per- 


haps, the  occasion  of  some  additional  bravery,  to 
a  place  of  safety.  This  was  a  disappointment, 
but  still  there  remained  a  galleon  in  the  harbour, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  quicksilver  ;  and 
these,  with  other  objects  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors,  were  estimated  at  3,000,000 
piastres,  or  nearly  £800,000  of  British  money. 

Nearer  home  the  valour  of  British  seamen  was 
tested  in  a  very  des2:»erate  action,  remarkable  in 
all  its  circumstances.  The  enemy  they  had  to 
contend  with  was  the  famed  John  Paul,  or,  as  he 
called  himself,  Paul  Jones,  a  native  of  Scotland 
and  the  sou  of  a  gardener  of  Galloway.  This 
adventurer,  described  by  tradition  as  "a  short, 
thick,  little  fellow,  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  of  a  dark  swarthy  complexion,"  had 
taken  to  the  sea  at  a  very  early  age ;  had  ac- 
quired considerable  nautical  skill ;  had  gone  to 
America,  made  some  money,  and  settled  in 
Virginia  in  1773.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  wai-,  he,  like  so  many  other  natives  of 
Britain  of  a  higher  condition,  offered  his  services 
against  his  native  country.  Congress  gave  him 
a  commission,  under  which  he  cruised  among  our 
West  India  Islands,  picking  up  many  prizes, 
and  showing  very  superior  address  and  audacity. 
In  short,  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  best  of  all 
corsair  or  privateer  captains.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1777,  congress  sent  him  to  France,  where 
he  was  appointed  by  Franklin  and  his  brother 
commissioners  to  the  command  of  a  French-built 
ship  under  American  colours.  In  the  coui'se  of 
1778  Paul  Jones  sailed  upon  a  cruise  to  the  coast 
of  Britain,  and  picked  up  many  jarizes  in  places 
where  the  American  flag  was  unknown.  Sailing 
round  the  Laud's  End  he  ran  along  the  western 
coast  to  Solway  Frith,  which  washes  the  coast  of 
Galloway,  on  which  he  was  born.  He  knew  that 
coast  well,  and  the  defenceless  state  of  all  its 
smaller  ports.  He  made  a  descent  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dee,  near  to  Kirkcudbright,  and  plundered 
the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk ; '  and  he  made 
another  descent  by  night  on  the  Cumberland 
coast,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  frith,  at  the 
small  town  of  Whitehaven,  where  he  spiked  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  and  burned  one  or  two  vessels. 
For  some  time  he  cruised  up  and  down  between 
the  Solway  and  the  Clyde,  scaring  the  whole 
coast,  where  his  name  to  this  day  is  mentioned 
with  horror ;  and  then,  returning  to  Brest  with 
200  prisoners,  he  boasted  that  with  his  single 
ship  he  had  kept  the  north-western  coast  of 
England  and  southern  coast  of  Scotland  in  a 
state  of  alarm.  In  the  summer  of  the  present 
year,  1779,  he  returned  to  cruise  along  our  east- 
ern coasts,  no  longer  with  a  single  ship,  but  with 


'  His  men  carrieJ  off  all  the  plate  aiul  other  valiialjle  articles. 
It  is  saitl  that  Paul  and  his  fether  had  formerly  lived  in  the 
house,  in  Lord  Selkirk's  service. 
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a  squadron,'  luauued  by  French  and  Americans, 
and  desperafloes   from  various  other  countries, 
tempted  into  tlie  service  by  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  prize-money  he  had 
made.     Some  of  that  class  of  romance-writers 
who  labour  to  confound  fact  and  fiction  have  en- 
deavoui-ed  to  depict  this   John   Paul,  or   Paul 
Jones,  as  an  heroic  raisauthroinst,  or  as  an  ar- 
dent republican:  he  was  in  truth  nothing  but  a 
vulgar  corsair,  with  money  for  his  bait,  with  a 
perfect  inditi'erence  to  all  other  considerations, 
with  a  brute  kind  of  courage,  and  with  some 
sailor-skill — a   ruffian  who   would  have    fought 
under  the  colours  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  as  readily 
as  under  those  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  or 
of  congress.     There  are  accounts  which  say  he 
had  taken  his  tinal  leave  of  his  own  country  in 
order  to  escape  a  final  exit  under  the  gallows-tree. 
In  his  present  cruise  he  alarmed  all  the  defence- 
less parts  of  the  eastern  coast  from  Flamborough 
Head  to  the  Frith  of  Tay ;  but  his  great  object 
was  to  intercept  the  Baltic  trade,  which  was  un- 
der the  convoy  of  Captain  Richard  Peai'son,  in 
the   ship  Serapis,  of   forty  guns,  and   Captain 
Piercy,  in  the  Countess  of  >ScarboroH(//i,  an  armed 
ship  of  twenty  guns.    This  fleet  had  arrived  safely 
off  the  Yorkshire  coast,  when  the  bailiff  of  the 
cor])oration  of  the  town  of  Scarborough  sent  off 
to  inform  Captain  Pearson  that  a  flying  squadron 
of  enemy's  ships  had  been  seen  the  day  before 
standing  to  the  southward.     Abotit  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  September,  Paul 
Jones,  in  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  a  two-decker 
carrying  forty  guns,  engaged  Captain  Pearson  in 
the  Serapis  within  musket-shot ;  and,  after  firing 
two   or   three   broadsides,    backed    his   topsails, 
dropped  within  pistol-shot  on  the  Serapis^ s  quar- 
ter, and  then  filling  again  attempted  to  board. 
Cajitain  Pearson  repulsed  the  corsair  in  this  at- 
tempt, and  Jones  sheered  oft';  but,  after  one  or 
two  manceuvres,  and  more  than  one  accident,  the 
two   ships,  the   Bon   Homme  Richard  and    the 
Serapis,  dropped  alongside  of  each  other  head 
and  stern,  and  so  close  that  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns  touched  and  grated.     In  this  close  contact 
the  action  continued  with  the  greatest  fury  from 
half-past  eight  till  half-past   ten,  during  which 
time  Jones,  who  had  far  more  men,  vainly  at- 
tempted to  board,  and  the  Serapis  was  set  on  fire 
ten  or  twelve  times.     Every  time  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished ;   and  Captain  Pearson   had,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  of  the  battle,  when  one  of  the 
frigates,  after  taking  part  in  disabling  the  Countess 
of  Scarborough,  came  up  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  nxid  kept  constantly  sailing 
round  and  raking  the  Serapis,  till  almost  every 
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'  Gordon  says : — "The  small  squadron  which  the  captain  com- 
manded in  1779  was  fitted  out  at  tlie  expense  of  his  most  <Jliris- 
tiau  majesty,  wlio  honoured  liim  witli  a  Freiicli  commission." 


man  on  the  quarter  or  main  decks  was  killed  or 
wounded.  The  calamity  was  increased  by  the 
accidental  ignition  of  a  cartridge  of  powder  near 
one  of  the  lower-deck  ports — the  flames  spreatl 
from  cartridge  to  cartridge  all  the  way  aft,  and 
blew  up  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  people  that 
were  quartered  abaft  the  main-mast.  After  a 
desjierate  and  last  effort  to  board  Paul  Jones, 
Captain  Pearson  liaided  down  his  colours.  Two- 
thirds  of  his  men  were  kiJleil  and  wounded,  and 
his  mainmast  went  by  the  board  just  as  he 
struck.  But  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  in  a 
still  more  )>itiful  condition :  her  quarters  and 
counter  on  the  lower  deck  were  entirely  driven 
in  ;  the  whole  of  her  guns  on  that  deck  were 
dismounted;  all  herdecks  were  strewed  with  killed 
and  wounded  ;  she  had  scarcely  a  fourth  of  her 
crew  on  their  legs ;  she  was  on  fire  in  two  dif- 
ferent places,  and  had  seven  feet  of  water  in  her 
hold.  On  the  next  day  Paul  Jones  was  obliged 
to  quit  her,  and  she  sank  at  sea  (it  is  said)  with 
a  gi-eat  number  of  her  wounded  men  on  board. 
Ca])tain  Piercy,  who,  in  his  armed  ship  of  twenty 
guns,  had  been  closely  engaged  with  a  frigate  of 
thirty-two  guns,  a  twelve-gun  brig,  and  a  cutter, 
was  also  obliged  to  strike  ;  but  his  defence  was 
equally  brave,  and  the  captors  suffered  most  se- 
verely. The  convoy  were  enabled  to  take  shelter 
in  the  harbours  on  the  coast,  and  they  all  escaped. 
In  other  naval  actions  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  success  was  almost  invariably 
in  favour  of  the  British.  The  East  India  C'om- 
pany  built  at  their  own  expense,  and  presented 
to  government,  three  fine  seventy-four  gun  ships, 
andoftered  bounty  money  for  raising  GOOO  seamen. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  2oth  of  Novem- 
ber. Lord  North  was  weakened  in  the  commons 
by  the  elevation  of  Thurlow  to  the  chancellorship 
and  the  House  of  Peers.  Some  changes  had  bee)i 
made  in  the  cabinet  which  were  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  ministerial  strength  ;  and 
the  whole  Bedford  party  had  for  some  time  shown 
strong  symptoms  of  falling  oft'  from  Lord  North. 
In  his  opening  speech  the  king  called  upon  the 
two  houses  to  exert  all  their  efforts,  along  with 
him,  in  defence  of  the  country,  attacked  by  an 
unjust  and  un])rovoked  war,  and  contending  with 
one*of  the  most  dangerous  confederacies  ever 
formed  against  the  crown  and  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

Ireland  being  still  in  an  uneasy  state,  Lord 
North,  on  the  13th  of  December,  brought  forward 
a  bill  granting  further  commercial  privileges  to 
that  country.  The  bill  was  cai-ried,  many  mem- 
bers now  voting  for  it  who  had  voted  against  such 
concessions  only  the  year  before.  It  l)ap])ened 
fortunatel}^  for  both  countries  that  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  spite  of  some  stirring 
harangues  intended  to  prove  that  the  concession 
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was  uot  large  enougli,  and  had  merely  been 
granted  iu  dread  of  the  bayonets  of  associated 
Irishmen,  chose  to  consider  the  scheme  as  satis- 
factory, to  receive  the  acts  as  a  boon,  and  to  ex- 
press gi-eat  loyalty  and  satisfaction. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  consideration  of  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
manifold  distresses  and  difficulties  of  the  country, 
proposed  an  address  for  a  notable  reduction  of 
the  civil  list ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
Burke  first  opened  that  scheme  of  public  economy 
which  afterwards  gained  him  so  much  celebrity, 
and  did  so  little  good  to  the  country. 

Encouraged  by  the  getting  u]3  of 
many  petitions,  iu  boroughs,  great 
cities,  and  counties,  all  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  sinecures,  unmerited  pensions,  «&c.,  Burke 
persevered  in  his  jjlan  of  reform  ;  and  after  the 
most  violent  and  personal  debates  this  parlia- 
ment had  yet  seen,  and  the  spending  of  a  great 
deal  of  time,  which  might  have  been  far  more 
profitably  em^^loyed,  it  was  carried  that  the  board 
of  trade,  which  cost  ^6000  a-year,  and  a  few  sine- 
cures and  court  places,  which  altogether  did  not 
cost  the  country  much  more,  should  be  abolished. 
Except  incidentally,  the  affairs  of  America  were 
uot  debated  at  any  great  length  dui'ing  this  ses- 
sion ;  but,  on  the  5th  of  May,  General  Conway 
brought  in  a  bill  for  restoring  i^eace  to  the  colonies. 
This  plan  pleased  neither  ministers  nor  opposi- 
tion— it  was  nugatory  like  every  other  project  of 
reconciliation  that  had  preceded  it — and  it  was 
got  rid  of,  without  a  direct  negative,  by  passing 
to  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  house  began  to  be  very  thinly  attended, 
and  the  debates  to  be  but  languid,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  madman,  and  an  outbreak  of  pojjular 
fanaticism,  called  many  members  back  from  the 
country,  and  gave  a  new  animation  to  the  capital 
and  centre  of  our  politics.  The  great  combustion 
had  begun  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  the  country 
beyond  Tweed.  The  Scots  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  their  kirk  was  endangered  by  indul- 
gences granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
act  of  1778.  A  preacher  of  Edinburgh  sounded 
the  alarm  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  a  society  calling  itself  a  "  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge." 
The  precious  composition  was  industriously  circu- 
lated in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland ;  and  other  pamphlets,  as  hot 
as  the  penal  fires  of  Smithfield,  were  printed  and 
distributed.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  took  up  the  cry  that  the  kirk  was  in 
danger.  The  synod  of  Glasgow  denounced  the 
curse  of  God  and  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of 
the  people  against  all  such  as  should  attempt  to 
reverse  in  Scotland  the  old  shai-p  statutes  against 
Papists.     On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  January, 


1779,  many  cojjies  of  the  following  letter  were 
dro2>ped  in  the  streets,  lanes,  and  odorous  wynds 
and  closes  of  Edinburgh: — "Men  and  brethren, 
whoever  shall  find  this  letter  will  take  it  as  a 
warning  to  meet  at  Leith  Wynd,  on  Wednesday 
next,  in  the  evening,  to  jmll  down  that  pillar  of 
Popery  lately  erected  there.  [Signed],  A  Pro- 
testant. P.  S.  Please  to  read  this  carefully, 
keep  it  cltau,  and  droj)  it  somewhere  else.  For 
king  and  country.- — Unity."  The  summons  was 
obeyed.  At  the  time  appointed  all  the  rabble 
of  that  ancient  city  assembled  at  "  the  pillar  of 
Popery,"  which  was  the  habitation  of  a  Catholic 
priest  with  a  chapel  attached  to  it.  Their  first 
operation  was  to  break  all  the  windows  ;  but  they 
soon  broke  ojaen  the  doors.  The  magistrates 
came  to  the  spot,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the 
mob  from  continuing  their  work  of  destruction — 
the  furniture  and  everything  in  the  house  was 
demolished,  and  then  they  set  fire  to  the  house 
itself.  On  the  following  morning  a  party  of  the 
same  champions  of  orthodoxy  repaired  to  another 
Catholic  chapel  situate  in  Blackfriars'  "Wynd, 
and  there  they  bi'oke  everything  to  pieces,  and 
either  destroyed  as  barbarians,  or  cai-ried  off  as 
thieves,  a  valuable  collection  of  books.  This  over, 
they  paraded  through  the  streets,  breaking  the 
windows  of  every  house  that  harboured  or  was 
supposed  to  harbour  a  Papist  or  a  friend  to 
Papists.  In  the  evening  they  assembled  in  still 
greater  numbers  with  the  laudable  intention  of 
knocking  down  the  house  of  Principal  Robertson, 
whose  labours  as  an  historian  had  gained  for  him 
a  European  reputation,  and  whose  private  virtues 
had  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  Fortu- 
nately for  that  amiable  author  and  divine,  a  pai-ty 
of  dragoons  arrived  in  time  to  save  his  house  and 
library ;  and  through  this  timely  arrival,  and  the 
assurances  of  the  magistrates  that  all  thoughts  of 
bringing  in  the  bill  were  laid  aside  in  London, 
the  rabble  dispersed  and  went  quietly  home.'  It 
was  shortly  after  these  disgraceful  riots  that  Paul 
Jones  appeared  off  Scotland,  and  the  people  of 
Galloway  and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  held  in 
dread  and  plundered  by  that  adventurer,  applied 
to  government  for  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  to  repel 
the  attacks.  Government  declined  complying 
with  the  demand,  and  were,  on  that  account, 
bitterly  censured  by  the  opposition.  Their  im- 
plied excuse  was,  that  it  Avas  not  safe  to  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  might,  in  the  fury  of 
their  intolei-ance,  make  a  very  bad  use  of  them. 
Hence  the  coasts  were  scourged  by  a  handful  of 
marauders,  the  Scottish  shijjping  captured,  and 
their  fisheries  interrupted.  The  Anti-popery  in- 
surrection was  too  important  to  escape  the  notice 
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of  parliament.     "Wilkes,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, asked  the  lord-advocate  (I)undas)  whether 
it  was  intended  to  keep  a  promise  made  to  pass 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  in  Scotland  / 
Dundas  replleil,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  popu- 
lar violence  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  it  had  been 
agreed  to  defer  any  bill  of  that  kind  until  popu- 
lar jirejudices  shoidd  have  somewhat  subsided. 
Shortly  after  Burke  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Catholics  of  Edinburgh  for  compensation  for  the 
damages  they  had  sustained,  and  for  future  secu- 
rity.    Charles  Fox,  in  urging  the  house  to  attend 
to  the  petition,  broadly  announced  the  doctrines 
of  complete  religious  tolei-ation,  maintaining  that, 
undeterred  by  broils  and  paltry  insurrections, 
parliament  ought  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  in  toto. 
By  this  time  the  flame  of  fanaticism  had  been 
kindled  in  England  also ;  and  eighty-five  Chris- 
tian corresponding  societies,  affiliated  to  tliat  of 
Edinburgh,  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.     Lord  George  Gordon  (brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Gordon),  who  had  thrown  his  straw  and 
rubbish  into  the  fire  in  Scotland  to  kindle  the 
blaze,  was  chief  superintendent  of  the  conflagra- 
tion in  England.     This  noble  lord,  who  was  in 
his  twenty -ninth  year,  had  been  sitting  for  some 
time  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  where  lie  was 
cliiefly  known  by  his  eccentric  habits,  strange 
slovenly  dress,  and  a  progressive  insanity,  which 
sometimes  looked  like  oratorical  inspiration.    The 
fanatics  and  madmen  of  England  chose  this  noble 
Scots  madman  for  their  president,  and  he  under- 
took to  raise  hand  and  voice  in  parliament  against 
the  pope,  the  devil,  and  Sir  George  Saville,  and 
all  the  monstrous  men  who  thought  it  wrong  to 
imitate  the  intolerance  of  the  ancient  religion. 
He  had  accustomed  himself  for  some  time  to 
speak  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  Protestant 
Association,  and  of  coming  down  to  the  house 
backed  by  150,000  men,  and  of  jiresenting  peti- 
tions to  the  king,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  with  far  more  and  infi- 
nitely better  signatures  than  such  documents  had 
ever  borne.    On  one  occasion  he  said  in  the  house 
that  he  would  present  a  petition  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  speaker's  chair  to  the  centre  win- 
dow at  Whitehall — out  of  which  Cliarles  I.  had 
walked  to  his  execution.'     The  house  laughed  at 
him,  and  apprehended  no  danger  from  his  threats. 
He  had  presented  several  Anti- catholic  petitions 
from  the  county  of  Kent,  when  he  thought  pi-oper 
to  make  a  loud  appeal  to  the  fanatics  of  London, 
in  order  to  procure  a  longer  and  stronger  petition 
from  them.     Aided  by  the  heads  of  the  Protes- 
tant Association,  he  canvassed  the  capital  and  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and,  as  president  and  cliampion, 
he  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for  signatures, 
and  for  a  hearty  concurrence  against  Pojiery  and 
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a  jiapistically  inclined  government.      A  a  Lord 
George  CJonlon  was  very  jjoor,  other  less  noble 
fanatics  furnished  funds  to  support  the  necessary 
expenses.     His  inflammatory  harangues   at  the 
meetings   of    the   i'rotestaut    Association    were 
printed,  published,  and  scattered  far  and  wide. 
He  told  all  good  Protestants  that  for  his  part  he 
would  run  all  hazards,  and  that  if  they  -svere  too 
lukewarm  to  run  all  hazards  with  him,  they  must 
look  out  for  another  president  and  leader — that, 
in  presenting  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  proper 
Protestant  petition,  he  expected  to  l)e  backed  liy 
a  ho.st  of  good  Christians — that  if  he  was  atten(I('<l 
by  less  than  20,000  men  he  would  not  present  tlie 
petition  at  all— and  then,  like  a  riuartermaster- 
general  of  the  Protestant  world,  he  ajipointed  tlie 
])laces  where  they  should  assemble  on  the  great 
day,  and  the  lines  of  mai-ch  they  should  pursue 
in  order  to  concentrate  in  front  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.     St.  George's  Fields  was  to  be  the 
chief  starting- place,  and  every  man  was  to  wear 
a  blue  cockade.    On  the  26th  of  May  lie  had  given 
notice  in  the  house  that  he  meant  to  present  a 
petition,  and  to  come  down  to  the  house  with  all 
those  who  had  signed  it.     On  tlie  appointed  day 
— the  2d  of  June — GO.OOO,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  100,000  petitioners  and  associators,  met 
in  St.  George's  Fields,  and  arranged  themselves 
in  four  separate  bodies,  one  of  which  was  entirely 
composed  of  Scot-smen.    After  a  stirring  harangue 
from  Lord  George,  the  several  columns  struck  off 
by  diffei'ent  roads  for  Westminster,  the  largest 
one  marching  through  Newington  Butts  and  the 
borough  to  London  Bridge,  and  thence  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  walking  six  a-breast,  and 
being  preceded  by  a  very  tall  Protestant,  who 
cai'riedon  his  head  the  Anti-popery  petition,  said 
to  be  signed  by  120,000  names  and  marks  made 
by  such  enlightened    Protestants  as  could  not 
write.     The  columns,  as  appointed,  concentrated 
near  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  filled  and 
blocked  up  all  the  streets  and  avenues  leading  to 
them.     The  honest  madmen  were  by  this  time 
joined  by  all  the  knaves  and  cut-purses  of  London  ; 
and  while  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Associa- 
tion shouted  "IS'o  Popery!  No  Popery!"  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  of  thieves  picked  pockets, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  create  a  profitable  riot. 
As  the  peers  and  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  came  down,  they  were  compelled  to 
put  on  blue  cockades,  and  to  join  the  cry  of  "  No 
Popery!"     But  many  of  them  were  not  let  off 
so  easily.     The  Archbishop  of  York  and  sundry 
bishops,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  vari- 
ous temporal  peers,  were  treated  with  gi'eat  in- 
dignity: the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  had  his  gown  torn 
from  his  back;  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (brother  of 
Lord-chancellor  Thurlow),  after  having  liis  car- 
riage demolished,  fled  into  a  house,  Jind,  being 
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pursued  (though  perhaps  only  by  his  owu  fears), 
went  out  of  the  garret-window  (some  said  dis- 
guised as  a  woman)  and  over  the  roof  into  another 
house  ;  Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Boston  fell  into 
the  hands   of   the   mob  and  were  most  rudely 
handled.    At  this  very  moment  the  Diike  of  Eicli- 
mond,  in  the  lords,  was  introducing  a  motion  for 
annual  parliaments  and  something  very  like  uni- 
versal sutFrage.      The  universal  rabble  without 
tlireatened  to  rush  into  the  house,  but  the  door- 
keepers shut  them  out.     A  motion  was  made  by 
Lord   Townshend   that    tlie   peers  should   issue 
forth  in  a  body  to  rescue  their  brethi'en  outside ; 
but  thereupon  there  arose  a  debate  whether  the 
mace  should  go  with  them  or  not;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  negative,  for  fear  the  mace  should 
be  broken  or  stolen,  and  should  never  return. 
Next  their  lordships  indulged  in  accusations  and 
recriminations :  the  opposition  chai'ged  the  min- 
isters with  being  the  original  cause  of  all  this 
mischief,  by  their  scandalous  and  cowardly  con- 
cessions to  the  No-Popery  rioters  in  Scotland, 
and  called  them  loudly  to  account  for  not  having 
provided  for  the  present  evil,  of  which  so  much 
previous  notice   had    been  given.     Lord   Hills- 
borough replied  that  orders  had  been  given  on 
the  pi-eceding  day  for  the  attendance  of  the  ma- 
gistrates.   One  of  the  magisti-ates  being  called  to 
theii-  lordships'  bar,  declared  that  he  had  been 
able  to  collect  only  a  very  few  constables,  and 
that  no  civil  force  could  put  down  a  mob  so  im- 
mense and  so  determined.     Yet  Lord  Shelburne 
and  other  oppositionists  violently  reprobated  a 
suggestion  to  call  out  the  military  to  act  under 
the  magistrates.     Nothing  was  done  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  multitude  ;  and  the  peers  retired 
one  by  one,  until  the  house  was  left  with  no  one 
in  it  except  Lord  Mansfield  and  a  few  servants. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  far  more 
excitement  and  violence,  for  the  noble  madman 
went  in  as  a  member  to  present  the  petition, 
while  his  followers  outside  the  house  tore  the 
clothes  from  the  backs  of  several  gentlemen  who 
were  known  to  have  voted  for  Sir  George  Saville's 
bill,  and  kept  up  a  deafening  and  incessant  roar 
of  "Eepeal  the  bill!   Eepeal!"     "No  Popery! 
No   Popery!"      "Lord   George   Gordon!    Lord 
George  ! "     And  when  Lord  George  had  been  for 
some  short  time  within  the  house,  they  began  to 
thunder  at  tlie  doors  and  to  threaten  to  break 
them  open.      Several  members  threatened  him 
with  instant  death  if  the  sanctity  of  the  house 
should  thus  be  violated  by  the  mob  he  had  col- 
lected ;  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Henry  Herbert, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  followed  Lord 
George  closely  with  that  avowed  determination, 
and  that  General  JVIurray,  brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Athole,  and  a  relation  of  Lord  George,  held  his 
sword  ready  to  pass  it  through  the  madman  on 


the  first  irruption  of  the  mob.'     When   some- 
thing   like    order  was    restored,   Lord   George 
moved  for  bringing  up  and  immediately  consider- 
ing the  petition ;  and  he  was  seconded  by  Alder- 
man Bull.     The  first  proposition  was  gi-anted  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  but  the  second  was  instantly 
met  by  an  amendment,  to  put  ofl:'  the  considera- 
tion of  the  petition  for  four  days.     During  the 
debate  Lord  George  went  more  than  once  into 
the  lobby  to  harangue  the  mob,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  iDersevere,  inasmuch  as  terror  would  be 
siu"e  to  induce  the  king  and  ministers  to  grant 
the  jirayer  of  the  petition.    He  also  told  the  mob 
what  members  were  sj^eaking  against  the  petition, 
and  gave  a  false  account  of  what  they  had  said 
or  were  saying.  When  he  returned  into  the  house 
Colonel  Holioyd  took  hold  of  his  lordship,  say- 
ing that  he  had  hitherto  imputed  his  conduct  to 
madness,  but  now  found  there  was  more  of  malice 
than  of  madness  in  it,  and  that  if  he  repeated 
such  proceedings  he  would  immediately  move  for 
his  commitment  to  Newgate.    His  lordship  went 
no  more  into  the  lobby,  but  addressed  the  mob 
from  the  top  of  the  gallery  stairs.     The  frouzy 
multitude,  who  said  they  were  assembled  for  the 
honour  of  God,  continued  to  make  "  a  prodigious 
smell "  -  in  the  lobby,  and  a  most  fiendish  uproar, 
and  to  threaten  destruction  to  all  who  ojjposed 
their  will  and  the  Protestant  interest.     But,  un- 
deterred by  these  menaces,  the  house  adopted  the 
amendment;  and  only  six  men  were  bigots  or 
cowards  enough  to  vote  with  Lord  George.    Their 
names  and  their  disgrace  should  always  be  re- 
corded :  they  were — Alderman  Bull,  Lord  Ver- 
ney.  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clei-ke,  Sir  Michael  le 
Fleming,  Sir  James  Lowther,  Sir  Joseph  Maw- 
bey,  Mr.  Polhill,  and  Mr.  Tollemache.     On  the 
other  side  were  192  members.   About  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  not  before,  Mr.  Addiugton,  an 
active  Middlesex  magistrate,  aiTived  in  Palace- 
yard  with  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  guards,  who 
were  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  mob.    When,  how- 
ever, Addington  addressed  them,  told  them  he 
would  order  the  soldiers  away  if  they  would  pro- 
mise to  be  quiet,  and  actually  sent  off  the  cavalry  at 
a  hand-gallop,  the  mob  gave  him  three  cheers,  and 
immediately  began  to  disperse.     The  house  then 
adjourned.  As  the  associated  Protestants  returned 
to  their  homes,  one  division  of  them  jwssed  by 
the  chapel  of  the  Bavarian  ambassador  in  War- 
wick Street,  Golden  Square,  broke  it  open,  de- 
stroyed what  was  in  it,  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing; another  body  did  the  same  by  the  chaiDel  of 
the  Sardinian  ambassador  in   Duke  Street,  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.     Although  the  following  day 
was  a  Saturday  the  lords  met ;  but  the  commons 
did  not,  having  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  6th. 
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Lord  Batliurst,  now  loixl-president,  who  had  been 
rudely  used  aud  kicked  by  the  mob  ou  the  Fri- 
day, moved  Jin  address  praying  his  majesty  to 
give  immediate  orders  for  prosecuting,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  the  authors,  abettors,  and  in- 
struments of  the  outrages  committed  ou  the  pre- 
ceding day,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  upon  the  houses  and  chapels  of 
several  of  the  foreign  ministers.     Everything  in 
Loudon  and  Westminster  seemed  perfectly  quiet ; 
and  their  lordships  probably  conceived  that  all 
danger  was  over.     But,  whatever  was  their  im- 
pression, the  Duke  of  liichmond  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne  made  the  subject  a  party  matter,  aud  ex- 
pressed sentiments  calculated  to  rekindle  rather 
than  to  quench  the  fanatic  fire  out  of  doors.    Rich- 
mond criticized  the  religious  jiart  of  the  Quebec 
act ;  aud  Shelburue  said  that  the  Catholics  had 
received   more   than    a   Protestant   government 
ought  to  have  given.   Lord  Bathurst's  motion  was, 
however,  agreed  to  ;  aud,  after  despatching  some 
other  business,  the  house  adjourned  till  the  6th. 
No   lord,   spiritual    or   temporal,    received   any 
molestation.     But  late  that  night,  when  men  had 
got  their  weekly  pay  and  their  Saturday's  drink, 
a  mob  assembled  in  MoorfieUls  and  did  some  mis- 
chief to  the  poor  Catholics  living  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.   On  Sunday  morning  troo^js  were  sent 
to  the  spot,  but  they  had  strict  orders  not  to  fire ; 
and  their  efforts  to  seize  the  ringleaders  were 
badly  seconded  by  the  civic  authorities,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  either  partook  in  the  prevailing 
fanaticism  or  were  afraid  of  provoking  the  fana- 
tics.    A  Popish  chapel  and  several  houses  occu- 
])ied  by  Catholics  were  completely  destroyed;  and, 
while  the  fanatics  were  demolishing  altars  and 
crosses,  the  thieves  picked  pockets,  and  the  more 
decent  kind  of  zealots  looked  on.     Conspicuous 
among  the  fools  or  cowards  that  permitted  the 
gi-owth  and  extension  of  these  disgraceful  ex- 
cesses was  the  lord-mayor,  one  Kennet,  who  did 
nothing  himself,  and  permitted  nothing  to  be 
done  by  others.    A  single  charge  by  one  troop  of 
horse,  a  few  broken  heads,  would,  at  this  stage 
of  the  business,  have  scattered  the  mob  and  pre- 
vented further  mischief.    On  the  following  morn- 
ing, Monday,  June  5th,  a  privy  council  was  held 
at  St.  James's  ;  but  nothing  was  done  except  the 
issuing  of  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of 
^.500  for  the  discovery  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  concerned  in  demolishing  and  setting  fire  to 
the  Sardinian  and   Bavarian  chapels.      In  the 
course  of   the   morning   some  rioters  who  had 
been  appi'ehended  were  fully  committed  to  New- 
gate by  the  magistrates.     At  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  the  house  of  Sir  George  Saville  in 
Leicester  Fields  was  attacked  and  stripped;  part 
of  the  furnitm'e  was  burned  before  the  door,  a 
more  valuable  portion  was  carried  off  by  the 


thieves,  and    fire   was  set  to  the  building.     A 
column  of  the  rioters  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Lord  George  Gordon  in  Welbeck  Street,  and  re- 
galed his  lordship  with  a  bonfire  made  of  mate- 
rials brought  from  Catholic  houses  aud  cha])els 
in  Moorfields.     Another  party  went  to  Virginia 
Lane,  Waj.ping,  and  a  third  to  Nightingale  Lane, 
East  Smithfield,  where  they  severally  destroyed 
the  Catholic  chaj)eLs,  and  committed  other  out- 
rages.    The  whole  of  that  night  saw  the  great 
capitcil  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.     On 
Tuesday   the   Gtli,  about   200   members   of   the 
House  of  Commons  had  the  courage  to  attend 
their  parliamentary  duty,  notwithstanding  the 
threats  of  the  crowd  through  which  they  had  to 
pass.     Some  of  the  lords  also  met.     Lord  Sand- 
wich, in  attem))ting  to   reach   the   house,  was 
dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  which  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  was  then  almost  torn  to  pieces  him- 
self.    Mr.  Hyde  a  justice  of  the  peace,  hastened 
to  his  rescue  with  a  small  party  of  light  horse, 
and  found  his  lordship  at  the  end  of  Parliament 
Street,  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  severely 
wounded  on  the  head.    When  Justice  Hyde  had 
rescued  Lord  Sandwich,  he  attempted  to  disperse 
the  mob  by  riding  among  them  ;  but  the  light 
horse  did  not  even  strike  with  the  flats  of  their 
sabres.     As  the  crowd  was  giving  way,  a  fellow 
hoisted  a  flag,  and  called  out,  "  To  Hyde's  house, 
a-hoy!"     That  gentleman  lived  in  St.  Martin's 
Street ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  his  house  was 
pulled  down.    Lord  George  Gordon,  who  appears 
to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  effects  of  his  own 
madness,  had  issued  a  hand-bill,  in  the  name  of 
the  Protestant  Association,  to  disavow  the  riots, 
and  had  gone  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  blue  cockade  in  his  hat.     Colonel  Her- 
bert bade  him  take  off  that  badge  of  sedition,  aud 
threatened  to  do  it  himself  if  he  refused.     Lord 
George  instantly  obeyed,  and  put  the  cockade  in 
his  pocket.     In  the  course  of  the  debates  Burke, 
Sir  George  Saville,  and  other  members  of  opposi- 
tion left  off  opposing  ministers,  and  strongly  re- 
commended unanimity  aud  defensive  associations. 
Burke  insisted  that  in  a  moment  of  such  danger 
the  minister-s'  hands  ought  to  be  strengHhenetl, 
and  other  political  differences  forgotten  ;  but  liis 
friend  Fox  still  clung  to  party  feeling,  refusing 
to  support   government,   and   proclaiming   that 
society  and  its  laws  were  dissolved  by  the  vices 
and  monstrous  follies  of  the  administration.     At 
this  moment  dreadful  news  arrived  from  the  city, 
and,  after  some  talk  which  came  to  nothing,  about 
expelling  Lord  George  and  committing  him  to 
the  Tower,  the  house  adjourned  in  haste  and  con- 
fusion.    At  a  much  earlier  hour  the  House  of 
Lords,  without  entering  upon  any  business,  had 
adjourned  till  the  19th.' 
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The  mob,  about  six   o'clock  in  the  evening, 
marched  down  Holborn  to  Newgate,  declaring 
that  they  would  release   their  brother  rioters. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  doors  of  the  prison 
they  demanded   their  comrades,  and  when  the 
keejier,   Mr.  Akerman,  refused,  they  bsgan  to 
break  the  windows  of  his  house,  and  to  batter 
the  gates    of    the  prison  with  sledge-hammers 
and  ])iekaxes.       But,   soon  tiring  of   this  liard 
work,  they  collected  firebrands  and  whatever  com- 
bustibles they  could  find,  and  flung  them  into 
the  keeper's  dwelling-house.     The  flames  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  yell  of  the  mob  without  was  I 
joined    by    the   maddening   ci-ies   of  the  felons 
within,  agitated  in  different  ways  by  the  hope  of 
escape  and  liberty,  and  the  dread  of  being  burned 
to   death.      The   fire  spread  from  the   keeper's 
house  to  the  chapel,  and  thence  to  some  dooi-s 
and  passages  leading  into  the  wards  and  cells. 
Part  of  the  mob  then  rushed  in,  showing  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
prison,  which,  no  doubt,  had  been  the  temporary 
liabitation  of  many  of  them,  and  still  held  their 
friends  or  kindred.     Their  activity  was  amazing ; 
they  dragged  out  the  prisoners  by  the  hair  of 
their  head,  by  the  legs  or  arms,  or  whatever  part 
they  could  lay  hold  of ;  and  it  appears  that  of 
thi'ee   hundred  and   more   delinquents,  four  of 
whom  were  under  sentence  of  death  and  ordered 
for  execution  on  the  Thursday  following,  not 
one  perished  in  that  rapid  and  tremendous  con- 
flagi'ation.     In  the  space  of  a  few  hours  nothing 
was  left  of  the  strongest  and  most  durable  prison 
in  England,  which  had  been  recently  rebuilt  at 
the   cost  of   £140,000,  except  some  bare  stone 
walls,  too  thick  and  strong  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  fire.     On  the  same  Tuesday  evening  the  new 
prison  at  Clerkenwell  was  broken  open,  and  all 
the  felons  and  other  prisoners  there  were  turned 
loose  upon  society.     The  decent  fools,  the  real 
members  of  the  Protestant  Association,  had  re- 
tired before  this,  and  were  now  -m-inging  their 
hands  at  the  mischief  they  had  made :  the  rioters 
were  composed  of  the  lowest  rabble  of  London 
and  its  jjopulous  neighbourhood,  who  cared  more 
for  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  glass  of  gin  than  for  the 
Avhole  Protestant  interest ;  but  when  these  fellows 
were  joined  by  all  the  highwaymen  and  footpads, 
cut-purses,  and  professional  housebreakers — by 
all  the  inmates  of  all  the  prisons — their  excesses 
became  far  more  frightful.     As  a  proper  object 
of  their  spite  the  felons  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  active  police  magistrate, 
who  had  committed  many  of  them  to  the  cells 
from  which  they  had  escaped,  and  they  destroyed 
or  stole  furniture,  books,  papers,  and  everything 
in  it.     At  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night  another 
desperate  gang  attacked  the  house  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, the  venerable  lord  chief-justice,  in  Blooms- 


bury  Square.  Having  broken  down  the  doors 
and  windows,  they  flung  the  superb  furniture 
into  the  square,  where  great  fires  were  kindled 
to  destroy  it.  They  then  proceeded  to  his  lord- 
ship's library — rich  in  other  books  besides  those  of 
law — and  they  destroyed  many  thousand  volumes, 
together  with  many  valuable  manuscripts,  papei*.s, 
and  deeds.  The  rich  wardrobe  of  wearing  appa- 
rel and  some  very  fine  pictures  they  burned  ;  but 
the  wine  in  the  cellar  they  drank  till  they  were 
raving  mad.  Lord  and  Lady  Mansfield  made  their 
escape  through  a  back  door,  a  few  minutes  before 
the  riotei's  broke  in,  and  they  were  conducted 
to  a  honse  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  by  a  gentleman, 
who,  returning  to  Bloomsbury  Square,  when 
nearly  all  the  mischief  was  done,  found  that  a 
detachment  of  foot  guards  had  at  last  arrived  on 
the  spot.  He  requested  the  officer  in  command 
to  enter  the  house  with  his  men ;  the  oflicer 
replied  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  had  all  run 
away,  and  that,  consequently,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  military  to  act. 

The  scenes  which  took  place  on  the  following 
day,  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  June,  were  still  more 
dreadful.  All  the  shops  were  shut,  and  bits  of 
blue  silk,  by  way  of  flags,  were  hung  out  at  most 
houses,  with  the  words  "No  Popery"  chalked 
on  the  doors  and  window-shutters,  in  the  view 
of  deprecating  the  fury  of  the  sovereign  mob, 
who  now,  however,  plundered  and  ill-treated  all 
classes,  only  giving  the  Catholics  the  preference.' 
Fellows  armed  with  iron  bars,  torn  from  the 
railing  in  front  of  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  went 
through  the  town  extorting  money  from  all  they 
met,  and  shouting,  "  No  Popery  ! "  One  fellow 
in  particular,  who  was  mounted  on  horseback 
(and  who  was  probably  a  highwayman  by  pro- 
fession), refused  to  take  anything  but  gold.  A 
party  on  their  way  to  burn  Lord  Mansfield's 
villa  at  Caen  Wood,  High  gate,  were  met  and 
turned  back  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry.  The 
King's  Bench  Prison,  the  New  Jail,  the  Borough 
Clink,  the  Surrey  Bridewell,  the  Fleet,  Avere 
all  burned  to-day,  and  not  a  prison  was  left 
standing  in  London  except  the  Poultry  Comjiter. 
Two  attacks  wei-e  made  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  by  a  strong  body 
of  soldiers,  who  had  now  orders  to  use  their 
arms,  and  who  at  this  particular  point  killed  and 
wounded  a  great  many.  The  Mansion  House, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  Tower,  were  all  set  down  in  written  lists, 
circulated  among  the  mob,  for  attack  and  de- 
struction. But  by  this  time  there  Avere  25,000 
:  men,  between  regulars  and  militia,  in  London  ; 

j  •  It  was  no  time  for  laughter  ;  but  hidicroiis  circumstances 
were  not  wanting.  The  poor  foreign  Jetrs  in  Houndsditch, 
chalked  in  large  letters  on  their  doors,  "This  house  is  a  true 
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.iiul   the    king    taking   upon    liiiiisflf,  or   rather 
forcing  upon  them  a  responsibility  which  minis- 
ters were  evidently  afraid  of,  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation authorizing  the  military  to  act  where 
necessary,  although  the  magistrates  should  not 
attend  to  read  the  riot  act.     Some  of  the  first 
to  act  were  a  party  of  militia  who  had  marched 
twenty-five  miles  during  the  day,  and  who  pro- 
ceeded under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ilolroyd, 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  into  Holborn,  which 
was  tlien  the  great  centre  of  mischief.     A  Mr. 
Langdale,   who   lived  at   Holborn  Bridge,  was 
doubly  exposed  as  a  Catholic  and  as  a  great  dis- 
tiller ;  his  extensive  premises  were  broken  open 
in  tlie  evening,  and  everything  was  destroyed 
except  tlie   gin    and   other   intoxicating  spirits 
which  were  drunk  by  the  rioters,  many  of  whom 
literally  drank  themselves  dead.     In  one  place 
the  kennel  of  the  street  ran  down  with  these 
ardent  spirits,   and  men,  women,  and  children 
were  seen  on  their  knees  drinking  them  as  they 
ilowed.     Fire  was  set  to  the  distillery  and  ware- 
house, and  many,  too  (h-unk  to  move,  perished 
in  the  flames  they  had  kindled.     Mr.  Langdale's 
loss  was  estimated  at  nearly  .£100,000.     The  fire, 
according  to  an  eye-witness,  mounted  in  the  air 
like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.'      Six-and-thirty 
great  fires  were  blazing  in  different  quarters  of 
the  town,  and  nothing  but  the  serenity  of  the 
night  saved  London  from  destruction.     In  sti'eets 
where  there  were  no  fires,  numbers  of  persons 
were  seen  removiug  their  goods  and  effects  at 
midnight,  and  a  universal  panic  prevailed,  as  no 
man  could   know  how  long  the  merciful  wind 
would  be  still,  or  to  what  point  the  mob  would 
next  carry  their  fury.     The  tremendous  roar  of 
the  countless  i-abble  was  heard  at  one  instant, 
and  at  the  next  the  dreadful  report  of  soldiers' 
muskets  as  if  firing  in  })latoons  ;  and  in  various 
l)laces  everything  seemed  to  betoken  universal 
anarchy  and  approaching  desolation.     Sleep  and 
rest  were  things  not  thought  of  :  the  streets  were 
swarming  with  peojile,  and  uproar,  confusion, 
and  teiTor  reigned  in  very  part.'     Some  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  had,  however,  recovered 
from  their  strange  consternation,  and  had  formed 
themselves  into  armed  associations,  which  acted 
with   the   i*egular   troops  and    the   militia.     In 
some  few  instances,  where  the  rabble  had  pro- 
cured arms,  the  fire  of  the  troops  was  returned ; 
but  nothing  like  a  determined   resistance  was 
made  anywhere.     A  detachment  of  the  Guards 
soon  beat  them  from  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  whei-e. 


'  Wraxall. 

-  A  Plain  and  Succinct  Narrative  of  the  late  Riots,  Arc.  Tliis 
work  be.ira  the  narae  of  Willi.ini  ^■iIlceIlt,  Vj'.it  was  really  written 
Viy  Thomas  Holcroft,  the  well-Viiown  novelist  and  ilnimatist, 
author  of  the  Road  to  Ruin,  &c.,  aiid  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting fragments  of  autobiography  that  ever  proceeded  from  tlie 
l>en  of  man. 
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with  an  evident  eye  tc)  jibuKler,  they  had  attacked 
and  set  fire  to  the  toll-gates;  several  of  them 
were  killed  at  this  point  hy  musketry,  and  others 
were   thrown,  or   in  their    panic   threw   them- 
selves, over  the  bridge  into  the  river  Thames. 
The  Fleet  Prison  was  set  fire  to  in  the  coui-.se  of 
the  night;  but  the  fire  was  not  extinguished,  nor 
was  the  mob  in  that  quarter  dispersed,  until  the 
following  morning,  when  the  troo])S  discharged 
their  muskets   right  into  the  crowd.      Amoiiir 
those  who  were  shot  here  was  a  young  chimney- 
sweeper, who  had  forty  guineas  in  his  pocket! 
In  the  course  of  this  day — Thursday,  the  8th  of 
June — various  encountei-s  took   place,  attended 
with  numerous  wounds  and  no  inconsiderable  loss 
of  life;  but  before  night  a  mournful  tranquillity 
was  restored.     The  immense  rabble,  which  had 
so  recently  appeared  irresistible,  was  scattered 
like  chaff  before  the  wind  ;  and  those  who,  upon 
the   appearance  of  such  a   numerous   banditti, 
wondered  whence  they  came,  now  expressed  as 
much  wonder  whither  they  could  be  gone.     The 
i-eturn   of  killed  made   to   Lord   Amherst,  the 
commander-in-chief,  amounted  to  210,  of  wounded 
to  248;  but  this  account  was  certainly   defec- 
tive, as  many  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were  re- 
moved by  their  friends;    and    no  list  could  be 
taken  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  fires  or 
by  the  abuse  of  unrectified  spirits. 

The  House  of  Commons  met  on  the  following 
day,  Friday,  the  9th  ;  but,  although  the  riot  was 
entirely  quelled,  the  house  declined  entering 
upon  business,  as  Westminster  was  thronged 
with  troops,  and  as  the  whole  capital  had  the 
appearance  of  being  under  martial  law ;  and 
they  adjourned  till  the  19th,  the  day  fixed  by  the 
lords.  The  metropolis,  in  fact,  resembled  in 
many  places  a  city  recentlj-  stormed  and  sacked  ; 
all  business  was  at  an  end — the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  other  public  buildings,  were  occujiied  by  the 
troops,  the  shops  were  all  shut  up,  the  streets 
were  silent  and  empty,  except  where  firemen 
were  labouring  to  extincjuish  the  smoulderiii'' 
fires.  On  Saturday,  the  10th,  Lord  Greorge 
Gordon  w^is  apprehended  upon  a  warrant  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  after  a  short  exami- 
nation before  several  lords  of  the  privy  council, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  behaved  like  a  driv- 
eller and  a  coward,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  trea.son. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  when  both  houses  re- 
assembled, the  king  delivered  a  long  speech  from 
the  throne,  to  explain  and  justify  the  strong 
measui-es  which  had  been  adojjted,  and  which,  if 
they  had  been  adopted  on  Saturday  night  or 
Sunday  morning,  instead  of  on  Thui*sday,  would 
infallibly  have  stojij^od  the  riot  with  far  less  cost 
of  human  life.  "Wilkes,  who  w;us  now  cluunber- 
lain  of  tlie  city,  and  who  had  behaved  with  gi-eat 
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spirit  aud  judgment  duriug  the  riots,  vehemently 
attacked  a  jsetition  from  the  city  which  had  been 
brought  up  by  Alderman  Sawbridge;  and  he  also 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  lord-mayor  and 
Alderman  Bull,  declaring  (and  with  perfect  truth) 
that  if  the  chief  magistrate  had  done  his  dut}',  the 
riot  would  have  been  suppressed  in  its  beginning 
at  Moorfields.  But  the  lord-mayor,  who  was 
afterwards  prosecuted  by  the  attorney -general 
for  his  negligence,  and  convicted,  had  done  worse 
than  nothing :  and  Alderman  Bull,  an  intolerant 
bigot  himself,  had  permitted  the  constables  of  his 
ward  to  wear  the  blue  cockades  of  the  Protestant 
Association,  and  had  paraded  through  the  streets 
at  the  very  height  of  the  riot  linked  arm  in  arm 
with  Lord  Georoe  Gordon.  Several  of  the  zealots 
in  the  house  spoke  in  favour  of  the  petitions,  but 
not  one  of  them  had  the  face  to  move  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  bill  complained  of.  Alderman  Bull 
and  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  were  the  chief  speakers 
on  the  side  of  intolerance  ;  but  Lord  North,  Lord 
Beauchamp,  Sir  George  Saville,  Wilkes,  Burke, 
and  Fox  spoke  for  the  first  time  all  on  the  same 


side,  and  supported  the  doctrine  of  toleration  on 
grounds  much  larger  than  those  on  which  Sir 
George  Saville  had  framed  his  bill.  Burke  de- 
clared his  detestation  of  everything  like  persecu- 
tion and  intolerance,  and  moved  five  resolutions 
in  favour  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  in  repro- 
bation of  the  late  disgraceful  excesses,  which  had 
beguu  in  bigotry  and  ended  in  a  sink  of  all  the 
vices  that  disgrace  humanity.  These  resolutions 
were  all  agreed  to. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  July,  the  ven- 
geance of  the  laws  fell  upon  the  rioters :  fifty-nine 
were  capitally  convicted,  more  than  twenty  were 
executed,  and  the  rest  were  transported  for  life. 
The  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon  was  delayed 
till  the  month  of  January,  1781,  when  it  appeared 
to  the  jury  that  his  case  did  not  amount  to  high 
treason,  aud  he  was  acquitted.  He  was  ably  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Erskine ;  but 
the  best  excuse  he  had  to  j^lead  was  the  fact  of 
his  insanity.  Of  this  he  soon  after  gave  many 
indubitable  proofs,  his  last  and  strangest  freak  of 
all  being  to  turn  Jew. 
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Continued  siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards — Lord  Rodney  senb  to  relieve  it — His  victory  over  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  St.  Vincent — The  "armed  neutrality"  to  oppose  tlie  British  claim  to  right  of  search — Quarrels  and 
negotiations  occasioned  by  the  claim — Continuation  of  tlie  war  in  America — Sir  Henry  Clinton  takes  Charles- 
ton— The  Americans  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  Waxhaws — Insurrection  of  the  American  royalists  in 
North  Carolina — General  Gates  defeated  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Camden — Privations  of  Washington's  army — 
Its  hopes  revived  by  the  promise  of  aid  from  France — Eodney's  indecisive  encounter  with  a  French  fleet  under 
De  Guichen — Discord  between  the  French  and'  Spanish  allied  fleets — Arnold's  plot  to  desert  and  betray  the 
Americans — His  correspondence  to  that  effect  with  the  British  commander — Major  Andr^  sent  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  negotiate  with  Arnold — Andre's  perilous  return  and  arrest— Arnold's  escape — Examination  of 
Andre  at  American  head-quarters — He  is  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy — Washington's  refusal  to  pardon  him 
— Execution  of  Major  Andre— Arnold's  reception  from  the  British  army— Hostilities  declared  by  Britain 
against  Holland — New  parliament  assembled — Proceedings  of  the  opposition — Proposals  for  a  treatj'  of  peace 
with  Americ?i — They  are  negatived — The  French  attempt  to  capture  Jersey— They  are  defeated — Eelief  sent 
to  Gibraltar, 


QR  notice  is  now  recalled  to  the 
mixed  and  complicated  story  of 
war  and  foi-eign  policy.  As  the 
Spaniards  persevered  in  their  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  and  as  their  treaty 
wdth  the  Barbary  states  stopped 
tlie  su])plies  of  provisions,  the  garrison  began 
to  feel  the  approaches  of  want,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  send  out  supplies  from  England. 
Sir  George  Eodney,  who  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  naval  command  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  ordered  on  his  way  thither  to  relieve 
Gibraltar,  which  was  blockaded  by  sea  as  well  as 


by  land.  Eodney  had  a  fine  squadron,  and  more 
good  fortune  than  had  of  late  attended  our  navy. 
On  the  8th  of  January,  when  he  had  only  been 
a  few  days  at  sea,  he  fell  in  with  a  rich  Spanish 
convoy  going  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Cadiz,  aud 
consisting  of  fifteen  sail  of  merchantmen,  a  fine 
new  sixty-four,  four  frigates,  and  two  other 
armed  vessels,  every  one  of  which  was  taken. 
The  greater  jjart  of  these  vessels  were  laden  with 
wheat,  flour,  and  other  provisions,  much  wanted 
by  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar :  these  he  took  with 
him,  sending  the  rest  to  England.  On  the  16th  of 
January,  being  off"  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  fell  in 
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with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  eleven  shljiS  of  the  line  I  by  his  spies  in  England  that  the  united  fleets  of 
under  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  who  had  fancied  he  i  East  and  West  Indiamen  were  about  to  sail  under 


would  be  strong  enough  to  intercej)t  the  sui)])lio.s 
which  he  knew  the  English  wore  sending  to  Gib- 
raltar. But  when  tlie  Spaniard  discovered  that 
Rodney  was  far  superior  in  force,  he  attempted 
to  escape.     He  was  favoured  by  a  rough  gah',  a 


a  very  weak  escort ;  and  he  detached  Admirals 
Cordova  and  Ga.ston,  with  every  ship  he  could 
spare,  to  inteicept  these  fleets  at  their  point  of 
sepai-ation  oil"  the  Azores.  So  succe.ssful  was  this 
operation  that  scarcely  a  ves.sel  escajied  excejit 


terrible  sea,  and  a  dangerous  coast;  but  Rodney,  j  two  English  sliips  of  war  that  were  giving  con- 


with  great  daring,  and 
still  more  ability,  got 
between  him  and  the 
shore,  changing  the  sig- 
nal for  a  line  of  battle 
abreast  to  that  for  a  ge- 
neral chase,  with  orders 
to  engage  as  the  ships 
came  up  by  rotation. 
The  headmost  ships 
came  up  with  the  Span- 
iards about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  aiid 
began  the  engagement 
with  fury.  Night  soon 
fell,  and  it  was  a  dark 
one ;  the  tempest  in- 
creased, and  the  shore 
under  the  lee  was  one 
dreaded  by  sailors,  being 
the  shoal  of  St.  Lucar. 
Nevertheless,  the  action 
was  continued,  and  the 
Spaniards,     unable     to 


/' 
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Admiral  Rodnky.— From  a  painting  by  Sir  Josluia  Reynolds. 


voy.  In  til  is  way  nearly 
sixty  British  sail,  and 
stores  and  merchandise 
worth  £2,()00,()0()  ster- 
ling, fell  into  the  hands 
of  our  enemies. 

There  was  now  mani- 
fested in  nearly  every 
countiy  in  Europe  a  de- 
cided intention  of  over- 
throwing, along  with 
our  maritime  power, 
the  whole  code  of  laws 
which  we  had  estab- 
lished for  the  regulation 
of  maritime  affairs  in 
times  of  war.  The  Spa- 
nish cabinet  claimed  the 
merit  of  being  parent  to 
the  system  of  "armed 
neutrality;"  and  though 
that  idea  had  long  be- 
fore presented  itself  to 
the    minds   of    various 


avoid  a  close  engagement,  fought  for  a  long  |  continental  statesmen,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
time  with  the  greatest  bravery.  Rather  early  j  Florida  Blanca  was  now  most  active  in  re- 
in the  action  the  San  Domingo,  of  seventy  j  commending  it,  and  putting  it  in  actual  opera- 
guns  and  600  men,  blew  up,  and  nearly  in-  tion.  In  consequence  of  the  large  shipments  of 
volved  in  her  ruin  the  English  ship  with  which  ammunition  and  other  materials  of  war  made 
she  was  engaged.     It  was  two  hours  after  mid-  i  to   the   revolted  American    colonies  by  neutral 


night  before  the  battle  was  over.  The  Spanish 
admiral's  ship  of  eighty  guns  was  taken,  and 
three  other  shi])s  of  the  line  also  struck  to  Rod- 
ney, and  were  carried  safely  into  port.  Two 
other  seventy-gun  ships  ran  upon  the  breakers 
and  were  totally  lo.st,  and  of  the  whole  Spanish 
fleet  only  four  ships  escaped  into  Cadiz.  From 
this  terrible  blow  the  Spanish  navy  did  not  re- 
cover during  the  war.  Rodney  proceeded  trium- 
])hantly  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  after  lying 
there  for  some  weeks,  and  sending  u])  theMediter- 
rannean  supplies  for  our  garrison  at  Port  Mahon, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  West  Indies  with 
a  part  of  the  fleet,  while  the  other  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  l>igby,  returned  to  the 
Channel.  On  his  way  home  Digby  captured  a 
French  ship  of  the  line,  and  two  or  three  vessels 
laden  with  military  stores.  The  battle  of  St. 
Vincent  raised  the  spirit  of  the  country;  but  it 
was  soon  .succeeded  by  a  very  serious  loss.     Flo- 


and  professedly  friendlj'  powers,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  Dutch,  England  had  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  exerciscil  the  right 
she  claimed  of  stopping  and  searching  neutral 
vessels  at  sea.  She  had  also  acted  upon  another 
establislied  ]irinciple— established  at  least  by  her 
own  admiralty  courts — that  a  neutral  flag  coulil 
not  cover  or  protect  the  cai'goes,  goods,  or  pro- 
perty of  subjects  of  a  state  with  which  she  was 
at  war.  Hence  she  had  involved  herself  in  many 
quarrels  with  neutral  powers,  who  pretended  that 
a  neutral  flag  ought  to  exempt  the  ship  from 
search  or  detention,  and  cover  whatsoever  cargo 
or  property  was  embarked  in  lier.  The  niost 
violent  quarrel  was  with  the  Dutch,  who  hail 
certainly  infringed  the  law  of  nations,  and  pur- 
sued a  line  of  conduct  wholly  incomjiatible  with 
neutrality.  They  not  only  jjermitted  the  exjwr- 
tation  to  America  of  articles  contraband  of  war, 
but  they  also  gave  open  encouragement  to  tlie 


rida  Blanca,  tlie  Spanish  minister,  was  apprised    Ameiican  ] .rivateer.s,  which  sold  in  the  Dutch 
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West    ludia    Islauds    the   English  prizes   tliey 
made. 

Having  already  enemies  enough  on  theii*  hands, 
Lord  North's  government  tried  the  effects  of 
gentle  remonstrance  and  friendly  negotiation ; 
but  France  %vanted  to  draw  Holland  into  the 
league,  and  the  French  party  in  the  States-genei-al 
proved  stronger  than  the  party  friendly  to  Eng- 
land or  to  peace.  At  this  juncture  Catherine,  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  forgetting  that  it  was  owing 
only  to  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  England 
that  she  had  been  enabled  to  create  a  navy, 
entered,  with  her  usual  warmth,  into  the  j^rojecfc 
for  abridging  our  naval  power ;  and  pi'oposed 
drawing  up  a  maritime  code  of  her  own,  for  the 
rule  and  benefit  of  all  trading  neutral  nations. 
The  basis  of  this  code  was  to  be  the  princiijle  that 
"  free  bottoms  make  f I'ee  goods,"  or,  that  neutral 
states  were  to  carry  on  commerce  with  belligerent 
powers,  and  even  to  convey  from  one  ])ort  to 
another  of  a  belligei'ent  power  all  goods  whatso- 
ever, except  what  could  be  deemed  conti'aband 
in  consequence  of  previous  treaties.  But  before 
Catherine  put  forth  her  manifesto  in  favour  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  or  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1780,  the  Dutch  admiral.  Count  Beyland,  fired 
upon  some  boats  which  Commodore  Fielding  sent 
to  search  shi]js  under  his  convoy,  poured  a  broad- 
side into  Fielding's  flag-ship,  and  then,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  return  of  the  ugly  compliment,  struck 
his  colours.  The  English  commodore  seized  seven 
of  the  Dutch  vessels  under  convoy,  which  were 
crammed  with  military  and  naval  stores  for  the 
use  of  the  French.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Dutch  ambassador  the  British  cabinet 
stated,  that  as  the  Dutch  not  only  refused  to 
England  the  aid  they  were  bound  to  give,  but 
also  continued  to  assist  the  enemy  with  naval 
stores,  they  could  no  longer  exjject  the  benefits 
of  friendship  and  alliance.  They  were  also  told, 
that  if  the  house  of  Bourbon  succeeded  in  their 
present  endeavours,  the  ruin  of  Holland  and  of 
all  the  united  provinces  would  speedily  follow 
the  ruin  of  Great  Britain.  But  by  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  other  neutral  powers,  the  affair  with 
Count  Beyland  was  held  to  be  a  violent  and  un- 
warrantable aggression  that  justified  and  called 
for  an  immediate  concert  among  nations;  and, 
backed  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  by 
Sweden,  and  by  Denmark,  and  eager  for  the  glory 
of  giving  maritime  laws  to  Europe,  Catherine, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  published  her  manifesto. 
Then  followed  an  interchange  of  angry  manifestoes 
between  London  and  the  Hague ;  but  ambassa- 
dors were  not  as  yet  recalled.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer,  Denmark  and  Sweden  joined  the 
armed  neutrality,  and  Prussia  was,  rather  reluc- 
tantly, included  in  that  league.  Fi-ederick  en- 
deavoured to  engage  Catherine  in  a  treaty  to 


guarantee  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  in  case  England  should  declare 
war  against  them.  The  czarina  shrank  from  this 
proposition ;  but  it  became  nevertheless  certain 
that  Holland  would  soon  be  included,  not  merely 
in  the  armed  neutrality,  but  among  the  open 
enemies  of  England  and  close  allies  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  the  great  Frederick  had 
been  able  to  control  the  personal  caprices  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  there  would  have  been  a 
general  war  or  crusade  against  England. 

In  America  the  British  army  had  for  once  at- 
tempted an  active  winter  campaign.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sailed  away  from  New  York  for  South 
Carolina,  with  5000  men,  in  the  last  days  of  De- 
cember, 1779.  The  voyage  was  long,  tempestu- 
ous, and  unfortunate.  A  ship  foundered  with 
all  the  heavy  siege-artillery  on  board ;  other  ves- 
sels, with  troops  and  stores,  were  lost ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  2Dth  of  March  that  Clinton  got 
to  Chaileston  Neck.  Charleston,  wherein  was 
the  congress  general,  Lincoln,  in  great  force,  was 
immediately  invested,  and  every  attempt  made 
to  relieve  the  place  was  defeated,  chiefly  by  the 
cavalry  corps  of  Colonel  Tarleton.  After  two 
parallels  had  been  successively  completed  by  the 
besiegers,  a  third  was  formed  so  near  the  Ameri- 
can outworks,  that  the  town  was  completely 
girdled  in,  and  the  citizens  dismayed  by  the  pro- 
spect of  immediate  assault  and  storm.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  then  invited  a  surrender  by  the  offer  of 
favourable  terms ;  but  though  the  townsjieople 
were  willing  to  accept  them,  the  garrison  persisted 
in  holding  out.  The  assault  was  therefore  re- 
newed -,  a  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  British  for  two 
days  almost  without  intermission  ;  and  on  their 
advance  to  the  walls,  the  townsmen  utterly  lost 
heai't,  and  urgently  petitioned  General  Lincoln 
to  surrender  upon  the  terms  that  had  been  pre- 
viously offered  by  Clinton.  This  was  on  the  12tli 
of  May;  and  finding  that  he  had  no  alternative, 
on  account  of  the  repeated  discomfitures  of  his 
troops,  and  the  clamoi'ous  importunity  of  the  citi- 
zens, Lincoln  surrendered  on  Clinton's  conditions. 
The  British  loss  duiing  the  siege  amounted 
only  to  seventy-six  killed  and  189  wounded: 
the  besieged,  who  had  made  on  the  whole  but  a 
spiritless  defence,  lost  about  an  equal  number. 
But  the  2:)iisoners  presented  a  very  irnjiosing 
total :  there  were  the  deputy -governor,  half  the 
members  of  the  council  of  the  province,  seven 
generals,  a  commodore,  three  battalions  of  artil- 
lery, and  5000  men  ;  to  which  remain  to  be  added 
about  1000  American  and  French  seamen.  Nearly 
400  pieces  of  ordnance  were  taken,  and  the  whole 
naval  force  collected  there  was  either  captured  or 
destroyed.  The  blow  completely  paralyzed  all 
the  southern  states,  and  carried  doubt  and  dismay 
to  every  part  of  the  union.     Congress  had  ex- 
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pected  assistance  from  the  Spaniaixls  in  Florida, 
and  also  from  the  Freueh  fleet  in  the  West  Indies; 
but  these  allies  were  too  uiucli  occupied  with 
schemes  of  conquest  for  themselves  to  bestow 
much  thouo-ht  on  Charleston. 


Three  expeditions  were  now  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  clearing  the  country  of  all  the  re- 
maining forces  of  congress — the  first  and  most 
considerable,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  North  Carolina;  the  second  to  the 
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district  called  Ninety -six,  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  river  Santee ;  and  the  third  up  the  Sa- 
vannah Eiver,  towards  Augusta,  where  Lincoln 
had  left  a  garrison.     Loi'd  Cornwallis  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Co- 
lonel Buford,  who  had  arrived  too  late  to  be  able 
to  throw  succours  into  Charleston,  had  taken 
post  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee,  witli  a  consider- 
able body  of  horse  and  foot.     His  lordship  in- 
stantly detached  the  active  and  daring  Tarleton, 
who  made   a  mai-eh  of    10.5   miles   in  fifty-four 
liours,   surprised   Buford   at   the  AVaxhaws,  on 
the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  surrounded  him, 
and  summoned  him  to  surrender,  offering   the 
same  temns  which  had  been  granted  to  Lincoln 
at  Charleston.     Buford  refused  the  terms,  and 
then  sustained  one  of  Tarleton's  fiercest  charges, 
which  broke  his  ill-prepared  and  dispirited  corps 
to  pieces.     The  Amei-ican  colonel  fled  headlong 
from  the  field  with  a  few  cavahy ;  about  100 
infantry,  who  were  in  the  advance,  escaped  also; 
but  nearly  all  the  rest  were  killed  on  the  spot 
or  taken  prisoners,  together  with  all  the  artil- 
lery,   ammunition,    and    baggage.      After    this 
sharp  affair  at  Waxhaws  there  was  scarcely  the 
semblance  of  opposition  anywhere  in  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia :  the  troo])s  of  congress  were 
prisoners,  were  scattered,  or  destroyed  ;  the  spirit 
of  resistance  seemed  1>roken,  and  the  people  in 
almost  every  part  of  that  wide  country  appeared 
ready  and  willing  to  submit. 

On  the  5th  of  June  Clinton  re-embarked  for 


New  York,  having  received  information  that  a 
French  armament  was  expected  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  to  co-operate  with  General  "Washington. 
He  left  behind  liini  about  4U0O  men  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  royalists  in  North  Caro- 
lina, requesting  them  to  attend  to  their  harvest, 
collect  provisions,    and   remain  quiet   until   he 
could  enter  their  province  with  the  king's  troops, 
which  on  account  of  the  hot  and  unhealthy  season, 
and  other  circumstances,  he  could  not  do  till  the 
beginning  of  September.     In  spite,  however,  of 
this  prudent  warning,  some  over-eager  royalists 
assembled  in  arms  towards  the  end  of  June,  and 
were  inuuediately  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the 
militia  of  the  province.    This  premature  insurrec- 
tion brought  on  a  frightful  persecution  of  the 
royalists  in  every  part  of  North  Carolina :  they 
were  thrown   into  prisons,   their   property  was 
seized,  and  many  of  them  were  tried  and  hanged 
as  traitors.     For  some  weeks  not  a  day  passed 
without  an  execution.     To  escape  this  extreme 
fate,  or  the  insup2)ortable   persecutions,  800  of 
the  North  Carolina  royalists,  instead  of  waiting 
for  Cornwallis,  a.ssembled  under  a  Colonel  Bryan, 
and,  marching  by  an  indirect  road,  joined  a  de- 
tachment of  the  British  army  stationed  at  the 
town  of   Camden,  in  South   Carolina.     At  the 
same  time  extraordinary  exertions  were   made 
by  the  republican  party  in  Virginia  to  reinforce 
their  brethren  in  North  Carolina :  and  congress 
ordered  Washington  to   detach  a   considerable 
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part  of  his  army — the  troops  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  aud  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery,  all 
under  the  command  of  Kalb,  the  German — in 
that  direction.  With  this  encouragement,  and 
with  a  total  disregard  of  their  ])aroles  or  oaths 
of  allegiance,  the  republicans  of  Charleston  and 
South  Carolina  began  to  concert  measures  for 
overwhelming  Cornwallis,  and  driving  every 
Bi'itish  soldier  and  every  American  royalist  out 
of  the  country.  And  when  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  Kalb  had  reached  the  heart  of  North 
Carolina  and  united  his  force  with  3000  militia, 
and  that  the  government  of  Virginia  had  voted 
5000  men,  several  American  officers,  who  had  been 
employed  by  Cornwallis,  began  to  desert.  One 
Lisle,  who  had  taken  the  oatli  of  allegiance,  and 
obtained  rank  and  command,  waited  until  his  bat- 
talion of  militia  was  supplied  from  the  royal  stores 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  then  decamped 
Avith  all  his  men  to  join  the  republicans.  On  the 
25th  of  July,  Gates  reached  the  camp  in  North 
Carolina  to  take  the  sujjreme  command  of  the  re- 
jjublican  army.  With  6000  men  he  soon  advanced 
to  Camden,  where  Lords  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon 
were  posted  with  only  2000.     Instead  of  waiting 
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to  be  attacked,  the  king's  generals  advanced  to 
meet  the  republican  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
Gates  was  most  thoi^oughly  and  ignominiously  de- 
feated. He  fled  from  the  field,  with  only  a  few 
friends,  before  the  battle  was  lost.  On  the  side 
of  the  Arnei'icans  none  fought  like  men  except 
two  brigades  of  regular  troo])S  who  were  left  un- 
der the  German,  Kalb,  without  support  and  with- 
out orders  what  to  do.  Kalb  had  some  artillery, 
of  which  he  made  good  use  when  Lord  Rawdon 
advanced  to  charge  him  :  he  kejit  his  ground  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  sustained 
more  than  one  bayonet  charge  without  yielding 


an  inch ;  but  Kalb  himself  fell  covered  with 
wounds,  and  then  his  men  broke  and  fled  in  all 
directions,  being  pursued  by  Cornwallis'  cavalry, 
who  followed  them  all  the  way  to  Hanging  Rock, 
or  neai'ly  twenty-two  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
action.  Never  was  victoiy  more  complete.  All 
Gates's  corps  were  broken  and  scattered,  and  of 
his  6000  men  it  would  have  been  diflicult  that 
evening  to  have  collected  sixty  on  any  one  point 
excejit  as  prisoners  in  the  British  camp.  The 
American  prisoners  and  wounded  were  ti-eated 
with  the  greatest  humanity.  Congress,  who  had 
despatched  Gates  with  the  confident  assurance 
that  the  "conqueror  of  Burgoyne,"  as  he  was 
called,  would  prove  the  saviour  of  the  south,  were 
greatly  cast  down,  and,  in  their  dejection,  began 
to  discover  that  Gates  was  not  a  very  wise  or 
very  great  general,  and  that  Washington  was 
right  in  affirming,  as  he  still  continued  to  do,  that 
militia  regiments  were  not  to  be  depended  upon 
in  a  contest  with  regular  troops.  But  not  even 
Washington  could  have  expected  such  shameless 
pusillanimity  as  had  been  shown  in  this  affair. 
Lord  Cornwallis  now  prepared  himself  for  North 
Carolina,  where  he  was  anxiously  expected  by  the 
suff'ei-ing  royalists.  But  befoi'e  he  began  his  march 
he  gave  some  examples  of  severity.  The  estates 
of  all  those  who  had  broken  their  parole  or  their 
oath  Avere  ordered  to  be  sequestered;  instant  death 
Avas  denounced  against  those  Avho,  after  taking 
in'otections  and  accepting  service  under  the  Bri- 
tish government,  should  desert ;  and,  to  show  that 
this  would  not  remain,  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  an 
empty  threat,  he  hanged  some  few  of  the  South 
Carolina  militia  Avho  had  been  taken  in  the  battle 
near  Camden  with  arms  in  their  hands  aud  British 
protections  in  their  pockets ;  and,  as  by  letters 
found  upon  some  of  the  officers  of  Gates's  army, 
it  Avas  discovered  that  sundry  persons  of  sujierior 
condition,  who  had  been  prisoners  upon  parole  in 
Charleston,  had  been  corresponding  with  the 
enemy,  he  ordered  them  to  be  put  on  board  the 
prison-ships.  Although  tlie  Americans  nowhei-e 
ventured  to  show  themseh^es  in  front  of  the  Bri- 
tish, Lord  Cornwallis'  expedition  into  Noi-th  Caro- 
lina 23i"Oved  a  failure,  for  Major  Ferguson,  who 
was  co-operating  with  a  corps  of  American  loyal 
militia,  was  overwhelmed  and  cut  to  pieces. 

On  the  side  of  New  York  a  variety  of  uncon- 
nected petty  enterpi-ises  had  been  undertaken 
during  the  absence  of  Clinton  at  Charleston. 
They  generally  ended  favourably  to  the  king's 
troops.  Meanwhile  Washington's  distresses  and 
the  loss  of  credit  of  congress  continued  on  the  in- 
crease. There  were  whole  days  on  Avhich  that 
general  had  no  bread  or  biscuit  to  give  his  men  ; 
the  supplies  of  forage  had  failed,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  his  horses  had  perished  or  been  ren- 
dered unfit  for  sei'vice.     There  were  no  funds  or 
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credit  to  procure  otliei'S,  and  his  quartermaster- 
general  was  unable  to  transport  provisions  from 
remote  magazines.  For  a  long  time  Washington's 
earnest  remonstrances  met  with  little  attention 
from  the  civil  patriots  sitting  in  congress,  who, 
suffering  no  positive  privations  themselves,  seem 
to  have  entertained  a  notion  that  the  power  of 
endurance  of  the  soldiery  was  boundless :  but  at 
last  a  committee  of  three  was  sent  to  Washington's 
camp,  and  these  civilians  reported  that  the  army 
had  received  no  pay  for  five  months  ;  that  every- 
thing was  wanting ;  that  every  department  of  the 
army  was  penniless,  and  had  not  even  the  shadow 
of  credit  left ;  and,  finally,  that  the  patience  of 
the  soldiers,  ti-ied  by  long  and  complicated  suffer- 
ings, was  on  the  point  of  being  wholly  exhausted. 
Two  Connecticut  regiments  mutinied  in  camp ; 
and  Washington  now  dechired  that  witliout  the 
pecuniary  and  other  aids  expected  from  France  the 
liope  of  congress  was  altogether  forlorn.  He  care- 
fully avoided  an  action ;  but  being  completely  de- 
ceived by  some  movements  made  by  Clinton  after 
his  return  from  Charleston,  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  Greene,  his  second  in  command,  com- 
jjletely  defeated,  and  the  town  of  Springfield  taken 
and  burned  almost  under  his  eyes.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  the  forerunner 
of  good  news,  had  arrived  at  Washington's  head- 
(juai-ters  with  the  assurance  that  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  was  really  sending  a  considerable 
land  force  as  well  as  fleet  to  co-operate  in  the 
United  States.  The  intelligence  gave  new  life 
and  hope  to  congress  and  the  several  state  legis- 
latures, and  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to 
raise  and  procure  money, in  order  to  give  the  army 
some  appearance  of  respectability  before  the  ar- 
rival of  their  French  allies.  There  were  no  longer 
any  jealous  murmurs  as  to  the  admission  of  these 
foreign  troops,  for  nearly  every  man  felt  that 
without  their  assistance  the  struggle  was,  at  least 
for  the  present,  next  to  hopeless.  Bills  were 
drawn  on  Franklin  and  Jay  at  Paris,  and  ten 
millions  of  dollars  were  demanded  from  the  states 
of  the  union  within  thirty  days.  On  the  13tli  of 
July,  the  anxiously  expected  French  armament 
arrived  at  Rhode  Island :  it  consisted  of  seven 
ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates,  and  a  number  of 
transports,  having  on  board  6000  veteran  troops; 
the  fleet  being  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Ternay,  and  the  troops  by  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  an  exjjerienced  officer,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and  who  had 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Minden.  But  as  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  was  reinforced,  and  the  French  under 
De  Ternay  blockaded,  and  as  Washington's  army 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  the  war 
on  the  continent  languished. 

In  the  West  Indies,  where  the  French  were 
still  hungering  after  our  sugar  islands.  Admiral 


Rodney,  with  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line  and  six 
frigates,  contended  successfully  with  the  French 
admiral,  De  Guichen,  who  had  twenty-three  sail 
of  the  line,  and  a  number  of  frigates  and  smaller 
craft.  On  the  17th  of  Ajjril,  there  was  an  inde- 
cisive engagement  between  the  two  fleets,  which 
might  have  been  made  decisive  and  destructive 
to  the  French  if  all  our  captains  had  done  their 
duty.  But  sevex-al  commanders  who  had  not  be- 
haved very  well  in  the  battle  ofl'  Cape  St.  Vincent 
did  not  obey  the  admii'al's  signals ;  the  spirit  of 
political  party  reigned  in  the  fleet ;  Rodney  was 
hated  or  .envied  as  a  Tory  and  a  friend  of  minis- 
ters, and  other  feelings  of  jealousy  or  irritation 
checked  the  effbrts  of  men  who  did  not  want 
courage,  but  who  were  sufficiently  destitute  of 
principle  and  patriotism  to  permit  these  base  mo- 
tives to  interfere  with  their  duty.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer,  De  Guichen  was  joined  by  the 
Spanish  admiral,  Solano,  who  brought  with  him 
twelve  sail  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  and  a 
swarm  of  transports,  containing  from  10,000  to 
12,000  land  troops.  Before  this  vast  superiority 
of  force  Rodney  was  obliged  for  a  while  to  re- 
tire. But  soon  a  terrible  sickness  broke  out  in 
the  over-crowded  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ex- 
tended its  ravages  to  the  French  fleet.  Moreover, 
fierce  dissensions  and  old  national  animosities 
broke  out  between  these  incompatible  allies,  whose 
commanders  could  never  agree  as  to  the  line  of 
operations  to  be  pursued.  Sorry  that  they  had 
ever  met, the  two  admirals  se25arated;  De  Guichen 
returning  to  Europe,  and  Solano  proceeding  to 
the  Havannah.  Thus,  not  one  of  our  islands  was 
lost. 

The  news  of  the  approach  of  Admiral  Rodney 
to  New  Yoi-k,  and  of  the  retreat  of  De  Guichen, 
overthrew  all  the  plans  of  Washington,  De  Ter- 
nay, and  Rochambeau.  To  concert  some  new 
scheme  of  operation,  these  commanders  had  a 
personal  interview,  on  the  21st  of  September,  at 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  But,  under  circum- 
stances so  discouraging,  neither  Washington  nor 
Rochambeau  knew  what  to  propose ;  and  the 
American  general  concluded  that  his  campaign 
must  this  year,  as  the  last,  end  inactively  and 
iugloriously. 

During  his  absence  at  Hartford  a  plot  was 
matured  which  had  well  nigh  multiplied  to  a 
fatal  extent  his  embarrassments  and  difficulties. 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  from  the  condition  of  a 
horse-dealer  had  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a 
major-general,  and  who  had  displayed  much  real 
military  genius  and  inspiration,  together  with 
the  most  undaunted  personal  courage,  had  con- 
ceived himself  ungratefully  and  harshly  used  by 
congress,  and  had  opened  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
over  to  the  king's  service  with  some  of  the  troops 
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he  commanded,  and  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  tlie  strong  and  important  post  of  West 
Point,  on  the  Hudson,  about  sixty  miles  above 
New  York,  which  he  was  then  occupying.  Some 
time  before  obtaining  this  important  command 
he  had  written  a  letter  to  Colonel  Robinson,  an 
officer  on  Clinton's  staff,  to  intimate  that  his 
political  principles  ha<l  undergone  a  change,  and 
that  it  was  now  his  heart's  wish  to  restore  himself 
to  the  favour  of  his  king  by  some  signal  service. 
This  letter,  of  course,  opened  the  way  to  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
who,  as  every  other  commander  would  have 
done,  encoui-aged  a  disaffection  by  which  he  was 
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to  profit.  The  officer  of  most  literary  acquire- 
ments on  the  staff  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
amiable  men  in  the  British  ai'my,  was  Major 
John  Andre,  adjutant-general  and  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  Henry.  Poor  Andre,  who  had  not  been 
born  and  bred  a  soldier,  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  such  services,  however  useful  or  ne- 
cessary, are  not  coveted  by  officers  who  pique 
themselves  on  their  honour.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
liowever,  that  he  was  bound  by  strong  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection  to  his  commander-in-chief, 
and  that  in  so  dangerous  an  enterprise  Arnold 
Avould  naturally  require  the  agency  of  an  officer 
of  high  consideration,  and  in  the  close  confidence 
of  Clinton.  After  corresponding  for  some  time 
Avith  the  American  general  under  the  disguise  of 
mercantile  language  and  feigned  names,  Andre 
undertook  to  confer  personally  with  Arnold  in 
order  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  conclusion. 
On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  22d  of  September, 
Andre  and  Arnold  met  outside  of  the  American 
lines,  and  arranged  everything  for  the  delivery 


of  "West  Point  to  the  British  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing. Befoi'e  the  conference  ended  dayliglit 
appeared ;  and,  to  avoid  exciting  suspicion,  Ar- 
nold proposed  that  Andre  should  remain  con- 
cealed until  the  retumi  of  darkness.  Andre 
agreed ;  but,  it  is  said,  refused  peremptorily  to 
be  carried  within  the  American  posts.  They 
continued  together  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
during  which  Arnold  placed  some  necessary 
papei-s  in  the  hands  of  Andre.  At  night  when 
Andre  went  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  to 
get  on  board  the  Vulture  sloop,  the  Amei-ican 
boatmen  who  had  brought  him  on  shore  refused  to 
carry  him  back :  according  to  one  account  their 
suspicions  were  excited — according  to  anothei-, 
they  objected,  because  the  Vulticre  had  shifted  her 
anchorage  during  the  day,  in  consequence  of  a 
gun  which  had  been  brought  down  to  the  shore  to 
bear  upon  her  without  the  knowledge  of  Arnold. 
Under  these  circumstances  Andre  resolved  to 
travel  to  New  York  by  land ;  and  Arnold,  who 
still  lingei'ed  at  the  house,  insisted  that  he  must 
lay  aside  the  British  uniform,  which  he  had 
hitherto  worn  under  a  surtout,  and  put  on  jilain 
clothes,  in  order  to  avoid  detection.  Andre  very 
reluctantly  assented ;  and  then,  with  a  jDass  from 
Arnold,  authorizing  him,  under  the  name  of 
John  Anderson,  to  proceed  on  the  public  service 
to  the  White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought 
propel',  and  with  a  Mr.  Smith  for  his  guide, 
the  major  took  the  road  for  New  York.  When 
he  I'eached  the  next  American  post  he  found 
himself  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
to  remain  there  for  the  night.  Next  morning  he 
continued  his  journey,  and  Smith,  having  con- 
ducted him  within  view  of  the  English  lines, 
left  him  a  little  below  Pine's  Bridge,  a  village  on 
the  Croton.  Andre  rode  on  alone,  and  by  virtue 
of  Arnold's  pass  he  had  gone  through  the  last 
of  the  American  posts,  and  was  about  entering 
the  village  of  Tarrytown,  on  the  neutral  ground 
between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  with  the 
agi-eeable  feeling  that  all  danger  and  necessity  of 
disguise  were  over,  when  three  men,  who  had 
been  lurking  behind  some  bushes,  rushed  out  upon 
the  road  before  his  horse's  head,  and  took  hold  of 
the  I'ein.  The  unfortunate  Andre  either  fancied, 
from  the  locality  and  its  nearness  to  New  York, 
that  they  were  royalists,  or  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  altogether:  he  hastily  asked  the  men 
whence  they  were,  and  being  answered  "  From 
below,"  which  in  the  language  of  the  district 
signified  from  New  York,  and  suspecting  no 
deception,  he  answered  "So  am  I."  This  was 
quite  enough  for  the  Americans,  who  instantly 
began  to  search  his  person  for  papers.  Finding 
out  his  mistake  too  late,  he  offei-ed  them  a  pui'se 
of  gold  and  his  watch  to  allow  him  to  pass  on : 
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but  the  bribe  was  rejected,  and  no  attention  paid 
to  his  more  tempting  offer  of  getting  tliem  pro- 
motion in  the  Britisli  army,  or  an  immense 
reward  in  money  from  government  if  they  would 
accompany  him  to  New  York.'  They  found 
concealed  in  his  boots  the  various  papers  whicli 
Ai-nold  had  written,  and  which  contained  exact 
returns  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and 
defences  at  West  Point,  &c.  The  three  men,  who 
belonged  to  the  republican  New  York  militia, 
immediately  carried  him  before  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Jameson,  the  officer  commanding  the  scouting 
parties,  or  the  outposts.  Andre's  great  anxiety 
was  not  for  himself,  but  for  Arnold  :  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  Andre,  or  some  other 
person  interested  in  the  fate  of  Arnold,  found 
means  to  give  him  quick  notice  of  his  danger. 
But,  however  warned,  Arnold  certainly  received 
intelligence  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  just  in 
time  to  permit  him  to  make  his  escape,  and  only 
a  few  hours  before  Washington  arrived  at  West 
Point  from  Connecticut.  He  instantly  took  a 
hurried  leave  of  his  wife  and  infant  child,  left 
his  wife  in  a  swoon,  mounted  the  horse  of  his 
aide-de-camp,  which  was  ready  saddled,  galloped 
down  to  a  part  of  the  river  whei-e  he  had  a  barge 
in  readiness,  and  rowed  off  to  the  Vulture  sloop. 
As  soon  as  Andre  thought  Arnold  was  out  of 
danger,  he  announced  his  own  name  and  rank  in 
the  British  army  ;  and  with  more  anxiety  for 
his  military  honour  than  for  his  life,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Washington,  to  secure  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  having  assumed  a  mean  character 
for  treacherous  purposes  or  self-interest.  "  The 
request  I  have  to  make  to  your  excellency,"  said 
he,  "and  I  am  conscious  that  I  address  myself 
well,  is,  that,  in  any  rigour  policy  may  dictate,  a 
decency  of  conduct  towards  me  may  mark  that, 
though  unfortunate,  I  am  branded  with  nothincf 
dishonourable ;  as  no  motive  could  be  mine  but 
the  service  of  my  king,  and  as  I  was  involuntarily 
an  impostor."  He  then  mentioned  the  condition 
of  the  American  gentlemen  at  Charleston,  who, 
being  either  on  parole  or  under  Lord  Cornwallis' 
protection,  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  British.  '"  Though,"  said  he,  "their  situation 
is  not  similar  to  mine,  they  are  objects  who  iiiay 
be  sent  in  exchange  for  me,  or  are  persons  whom 
the  treatment  I  receive  may  affect."  The  letter 
concluded  with  expressions  of  confidence  in  the 
generosity  of  Washington's  mind.  After  rein- 
forcing the  garrison  of  West  Point  with  a  strong 
detachment  from  his  army,  and  adopting  various 
precautions  which  he  deemed  necessary,  as  he 
knew  not  how  far  Arnold's  disaffection  might 
have  extended,*  and  strongly  sus]5ected  some 
officers  on  that  general's  staff",  Washington  at- 


tended to  the  case  of  Andre,  and  appointed  a 
board  of  general  officers  to  inquire  into  it.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  as  soon  as  he  was  aware  of 
Andre's  arrest,  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington, 
stating  that  he  had  permitted  Major  Andre  to  go 
to  Major-general  Arnold  at  the  ])articular  request 
of  that  general  officer;  that  he  landed  with  a 
flag  of  truce  sent  by  Arnold  ;  and  that  he  trusted 
Washington,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
immediately  liberate  him.  In  Clinton's  letter 
was  inclosed  a  note  to  him  from  Arnold,  in 
which  the  latter  affirmed  that  he  had  sent  Major 
Andre  a  flag  of  truce,  and  finally  given  him 
]:)ass]:)orts  for  his  safe  return ;  all  which,  he  said, 
he  had  then  a  right  to  do,  being  in  the  actual 
service  of  America,  and  commanding  general  at 
Wtst  Point  and  its  dependencies.  Washington 
did  not  reply  to  Clinton's  letter,  which  was 
written  on  the  26th,  until  the  30th,  when  his 
board  of  general  officers  had  already  declared 
Andr6  to  be  a  sjiy.  That  court  had  consisted  of 
Major-genei'al  Greene,  president ;  Lord  Stirling, 
major-general ;  La  Fayette  the  rrenchman,Steuben 
the  Prussian,  ten  other  American  generals,  aiul 
John  Laurens  the  judge-advocate.  Andre, though 
he  confessed  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
suppose  he  could  be  protected  by  Arnold's  flag 
of  truce,  pleaded  that  his  being  in  disguise  and 
within  their  lines  at  all  had  arisen  out  of  a  train 
of  accidents  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor 
pi-event.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  any- 
thing concerning  himself,  but  he  would  divulge 
nothino-  which  might  involve  others.  His  whole 
behaviour,  candid,  open,  and  manly,  impressed 
with  admiration  the  very  men  who  had  made  \\\i 
their  minds  to  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death.'-' 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  general  officers  were 
overcome  by  their  feelings,  and  that  the  sentence 
of  the  board  was  not  unanimous.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  instantly  wrote  to  Washington,  that  he 
was  persuaded  that  the  board  of  general  officers 
to  whom  he  had  referred  the  case  could  not  have 
been  rightly  informed  of  all  the  circumstances ; 
and  that  he  thought  it  of  the  liighest  moment  to 
humanity  that  his  excellency  should  be  perfectly 
apprised  of  the  whole  state  of  the  matter  before 
proceeding  to  put  the  sentence  into  execution. 
And  to  this  end  he  said  he  was  sending  Lieu- 
tenant-general   Eobertson,   the    Hon.    Andrew 


'  The    names  of  these    men  were  Jolui    Paulding,   David 
Williams,  and  Isaac  Vanwert. 
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2  "  He  was  an  important  person,"  says  La  Fayette,  writing  at  the 
moment,  "the  fi-iend  and  confidant  of  General  Clinton.  He  be- 
haved with  so  much  frankness,  courage,  and  delicacy,  that  I  could 
not  help  lamenting  his  unhappy  fate."— Letter  to  Madame  La 
Fayette,  in  Memoirs,  Cbrrespondeiice,  <tc. ,  published  by  his  ftimily. 
But,  if  La  Fayette  lamented,  he  did  nothing  to  avert  tlie  fate  of 
tlie  brave  and  accomplished  man.  Some  of  the  American  gene- 
rals, too,  lamented,  but  kept  twisting  the  rope  that  was  to  hang 
him  all  the  while.  There  are  accounts  which  say  that  tlie  deep 
sympathy  and  regret  was  all  a  farce  ;  and  that  Andre,  who  was  a 
mt  and  a  poet,  was  most  cor<lially  hated  by  the  Americans  on 
account  of  some  witticisms  and  satirical  verses  at  their  expense. 
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Eliot,  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  Hon.  William 
Smith,  chief-justice  of  New  York,  to  wait  upon 
his  excellency,  to  give  hiui  a  true  state  of  facts, 
and  to  declare  his  own  sentiments  and  resolutions. 
When  this  deputation  went  up  the  Hudson  with 
a,  flag  of  truce,  Washington  refused  to  permit 
any  one  to  laud  except  General  Robertson  ;  and,  ! 
Instead  of  meeting  that  general  himself,  he  de-  I 
]Hited  General  Greene   to  hold   the   conference. 
To  Greene,  General  Robertson  represented  that 
he  could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  the  officers  of  , 
the  Vulture,  and  by  Genei-al  Arnold's  own  letter, 
that  Major  Andre  went  on  shore  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  with  the  knowledge  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  commanding  the  district ; 
that*he  had  taken  no  step  while  on  shore  but  by 
the  direction  of  General  Arnold,  imder  whose 
direction  he  necessarily  was  while  within  hi3  , 
command.       Using   a   much    better   argument, 
General  Robertson  represented  the   conduct  of 
his   commander   in    a   somewhat   parallel   case, 
showing  that  a  Captain  Rohinson  of  the  American 
anni/  had  been  delivered  iip  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
as  a  spy,  and  undoubtedly  was  such;  but  that,  it 
being  signified  to  Sir  Henry  that  General  Wash- 
ington was  desirous  the  man  should  be  exchanged, 
he  had  ordered  him  to  be  exchanged  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  instead  of  allowing  martial  law  to  have 
its  course.     As  General  Greene  was  unmoved  by 
arguments,  facts,   and  appeals   to   his  feelings, 
Robertson  proposed  that  two  foreign  gentlemen, 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations, 
might  be  asked  for  their  opinions  on  the  subject ; 
and   he  named  as   proper  referees  the  German 
general,  Knyphauseu,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
and  the  French  general,  Rochambeau,  who  had 
not  been  invited  to  attend  Washington's  board 
of  general  officers.     General  Robertson   further 
told  Greene  that  he  wished  that  an  interchange 
of  such  civilities  as  the  rules  of  war  admit  of 
might  be  allowed  to  take  off  many  of  the  horrors 
of  war ;  that  Major  Andre  had  a  great  share  of 
liis  commander's  esteem  ;  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
would  be  infinitely  obliged  by  his  liberation,  and 
would  in  return  liberate  any  person  whom  Wash- 
ington might  please  to  name.     "I  added,"  says 
Robertson,  ^^that  Sir  Henry  Clinton   had  never 
fut  to  death  any  person  for  a  breach  of  the  rules 
of  war,  though  he  had  atid  now  has  many  such 
persons  in  his  power"     The  evident  truth  of  this 
assei'tion,  which  was   equally  applicaVjle  to  Sir 
William  Howe,  Clinton's  jn-edecessor  in  the  chief 
command,  and  the  notorious  irregularities  and 
breaches  of  the  rules  of  war  which  the  undisci- 
plined Americans,  partly  through  ignorance,  partly 
through  heat  and  a  contempt  for  all  such  regula- 
tions, bad  been  guilty  of  all  through  the  contest, 
ought  by  Washington  and  his  brethren  to  have 
been  allowed  some  weight  in  favour  of  their  in- 


teresting prisoner — but  they  were  allowed  none. 
The  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  execution  of 
the  victim  of  his  plot,  Arnold  wrote  a  long  and 
earnest  letter  to  Washington  to  avert  the  doom. 
He  gave  a  certificate  of  facts,  tending  to  exculpate 
the  prisoner  ;  he  declared  that  it  was  at  his 
pressing  instance,  and  with  much  reluctance, 
that  Major  Andre  had  changed  his  uniform  ; 
that  he  had  furnished  him  with  a  horse  and 
saddle,  and  pointed  out  the  route  by  which  he 
Avas  to  return  ;  and  he  insisted  that  he  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  do  all  this  at  the  time.  Ar- 
nold further  told  Washington,  that  if  the  board 
of  general  officers  adhered  to  their  former  opinion 
after  this  candid  representation,  he  must  suppose 
their  conduct  proceeded  from  passion  and  re- 
sentment ;  and  that  if  Major  Andre  suffered  the 
severity  of  their  sentence,  he  should  think  him- 
self bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  honour,  to 
retaliate  on  such  unhappy  i^ersons  of  Washing- 
ton's army  as  might  fall  within  his  power.  But 
Washington,  who  had  not  bated  a  jot  of  his  re- 
solution through  the  representations  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  General  Robertson,  and  others,  was  not 
likely  to  be  moved  by  the  apj^eals  and  menaces 
of  Arnold.  The  day  before  his  execution,  the 
unfortunate  Andre,  in  a  letter  which  brings  tears 
to  the  eyes,  implored  that  the  degrading  part  of 
his  sentence  might  be  changed,  and  that  he  might 
be  shot  as  a  soldier  instead  of  being  hanged.  To 
this  touching  appeal  Washington  returned  an 
evasive  answer;  but  he  held,  with  a  most  un- 
seasonable sternness,  that  the  practice  and  usage 
of  war  were  against  granting  the  request  ;  and 
when,  on  the  following  morning — the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober—  Andre  was  led  forth  to  suffer,  it  was 
under  a  gibbet.  He  exclaimed  in  an  agony,  "Must 
I  then  die  in  this  manner?"  but,  soon  recovering 
his  composure,  he  added,  "It  will  be  but  a 
momentary  pang,"  and  he  gave  no  further  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings.  He  died  nobly,  and 
tears  are  said  to  have  been  shed  by  those  who, 
without  any  great  stretch,  might  have  saved  his 
life,  or  lessened  the  anguish  of  his  last  moments. 
Washington  reported  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  that 
he  met  his  fate  "with  that  fortitude  which  was 
expected  from  an  accomplished  man  and  a  gallant 
soldier  ;"  and  Washington's  military  secretarv, 
Colonel  Hamilton,  employed  his  pen  on  a  brief 
record  of  the  virtues,  abilities,  elegance  of  mind 
and  manners,  and  rare  accomplishments  of  their 
victim,  who  was  only  in  his  29th  or  30tli  year, 
Avhen  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  plots  of  Arnold 
and  the  obduracy  of  Washington.' 

'  Correspondence,  as  given  in  Ann.  Register,  Remenibrancfr, 
and  other  publications  of  the  time  ;  WaMington's  Letters:  Miss 
Seward's  Letters  ami  Nutes  to  her  MnnoiUi  on  the  Death  of  Majnr 
An<hv;  art.  "Awh-e,"  in  Penny  Cyclo.;  Marshall's  Zj/e  o/  Wufh- 
ington. 

Audrfi  had  hegiui  life  in  tlie  peaceful  calling  of  a  merchant, 
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Five  days  after  Andres  death,  or  on  the  7th 
of  Octobei-,  Arnold,  who  had  received  the  rank 
of  major-general  in  the  king's  service,  issued  what 
he  called  "An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
America,"  to  account  for  his  conduct,  and  to 
invite  others  to  imitate  it.  He  was  employed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  because  it  was 
considered  that  he  possessed  some  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  local  knowledge  and  connections,  and 
because  his  great  military  skill  and  his  bravery 
remained  equally  indisputable  ;  but  the  British 
officers  shunned  his  society,  and  the  British 
soldiers  on  guard,  bound  to  salute  his  xmiform 
and  respect  his  rank,  generally  whispered  as  he 
passed,  "  There  goes  the  traitor  Arnold.''  Not- 
withstanding the  threats  held  out  when  it  was 
hoped  that  they  might  stop  the  execution  of 
Major  Andre,  no  reprisals  were  made  after  his 
death^ — not  one  of  the  many  Americans  in  the 
power  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  condemned  by  a  military  tribunal  for 
their  flagrant,  and,  in  some  instances,  repeated 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  war.  In  the  course  of 
the  autumn,  congress  found  itself  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  tlie  American  captives 
of  war,  and  an  agreement  for  a  general  exchange 
of  prisoners  was  finally  settled,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  between  Major-general  Phillips  of 
the  British  army,  who  had  been  prisoner  ever 
since  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  and  Major-gene- 
ral Lincoln  of  the  American  army,  who  had  sur- 
rendered at  Charleston.  But  even  now  the  re- 
lease of  the  privates  of  Burgoyne's  army  was 
refused ;  congress  would  not  depart  from  their 
former  ungrounded  and  equivocating  resolutions; 
and  those  poor  fellows  were  kept  in  captivity 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Washington 
continued  to  press  congress  for  more  troops.  He 
declai-ed  that  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were 


but  an  unfortunate  attachment  induced  him  to  quit  his  profes- 
sion and  his  country.  The  lady  of  his  love,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Honora  Sneyd,  the  bosom  friend  of  Anne  Seward, 
became  the  second  wife  of  that  man  of  many  wives,  R.  L.  Edge- 
worth,  Esq.,  the  father  (by  his  first  wfe)  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  the 
.admirable  novelist ;  but  she  died  of  consumption,  on  the  .30th  of 
April,  1780,  five  months  and  two  days  before  the  execution  of 
Andre,  who  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  sad  event. 
When  taken  and  stripped  of  everything  by  the  Americans,  he 
concealed  a  small  miniature  portrait  of  the  lady  in  his  mouth. 
On  the  25th  of  December  of  the  same  year — just  seven  months 
and  twenty-five  days  after  the  death  of  Honora — Edgeworth 
married  her  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd. 

Andre  excelled  in  painting  and  music.  As  a  poet  he  was 
above  the  mediocrity  of  liis  day. 

'  Washington's  Letters. 

2  Speaking  of  this  period,  a  great  Dutch  statesman  remarks: — 
"The  detriment  caused  by  false  doctrines  fall  right  under  our 
view,  when  it  is  considered  how  prosperous  the  Dutch  nation  was 
previous  to  this  period.  Hardly  can  one  form  an  idea  of  the 
well-being  of  the  inliabitants,  until,  in  the  disastrous  year  1780, 
the  rapture  with  England  took  place.  Abundance  universally 
prevailed,  and  every  one  enjoyed  in  peace  the  fniits  of  his  labour, 
■and  the  blessings  of  a  mild  government,  who?e  authority  was  very 
much  tempered  by  manifold  franch'ses  and  r'ghts.     'But  was 


still  wonderfully  great  ;  that,  notwithstanding 
her  numerous  open  and  secret  enemies,  she  was 
still  in  a  state  to  prosecute  the  war,  so  that  a 
speedy  peace  was  not  to  be  expected  in  America. 
He  repeated  that  in  several  instances  nothing  but 
the  infatuation  of  the  British  generals  had  saved 
the  whole  cause  of  independence  from  ruin.'  All 
the  belligerents  went  early  into  quarters,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  paltry  expeditions 
for  forage  and  jilunder  made  by  each  party,  Clin- 
ton's army  during  the  winter  remained  at  New- 
York  and  its  dependencies  doing  nothing  ;  Wash- 
ington continued  to  occiipy  his  old  station  on  the 
high  lands  above  the  Hudson,  doing  nothing; 
and  the  French  troops  under  Rochambeau  stayed 
at  Rhode  Island,  doing  nothing. 

The  Americans  had  never  for  a  moment  relaxed 
their  endeavours  to  induce  the  Dutch  to  declare 
war  against  Great  Britain ;  and  the  aifair  with 
Count  Beyland  had  greatly  favoured  their  elTorts. 
In  the  month  of  October,  Lord  North's  govern- 
ment accidentally  discovered  that  a  treaty  was 
in  progi'ess  between  the  States-general  and  the 
United  States.  As  the  Dutch  would  return  no 
answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  our  ambassador, 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  his  majesty,  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, issued  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  Great 
Britain  had  issued  letters  of  repi'isal  against  the 
Dutch,  and  justif^nng  her  conduct  in  taking  this 
hostile  step.  Tlie  stadtholder  approved  neither 
of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  nor  of  the 
war  with  England  ;  but  his  limited  power  was 
completely  borne  down  by  a  busy  and  potent  fac- 
tion. It  appears,  too,  that  the  States-general  had 
no  sooner  thrown  the  die  than  they  were  visited 
by  apprehensions  and  misgivings,  and  something 
like  a  fore.sight  of  the  loss  and  degradation  that 
awaited  their  country  in  this  war.^ 

The  parliament,  prorogued  on  the  8th  of  July, 


there  to  be  no  removal  of  many  aliuses?  Were  not  those  abuses 
the  cause  of  a  discontent,  leading  inevitably  to  an  ever-increas- 
ing pressure,  and  at  last  to  a  violent  convulsion?'  They  who 
Ijut  such  qiiestions  forget  that  the  abuses  in  the  commonwealth 
arose  in  a  gi'eat  measure  from  the  ambition  of  those  of  whom  the 
stadtholder,  who  became  the  object  of  attack,  from  tlie  nature 
of  the  case,  was  the  opponent ;  that  the  constitution  underwent 
important  improvements  at  the  installation  of  William  IV.  ; 
that  henceforth  the  gi-adual  removal  of  abuses  became  less  diffi- 
cult than  ever,  and  that  the  healthy  condition  of  the  republic, 
the  indispensableness  of  the  stadtholdership,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  existing  form  of  government,  were  lauded  and  demon- 
strated even  by  a  Simon  Sty]  and  a  Peter  Paulus.  There  was 
no  reason  for  the  abuses  causing  a  revolution,  far  less  a  revolu- 
tionary sj'steni.  But  the  principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  of  the  inalienaViIe  rights  of 
man,  were  at  work.  The  states-party,  kept  down  with  difficulty 
and  already  covetous  of  more  power,  employed  this  weapon, 
which  proved  ere  long  fatal  to  itself.  The  States  regarded  them- 
selves as  representing  the  sovereign  people,  to  whom  all  autho- 
rities in  the  state,  including  that  of  the  stadtholder,  must  be  in 
all  respects  subordinate.  They  knew  not  that  in  the  struggle 
they  had  begun,  success  would  have  to  be  obtained  not  only 
with  the  aid,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  a  wholly  revolutionaiy 
party." — Nederlandsche  Gedachten. 
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was  dissolved  on  the  1st  of  September  by  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  pvoclamatiou.  Severalof  the  most 
))opular  members  were  thrown  out  of  their  seats ; 
and  the  elections  went,  upon  the  whole,  much  in 
favour  of  the  court.  One  hundred  and  thirteen 
new  men  obtained  seats.  Tiie  new  parliament  as- 
sembled on  the  31st  of  October.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  king  delivered  his  speech,  in  which 
he  complained  again  of  the  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion of  France  and  Spain,  who  were  exerting  all 
their  power  to  support  the  rebellion  of  his  colonies, 
to  destroy  the  commerce  and  give  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  he  added  that 
the  bravery  of  his  fleets  and  his  armies  had 
enabled  him  to  withstand  their  formidable  at- 
tempts ;  and  that  he  hoped  the  late  successes  in 
Georgia  and  Carolina  would  have  im]5ortant  con- 
sequences in  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion. The  army  and  navy  estimates  were  carried 
by  triumphant  majorities,  which  served  to  remind 
Lord  North  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  to  efface  the  recollections  of  the  narrow 
divisions  and  occasional  minorities  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  parliament.  On  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, upon  the  proposition  being  made  that  91,000 
men,  including  marines,  should  be  the  naval  force 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  Fox  pledged 
himself  to  the  house  to  move,  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, and  afterwards  to  bring  him  to  condign 
punishment.  The  debate  was  conducted  in  a  fierce 
party  spirit,  ill  calculated  to  remove  from  the 
navy  those  dissensions  which  every  one  com- 
plained of,  and  which  had  recently  frustrated  the 
valour  and  skill  of  Rodney.  The  only  immediate 
result  was  a  resolution  that  a  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  the  trial  and  sentence  of  the  court-martial  held 
upon  Palliser  should  be  laid  before  the  house. 

The  opposition,  though  weakened 
in  numbers,  had  lost  little  of  its  heat 
or  eloquence.  Fox  and  his  friends  still  spoke  of 
the  invincibility  of  the  Americans,  and  regarded 
our  brilliant  victories  in  the  field  with  scornful 
incredulity.  They  raised  a  storm  against  the 
employment  of  the  military  for  the  suppression 
of  the  London  riots;  they  blamed  the  government 
for  declaring  war  against  the  Dutch ;  and  they 
endeavoured  to  thwart  Loi'd  North  in  his  finan- 
cial arrangements,  which  were  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  those  which  had  been  lasually  allowed. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  Colonel  Hartley,  who 
fancied  that  some  kind  of  conciliation  was  still 
possible,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  vest- 
ing the  crown  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  con- 
sult, and  finally  agree  upon  the  means  of  restoring 
peace  with  the  provinces  of  North  America ;  bvit 
this  motion,  after  a  grand  display  by  Fox  and 
Burke,  was  rejected  by  106  against  72.  A  few 
days  afterwards  intelligence  had  arrived  from 
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North  Carolina  which  showed  that,  in  spite  of 
Cornwallis'  victories,  we  were  losing  ground  in 
that  quarter.  This  gave  additional  encourage- 
ment to  the  opposition  ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
Fox  moved  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee,  to  consider  of  the  American  war: 
and  he  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  move  in 
committee — "  That  his  majesty's  ministers  ought 
immediately  to  take  every  possible  measure  for 
concluding  peace  with  our  American  colonies." 
The  origin  of  the  dispute,  the  whole  history  of 
the  war  was  gone  over  by  the  orators  on  both 
sides,  without  much  novelty  of  remark.  One 
great  object  of  the  opposite  parties  was  to  throw 
blame  upon  each  other ;  the  oj^positionists  blamed 
the  ministerialists  for  having  first  provoked  the 
war  like  tja-ants,  and  for  then  having  conducted 
it  like  fools ;  the  ministerialists  blamed  the  op- 
positionists for  having  encouraged  the  spii'it  of 
revolt  in  America  and  everywhere  else,  and  for 
having  done  their  best,  or  their  worst,  to  prevent 
that  strong  national  unanimity  which  Avould  have 
given  success  to  the  war,  or  made  the  burden  of 
it  moi'e  endurable  ;  and  they  did  not  forget  their 
old  argument— that  the  quarrel  with  America 
had  not  been  begun  by  themselves,  but  under  the 
administration  of  their  opponents.  At  midnight 
the  house  divided,  when  Fox's  motion  was  re- 
jected by  172  against  99. 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  king  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, thanking  them  for  their  long  attendance, 
their  loyalty,  and  good  affection.  As  the  pro- 
spect of  brilliant  successes  had  opened  in  India — 
as  thei-e  was  already  a  promise  that  the  enter- 
prise of  the  British  would  build  up  in  the  East 
a  vaster  empire  than  any  we  had  ever  possessed 
in  the  West — his  majesty  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs,  and  warmly 
applavided  measures  adopted  or  in  progress  for 
checking  abuses  in  those  distant  possessions,  and 
for  making  our  conqixests  equally  advantageous 
to  the  natives  and  ourselves. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  French,  under 
the  Baron  de  RuUecourt,  had  made  another  at- 
tempt upon  Jersey,  and  had  cajrtured  by  night 
its  little  cajjital,  with  the  lieutenant-governor. 
Major  Corbet,  who  too  hastily  signed  a  capitula- 
tion of  surrender  for  the  whole  island.  Fortu- 
nately there  were  braver  men  than  Corbet  in 
Jersey.  Major  Pierson,  collecting  all  the  force  he 
could,  fell  upon  the  invaders  in  the  market-place 
of  St.  Heliers,  and,  being  assisted  by  the  towns- 
people, who  kept  up  a  warm  fire  from  the  houses, 
he  killed  a  part  of  them  and  compelled  the  rest 
to  surrender.  But  the  gallant  young  Pierson  was 
himself  killed  by  almost  the  last  shot  that  was 
fired  by  the  French.  The  Baron  de  RuUecourt, 
at  an  earlier  part  of  the  action,  received  three  or 
four  wounds,  and  died  almost  immediately  after 
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the  surrender.  Nearly  800  French  were  either 
killed  or  taken.  They  had  begun  their  expedi- 
tion with  nearly  2000 ;  but  their  vessels  had  been 
scattered  by  a  terrible  storm,  and  a  great  many 
had  been  driven  back  to  their  own  ports. 

In  the  meantime  the  besieged  gari'ison  of  Gib- 
raltar were  again  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the 
persevering  Spaniards  ;  the  supplies  which  Rod- 
ney had  thrown  in  the  3'ear  before  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  only  hope  of  receiving  succour 
was  to  get  it  direct  from  England.  To  this  im- 
portant service  Admiral  Darby  was  appointed. 
After  escorting  the  East  and  West  India  trade 
to  a  certain  latitude,  Darby,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  arrived  off  Cadiz,  and,  looking  into  the  har- 
bour, saw  the  gi'and  Spanish  fleet  gathered  there, 
and  lying  peaceably  at  anchor.  Cordova,  the 
Spanish  admiral,  had  talked  of  meeting  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  at  sea ;  but  he  now  considered  his  force 
not  sufficient  to  risk  an  engagement,  and  he  de- 
termined to  remain  where  he  was.     Darby  for- 


warded the  convoy  with  provisions,  stores,  &c., 
to  Gibraltar,  with  some  ships  of  the  line  and 
frigates  to  cover  them,  and  remained  with  the 
rest  of  his  fleet  cruising  between  Cadiz  Bay  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  watch- 
ing Cordova  and  jjre venting  the  passage  of  any 
hostile  ships.  The  100  vessels,  with  the  staff 
of  life  on  board,  were  hailed  with  transports  of 
joy  by  the  half-famished  British  soldiers  stationed 
on  the  rocky  heights ;  and,  as  they  became  dis- 
cernible to  those  below,  a  shout  of  joy  and  three 
good  English  cheers  ran  from  battery  to  battery 
— from  the  old  Moorish  castle  and  the  Devil's 
Tongue  battery  to  Enropa  Point.  The  brave 
fellows  did  not  much  fear  the  Spaniards,  but  they 
had  a  true  English  avei'sion  to  reduced  rations 
and  short  commons.  Darby's  convoying  captains 
presently  scattered  the  swarm  of  Spanish  gun- 
boats that  attempted  to  sink  the  transports,  and 
the  succours  were  landed  with  very  little  difii- 
culty. 
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Mutiny  in  "Washington's  army — The  mutineers  in  a  body  quit  the  army — Congi'ess  obliged  to  recall  them  by  treaty 
— General  Arnold's  successful  expedition  into  Virginia — Attempts  of  the  Americans  to  capture  him — Events  of 
the  war  in  North  Carolina — Major  Craig's  expedition  to  Wilmington — Arrival  there  of  Lord  Cornwallia — His 
march  through  North  Carolina — Skirmishes — La  Fayette  defeated — The  Count  de  Grasse  arrives  in  the  Chesa- 
peake with  reinforcements  to  the  Americans — Washington  concentrates  his  forces  against  Yorktown — • 
Arnold's  expedition  into  Connecticut  to  retard  his  marcli — Washington  advances  and  invests  Yorktown — 
Gallant  defence  of  it  by  Lord  Cornwallis — His  unsuccessful  attempt  to  withdraw — He  is  obliged  to  capitulate 
— British  aid  too  late  in  arriving — Lord  Kawdon's  niovemeuts  to  protect  Charleston- — Further  proceedings  of 
the  South  Carolina  campaign — Colonel  Hayne  hanged  by  the  British  at  Charleston — Defeat  of  the  Ame- 
ricans at  Eutaw — Lord  Kodney  captures  St.  Eustatius — Attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  reduce  Minorca — The 
French  join  them — Impudent  attempt  to  bribe  General  Murray  to  surrender — His  indignant  rei>ly  —  He 
holds  out  Fort  St.  Philip  against  the  French  and  Spaniards — Proceedings  of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  in  the  mouth  of  the  Cliannel — Sir  Hyde  Parker's  naval  victory  over  the  Dutcli  off  the  Dogger  Bank — 
Joseph  II.  of  Spain  joins  the  armed  neutrality — Speech  from  the  tlu-one  recommending  the  continuation  of 
war  with  America — Opposition  to  it  in  parliament — The  opposition  fails  only  by  a  small  minority — -Minorca 
reduced  by  the  Duke  of  Crillon — Reverses,  and  growing  desire  of  peace  with  America — Lord  George  Germaine 
raised  to  the  peerage— Motion  in  parliament  to  discontinue  the  war  with  America — The  vote  to  continue  it 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one — Furtlier  isroceedings  in  the  question — liesolution  to  make  peace  with  America 
finally  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons — Altercation  between  Fox  and  Lord  North — Resignation  of  the 
North  administration — New  administration  with  Lord  Rockingham  for  its  head — Distribution  of  places — 
Political  jealousies  of  the  parties — First  satisfactoi-y  proceedings  of  the  new  administration — Motion  of  William 
Pitt  for  the  abolition  of  rotten  boroughs — It  is  set  aside  by  a  small  majority — Burke's  plan  of  economical  re- 
form recommended  by  the  king  to  the  attention  of  parliament — Mutilations  inflicted  upon  the  original  plan — 
it  is  carried — The  insolence  of  the  Americans  increased  by  the  pacific  overtures  of  Britain — Fox's  disappoint- 
ments in  negotiating  for  peace — The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Lord  Shelburne — Con- 
sequent changes  of  office — Fox,  Burke,  and  Townshend  refuse  to  act  with  Shelburne — Complaints  against 
lai-ge  pensions— Lord  Rodney  sets  out  against  the  French  fleet — His  signal  naval  victory  over  the  Count  de 
Grasse. 


EYOXD  the  Atlantic  the  earliest 
events  of  the  j'ear  seemed  altoge- 
ther unfavourable  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  On  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  January,  an  open  and  al- 
most universal  revolt  broke  out  in 
Washington's  hues.     For  some  months  all  dis- 


cipline had  been  relaxed  ;  the  officers  were  almost 
as  dissatisfied  as  the  men,  and  all  had  been  con- 
demned to  a  near  approach  of  starvation,  not- 
withstanding the  resolutions  passed  by  congress. 
In  an  attempt  to  suppress  this  mutiny.  Captain 
Billing  was  killed,  and  several  other  officers  were 
wounded.     General  "Wayne  drew  his  pistol  and 
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threatened  some  of  tlie  ringleaders ;  but,  with  a 
l)a3^onet  presented  to  his  own  breast,  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  retire  and  leave  his  people  to  their 
own  courses.      With  six  field-pieces,  and  with 
most  of  the  stores,  the  Pennsylvauian  line,  1300 
strong,  marched  away  towards  Princeton.     On 
the  4th  of  January,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  fully  in- 
formed of  all  that  was  passing,  sent  from  New 
York  to  Princeton   three  emissaries  with  very 
tempting  offers  to  the  revolted  troops,  and  with 
the  suggestion  that  they  should  immediately  take 
up  a  position  behind  the  South  River,  where  he 
would  soon  cover  them  by  detachments  from  the 
royal  army  in  New  York.     But,  whatever  was 
the  amount  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  congress, 
the  mutineers  were  not  prepared  to  enter  into 
any  comjmct  with   the  English  general.      They 
seemed,  however,  to  have  determined,  with  their 
usual  national  adroitness,  to  make  something  by 
Clinton's  overtures :   they  seized  his  three  emis- 
saries and  communicated  their  proposals  to  Gene- 
ral Wayne,  with  assurances  of  their  utter  detes- 
tation of  the  idea  of  going  over  to  the  common 
enemy,  the  British ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  they 
kept  the  emissaries  in  their  own  hands ;  they  re- 
fused to  cross  the  Delaware,  or  to  march  out  of 
Princeton  ;  they  refused  to  permit  any  of  their 
former  officers  to  enter  their  camp ;  and  they 
ordered  La  Fayette,  General  St.  Clair,  and  Lieu 
tenant-colonel  Laurens,  who  had  pi-esented  them 
selves  as  mediators,  to  quit  Princeton  immedi- 
ately.    Affiiiirs  were  in  this  state  when  a  commit- 
tee of  congress,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  part  of  his  council,  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of   Princeton,  to   negotiate  with   the 
revolters.     If  the  army  of  the  i-epublic  had  been 
composed  of  materials  like  those  which  had  been 
dreamed  of  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
volution, the  proceeding  might  not  have  woi-n 
quite  so  humiliating  a  character ;  but  these  mu- 
tineers, who  defied  the  powers  of  the  government, 
and  assumed  to  treat  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
through  their  sergeant  delegates,  with  the  dele- 
gates of   the  sovereign   congress,  were   in   fact 
nothing  more  than  men  raised  by  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  enlistment,  bounty  money,  and  conscrip- 
tion.  A  conference  took  yAnce  outside  of  Princeton 
between  the  sergeants  and  the  committee.     After 
due  delibei'ation  the  mutineers  agreed  to  march 
from  Princeton  to  Trenton,  with  their  sergeants 
for  their  officers  and  commanders.     At  Trenton 
they  accepted  the  tei-ms  offered  by  congress,  but 
not  until  the  committee  agreed  that  three  com- 
missioners, a]>pointed  by  the  soldiers,  and  chosen 
from  the  line,  should  constitute  part  of  the  board 
authorized  to  settle  their  claims.     And  when  this 
bargain  was  concluded,  but  not  before,  the  muti- 
neers gave  up  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  three  emis- 
saries, who  were  all  hanged  as  spies.    The  sergeants 


retained  the  entire  command  until  the  board  de- 
cided what  men  were  entitled  to  their  discharge. 
As  this  state  of  things  alarmed  and  embarrassed 
the  government,  and  tended  to  commit  the  char- 
acter of  the  whole  republican  army,  the  board 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  haste  to  liberate  all 
such  as  chose  to  swear  that  they  had  enlisted  for 
only  three  years.  Even  before  the  rolls  of  en- 
listment could  be  brought  to  Trenton,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  artillery  and  of  the  first  five  regi- 
ments of  infantry  of  this  Pennsylvanian  line  were 
discharged  upon  their  own  oaths.  When  the  en- 
listment rolls  were  produced  it  was  found  that 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  men  had  preferred 
perjury  to  future  service,  having  been  enlisted,  not 
for  three  years,  but  absolutely  for  the  whole  war. 
There  was,  however,  no  remedy,  no  power  of  cor- 
rection— the  discharges  given  remained  good,  and 
the  few  men  who  were  too  scrupulous  to  forswear 
themselves,  received  furloughs  for  forty  days. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Americans  had  to  sustain 
the  war  without  the  foreign  money  and  additional 
assistance  for  which  they  were  constantly  impor- 
tuning the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  when  the  Pennsylvanian 
line  were  beginning  their  revolt.  General  Arnold 
appeared  in  Hampton  Road,  on  the  Chesapeake, 
to  carry  devastation  into  Virginia.     He  had  with 
him  about  1200  men,  partly  Americans  like  him- 
self, but  who,  unlike  him,  had  always  been  steady 
to  one  side.     With  this  small  force  Arnold  jiro- 
ceeded  up  James  Ri  ver,  and  landed  at  Westover,  . 
only  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  the  capi- 
tal of  Virginia.  His  expedition  was  attended  with 
complete  success  and  with  scai'cely  any  loss  of 
men.     Of  50,000  enrolled  Virginia  militia,  only 
a  few  hundreds  could  ever  be  collected  at  one 
point  to  oppose  him ;  and  these  men  generally 
ran  away  so  soon  as  Arnold  appeared.     Jefferson, 
now  governor  of  that  state,  fled  from  Richmond 
by  night  and  with  the   greatest   precipitation. 
All  the  public  buildings    and  all   the  tobacco- 
stores,  as  well  at  Westham  as  at  Richmond,  were 
burned,  together  with  a  great  heap  of  Jefferson's 
papers.      On  the   20th  of  Janiiiary,  Arnold  re- 
turned to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  joined  by 
about  800  more  men,  and  where  it  appeared  that 
he  intended  to  establish  himself  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  navigation  of  the  Chesapeake.     If  an 
effectual  blockade  of  the  great  rivers  and  outlets 
had  been  established,  and  if  no  troops  had  been 
risked  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  Ameri- 
can confederacy  might  have  been  broken  np,  in 
spite  of  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch. 

The  surprise  and  capture  of  Arnold  was  at- 
temjited  in  various  and  not  very  honourable 
ways  by  the  i-epublicans ;  but  he  was  as  cunning 
as  the  cunningest  of  them ;  and  with  2000  men 
and  a  good  position  at  Portsmoutli,  he  feared 
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no  open  force.     The  French  Adiinral  de  Ternay 
had  been   so  long  blockaded  by  the  Eugiish  iu 
llhode  Islaud,  that  his  death,  which  happened 
about   this    time,   was   atti-ibuted   to   grief   and 
chagrin.     He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Destouches, 
who,  availing  liimself  of  a  recent  tempest,  which 
had  scattered  and  somewhat  damaged  our  block- 
ading fleet,  sent  Commodore  de  Tilley  to  the  Clie- 
sapeake,  with  a  sliip  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
to  recover  Portsmouth  and  captui-e  Arnold,  with 
the  assistance  of  La  Fayette,  who  was  to  descend 
the  river  and  make  an  attack  upon  Portsmouth 
from  the  land  side.     The  attempt  proved  a  down- 
right failure ;  but  on  his  way  back  De  Tilley  met 
with  an  accidental  success ;  for,  near  the  Capes 
of  Virginia  his  squadron  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured   an   English   fifty -gun    ship.      The   great 
scheme  for  capturing  Arnold  was  not,  however, 
abandoned.     In  the  mouth  of  March  the  whole 
of  the  French  fleet  ventured  to  sea,  iu  order  to 
escort   to    the   Chesapeake  the  greater  jaart  of 
Rochambeau's  army.     Admiral  Arbuthnot  soon 
followed  them,  and   on   the   16th  of  March  he 
l)rought  them  to  action  oflf  Cape  Henry.     After 
fifjlitinof  for  about  an  hour,  the  Fi'euch  ran  to 
leewai'd.     Next  day  Destouches  called  a  council 
of  war,  wherein  it  was  resolved  neither  to  risk 
another  action  nor  attempt  ascending  the  Chesa- 
peake, but  to  I'eturn  instantly  to  Rhode  Island. 
On  the  26th  of  March,  General  Phillips  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
troops  there,  over  Arnold.     The  defence  of  the 
interior  of  Virginia  was  now  intrusted  to  La  Fa- 
yette, who  attempted  to  check  the  prevailing  de- 
sertion by  giving  the  republicans  money  which 
he  raised  on  his  own  private  bills,  payable  in 
France,  among  the  patriotic  merchants  in  Balti- 
more.    In  spite  of  the  approach  of  La  Fayette, 
Generals  Phillips  and  Arnold  made  excursions 
up  the  liver,  aud  far  into  the  country,  destroying 
the  ship-yards,  arsenals,  all  public  property,  and 
all   the    tobacco   at    Williamsburg,    Yorktown, 
Petersburg,  Chesterfield   Court-House,  Osborne, 
Warwick,  and  Manchester.    They  then  fell  down 
the  river  to  Hog  Island,  where  they  remained 
until  Lord  Cornwallis  gave  them  notice  that  he 
was  about  marching  into  Vii'ginia  from  the  Caro- 
liuas  and  expected  their  co-operation. 

General  Greene  now  commanded  the  troops  of 
congress  in  North  Carolina,  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Charlotte-town.  On  the  17th  of 
January,  Tarleton  was  defeated  in  one  of  his 
rapid  and  daring  expeditions,  at  a  place  called 
the  Cow-pens.  On  the  1st  of  February,  Lord 
Cornwallis  crossed  the  Catawba  River  to  attack 
Greene.  The  North  Carolina  militia  was  pre- 
sently beaten  and  put  to  flight.  Greene  then 
retreated  to  the  Yadkin,  where  his  rear  was  al- 
most sacrificed.     From  the  Yadkin  the  American 


general  retired  to  the  river  Dan,  intending   to 
give  up  North  Carolina,  aud  to  march  into  Vir- 
ginia without  risking  a  battle.     Cornwallis  pro- 
ceeded to  Hillsborough,  then  the  capital  of  North 
Carolina.     For  a  moment  the  whole  of  the  ])ro- 
vinces  seemed  at  his  feet;  but  Greene,  who  had 
been  unexpectedly  recruited  on  the  Virginian 
frontier,  soon  returned,  intending  to  keep  the 
field,  but  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  against 
an  enemy  "who  had  demonstrated  his  capacity 
for  rapid    movement    and    hardy   enterprise."' 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  reerossed  the  Dan  on  the 
21st  of  February,  and  Greene  followed  with  tlie 
rest  of  his  army  the  rext  day.     Lee's  first  exploit 
was  to  surprise  in  a  long  hollow  lane,  and  to 
butcher  in   cold  blood,  from  200  to. 300  North 
Carolina  royalists.    Quitting  Hillsborough,  which 
was   destitute    of    ]  rovisions.   Lord   Cornwallis 
crossed  the  river  Haw,  and  encamped  on  Alla- 
mance  Creek,  in  order  to  afford  protection  to  the 
great  body  of  American  royalists  who  resided  be- 
tween the  Haw  and  Deep  rivers.     Being  strongly 
reinforced,  Greene,  on  the  15th  of  March,  ven- 
tured to  give  Cornwallis  battle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Guildford  Court-House.     The  Americans 
not  only  outnumbered  the  British  by  nearly  two 
to  one,  but  occupied  an  excellent  position  ;  and 
on  account  of  these  advantages,  Greene  was  at 
one  time  apprehensive   that   Cornwallis   would 
shun  the  offered  encounter.     But  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  be  attacked,  the  British,  numbering  only 
2400  bayonets,  after  a  short  cannonade,  advanced 
in  three  columns  with  such  spirit,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  first  line  of  the  Americans  fled  with- 
out waiting  the  charge,  and  left  their  choice  posi- 
tion to  the  assailants.     The  Virginian  militia, 
who  composed  the  second  line,  made  a  more  gal- 
lant i-esistance,  and  kept  up  a  spirited  fire  until 
they  vrere  ordered  to  retreat ;   but  this  act  of 
courage  was  partly  owing  to  the  precaution  of 
their  commander.   General  Stephens,   who  had 
posted  forty  riflemen  at  equal  distances,  twenty 
paces  in  rear  of  his  brigade,  with  orders  to  shoot 
every  one  who  attempted  to  run  away.     But  the 
chief  brunt  of  the  battle  was  with  the  third  Ame- 
rican line,  composed  of  the  continental  troops, 
who  stubbornly  maintained  their  ground  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  until  their  resistance  was  found 
unavailing  against  British  valour  and  discipline. 
Attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  and  all  but  enveloped, 
the  American  army  retreated  to  Reedy  Fork,  and 
crossed  the  i-iver  about  three  miles  from  the  scene 
of  action,  after  having  lost  all  their  artillery  and 
two  ammunition-waggons,  with  a  large  amount 
of  killed  and  wounded.     This  victory,  however, 
was  not  obtained  without  considerable  loss  to  the 
conquerors,  whose  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  600  men,  and  among  the  latter,  was  the  brave 
'  JIarshall,  Life  of  Washington. 
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Colonel  Tarleton.  "No  battle  in  the  course  of  that  of  Guildford.  On  no  other  occasion  had  they 
the  war,"  says  an  American  writer,  "reflects  more  1  fought  with  such  inferiority  of  numbers  or  dis- 
honour on  the  courage  of  the  British  troops  than  \  advantage  of  ground." ' 


The  Battle- Ground  of  Guildford  Court  House.— From  a  dniwiu-  on  the  sjwt  by  B.  J.  Lossing. 


But  when  the  extent  of  his  loss  was  fully  as- 
certained, Cornwallis  felt  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  follow  up  his  victory;  and,  as  he 
could  obtain  no  provisions  where  he  was,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  a  quarter 
whei-e  supplies  could  be  obtained.     Before  ad- 
vancing into  North  Carolina,  his  lordship  had 
detached  from  Charleston  a  small  force  under 
Major  Craig,  to  take  possession  of  Wilmiugton, 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  about 
100  miles  below  the  settlement  of  Cross  Creek, 
which   lies  upon  a  branch  of   the   same  river. 
Craig  proceeded  by  sea,  made  himself  master  of 
Wilmington  with  very  little  fighting,  and  forti- 
fied that  post  as  well  as  his  limited  means  would 
permit ;  and  he  had  extended  his  authority  seve- 
ral miles  up  Cape  Fear  River,  in  the  direction  of 
Cross  Creek,  which  had  now  become  Lord  Corn- 
wallis' head -quarters.     As  there  was  a  friendly 
settlement  of  Scottish  Highlanders  in  that  neigh- 
boux-hood,  and  many  other  known  royalists,  as 
the  situation  was   healthy  and  central,  and  as 
lie  hoped  to  establish  his  communications  with 
Major  Craig  by  means  of  the  river,  his  lordship, 
who  arrived  at  Cross  Creek  towards  the  end  of 
March,  resolved  to  remain  there  for  some  time 
to  recover  his  sick  and  wounded.     But  he  was 
disappointed  in  all  his  hopes  as  to  the  position 
of   Cross  Creek.      Provisions  and  forage  were 
scarce ;  the  river,  narrow  and  running  between 
high  banks,  covdd  not  be  converted  into  a  means 
of  communication  with  Ci'aig  at  Wilmington,  as 
nearly  the  whole  jjopulation,  on  both  sides,  were 
inveterately  hostile.    Nothing  therefore  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  march  with  the  whole  armv 


to  Wilmington,  which  was  open  to  the  sea,  and 
could  be  supplied  at  all  times  by  those  who  had 
the  naval  superiority.     He  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wilmington  on  the  7th  of  April. 
General  Greene,  who  had  been  slowly  moving  in 
the  rear  of  Cornwallis  as  far  as  Ramsey's  Mills, 
two  or  three  marches  from  Cross  Creek,  with  an 
army  as  badly  provided  as  the  British,  no  sooner 
learned  that  Cornwallis  had  descended  towards 
the  sea-coast,  than  he  resolved  to  carry  the  war 
into  South  Carolina,  which,  he  calculated,  would 
compel  his  lordship  either  to  follow  him,  and 
thus  evacuate  all  North  Carolina,  or  to  give  up 
all  his  important  posts  in  the  upper  parts  of  South 
Carolina.     Cornwallis,  aware  of  this  movement, 
sent  an  express  to  Lord  Rawdon,  whom  he  had 
left  in  command  in  the  upper  parts  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  who  was  occvqwing  cantonments,  with 
the  town  of  Camden  for  his  centre.     But  Greene 
reached  Camden  before  this  exjM-ess,  and  Lord 
Rawdon  was  left  to  act  entirely  on  his  own  judg- 
ment.    By  calling  in  his  detachments,  and  by 
arming  every  man  in  the  garrison,  drummers, 
musicians  and  all,  Rawdon  mustered  an  eflPective 
force  of  about  900  men.     Greene,  although  he 
had  never  been  able  to  collect  a  fourth  part  of 
the  militia  that  had  fled  from  the  battle  at  Guild- 
ford, had  about  1500  regular  troo])s,  and  some 
corps  of  new  militia.     He  did  not,  however,  ven- 
ture either  to  storm  Camden  or  even  to  invest  it; 
but  he  took  up  a  position  on  Hobkirk's  Hill, 
about  two  miles  from  the  British  Hues,  and  en- 
cam])ed  there  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  and  the  independent 
'  Marshall;  Holmes:  Gordon. 
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partisan  Marion,  each  with  a  considerable  force. 
Lord  Eawdon,  who  knew  or  guessed  Greene's 
expectations,  i-esolved  to  sally  forth  before  they 
should  be  realized ;  and,  seizing  his  opportunity 
when  some  of  the  militia  were  sent  from  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill  to  bring  up  some  heavy  baggage,  his 
lordship,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  Ajjril,  marched  out  from  Camden  with 
his  whole  force,  drove  the  Americans  from  the 
hill,  and  gave  Greene  another  signal  defeat. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Cornwallis  had  resolved 
to  march  from  Wilmington  riffht  through  North 
Carolina  (which  Greene  had  quitted  to  invade  the 
south)  into  Virginia,  to  join  his  force  with  those 
serving  under  Arnold  and  Phillips.  Many  con- 
siderations induced  him  to  adopt  this  bold  and 
hazardous  plan :  to  remain  where  he  was  would 
be  useless ;  to  return  to  South  Carolina  by  land 
would  be  accompanied  with  many  hazards;  to 
return  by  sea  would  probably  be  attended  with 
the  loss  of  all  his  horses,  and,  besides,  there  were 
no  transports  ready  to  convey  him.  His  whole 
force  was  reduced  to  1435  men,  and  was  thus  far 
too  weak  to  act  offensively  by  itself ;  his  advance 
into  Virginia  would,  he  thought,  induce  Greene 


to  follow  him,  and  leave  North  Carolina  again 
clear;  and  he  felt  assured  that  long  before  Greene 
could  get  near  him  he  could  effect  his  junction 
with  Phillips  and  Arnold,  and  be  in  a  state  to 
defy  him  and  whatever  other  American  force 
might  be  collected  in  Virginia.  He  had  only  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
chose  wisely.  He  instructed  PhillijDS  and  Arnold 
to  ascend  the  James  River  and  await  his  coming 
at  Petersburg ;  and  on  the  25th  of  April,  while 
Lord  Rawdon,  unknown  to  him,  was  fighting 
Greene  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  he  began  his  long  and 
laborious  march  from  Wilmington.  Cornwallis 
traversed  the  whole  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Vii'ginia,  without  encountering 
any  opposition,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  he 
reached  Petersburg.  General  Phillips  had  died 
of  sickness  on  the  very  day  he  led  his  troops  to 
Petersbvirg,  so  that  the  chief  command  of  them 
had  again  fallen  to  Ai-nold,  who  had  displayed 
his  usual  activity  and  skill.  He  had  comj^elled 
Governor  Jefferson  and  the  assembly  of  Virginia 
to  flee  from  Richmond  to  the  village  of  Charlottes- 
ville; and  he  had  driven  La  Fayette  along  James 
River  to  a  post  a  few  miles  below  Richmond. 


Notwithstanding  his  laborious  march,  Lord  Corn- 
Avallis  allowed  himself  only  three  days'  rest, 
marching  from  Petersburg  on  the  24tli  of  May, 
and  crossing  James  River,  at  Westover,  about 
thirty  miles  below  La  Fayette's  encampment. 
The  river,  where  he  crossed,  was  more  than  two 
miles  wide,  and  the  passage  was  effected  by  swim- 
ming the  horses  over  a  part  and  wading  through 
the  rest.  At  his  approach  La  Fayette  decamped 
with  all  possible  sj^eed,  and  retired  towards  the 
Vol.  III. 


back  country,  inclining  his  route  to  the  noi-th- 
ward,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  General 
Wayne,  who  was  marching  through  Maryland 
with  800  men  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.'  On  the 
banks  of  James  River,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  re- 
inforced by  the  43d  regiment,  sent  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  from  New  York ;  and  the  same  convoy 
conducted  another  Biitish  regiment  and  two  bat- 
talions of  Anspach  troops,  who  were  landed  at 
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Portsnioutli,  and  left  there  to  strengthen  that 
garrison.  As  the  Virginia  planters  had  a  great 
love  for  horses,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  excellent  breeds,  Coruwallis,  by  seizures, 
was  enabled  not  only  to  remount  his  cavalry 
in  a  very  superior  manner,  but  also  to  have 
horses  for  mounting  his  infantry  destined  for 
rapid  expeditious.  With  a  force  of  180  dra- 
goons and  seventy  infantry,  mounted  in  this 
manner,  Tarleton  was  detached  to  beat  up 
Jefferson  and  the  assembly,  who  were  busy  in 
Charlottesville  votiug  taxes  and  making  more 
paper-money. 

Having  performed  this  service  witli  his  wonted 
ability  and  success,  so  that  seven  of  the  members 
were  captured,   and   having   destroyed  a  great 
quantity  of   warlike  stores,  Tarleton   proceeded 
down  the  river  to  co-operate  Avith  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoe,  who  had  been  detached  with  500 
infantry  to  destroy  the  military  stores  deposited 
at  the  Point  of  Fork,  fifty  miles  above  Richmond. 
But  Baron  Steuben,  having  received  .some  warn- 
ing, removed  the  stoi'es  to  the  otlier  side  of  the 
river  Fluvanna,  and  when  Simcoe  reached  the 
Point  of  Fork,  he  found  that  Steuben's  whole 
force  had  followed  the  stores,  except  about  thirty 
men,  who  were  made  prisonei's  on  the  bank.     By 
some    ingenious   stratagems    Simcoe   made   the 
Prussian  believe  that  the   entire  British   army 
were  advancing  against  him;  and  upon  this  Steu- 
ben left  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to  the 
Point  of  Fork  covered  with  arms  and  stores,  and 
i-etreated  in  disorder.  Steuben  joined  La  Faj^ette, 
who  fied  so  fast  across  the  Rapid  Ann  River  that 
no  pursuit  was  attempted.     He  effected  bis  junc- 
tion with  General  "Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania 
line;  and  he  tlien  retraced  his  stejis  to  the  Rapid 
Ann.     Lord  Cornwallis  had  no  intention  of  fight- 
ing a  general  battle,  and  he  had  just  received 
orders  from  Sir  Heni'y  Clinton  to  send  part  of 
his  trooi^s  back  to  New  York,  as  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief had  learned,  by  intercepted  let- 
ters written  by  Washington  to  congress,  that  the 
Americans  and  the  French  were  contemplating 
a  joint  attack  upon  New  Y'ork  so  soon  as  the 
Count  de  Grasse  should  arrive  with  a  fresh  fleet. 
Cornwallis,   therefore,   slowly   retired   to   Rich- 
mond, and  afterwards   to  Williamsburg,  being 
cautiously  and  timidlj'  followed  by  La  Fayette 
and  Wayne,  who,  although  they  were  reinforced 
nearly  every  day  by  militia  corps,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  risking  an  action.      On  the  4th  of  July, 
Cornwallis  marched  from  Williamsburg  to  a  ford 
aci'oss  James  River,  and  sent  part  of  his  army 
to  tbe  opposite  bank  in  the  direction  of  Poi'ts- 
mouth.     On  the  following  day  these  operations 
were  continued,  and  the  wheel  -  carriages  were 
transported  to  the  other  side.     On  the  6th  the 
bat-horses  and  baggage  were  all  passed  over.     La 


Fayette,  who  fancied  that  nothing  was  left  on 
his  side  the  river  but  the  rear-guard  of  the 
British  army,  now  came  on  by  forced  marches 
to  strike  a  blow.  Cornwallis,  warned  of  his  ap- 
proach, ordered  his  pickets  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  driven  in,  in  order  to  confirm  the  Frencli- 
man's  belief .  Some  of  our  outposts  were  attacked 
by  four  in  the  afternoon;  but  La  Fayette  did  not 
make  his  apjDcarance  till  near  sunset,  when  he 
and  Wayne  came  down  to  the  bank  with  900 
regulars,  600  militia,  and  some  artillery,  and  be- 
gan to  form  in  front  of  the  British  camp.  •  When 
they  found  out  their  error,  and  that,  instead  of 
a  rear-guard,  the  main  body  of  the  British  were 
there,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive them,  they  would  gladly  have  been  gone ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  La  Fayette  was  routed,  his 
cannon  were  taken,  and  his  people  fled  in  great 
confusion  behind  a  morass.  He  retired  up  the 
river,  and  on  the  following  day  Cornwallis  crossed 
it  and  repaired  to  Portsmouth. 

At  Portsmouth  Lord  Coruwallis  embarked  the 
troops  that  were  requii-ed  at  New  Y^'ork;  but  be- 
fore they  sailed  he  I'eceived  fresh  orders  from  the 
commander-in-chief.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  keep 
them  where  they  were,  as  he  had  no  longer  any 
feai'  of  Washington  or  Rochambeau.  Sir  Henry 
also  directed  Cornwallis  not  to  think  of  quitting 
the  Chesapeake,  but  to  occupy  a  good  defensive 
post,  and  one  capable  of  protecting  ships  of  the 
line,  somewhere  on  the  neck  of  land  on  which 
Williamsburg  is  situated,  suggesting  that  pro- 
bably such  a  post  might  be  found  either  in  Old 
Point  Comfort  or  Y^orktown  on  Y^oi-k  River.  Clin- 
ton, moreover,  intimated  that  as  soon  as  the 
season  permitted  he  might  probably  send  more 
troops  to  the  Chesapeake.  His  lordship  resolved 
to  proceed  to,  and  foi'tify  Yorktown  on  York 
River;  and  the  evacuation  of  Portsmouth  having 
been  completed  on  the  20th  of  August,  his  lord- 
ship's entire  force  was  concentrated  at  Y^ork  and 
Gloucester  on  the  22d.  Eight  days  after,  the 
Count  de  Grasse  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,  with 
the  new  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  having  on 
board  3200  land  troops  brought  from  the  West 
Indies.  Sir  George  Rodney  had  not  been  able 
to  intercept  De  Grasse;  but  he  despatched  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  to  New  Y''ork  with  fourteen  ships 
of  the  line,  which,  with  the  fleet  then  at  New 
York,  it  was  thought,  would  be  a  match  for  any 
force  the  count  could  bring.  Hood  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  found 
only  seven  ships  of  the  line  in  the  harbour  at  New 
Y''ork,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves, 
Arbuthnot  having  i-eturned  to  England  a  short 
time  befoi'e.  Of  these  seven  ships  only  five  were 
ready  for  sea,  the  other  two  being  under  repair; 
but,  as  it  was  now  ascertained  that  De  Grasse 
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was  ill  tlie  Chesapeake,  or  making  for  it,  Admiral 
Graves  came  out,  joiued  his  five  sliips  to  Sir 
Samuel  Hood's  fourteen,  and,  taking  the  com- 
mand as  senior  officer,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hoolc 
on  the  31st  of  August,  witli  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  first  cutting  off  tlie  French  Ehode  Island 
squadron,  now  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Bar- 
ras,  who  had  ventured  out  to  sea,  and  then  beat- 
ing De  Grasse,  whose  force  he  believed  to  be 
far  weaker  than  it  was.  But  in  all  this  Graves 
failed,  and  after  fighting  a  partial  and  not  very- 
spirited  battle  with  De  Grasse,  he  returned  to 
New  York. 

As  it  had  been  previously  concerted  that  the 
whole  united  jjower  of 
the  Americans  and  their 
allies  was  to  be  directed 
against  Yorktown ,  Wash- 
ington determined  to  in- 
trust the  defence  of  the 
Hudson  to  Gen.  Heath, 
and  to  take  himself  the 
chief  command  of  the 
army  collected  and  col- 
lecting on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Yoi-k  Eiver.  All  the 
French  under  Eocham- 
beau,  and  a  detachment 
of  2000  men  from  the 
army  of  the  north,  were 
destined  for  this  ser- 
vice. For  some  time  Sir 
Henry  Clinton   thought 


that  "Washington  was  not 


View  on  York  River.' — From  a  drawmcr  bv  B.  J.  Lossiiig 


to  the  south   at   all,  but  was   intending 
more    to    make    an    attempt   upon    New 


going 
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York,  while  La  Fayette  and  the  naval  force 
of  France  were  blockading  Lord  Cornwallis. 
But  this  latter  blockade,  however  successful 
it  might  be,  was  not  likely  to  gratify  the  gi^eat 
revenge  of  the  Americans  by  putting  Arnold  in 
their  power;  for  that  general  had  left  Virginia 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
was  now  safe  at  New  York.  And  when  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  became  at  last  aware  of  the  real 
intentions  of  Washington,  he  thought  no  man 
more  likely  to  perform  a  service  that  might  in- 
duce Washington  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the 
north  than  Benedict  Arnold.  On  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, Arnold  landed  in  Connecticut — the  coun- 
try of  his  birth — ^witli  two  British  regiments,  a 
battalion  of  New  Jersey  volunteers,  a  detachment 
of  German  rifles,  and  some  artilleiy ;  and  very 
soon  set  the  whole  country  in  a  blaze.  Fort  Trum- 
bull, Fort  Griswold,  and  other  American  works 
were  stormed,  taken,  and  destroyed,  together  with 
a  vast  number  of  cannon,  muskets,  pikes,  &c.,  and 
large  supplies  of  ammunition.  New  London  was 
reduced  to  ashes;  and  all  the  shipping  in  that 


port  was  burned.  But  terrible  as  was  this  blow, 
it  did  not  check  the  southward  march  of  Wash- 
ington. He  went  on  to  the  head  of  the  Elk  Eiver, 
which  falls  into  the  ChesajDeake,  and  there  em- 
barked his  troops. 

While  fleets  and  armies — Frenchmen  from 
Ehode  Island  and  the  West  Indies,  and  Ameri- 
cans from  north,  south,  east,  and  west — were  thus 
gathering  round  him,  Lord  Cornwallis  continued 
to  fortify  his  j^ositions  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
would  be  enabled,  by  means  of  the  arrival  of  Ad- 
miral Digby,  to  co-operate  with  him  and  bring 
round  to  the  Chesapeake  such  a  force  of  men  and 

ships  as  would  turn  the 
scale  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  British. 

Yorktown,  as  it  was 
called,  was  nothing  but  a 
small  village  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  York, 
standing  where  the  long 
peninsula  between  the 
York  and  the  James  is 
only  eight  miles  wide. 
The  southern  bank  of 
York  Eiver  is  high  ;  and 
on  the  oj^posite  shore,  on 
a  tongue  of  land  pro- 
jecting far  into  the  river 
and  narrowing  it  to  the 
space  of  one  mile,  stands 
Gloucester,  another  vil- 
lage, which  Cornwallis 
had  also  occupied  and  fortified.  The  com- 
munication between  these  two  posts,  and  that 
passage  of  the  river  which  was  deep  enough 
to  admit  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  was 
commanded  by  batteries  which  his  lordship  had 
erected,  and  by  a  squadron  of  British  ships, 
unfortunately  very  small,  which  lay  under  his 
guns.  The  main  body  of  his  army  was  encamped 
on  the  open  grounds  round  about  Yorktown, 
within  a  range  of  outer  redoubts  and  field-works, 
calculated  to  command  the  peninsula  and  impede 
the  advance  of  the  assailants,  but  both  too  weak 
and  too  extensive  to  be  defended  by  such  an 
army :  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  held  the 
post  at  Gloucester  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  water,  with  a  detachment  of  600  or  700  men. 
It  was  on  the  28th  of  September,  that  the  com- 
bined army  of  French  and  Americans  a]>peared  in 
sight,  having  marched  from  Williamsburg  that 
morning.  In  the  evening  an  express  arrived  with 
despatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York, 


'  Tliis  view  is  from  the  site  of  the  redoubt,  looking  north-west 
up  the  York  River.  The  first  headland  on  the  right  is  Glouces- 
ter Point,  and  upon  the  high  bank  ou  the  left  is  situated  the 
village  of  Yorktown. 
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bearing  date  tlie  24tli  of  September,  and  inform- 
ing Cornwallis  that,  at  a  council  of  war  held  that 
day,  it  had  been  agreed  that  upwards  of  5000 
troops  should  be  embarked  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  that  every  exertion  should  be  made  both  by 
the  army  and  navy  to  relieve  his  lordship.     The 
despatch  further  stated  that  the  fleet,  consisting 
of  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  might  be  expected 
to  sail  by  the  5th  of  October ;  and  a  postscript 
was  added  to  state  that  Admiral  Digby  had  really 
arrived  a  few  hours  before.     But,  instead  of  six 
ships  of  the  line,  Digby  had  brought  only  three  ; 
so  that  the  inequality  of   force  remained  very 
great,  Graves  having  only  twenty-six  ships  to 
carry  to  the  Chesapeake  against  the  thirty-five 
ships  of  De  Grasse  and  De  Barras.      After  re- 
ceiving those  despatches,  Cornwallis,  under  cover 
of  night,  withdrew  his  anny  from  the  outer  woi'ks. 
On  the  next  day,  September  the  30th,  the  works 
he  had  evacuated  were  occuj^ied  by  strong  de- 
tachments from  the  combined  army;  and  2000 
men,  French  and  Americans,  the  former  under 
the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  the  latter  under  General 
Weedon,  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  Bri- 
tish at  Gloucester  Point.      As  De  Lauzun  ap- 
proached the  lines  there.  Colonel  Dundas  sallied 
and  made  a  brilliant  charge,  which  cost  the  duke 
a  good  number  of  men.    In  the  coui'se  of  the  same 
day  Yorktown  was  regularly  invested ;   and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  night  the  enemy  be- 
gan to  break  ground,  the  French  making  their 
approaches  on  the  right  of  it  and  the  Americans 
on  the  left.    Six  days  were  spent  in  landing  from 
De  Grasse's  ships  the  heavy  artillery,  military 
stores,  and  other  materials,  which  seem  all  to  have 
been  as  complete  as  if  Yorktown,  instead  of  a 
mere  post,  had  been  a  first-rate  fortress.     Thei*e 
was  no  want  of  any  kind  of  means^there  was  no 
longer  any  want  of  money,  for  Lieutenant-colonel 
Laurens  and   Thomas  Paine   had  induced   the 
French  court  to  grant  the  Americans  a  subsidy 
of  six  millions  of  livres,  and  also  to  guarantee  a 
loan  for  ten  millions  from  the  Dutch.     On  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  October,  the  French  and  Ame- 
ricans began  making  the  first  parallel  within  600 
yards  of  Cornwallis'  lines.     By  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th  their  well-garnished  batteries  were  com- 
pleted, and  an  incessant  cannonade  was  com- 
menced against  the  town,  accompanied  by  the 
fire  of  many  mortars  throwing  shells  in  showei-s. 
On  the  next  day,  the  10th  of  October,  still  more 
batteries  were  opened;   and  the  shells  and  the 
red-hot  balls  set  fire  to  the  Charon,  a  British  ship 
of  forty-four  guns — one  of  the  small  force  posted 
to    defend  the   passage  between  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester  Point — which  was  consumed,  together 
with  three  large  British  transports.    In  the  night 
of  the  11th  the  combined  army,  which,  exclusive 
of  the  seamen  from  the  French  fleet,  was  14,000 


strong,  commenced  their  second  pai'allel,  within 
300  yards  of  Cornwallis'  works.     It  took  them 
three  days  to  complete  this  second  parallel,  during 
which  time  they  .suffered  more  loss  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  siege.     But  the  situation  of 
Coi'nwallis  was  now  becoming    desperate:   his 
works  were  sinking  and  crumbling ;  nearly  all 
the  guns  on  his  left  were  silenced,  even  before 
the  second  parallel  was  finished.     To  retard  its 
completion  he  directed  a  sortie  of  350  men,  under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Abercromby, 
who  gallantly  led  this  column  against  two  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  that  seemed  in  the  greatest  for- 
wardness, and   that  were   guarded   by  veteran 
French  troops.     The  assault,  made  a  little  before 
daybreak  on  the  16th  of  October,  was  impetuous 
and  irresistible  ;  the  French,  after  losing  above 
100  in  killed  and  wounded,  were  driven  out  of 
both  batteries,  the  guns  were  spiked,  and  Aber- 
cromby retvu'ned  within  the  lines,  with  very  little 
loss.     But,  unluckily,  the  men  who  spiked  the 
guns  did  not,  in  their  hurry,  perform  the  work 
effectually  ;  the  cannons  were  soon  made  again 
fit  for  use ;   and  before   evening   the   batteries 
opened,  and  the  second  parallel  seemed  complete 
and  unassailable  by  any  further  sorties.     On  the 
next  day  Lord  Cornwallis  could  scai'cely  show^  a 
mounted  gun  on  the  side  of  attack  ;  and  his  shells 
were  nearly  expended.     As  a  completion  to  his 
calamities,  sickness  had  broken  out  in  his  camp, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  men,  besides 
the  wounded,  were  laid  up  in  the  hospitals.     No- 
thing was  seen  or  heard  of  the  fleet  and  troops  from 
New  York,  which  he  had  been  led  to  hope  would 
have  sailed  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Chesapeake  before  the 
15th.     But  the  brave  are  slow  to  despair.     He 
looked  across  the  York  River  and  to  tlie  wide- 
spreading  country  beyond  it ;  and  he  yet  indulged 
the  hope  that  he  might  save  at  least  part  of  his 
army  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  and  a  rapid  movement. 
The  French  blockading  force  on  the  Gloucester 
side,  now  commanded  by  De  Choisi,  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  front  of  the  works.    Cornwallis 
resolved  to  attack  them  before  break  of  day ;  and, 
after  cutting  to  pieces  or  dispersing  this  force,  to 
mount  his  infantry  on  the  horses  taken  from  the 
French,  who  had  a  considerable  cavalry  corps, 
and  on  other  horses  to  be  collected  on  the  road, 
and  then,  by  a  rapid  march,  to  gain  the  fords  of 
the  great  rivers,  and  force  his  way  through  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  to  New  York. 
This  plan,  of  course,  implied  the  sacrifice  of  artil- 
lery, stores,  and  baggage,  together  with  that  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  rear-guard  ; 
but  it  would  be  something  to  save  even  half  the 
men  and  escape  the  mortification  of  a  surrender. 
On  the  night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  light  infantry,  the  greater  part  of  the 
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Guards,  and  part  of  the  23d  regiment,  were  em- 
barked in  boats  and  transported  to  Gloucester 
Point,  without  being  discovered  either  by  the 
French  on  that  side,  or  by  the  Americans  and 
French  on  the  Yorktown  side.  But  they  were 
scarcely  landed  when  a  violent  storm  arose,  which 
prevented  the  boats  from  returning,  and  deranged 
the  whole  scheme.  At  break  of  day  the  enemy's 
batteries  were  opened  on  Yorktown,  and,  in 
the  divided  state  of  the  British  force,  there  were 
not  peoj^le  enough  to  man  the  lines.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  recalled  the  troops  whicli  had  been  em- 
barked in  the  boats,  and,  as  the  wind  moderated, 
they  got  back  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  with- 
out great  loss.  In  the  meanwhile  the  British 
works  were  knocked  to  pieces,  so  that  not  a  gun 
could  be  fired  from  them,  and  the  last  of  the  bombs 
and  shells  were  counted,  and  found  not  to  exceed 
100.  After  consulting  with  his  engineers  and 
other  officers,  who  were  all  of  opinion  that  the 
place  was  assailable  in  many  places,  and  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  stand  an  assault  with  a 
garrison  exhausted  by  incessant  fatigue,  and  re- 
duced by  sickness  even  more  than  by  the  heavy 
fire  of  the  French  and  Americans,  Cornwallis, 
about  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  17th,  beat  a  pai'ley, 
and  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  order  that  commissioners  might 
meet  in  the  rear  of  the  first  parallel  to  settle  terms 
for  the  surrender  of  the  posts  of  York  and  Glou- 
cester. 

On  the  18th,  Washington  dictated  the  terms  of 
capitulation.  By  those  articles  the  army,  artil- 
lery, money-chest,  and  stores  of  every  denomina- 
tion were  surrendered  to  General  Washington 
for  the  United  States ;  but  the  ships  and  seamen 
to  the  Count  de  Grasse,  for  his  most  Christian 
majesty  Louis  XVI.  On  the  day  previoiis  to 
the  surrender,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British 
garrisons  amounted  to  5950  ;  but  of  these  only 
4017  were  reported  fit  for  duty.  They  had  lost 
about  500  men  in  killed  and  wounded  dimng  the 
siege.  The  French  and  Americans  had  lost  about 
an  equal  number;  bi;t,  owing  to  the  constant 
arrival  of  recruits,  volunteers,  and  militiamen, 
they  had  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  neai-ly  18,000 
men  under  arms.' 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  em- 
barked 7000  men  of  his  best  troops  to  succour 
Cornwallis ;  but  owing  to  sundry  delays,  the 
causes  of  which  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained, the  fleet  did  not  leave  Sandy  Hook  until 
the  19th  of  October,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
capitulation  was  completed  at  Yorktown;  and 
it  was  the  24th  before  it  reached  the  Capes  of 
Virginia,  where  Clinton  received  some  vague  ac- 
counts which  led  him  to  suspect  the  sad  truth. 


■  Stedman;  Gordon;  Ramsay;  Marshall;  Letters  of  Washington 
and  La  Fayette. 


Admiral  Graves,  who  had  now  twenty  five  ships 
of  the  line,  two  fifty -gun  ships,  and  eight  frigates, 
to  oppose  to  De  Grasse's  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line 
and  nine  frigates,  did  not  venture  up  the  Chesa- 
peake, but  lay  off  the  mouth  imtil  the  29th,  when 
he  and  Clinton  agreed  to  return  to  New  York, 
it  having  been  fully  proved  to  them  tliat  they 
had  come  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  Corn- 
wallis.    Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
Count  de  Grasse,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Wash- 
ington, hastened  down  the  Chesapeake  and  then 
made  all  sail  for  the  West  Indies.     He  however 
left  the  French  troops  he  had  brought,  who  con- 
tinued in  Virginia  with  Rochambeau's  army  from 
Rhode  Island.       Greene's  reinforcement,   under 
the  command  of  General  St.  Clair,  were  marched 
ofi"  by  land,  with  orders  to  capture  Wilmington 
on  their  way.     In  that  direction  Lord  Rawdon 
had  continued  to  make  a  good  .stand,  though  the 
British  posts  were   assailed   simultaneously  by 
Greene's  army,  and  by  strong  bodies  of  militia 
and  volunteers  from  the  mountains.     After  gain- 
ing the  victory  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  Lord  Rawdon 
saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
Camden  and  concentrating  all  the  forces  in  South 
Carolina,  except  the  garrison  of  Charleston,  within 
a  narrow  compass.     Fort  Watson,  a  post  on  the 
Santee  River,  with  a  small  garrison  without  any 
artillery,  was  compelled  to  capitulate  on  the  23d 
of  April.      But,  after  an  extraordinary  march, 
500  men  succeeded  in  joining  Rawdon,  who  then 
went  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  who  was  encamped 
behind  Twenty-five-mile  Creek.      Greene  was 
warned  of  his  approach,  and  ret)'eated  to  a  greater 
distance  and  to  a  much  stronger  position,  where 
Rawdon  could  not  attack  him.    About  the  middle 
of  May  his  lordship  stationed  himself  at  Monk's 
Corner,  considerably  nearer  to  Charleston  than 
was  his  old  post  at  Camden  ;  for  the  garrison  of 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina  was  numerically 
weak,  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  wei-e  again  taking  up  arms  against 
the  British,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cover  and 
protect  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  alone 
forage  and  supplies  could  be  drawn.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  retreat  several  small  forts  on  the 
rivers  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Lee,  Sumter,  and 
Marion.     Extending  his  operations,  Greene  de- 
tached a  considerable  part  of  his  army  to  lay  siege 
to  Augusta,  in  Upper  Georgia,  and  marched  him- 
self to  reduce  Ninety-six. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  three  regiments  from 
Ireland  enabled  Rawdon  to  strengthen  the  garri- 
son of  Charleston  and  his  own  little  army ;  and 
he  was  soon  coming  on,  with  all  the  expedition 
that  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather  would  per- 
mit, with  about  1800  foot  and  150  horse.  General 
Greene  determined  not  to  wait  his  arrival,  unless 
he  could  carry  Ninety-six  by  assault  previously. 
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Abandoning  therefore  the  scheme  of  reguLir  ap- 
proaches, he,  on  the  morning  of  tlie  18th  of  June, 
began  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  at  noon  sent  out 
two  parties  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  ditch  and 
storm  the  works.  But  both  these  parties  were 
repulsed  with  dreadful  loss,  the  besieged  sallying 
forth  and  bayoneting  them  in  the  ditch.  After 
this  failure  Greene,  who  had  already  sent  off  his 
baefffage,  and  who  knew  that  Lord  Rawdon  must 
be  near,  abandoned  the  siege  and  retreated  with 
great  expedition  towards  the  river  Saluda.  He 
had  lost  more  than  150  men,  besides  militia,  in 
his  fruitless  attempt  upon  Ninety-six,  where  the 
garrison  had  twenty-seven  killed  and  fifty-eight 
wounded.  Rawdon  arrived  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  21st  of  June,  and  finding  Greene  gone,  he 
resolved  to  pursue  him  in  spite  of  the  scorching 
heat,  and  the  fatigue  he  had  already  gone  through 
in  his  rapid  advance  to  Ninety-six ;  and  that 
same  evening  the  trumpet  sounded  boot  and 
saddle,  and  the  small  cavalry  corps  set  off  and 
was  closely  followed  by  the  infantry.  His  lord- 
ship conducted  them  as  far  as  the  river  Ennora, 
but  he  could  not  overtake  any  part  of  Greene's 
army.  He  then  returned  to  Ninety -six  and 
oi'dered  the  evacuation  of  that  post,  as  being  too 
remote  to  be  supported.  Dorchester  was  aban- 
doned before  their  approach ;  but  Monk's  Corner, 
which  Lord  Rawdon  intended  to  maintain  as  a 
part  of  his  new  line  of  posts,  was  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Colonel  Coates,  and  Lee  was  there  foiled 
and  defeated.  In  that  sultry  climate,  wai*,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  suspended  by  summer  heat,  as  in 
other  climates  by  winter  cold.  It  was  now  the 
middle  of  July,  and  neither  army  could  any  longer 
support  active  operations.  Moreover,  Lord  Raw- 
don's  own  health  seemed  seriously  affected  ;  and 
in  this  interval  of  inactivity  he  av^ailed  himself 
of  a  permission  obtained  some  time  before  to  em- 
bark for  Europe.  At  his  departure  the  command 
of  the  small  army  in  the  field  fell  to  Colonel 
Stuart,  who  had  only  i-ecently  arrived  in  the 
country  with  the  3d  regiment,  called  the  Buffs. 
During  the  rest  of  the  month  of  July,  and  the 
whole  of  the  scorching  month  of  August,  nothing 
was  done  or  attempted  by  the  regular  army ;  but 
there  was  no  cessation  to  the  fierce  hostilities 
cai'ried  on  between  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
waging  war  in  its  most  savage  forms,  and  really 
making  it  a  war  of  extermination.  "  The  whole 
country,"  said  General  Greene,  "  is  one  continued 
scene  of  blood  and  slaughter." 

At  this  moment  the  British  authorities  of 
Charleston  resolved  to  proceed  against  one  Colonel 
Hayne,  who,  after  subscribing  a  declaration  of 
allegiance,  and  accepting  British  protection,  had 
taken  up  arms  as  soon  as  there  was  a  chance  of 
so  doing  with  success,  had  penetrated  within  seven 
miles  of  Charleston,  and  had  captui^ed  one  Wil- 


liamson, a  colonel  of  loyal  militia.  This  Hayne 
had  been  overtaken  by  some  British  cavalry,  with 
Williamson  as  his  prisoner  and  with  arms  in  his 
hands,  and  he  Lad  been  carried  into  Charleston 
and  consigned  to  the  provost-marshal  for  having 
resumed  his  arms  after  accepting  British  2:)rotec- 
tion.  The  court  of  inquiry  maintained  that, 
having  been  taken  in  arms,  he  was  liable  to  be 
hanged  instanter,  without  any  other  form  of  trial 
than  what  was  necessary  to  identify  his  person, 
and  all  the  mercy  that  could  be  obtained  was  a 
respite  for  forty-eight  hours.  Hayne  then  peti- 
tioned to  be  shot  as  a  soldier,  instead  of  being 
hanged  ;  but  it  wms  determined  to  refuse  to  him 
the  last  j^rayer  which  had  not  been  granted  to 
the  unfortunate  Andre.  On  the  4th  of  August 
he  was  led  forth  to  the  gallows  with  his  arms 
pinioned  behind  him.  Lord  Rawdon,  whose 
whole  character  and  disposition  was  generous, 
humane,  and  chivalrous,  was  held  up  to  execra- 
tion, not  merely  by  the  republicans  in  America, 
but  also  by  the  leaders  of  the  opjoosition  in  Eng- 
land, for  having  permitted  the  hanging  of  Haj'ne; 
but  his  lordship,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel 
Lee,  upon  the  publication  of  that  American  offi- 
cer's book,'  exonerated  himself  by  showing  that 
he  was  at  the  moment  about  to  sail  for  Europe  ; 
that  Lieutenant-colonel  Balfour  commanded  at  the 
time  in  Charleston;  and  that  he  (Lord  Rawdon) 
had  really  been  desirous  of  saving  Hayne's  life.' 
During  the  intense  heats  nothing  took  place 
but  a  few  skirmishes  between  the  cavalry  who 
met  by  accident  in  their  foraging  excui'sions. 
The  two  armies  wei-e  within  sixteen  miles  of  each 
other ;  for  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart  had  again 
advanced  the  British  to  the  Congaree,  and  had 
encamped  them  near  the  point  where  that  river 
joins  the  Wateree.  As  the  cooler  season  ap- 
proached, Greene  prepared  to  recommence  active 
operations ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  September 
he  broke  u])  his  camp  on  the  high  hills  of  Santee, 
crossed  the  Wateree  near  Camden,  and  marched 
towards  I'riday's  Ferry.  On  his  advance  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Stuart  retired  to  Eutaw,  about 
forty  miles  from  the  Congaree,  to  meet  a  convoy 
of  provisions  and  some  slight  reinforcements  that 
were  on  the  road  from  Charleston.  Greene  fol- 
lowed the  British  towards  Eutaw,  but  by  very 
slow  marches,  in  order  to  give  time  to  Marion, 
who  was  returning  fi-om  one  of  his  flying  exjDedi- 
tions,  to  rejoin  him.  Marion  came  up  on  the  7th 
of  September,  when  Greene  was  only  seven  miles 
from  Stuart.  It  was  instantly  determined  to  risk 
a  battle ;  and  at  four  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  Greene  began  to  march  with  his  whole 
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force  ui^on  the  British  positions  at  Eutaw.  The 
advance  of  the  Americans  was  unexpected  and 
very  rapid  ;  and  their  approach  was  concealed 
by  the  hilly  and  thickly  wooded  nature  of  the 
country.  Nearly  one-third  of  Colonel  Stuart's 
force  had  been  sent  out,  without  their  arms,  to 
search  for  roots  and  vegetables ;  they  were  sur- 
prised, and  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners  almost 
to  a  man.  This  disaster  was  followed  by  some 
others,  and  at  one  moment  victory  seemed  to  de- 
clare for  Greene.  But  after  a  tremendous  struggle, 
Colonel  Stuart  drove  the  Americans  from  the 
field  with  great  loss,  and  Greene  retreated  to  a 
strong  position  seven  miles  off.  The  battle  of 
Eutaw  was  our  farewell  greeting  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, for  no  other  considerable  contest  took  place 
during  this  war.  It  jDi'oved  at  least  that  the  spirit 
of  oiu'  troops  was  as  high  and  as  good  as  ever ; 
and  in  this  light  only  was  it  of  any  importance. 

Farther  to  the  south,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  the  Spaniards,  after 
suffering  some  tremendous  losses,  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  British  dominion  ;  and  Florida, 
which,  next  to  Canada,  was  the  principal  acquisi- 
tion luade  during  the  last  war  by  the  British, 
remained  to  the  Spaniards — an  uneasy  possession, 
which  was  speedily  coveted,  and  eventually  se- 
cured by  the  United  States.  Such  were  the  main 
events  of  the  year  on  the  Amei'ican  continent, 
whence  we  proceed  to  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Early  in  the  year,  Admiral  Rodney,  with  a 
laud  force  commanded  by  General  Vaughan, 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  French 
the  year  before.  This  was  not  attended  with 
success ;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  they 
cajitured  the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius, 
which,  though  small,  and  by  nature  unfertile, 
Avas  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  commercial 
importance,  being  a  free  port  and  general  depot 
of  West  Indian  and  American  produce,  the  pro- 
perty of  different  nations,  neutrals  as  well  as 
belligerents.  The  value  of  the  capture  was 
immense ;  the  goods  and  merchandise  of  all  de- 
scriptions were  estimated  at  more  than  £3,000,000 
sterling  ;  and  about  250  vessels,  many  of  them 
with  rich  cargoes  on  board,  were  taken  in  the 
port.  Moreover,  two  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate,  which  Rodney  detached  in  i^ursuit  of  a 
fleet  of  thirty  Dutch  West  Indiamen  that  had 
just  left  the  island  for  Europe  under  convoy  of 
one  shij)  of  the  line,  overtook  and  captured  every 
vessel  of  them.  General  Vaughan  kept  the 
Dutch  colours  flying  at  St.  Eustatius,  and  thus 
decoyed  into  the  harbour  a  considerable  number 
of  Dutch,  French,  and  American  vessels,  traders 
or  privateers,  who  were  all  taken  without  any 
trouble.     The  small  neighbouring  islands  of  St. 


Martin  and  Saba  wei'e  also  captured,  and  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  rivers  of  Demerara 
and  Essequibo,  in  Guiana,  after  losing  all  their 
shipping  and  most  of  their  property,  submitted 
to  the  governor  of  Barbadoes.  In  order  to  check 
Count  de  Grasse,  whose  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake 
had  been  attended  with  such  serious  conse- 
quences, Rodney  detached  Hood  and  Drake  from 
St.  Eustatius  with  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  ;  but 
this  force,  after  a  partial  action,  retreated  in  the 
night  fi'om  De  Grasse's  twenty  sail  of  the  line ; 
and,  while  the  count  pursued  his  course,  the 
Marquis  de  Bouille  suddenly  aiJjJeared  oft'  the 
island  of  St.  Lucia,  and  landed  some  troops.  In 
this  attempt  the  marquis  failed ;  but  he  was 
fully  successful  in  an  expedition  against  Tobago, 
which,  though  bravely  and  ably  defended  by 
Governor  Ferguson,  capitulated  in  the  month  of 
July. 

In  another  direction  the  Dutch  suffered  some- 
what severely,  though  far  less  than  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  British  cabinet,  who  already 
aimed  at  dispossessing  them  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  of  all  their  factories  in  the  East  Indies. 

In  Europe  the  Spaniards  not  only  continued — 
at  times  with  a  glimmering  of  success  —  their 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  but  also  undertook  the  re- 
duction of  the  island  of  Minorca.  The  court  of 
Versailles,  though  not  with  very  good  will,  con- 
sented to  co-operate,  and  the  Duke  of  Crillon,  a 
Frenchman,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  which  was  prepared 
with  great  skill  and  caution,  in  order  to  take  the 
British  garrison  by  surprise.  On  the  22d  of 
July  the  grand  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
sailed  out  of  Cadiz  Bay ;  and,  while  the  mass  of 
this  Great  force  stretched  out  into  the  ocean  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  descent  upon 
England,  two  ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates, 
and  a  swarm  of  transjjorts  with  8000  land  troo}3S 
on  board,  and  with  stores  and  ordnance,  hurried 
through  the  straits  and  appeared  unexpectedly 
on  the  coast  of  Minorca.  On  the  19th  of  August 
the  troops,  favoured  and  openly  assisted  by  the 
islanders  and  unopposed  by  the  British,  efiiected 
their  landing,  occupied  all  the  posts  round  Port 
Mahon,  and  compelled  General  Murray,  with 
his  weak  garrison  of  two  British  and  two  Hano- 
verian regiments,  to  retire  into  Fort  St.  Philip, 
the  principal  defence  of  Minorca.  The  Duke  of 
Crillon,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the 
court  of  Madrid,  impudently  offered  General 
Murray  a  bribe  of  £100,000  sterling,  and  rank 
and  employment  in  the  French  or  Spanish  ser- 
vice, if  he  would  surrender  the  fort  and  save 
him  the  loss,  labour,  and  delay  of  a  siege  or 
blockade.  The  high-minded  Scotsman  indig- 
nantly replied,  "When  your  brave  ancestor  was 
desired  by  his  sovereign  to  assassinate  the  Duke 
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of  Guise,  he  returned  the  answer  which  you 
should  have  done  when  the  King  of  Spain  charged 
you  to  assassinate  the  character  of  a  man  whose 
birth  is  as  illustrious  as  your  own  or  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  I  can  have  uo  other  communi- 
cation with  you  but  in  arms.  If  you  have  any 
humanity,  pray  send  clothing  to  your  unfortunate 
prisoners  in  my  possession  ;  leave  it  at  a  distance, 
to  be  taken  up  for  them ;  because  I  will  admit  of 
uo  contact  for  the  future,  but  such  as  is  hostile 
iu  the  most  inveterate  deOTee."  Crillon  soon 
found  that  his  men  and  materials  were  insufficient 
for  the  reduction  of  Fort  St.  Philip ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn  he  was  reinforced  by  4000 
French  troops  despatched  from  Toulon,  with 
good  artillery  and  engineer  officers,  more  ord- 
nance, and  other  requisites  for  the  siege.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  great  accession  to  the 
strength  of  the  besiegei's,  General  Murray  held 
out  most  manfully  ;  and  the  year  ended  without 
seeing  the  Sjianish  flag  hoisted  on  Fort  St.  Philip.' 
In  the  meanwhile  the  grand  combined  fleets 
which  had  come  out  of  Cadiz  Bay,  and  which 
consisted  of  thirty  Simuish  shii^s  of  the  line, 
commanded  by  Cordova  and  Gaston,  and  nineteen 
French  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by  De 
Guichen,  De  Beausset,  and  De  la  Motte  Piquet, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  both  French  and  Sjjauish,  had  continued 
their  course  to  the  English  coast,  and  occupied 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel.  Admiral  Darby  had 
sailed  from  Spithead  on  a  cruise  to  the  westward 
with  the  Channel  fleet  about  a  month  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  ;  but,  on 
the  26th  of  August,  he  returned  and  got  safely 
into  Torbay,  while  the  enemy  were  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  picking  up  javizes  and  capturing  a 
number  of  the  English  ships  that  were  bringing 
home  part  of  the  money  and  property  seized  at 
St.  Eustatius.  Darby  had  only  twenty-three 
sail  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  six  fire-ships, 
yet  the  French  and  Spaniards  would  not  venture 
to  attack  him  in  the  bay.  De  la  Motte  Piquet, 
with  six  sail  of  the  line,  returned  to  Brest  with 
the  prizes  which  had  been  made  in  the  Channel ; 
sickness  and  dissension  again  broke  out  in  the 
rest  of  the  ships  of  the  combined  fleets ;  and  they 
all  returned  to  port  in  a  short  time  without  per- 
forming any  deed  wortliy  of  notice.  But  there 
had  been  harder  fighting  between  the  English 
and  Dutch,  who  had  never  met  at  sea  without 
a  stern  contest.  On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  August, 
Eear-admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  fell  in  with  Ad- 
miral Zouttman,  with  a  convoy  of  Dutch  traders, 
off  the  Dogger  Bank.  This  action,  though  upon 
a  small  scale,  was  conducted  and  fought  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  recall  afresh  to  the  memory  those 


dreadful  sea-fights  between  England  and  Hol- 
land which  had  been  witnessed  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Not  a  single  gun  was  fired  on  either  side 
until  within  half  musket-shot.  The  Furtitude, 
Sir  Hyde  Parker's  shij),  being  then  abreast  of 
the  Be  Rai/ter,  Admiral  Zouttraan's  ship,  the 
action  began  with  a  deadly  steadiness,  which  was 
never  relaxed  dui-ing  three  hours  and  forty 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  two  fleets 
fell  asunder  in  a  most  shattered  condition,  and  lay- 
to  for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  refit.  They 
were  close  to  each  other,  and  Parker  expected  a 
renewal  of  the  action  ;  but,  as  soon  as  -his  ships 
were  made  manageable,  Zouttman  wore  round, 
and  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry  bore  away  for 
the  Texel.  Parker  could  not  pursue  him  with 
any  hope  of  success  ;  but  the  next  day  his  fri- 
gates discovered  the  Hollandia,  a  sixty-eight  gnu 
ship,  which  had  been  ruined  iu  the  battle,  sunk 
in  twenty-two  fathoms  water,  with  her  top-gallant 
masts  above  the  surface,  and  her  pendant  still 
flying  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were  with  diffi- 
culty kept  above  water  till  they  reached  the 
nearest  port.  In  this  dreadful  action  the  English 
had  111  killed,  and  318  wounded  ;  the  Dutch  116 
killed,  and  382  wounded  ;  and  it  is  said  that  most 
of  the  crew  of  the  Hollandia  sank  with  her  when 
she  went  down. 

Having  failed  in  some  overtures  of  negotiation 
with  Spain,  Lord  North's  cabinet  endeavoured 
to  purchase  the  friendshij3  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.,  by  offering  to  open  to  him  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  to  secure  to  him  other  advan- 
tages, commercial  and  political.  But  Joseph, 
who  had  paid  another  visit  to  Paris,  conceived 
different  notions  as  to  the  strength  of  Fi-ance,  or 
the  weakness  of  England :  he  consented  to  enter 
into  several  views  and  projects  of  the  French 
cabinet,  and,  foi-gettiug  his  former  answer  to 
those  who  urged  him  to  acknowledge  the  republic 
of  the  United  States — "  I  am  a  roi/alist  by  pro- 
fession"— he  began  to  testify  a  desire  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Americans  ;  and,  after  some  sub- 
terfuges and  affected  concealments,  he  openly 
declared  his  accession  to  the  armed  neutrality. 
After  this  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his 
mediation,  which  he  continued  to  offer  even 
while  binding  himself  to  the  most  active  enemies 
of  Great  Britain. 

Thus  negotiation  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  min- 
istry falling  to  pieces,  when  parliament  reassem- 
bled on  the  27th  of  November.-  The  speech  from 
the  throne,  however,  was  in  the  same  determined 
language  as  at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  The 
opposition  vehemently  opposed  the  address ;  and 


'  Coxe:  Florida  Blauca's  Representation,  as  quoted  by  Coxe; 
Attn.  Register. 


-  The  official  intelligence  of  Lord  Comwallis'  siirrender  had 
reached  the  cabinet  on  Smiday,  the  ^otli,  at  noon.  It  is  said 
that  Lord  North's  firmness  gave  way  for  a  short  time  under  the 
awfid  disaster. 
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Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  horror  and  astonishment 
at  the  audacity  of  ministers  in  atteraj^ting  to  pro- 
long a  Avar  which  they  had  all  along  grossly  mis- 
managed. Lord  North  urged  in  reply  that  the 
American  war  was  prosecuted  not  to  aggi'audize 
the  crown,  not  to  make  the  subjects  slaves,  but 
to  preserve  entire  our  empire  and  our  venerable 
constitution ;  and  he  again  told  the  house  that 
the  American  quarrel  had  been  begun,  not  by  the 
king,  but  by  the  parliament ;  not  under  the  pi-e- 
sent  ministry,  but  under  the  administration  of 
his  adversaries.  "A  melancholy  disaster,"  said 
he,  "  has  indeed  occurred  in  Virginia ;  but  are 
we  therefore  to  lie  down  and  die  ?  No,  it  ought 
rather  to  impel,  to  urge,  to  animate  ;  for  by  bold 
and  united  exertions  everything  may  be  saved ; 
by  dejection  and  despair  everything  must  be  lost." 
On  the  30th  of  November,  in  the  debate  on  the 
army  estimates,  the  opposition  had  adopted  the 
bold  measure  not  resorted  to  since  the  revolution 
of  1689,  of  moving  that  no  supplies  whatsoever 
should  be  granted  until  the  ministry  had  given 
the  people  some  proof  of  their  repentance  and 
amendment — Avhich  meant  some  pledge  that  the 
American  war  should  go  no  further.  In  this 
extreme  measure  they  had  been  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  considerably  more  than  two  to  one. 
But,  on  the  12th  of  December,  Sir  James  Low- 
ther,  in  an  uncommonly  crowded  house,  moved 
two  resolutions  : — 1.  To  declare  that  the  war  car- 
ried on  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  North 
America  had  been  ineffectual  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  imdertaken.  2.  That  it  was 
the  ojiinion  of  the  house  that  all  further  attempts 
to  reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience  by  force 
would  be  ineffectual  and  injurioiis  to  the  true 
interests  of  this  country.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
ministerial  members  spoke  or  voted  with  the 
opposition  on  this  occasion.  Lord  North  declared 
that  it  would  neither  be  wise  nor  right  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  America  on  a  continental  plan; 
that  is,  hy  sending  fresh  armies  to  march  through 
the  colonies.  But  he  urged  that  the  posts  we  held 
in  America  must  be  defended ;  that  the  British 
trade  must  be  protected  against  American  priva- 
teers ;  that  to  adopt  Sir  James  Lowther's  resolu- 
tions would  be  to  advertise  all  our  enemies  of 
our  weakness,  and  to  encourage  the  Americans 
beyond  measure ;  and  his  lordship  moved  the 
order  of  the  day,  to  get  rid  of  the  motion  alto- 
gether. Lord  George  Germaine,  who,  next  to 
the  king,  had  been  the  main  manager  of  the  war 
with  the  colonies,  declared  that  if  the  house 
adojjted  a  motion  which  went  to  give  up  our 
sovereignty  in  America,  he  would  instantly  retire 
from  office,  as  he  could  not  but  consider  the  inde- 
jiendence  of  America  as  another  word  for  the 
ruin  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  was  this  opinion 
confined  to  the  stanch  Tories  and  personal  friends 
Vol.  hi. 
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of  the  king:  even  now  it  was  held  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Shelburne  section  of  the  Whig  op- 
position ;  and  Dunning,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Shelburne  party,  though  approving  of  Sir  James 
Lowther's  motion,  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  the  man  who  should  dare  propose  the  recog- 
nition of  American  independence  would  be  guilty 
of  a  crime  little  short  of  high  treason !  Nor  did 
even  the  Rockingham  party  consider  that  recogni- 
tion otherwise  than  as  a  terrible  though  unavoid- 
able calamity — a  sui-e  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
might,  wealth,  and  glory  of  their  country  !  At 
a  very  late  hour  Lord  North's  motion  for  the 
order  of  the  day  was  carried,  but  by  a  majority 
of  only  forty-one,  the  numbei's  being  220  to  179.' 
During  the  Christmas  recess  bad 
news  came  flowing  in  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  and  soon  after  the  re -assembling  of  parlia- 
ment, intelligeni  e  was  received  of  the  entire  loss 
of  Minorca.  After  cutting  off  all  supplies  from 
Fort  St.  Philip,  the  French  and  Spanish  com- 
manders, impatient  at  the  long  resistance  made 
by  General  Muiray,  began  to  assail  the  works 
with  numerous  batteries.  Several  spirited  sorties 
were  attempted  by  the  garrison,  and  one  of  them 
was  so  successful  that  Crillon's  head-quarters  were 
penetrated,  and  for  a  short  time  kept  by  the 
British.  But  their  numbers  were  insufficient ; 
and  for  want  of  vegetables,  that  dreadful  disease, 
the  scurvy,  added  its  horrors  to  those  of  dysentery 
and  putrid  fevers,  until  the  gai'rison  was  reduced 
so  greatly  that  it  could  no  longer  furnish  the 
ordinary  guards.  On  the  dawn  of  the  6th  of 
January,  the  birthday  of  the  dauphin  (the  un- 
fortunate child  of  a  hapless  father),  the  Duke  of 
Crillon  had  opened  a  tremendous  fii^e  on  the 
works  from  150  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Yet 
General  Murray  held  out  till  the  5th  of  Februaiy, 
when  he  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms. 

To  this  discouraging  circumstance  were  added 
rumours  of  the  gn-eatly  increased  danger  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  certain  intelligence  that  St.  Eustatius 
had  been  taken  from  the  English,  not  by  its  old 
masters  the  Dutch,  but  by  the  French.  Even 
before  all  these  things  were  known,  great  popular 
meetings  had  been  held  in  London  and  West- 
minster, in  Surrey  and  in  other  towns  and  coun- 
ties, to  deprecate  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
to  draw  up  petitions  and  remonstrances.  The 
West  India  planters  resident  in  London  drew  up 
a  particularly  strong  petition,  representing  their 
total  ruin  as  inevitable  if  an  end  were  not  speedily 
put  to  hostilities. 

The  king  at  last  reluctantly  consented  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  Lord  George  Germaine.  Un- 
deterred by  his  great  unpopularity,  and  by  the 
stigma  of  the  court-martial  in  his  gi-andfather's 
time,  his  majesty,  who  was  well  pleased  with  his 

'  Annual  Rrfiiski: 
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services,  or,  at  the  least,  with  his  conimunity  of 
sentiuieut  ou  the  grand  question  of  American 
independence,  determined  to  gratify  Lord  George 
with  the  peerage  ;  and  Lord  George  was  created 
Viscount  Sackville.  Lord  North's  speeches  now 
hecame  shoi'ter  and  more  hmguid ;  but,  down  to 
the  very  last  moment,  he  retained  his  most  envi- 
able good-humour  and  exercised  his  ready  wit. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  Fox  renewed  his 
attack  upon  Lord  Sandwich.  He  extended  his 
censure  to  the  whole  board  of  admiralty,  and  was 
warmly  seconded  by  William  Pitt.  lie  was  again 
outvoted,  but  this  time  by  a  majority  of  only 
nineteen.  At  the  very  next  sitting,  on  the  22d 
of  February,  General  Conway  moved  an  address 
to  implore  his  majest}''  "  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
his  commons,  that  the  war  in  America  might  no 
longer  be  pursued  for  the  impracticable  purpose 
of  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to 
obedience  by  force;  and  to  express  their  hopes 
that  his  majesty's  desire  to  restore  the  public 
tranquillity  might  be  forwarded  and  made  effec- 
tual by  a  happy  reconciliation  with  the  revolted 
colonies."  Upon  a  division  at  two  hours  after 
midnight,  ministers  had  still  a  majority ;  but  this 
time  it  was  a  majority  of  only  one,  the  votes  being 
194  to  193.  This  night's  debate  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  terminated  the  American  war.  On  the 
27th  of  February,  General  Con  way  moved — "That 
the  fnrther  prosecution  of  offensive  hostilities 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies 
to  obedience  by  force  would  weaken  the  efforts 
of  Great  Britain  against  her  European  enemies, 
increase  the  mutual  enmity  so  fatal  both  to  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and,  by  preventing  a  happy 
reconciliation  with  that  country,  frusti-ate  the 
desire  expressed  by  his  majesty  of  restoring  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  tranquillitj'."  Upon  this 
occasion  Lord  North  could  scarcely  obtain  a  hear- 
ing from  the  impatient  and  triumphant  opposi- 
tion, who  had  ascertained  their  strength  and  felt 
confident  of  a  majority.  The  attorney-general 
observed  that  there  were  many  obstacles  to  be 
removed  before  any  government  could  ti'eat  of  a 
peace  with  America ;  that  several  acts  of  parlia- 
ment in  existence  must  prove  great  bars  to  such 
an  attempt ;  and  he  recommended  as  the  first 
necessary  step  a  truce  between  the  two  countries. 
He  further  declai-ed  his  intention  of  bringing  in 
a  bill  for  this  purpose ;  and  he  moved  that  the 
pi-esent  debate  should  be  adjourned  until  the  13th 
of  March.  Upon  this  proposition,  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  house  divided,  when 
ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nineteen, 
the  numbers  being  234  against  215.  The  original 
(piestion,  and  an  address  to  the  king  founded 
upon  the  resolution,  were  then  carried  without  a 
division ;  and  it  Avas  ordered  that  the  address 
should  be  presented  by  the  whole  house.    On  the 


Monday  following.  General  Conway  rose  again, 
and  moved  a  resolution — "  That  the  house  would 
consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the  country 
all  those  who  should  advise,  or  by  any  means 
attempt  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war 
on  the  continent  of  North  America."  Neither 
Lord  North  nor  any  other  member  of  the  shat- 
tered administration  offered  any  great  resistance, 
and  the  resolution  was  allowed  to  be  carried 
without  a  division.  Ou  the  very  next  day,  the 
5th  of  March,  the  attorney  general  introduced 
his  plan  of  a  truce  with  America.  Fox — who,  in 
common  with  the  whole  opposition,  whether  Sliel- 
burnites  or  Eockinghamites — was  astonished  and 
exasperated  at  North's  still  remaining  on  the 
treasury  bench,  declared  that  the  scheme  was  a 
farce ;  that  ministers  had  no  wish  for  peace  ;  and 
that  nothing  but  force  and  punishment  would 
ever  make  them  renounce  their  old  jiolicy.  He 
asserted  1  hat  there  were  j^ersons  in  Europe '  fully 
authorized  by  congi-ess  to  conclude  a  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  but  that  those 
persons  would  not  treat  or  negotiate  with  the 
present  administration.  Lord  North  told  Fox 
that  he  would  not  quit  office  to  gratify  his  impa- 
tience; that  he  remained  to  prevent  confusion, 
and  the  introduction  of  mischievous,  imconstitu- 
tional  princijiles ;  and  that  he  would  not  resign 
until  it  pleased  the  king  to  order  him,  or  until 
the  house  cleai-ly  proved  that  he  must  retire. 
Fox  said  that  the  house  had  already  given  sufli- 
cient  ])roof .  The  attorney-general's  motion  was, 
however,  agreed  to  without  a  division.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  ministerial  majority  had  ap- 
parently lost  little  of  its  strength.  On  the  8th 
of  March,  North  found  a  small  majority  even  in 
the  commons. 

The  interval  between  the  8th  and  the  15th  of 
March  is  su])posed  to  have  been  employed  in 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  divide  the  two 
great  iiai'ties  in  opposition,  and  to  form  a  coali- 
tion with  one,  or  a  section  of  one  of  them.  But, 
on  the  15th,  Sir  John  Eous  moved — "That  the 
house  could  no  longer  rejiose  confidence  in  the 
pi'esent  ministers."  Lord  North  now  let  fall  that 
his  only  anxiety  was  for  the  formation  of  a  pru- 
dent, wise,  and  united  administration ;  and  that 
he  would  gladly  see  a  coalition  of  parties  for  that 
end,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  a  cabinet  in 
which  he  should  have  no  place  himself.  Sir  John 
Eous's  motion  was  rejected,  though  only  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nine,  the  votes  being  236  to  227.  Some 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  who,  though  anxious 
for  peace,  preserved  a  lingering  affection  for  tlieir 
old  good-natured  chief,  were  completely  puzzled 
to  guess  what  would  follow  these  protracted 
sti'uggles  and  narrow  divisions.    The  capital  and 


'  He  meant  more  particularly  Franklin,  with  whom  several 
members  of  opix)sition  were  maintaining  a  correspondence. 
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the  country,  and  the  court  perhaps  more  than  all, 
were  excited  and  anxious.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
the  minister  had  a  long  and  private  interview 
with  the  king  at  St.  James's  Palace,  whence  he 
drove  down  in  his  full  court-dress  and  with  his 
blue  ribbon  over  his  coat  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  five  o'clock ;  the  house  was 
crowded,  and  Lord  Surrey  was  only  waiting  the 
ai-rival  of  the  minister  to  make  a  motion  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  which  had  been  made  and  lost 
by  Sir  John  Rous  on  the  15th,  and  of  which  no- 
tice had  been  given  after  the  defeat  on  that  day. 
As  North  i^roceeded 
up  the  house  there 
was  an  incessant  cry 
of  "Order!  order!  — 
places."  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  trea- 
sury bench  he  rose 
and  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  chair ;  but 
Lord  Surrey  was  on 
his  legs,  and  insisted 
on  his  right  (conferred 
by  the  notice  of  mo- 
tion) to  speak  first. 
The  opposition,  not 
knowing  what  melo- 
dious notes  were  about 
to  flow  from  the  lips 
of  the  prime  minis- 
ter, cried  out  "Loi'd 
Surrey,  Lord  Surrey 
— no  adjournment ! " 
North's  friends  in- 
creased the  uproar  by 
contrary  cries,  anil 
great  disorder  and 
confusion  prevailed 
for  some  time,  in  spite 
of  every  efibrt  made 

by  the  speaker  to  enforce  silence.  As  soon  as 
some  order  was  restored,  it  was  moved — "That 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  be  now  heard;"  and,  as 
this  gave  North  a  right  to  speak  to  that  ques- 
tion, the  opposition  was  silent  while  he  spoke. 
He  calndy  told  the  house  that,  if  he  had  been 
suffered  to  proceed  before,  he  might  have  saved 
them  much  unnecessary  heat  and  disorder ;  that 
he  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  noble  loi'd,  but  that 
the  object  of  the  intended  motion  was  become  un- 
necessary :  and  he  could  now  assure  them,  with 
authority,  that  the  present  administration  was  no 
more;  that  his  majesty  had  come  to  a  full  deter- 
mination, and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
time  for  new  arrangements  that  he  was  going  to 
move  for  an  adjoui-nment.  At  first  the  opposi- 
tion seemed  to  hesitate  and  doubt :  but,  after  a 
little  delay,  it  was  agreed  that  Lord  Surrey's  mo- 


Charles  James  Fox. — From  a  pictvu-e  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 


tion,  which  they  had  counted  on  as  a  coup  de grace, 
should  be  dro]">ped,  and  that  the  house  should 
adjourn  for  five  days.  And  then,  with  a  smile 
and  a  hon  mot,  Lord  North  quitted  the  house,  in 
which  he  had  sat  for  twelve  years  as  the  supreme 
personage.  He  left  office  a  poorer  man  than  he 
came  into  it ;  and  as  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Guil- 
ford, was  still  living,  his  income  would  have  been 
insufficient  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
his  six  children,  and  for  the  sujiport  of  "his 
habitual,  though  unostentatious  hospitality,"  but 
for  the  office  of  lord-warden  of  the  Cinque-ports, 

in  which  the  king  had 
secured  liim.' 

On  the  day  after 
Lord  North's  resigna- 
tion the  king  desired 
the  attendance  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham.^ His  majesty 
was  desirous  that  two 
of  his  late  ministers, 
the  Chancellor  Tliur- 
low  and  Lord  Stor- 
mont,  should  be  con- 
tinued under  the  new 
administration.  Rock- 
ingham consented  as 
to  the  fii'st,  but  put  a 
decided  negative  upon 
liOrd  Stormont.  The 
king  could  do  nothing 
but  submit  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the 
marquis,  who,  on  his 
side,  was  obliged  to 
gratify  the  Shelburne 
party  as  much  as  his 
own.  He  himself  be- 
came premier  as  fir.st 
lord  of  the  treasury  ; 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox  were  appointed 
secretaries  of  state ;  Lord  Camden,  president  of 
the  council ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal ; 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  theexchequer; 
Admiral  Keppel,  who  was  also  created  a  viscount, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  General  Conway, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces;  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  and 
Dunning,  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Ashburton,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  the  distribution  of  places,  Burke, 
without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  got  the  pay-office, 
which,  with  its  then  prodigious  emoluments,  li;id 


1  See  some  very  interesting  communications  from  Lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsay,  the  youngest  and  oidy  surviving  daugliter  of  Lord 
North,  in  Lord  Brougham's  Statesmen  of  the  Tunes  of  Geonje  III. 

-  According  to  many  accounts  the  king  sent,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, not  for  Rockingham,  but  for  Shelburne,  and  offered  the 
latter  the  premiersljtx 
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been  held  by  Eigby  for  nearly  fourteen  years ; 
Colonel  Barre  was  gratified  by  Welbore  Ellis's 
sung  place  of  treasurer  to  the  navy;  Thomas 
Townshend  became  seci-etary-at-war  in  lieu  of 
Jenkinsou ;  and  Kenyon  was  made  attorney-gene- 
ral. The  Eavl  of  Carlisle  was  i-eplaced  as  Lord- 
lieutenaut  of  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  Portland ; 
and  General  Burgoyne,  in  virtue  of  his  parliamen- 
tary exertions  and  connections,  and  in  despite  of 
the  surrender  at  Saratoga,  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  troops  in  Ireland.  Sir 
William  Howe,  "svlio  had  so  mismanaged  the 
early  and  hopeful  stages  of  the  war  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  was  made  lieutenant-general 
of  the  ordnance ;  and  his  brother.  Lord  Howe, 
who  was  more  deserving  of  his  appointment,  got 
the  command  of  the  grand  Channel  fleet.  All 
the  chauges  that  it  was  then  usual  to  make  took 
place  in  the  royal  household.  Nearly  all  these 
changes  were  exceedingly  unpalatable  to  the  king. 
"William  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  and  abilities  were 
worth  a  high  price  to  any  administration,  and 
who  had  indisputably  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  Lord  North,  remained  without  post  or 
situation.  It  appears  that  he  was  offered  the 
place  of  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  that  he  re- 
jected it  with  disdain. 

There  were  also  strong  personal  jealousies  and 
dislikes  between  the  members  of  the  two  con- 
fedei-ating  parties :  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
who  knew  that  the  king,  of  the  two,  preferred 
Lord  Shelburne,  complained  even  before  tlie  ar- 
rangements were  completed ;  and  Fox,  and  still 
more  Burke,  who  ruled  Rockingham,  entertained 
feelings  of  absolute  aversion  towards  Shelburne, 
and  apparently  took  little  care  to  conceal  them. 
There  were  five  Rockinghamites  and  five  Shel- 
burnites ;  the  eleventh  member  of  the  cabinet, 
Lord-chancellor  Thuiiow,  being  the  king's  man, 
and  obnoxious  alike  to  both  parties.  Thurlow 
alone,  Avith  the  known  disposition  of  the  king, 
would  have  been  enough  to  destroy  the  harmony 
of  the  cabinet.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
Fox  consented  to  take  office  with  Thui'low.  Fox, 
moreover,  could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  king 
on  all  occasions  ti'eated  him  with  great  coldness  ; 
and  Burke,  no  doubt,  thought  that  he  had  reason 
to  complain  in  not  obtaining  the  rank  of  a  cabinet 
minister,  although,  in  fact,  by  the  great  influence 
he  exercised  over  Lord  Rockingham,  he  became 
a  sort  of  vice-premier. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  the  new  arrangements 
were  announced  to  the  house ;  and,  the  wi-its  hav- 
ing been  moved  for  new  elections  to  replace  such 
members  as  had  vacated  their  seats  by  accepting 
office,  the  house  adjourned  for  the  Easter  holi- 
days, without  proceeding  to  any  other  business.  It 
was  on  the  8th  of  April,  that  the  new  administra- 
tion began  to  tiy  their  strength  in  parliament. 


The  business  first  brought  before  them  related  to 
the  afi^airs  of  Ireland,  which  still  continued  in  a 
stormy  and  threatening  state.  The  measures 
adopted  by  ministers,  and  by  them  carried  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  little  opposition, 
and  without  a  single  division,  were  of  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  kind.  It  was  at  this  favourable 
juncture — on  the  3d  of  May — that  Wilkes  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1769,  and  all  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings founded  upon  it,  (xpunged  from  tlie  journals. 
He  made  the  motion  himself,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  George  Byng.  Fox  opposed  it  upon  the  ground 
that  the  house  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  ex- 
pelling such  representatives  as  they  thought  un- 
worthy of  a  seat.  For  this  conduct,  and  for  some 
slighting  expressions  uttered  elsewhere,  Wilkes 
never  forgave  Fox,  of  whom  he  continued  to  speak 
with  great  bitterness  till  his  dying  day.  A  few 
days  after  the  very  rotten  borough  of  Cricklade,in 
Wiltshire,  was  disfranchised,  though  not  without 
a  hard  struggle,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  fate  of  Cricklade  and  the  strong  petitions 
for  parliamentary  reform  got  up  by  the  livery  of 
London  and  the  county  associations,  which  still 
continued  their  exertions,  seemed  to  give  some 
encouragement  to  William  Pitt  in  moving,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  representation  in  j^arliament,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  house  their  obsei*vations  thereon.  Pitt 
did  not  adopt  the  prayer  of  the  petitions  for  doing 
away  with  the  septennial  act ;  but  he  demanded, 
as  something  vital  to  the  constitution  and  indis- 
pensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  country,  the 
sweeping  away  of  all  rotten  boroughs,  and  the 
establishing  an  equal  representation.  Fox  sup- 
ported the  motion,  and  so  did  Sheridan,  Sir 
George  Saville,  and  other  Whig  oratoi's ;  but  it 
was  very  apparent  that  the  AVhig  aristocracy 
now  in  power  were  as  anxious  to  quash  it  as  the 
Tories  themselves  could  have  been ;  and  either 
through  their  boundeu  allegiance  to  that  party, 
or  through  higher  motives  of  conviction,  Burke, 
Thomas  Townshend,  and  others,  were  not  merely 
lukewarm,  but  altogether  adverse  to  the  present 
scheme  of  reform.  The  question  was  met  by 
moving  the  order  of  the  day,  wliich  was  carried, 
though  oulj^  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  the  num- 
bers being  161  against  141. 

As  early  as  the  loth  of  April,  the  king,  as 
bound  by  his  engagement  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
sent  down  a  message  to  the  houses,  to  recom- 
mend Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform.  Burke 
called  this  the  best  of  messages  to  the  best  of 
people  from  the  best  of  kings.  In  the  beginning 
of  May,  Burke,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  take  the  scheme  into  consideration, 
I  was  directed  to  move  the  house  for  leave  to  bring 
I  i)i  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to  pay  off"  the  debt 
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on  his  civil  list,  to  prevent  the  like  in  future, 
and  to  legalize  the  retrenchments  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  graciously  proposed  to  make  in  his 
household.  The  bill  was  accordingly  produced, 
but  so  mutilated,  so  changed  from  the  form  it 
wore  when  presented  from  the  opposition  benches, 
that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  the  same. 
In  the  words  of  Prior,  his  biographer,  Burke  had 
"found  what  most  reformers  in  time  discover,  tliat 
it  is  easier  to  propose  public  correctives  when  out 
of  office  than  to  carry  them  into  effect  when  in." 
Instead  of  o£'200,000  a-year,  the  calculated  amount 
of  the  saving  he  recommended  in  1779,  the  whole 
of  the  saving  he  now  proposed  amounted  only  to 
£72,368 :  many  places  proscribed  before  were 
now  allowed  to  remain  as  necessary  or  exjoedient, 
or  decorous  to  the  state:  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  separate  jurisdiction 
of  "Wales  were  left  as  they  were ;  the  scheme  of 
supplying  the  royal  household  by  contract,  as 
barracks  and  hospitals  are  provided  for,  was 
dropped ;  the  ordnance  office  was  declared  to  be 
safe  for  the  present  iu  the  patriotism  and  economy 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  &c.  In  the  lords  the 
pillars  of  the  law  bent  their  weight  upon  the  bill 
as  if  to  crvish  it.  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, and  Chancellor  Thurlow  gave  it  a  de- 
cided opposition.  It  was  nevertheless  carried, 
and  received  the  royal  assent.'  Burke  showed 
his  own  disinterestedness  by  bringing  iu  a  bill 
immediately  after  for  regulating  the  office  of  pay- 
master to  the  forces,  which  he  then  held.  Up 
to  his  time  balances  amounting  occasionally  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  ,£1,000,000  sterling  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  iu  the  hand  of  the 
paymaster ;  and  not  only  was  the  interest  lost  to 
the  public,  but  the  money  itself  was  risked  and 
employed  by  the  paymaster  for  his  own  private 
benefit  in  stock-jobbing  and  other  speculations. 
It  was  this  charm  of  the  jjlace  which  had  kept 
Fox's  father,  the  first  Lord  Holland  of  the  name, 
so  long  in  it ;  and  whenever  a  man  had  a  turn 
for  money-making  it  was  the  best  of  all  places ! 
It  should  be  noted  that  few  men  ever  held  it  so 
poor  as  Burke,  who,  but  for  the  munificence  of 
the  Max-quis  of  Rockingham,  would  have  had  for 
years  a  hard  struggle  to  live.  The  bill  passed, 
not,  we  suspect,  without  a  sigh  from  some  who 
knew  by  how  frail  a  tenure  Burke  held  the  place, 
and  who  might  hope,  in  another  shifting  of  the 
■cards,  to  get  it  for  themselves  or  their  friends. 
He  also,  as  treasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  gave 
up  the  profits  upon  clothing  the  pensioners, 
amounting  to  some  £700  a-year. 

Shortly  before  he  became  foreign  secretary. 
Fox  had  more  than  once  insinuated  in  the  com- 

'  The  covirt  places,  &c.,  abolished  by  Bm-ke's  biU  were  about 
twelve  in  number.  Some  of  them  were  the  merest  sinecures, 
and  they  could  all  be  held  by  members  of  i^arliament. 


mons  that  he  possessed  the  means  of  detaching 
the  Dutch  fiom  the  French;  but  when  he  came 
to  try  his  powers,  his  overtures  were  received  by 
the  States-general  with  coldness,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt. But  a  more  mortifying  circumstance  still, 
and  one  which  Fox  had  time  to  know  before 
cpiittiug  office,  Avas  that  the  Americans,  whose 
moderation  and  magnanimity  he  had  so  often 
applauded  fi'om  the  opposition  benches,  met  his 
overtures  for  pacification  with  a  coldness  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  States-general.  The  pre- 
dictions of  Loid  North  were  fulfilled;  the  Whiffs 
had  made  the  enemies  of  England  bold  and  inso- 
lent, by  votes  in  parliament  that  she  could  and 
would  no  longf  r  fight  them.  Fox  found  himself 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  courting 
the  half-offered  mediation  of  the  Czarina  Cathe- 
rine and  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  literally  in- 
sulted England  while  pretending  a  desire  to  sers^e 
her.  In  the  first  place,  however.  Fox  despatched 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  to  Paris,  to  open,  in  a 
I^rivate  capacity,  a  direct  negotiation  with  the 
court  of  Fnince,  and  he  then  empowered  Sir 
Robert  Muriay  Keith  to  commence  a  negotia- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  emjjeror  and  the 
czarina,  instructing  him,  however,  to  avoid 
making  Vienna  the  real  scene  of  treaty.  The 
chief  terms  which  Fox  proposed  were  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  American 
colonies,  and  for  the  rest  a  status  quo  ante  helium. 
Though  France  was  on  the  very  verge  of  a  national 
bankruptcy,  and  Spain  almost  drained  to  her 
last  dollar,  they  would  not  at  present  listen  to 
these  terms;  for  they  first  expected  prodigies 
from  their  great  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  under 
Count  de  Grasse,  and  the  Spaniards,  after  nearly 
four  years'  jaerseverance  in  the  siege,  fancied  that 
Gibraltar  must  be  theirs  at  last. 

No  progress  had  been  made  in  these  negotia- 
tions, or  towards  that  peace  which  had  seemed 
of  such  easy  attainment  to  ministers  when  they 
were  on  the  opposition  side  and  Lord  North  on 
the  treasury  benches,  when  the  death  of  the 
Mai'quis  of  Rockingham  put  an  end  to  the  cabi- 
net. The  marquis,  whose  health  had  been  for 
some  time  declining,  died  on  the  1st  of  July, 
while  parliament  was  still  sitting.  The  king  in- 
stantly sent  for  Lord  Shelburne,  who  still  scrupled 
about  recognizing  American  independence,  and 
l^laced  him  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet.  Fox, 
though  almost  in  a  desperate  state  of  poverty, 
instantly  threw  up  his  place ;  and  Burke,  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  and  Lord  John  Towushend  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Fox,  indeed,  had  declared, 
even  before  Rockingham's  death,  that  he  would 
not  long  consent  to  act  iu  a  situation  in  which 
he  was  hampered  and  thwarted.  The  king  re- 
ceived his  resignation  with  very  apparent  satis- 
faction, and  appointed  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend, 
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soon  after  created  Lord  Sydney,  to  succeed  him 
as  foreign  secretary.  Lord  Granthaai  got  the 
other  secretaryship,  which  had  been  held  by 
Shelburne;  and  William  Pitt,  who  had  so  recently 


..^^"^ 


LosD  Sheleurjte,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowiie.  ' 

Fiom  a  picture  Ly  T.  Gainsborough,  R.A. 

been  offered  a  mere  lordship  of  the  treasury,  was 
raised  to  the  eminent  post  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Colonel  Barre,  the  old  satellite  of  Chat- 
ham, was  made  paymaster  of  the  forces  instead 
of  Burke,  and  Dundas  took  Barre's  place  of  trea- 
surer of  the  navy.  The  promotion  of  Thomas 
Townsheud  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state 
made  way  for  Sir  George  Yonge  to  the  secretary- 
ship-at-war.  Other  substitutions  were  made  in 
the  boards  of  treasury  and  admiralty:  Mr.  Lee 
was  succeeded  as  solicitor-general  by  Mr.  Pepjjer 
Arden  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  resigning  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  was  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Temple,  formerly  George  Grenville,  the 
nephew  and  heir  of  Chatham's  brother-in-law, 
who  died  in  1779.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
reflection  suggested  by  these  changes,  was,  that 
Lord  Shelburne's  ministry  was  not  likely  to  have 
strength  enough  to  stand  in  face  of  the  enmity 
and  opposition  of  the  displaced  Rockinghamites; 
and  that  therefore  a  return  to  a  Tory  system  of 
government  would  not  be  a  vei-y  remote  event. 
Hence  Fox,  Burke,  and  their  f  i-iends  were  accused 
of  heat  and  precipitancy,  and  of  having  com- 
mitted the  whole  Whig  cause  by  their  animosi- 
ties against  Lord  Shelburne  and  their  sudden  re- 
signation. On  the  9th  of  July,  Fox  defended 
his  conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons,  alleging 
that  it  was  impossible  to  act  with  honour  and 
benefit  to  the  country  either  under  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lord  Shelburne.  The  matter  which 
opened  this  debate  was  of  a  sufficiently  striking 
and  irritating  kind.  It  had  been  discovered  that 
the  late  administration,  though  so  loud  for  eco- 


nomical reform,  had  conferred  upon  that  rough- 
tongued  patriot,  Colonel  Barr6,  the  dispropoi- 
tionate  and  enormous  jjension  of  .£'3200  a-yeai", 
and  upon  the  wealthy  Dunning,  now  Loi'd  Ash- 
burton,  a  pension  of  £4000  a-year.  These  things 
were  the  more  remarked,  as  the  same  adminis- 
tration had  voted  Eodney  for  his  great  victory 
over  De  Grasse  only  £2000  a-year.  Fox  declared 
that  Lord  Shelburne  had  opposed,  and  would 
still  ojjpose,  the  independence  of  Amei'ica,  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  peace ;  and  in  the 
flow  and  drsh  of  his  eloquence  he  predicted,  that, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  power  he  had  now  ac- 
quired, Shelburne  vv'ould  be  base  enough  to  enter 
into  a  coalition  even  toith  Lord  North.  The  new 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Pitt,  arraigned  the 
conduct  of  the  late  secretary,  Fox,  in  severe  terms, 
accusing  him  of  being  more  at  variance  with  men 
than  with  their  measures,  and  of  having  resigned 
in  pique  and  without  any  good  public  ground. 

Two  davs  after — on  the  11th  of  Julv — the  king 
prorogued  jjarliament. 

While  the  French  fleet  under  De  Guichen, 
which  Admiral  Kenqienfelt  was  too  weak  to  in- 
tercept, was  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  Rod- 
ney, who  had  the  start  of  them  by  a  few  days, 
was  making  with  all  haste  for  the  same  quarter. 
Rodney  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, aud  soon  after  put  to  sea  with  the  inten- 
tion of  joining  Su-  Samuel  Hood,  who  had  been 
attempting  the  relief  of  our  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, assailed  by  the  Count  de  Grasse  and  a 
land  force  inider  the  Marquis  de  Bouille.  On 
his  ]ia.ssage  Rodney  met  Hood  returning  from  St. 
Christopher's,  which  had  sun-endered  in  spite  of 
his  efibrts  to  save  it.  In  making  these  efforts, 
Hood,  with  only  twenty -two  ships  of  the  line, 
bad  gallantly  risked  an  action  with  De  Grasse, 
who  had  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line ;  had  skil- 
fully dispossessed  the  French  of  their  anchorage 
ground,  and  had  rejjulsed,  with  terrible  loss  to 
them,  two  attacks  made  to  regain  it.  But  having 
no  land  troops.  Hood  could  not  di.slodge  De 
Bouille  from  St.  Christopher's,  the  fall  of  whicli 
was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  two  more  of 
our  islands — Nevis  and  Montserrat.  L^j^on  Hood's 
information  that  De  Grasse  had  j^roceeded  to 
Martinique  to  prepare  for  a  grand  attack  on  Ja- 
maica, almost  the  last  of  our  islands,  and  the 
richest  of  them  all,  Rodney  ran  with  the  whole 
Bi'itish  fleet  to  St.  Lucia,  aud  threw  out  his 
frigates  to  watch  the  French  in  Martinique.  On 
the  5th  of  April,  intelligence  was  received  that 
De  Grasse  was  embarking  troojss,  and  on  the  8th, 
at  daybreak,  a  signal  announced  that  his  fleet 
was  coming  out  from  Port  Royal  Bay.  LTpon 
this  the  whole  British  fleet  weighed  anchor,  and 
proceeded  with  a  press  of  sail  in  pursuit.  Al- 
though it  was  obviously  the  design  of  De  Grasse 
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to  avoid  an  engngenient,  and  to  seelc  the  junction 
of  a  Spanish  fleet,  then  at  Hispaniohi,  which  was 
to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Jamaica,  and 
which  woukl  have  raised  his  force  to  nearly  sixty 
ships  of  the  line,  he  was  temjjted,  on  the  9th,  by 
tlie  separated,  exposed  position  of  the  British 
van,  and  he  bore  down  npon  Hood  with  his  whole 
force,  hoping  to  destroy  him  before  the  centre 
and  the  rear,  which  were  becalmed,  could  come 
up  to  his  assistance.  At  one  time — at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning — Hood's  ship,  the 
Barfeur,  had  three  sail  of  the  line  firing  upon 
her,  and  nearly  every  ship  of  his  division  was 
exposed  to  the  same  unequal  contest ;  but  they 
all  behaved  nobly,  their  steady  fire,  apparently, 
inflicting  more  mischief  than  they  i-eceived  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  other  divisions  of  the  British  fleet 
got  the  wind,  and  the  centre  came  up,  De  Grasse 
withdrew,  and,  having  still  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  he  was  enabled  to  batfle  all  the  efforts  of 
Rodney  to  bring  him  to  a  general  action.  Rod- 
ney lay-to,  the  night  after  the  action,  to  repair 
the  damages  which  some  of  the  van  had  sufl'ered, 
and  the  next  morning  made  all  sail  in  jjursuit. 
In  the  course  of  that  day  he  kept  De  Grasse  in 
sight,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  French 
were  scarcely  visible.  Rodney  began  to  despair 
of  coming  up  with  them,  when,  about  the  hour 
of  noon,  two  of  their  ships  of  the  line  which  had 
been  crippled  in  the  late  action  were  discovered 
far  to  the  leeward  of  the  rest.  The  signal  was 
made  for  a  general  chase,  and  was  immediately 
obeyed  by  the  whole  British  fleet.  It  was  blow- 
ing a  fresh  and  steady  gale,  and  the  AgamemnoH 
and  some  others  of  the  headmost  shijjs  w^ould 
have  cut  off  the  two  Frenchmen,  if  De  Grasse 
had  not  hastened  to  their  relief  with  his  entire 
force.  This  brought  the  enemy  so  far  to  leeward 
that  Rodney  once  more  hoped  that  he  might 
force  them  to  battle.  But  as  it  was  now  evening 
the  British  admiral  called  in  the  foremost  shijis, 
and  forming  a  close  line  of  battle,  he  plied  to 
windward  all  night.  On  the  following  morning 
• — the  12th  of  Ajiril— the  two  fleets  were  near 
each  other,  and  at  about  seven  o'clock  they  met 
on  opposite  tacks.  The  action  was  begun  by  the 
Marlborough,  the  leading  ship  of  Rodney's  van, 
and  it  soon  became  general  from  van  to  rear. 
About  the  hour  of  noon  Rodney  broke  the  Frencli 
line ;  and  about  sunset  he  secured  his  glorious 
victory.  Scattered,  and  for  the  most  part  crip- 
pled, the  French  fleet  went  off  before  the  wind  in 
small  squadrons  and  single  ships.  De  Grasse,  in 
the  Yille  de  Paris,  had  struck,  and  was  a  prisoner. 


On  the  following  morning,  when  the  British  had 
re]:)aired  their  damages,  the  French  fleet  were  out 
of  sight.  Rodney  attempted  to  pursue,  but  was 
becalmed  for  three  whole  days  under  Guadeloupe. 
Hood,  however,  on  the  19th,  overtook  and  caji- 
tured  in  the  Mona  Passage,  between  Hispaniola 
and  Porto  Rico,  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
large  frigates.  Thus,  in  all,  the  loss  of  the  French 
amounted  to  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
terrific,  for  many  of  their  ships  had  fought  at 
the  closest  quarters,  and  at  times  each  with  two 
English  line-of-battle  ships  upon  it,  and  they 
were  all  crowded  with  land  troops,  who  might 
have  done  good  service  on  shore  at  Jamaica,  but 
who  only  served  to  swell  the  carnage  on  board. 
Jamaica  was  saved,  the  joower  of  the  allied  fleets 
in  the  West  Indies  was  ruined,  and  the  dominion 


Admiral  Hood.— From  a  painting  hy  KortLcote. 

of  the  ocean  was  once  more  restored  to  the  British 
flag.' 

The  news  of  Rodney's  victory  reached  London 
about  the  middle  of  May,  just  after  the  rejection 
of  Pitt's  project  of  parliamentary  reform.  It 
threw  the  country,  so  long  accustomed  to  re- 
verses, into  a  delirium  of  joy ;  and  if  it  had  hap- 
pened two  months  earlier,  it  miglit  have  jire- 
vented  the  overthrow  of  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration and  the  passing  of  the  pacific  A-otes  of  the 
commons.  The  admiral  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, with  an  additional  pension  of  £2000  a-year. 

'  Schomberg,  Naixd  Chrmi.;  Mmaly's  Lift:  of  Lord  Jii.dnei/. 
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Dismay  of  t'ae  Americans  at  tlie  defeat  of  De  Grasse— .\rrival  of  tlie  pacific  offers  of  tlie  British  government— Tlie 
Americans  reject  tbem — Helpless  conditiou  of  their  army  at  this  period — Events  in  the  West  and  East  Indies 
— Naval  exploits  of  Lord  Howe— The  Duke  of  Crillon  arrives  at  Gibraltar  to  superintend  the  siege — Tlie 
immense  force  brought  against  the  fortress— The  floating  batteries  constructed  by  the  besiegers— The  batteries 
brought  into  action— They  are  set  on  fire  by  the  British  and  destroyed- British  humanity  in  saving  the  sur- 
vivors— Lord  Howe  comes  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar — He  throws  in  abundant  supplies — His  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets— The  European  powers  desirous  of  peace — Double-dealing  of  the  French 
minister  Vergennes — The  king's  piirpose  announced  in  parliament  of  declaring  America  free  and  independent 
— Tlie  declaration  made,  and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signel— Conditions  of  tlie  agreement  with  America — 
Conditions  of  the  agreement  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland — Debates  in  parliament  upon  these  prelimi- 
naries— Coalition  between  Charles  Fox  and  Lord  Xorth — Objections  proclaimed  against  it— Fox's  answer — 
Lord  Shelburne  resigns^Diflaculty  of  forming  a  new  cabinet— Attempts  of  the  king  to  exclude  Fox — The 
coalition  successful — A  new  ministry  formed — Pitt  brings  forward  his  three  resolutions  against  bribery  and 
corruption  in  parliamentary  elections— First  petition  presented  fur  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade — Peace 
signed  with  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  America — Fox's  India  bills  submitted  to  parliament — Keen  debate 
on  the  first  bill — It  is  carried  in  both  houses— Fox  and  North  required  by  the  king  to  resign — The  coalition 
cabinet  broken  up— A  new  one  formed  by  the  king  with  Willii.ui  Pitt  at  its  head— Pitt's  new  India  bill— It 
is  thrown  out— Unsuccessful  attempts  to  effect  a  coalition  between  Fox  and  Pitt— Motion  that  the  ministers 
should  resign — It  is  carried  in  the  commons — Counter-resolutions  in  the  lords — Ineffectual  negotiation  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland  to  form  a  new  administration— Addi-esses  and  motions  for  the  removal  of  ministers 
continued — The  king  persists  iu  his  refusal— The  motion  for  removal  carried  in  the  commons  by  a  majority  of 
one— Parliament  dissolved —Success  and  popularity  of  Pitt— Public  demonstrations  in  his  favour— First  pro- 
ceedings of  the  new  parliament. 


N'  the  American  continent  tlie  news 
of  the  defeat  of  De  Grasse,  -without 
whose  aid  they  could  never  have 
reduced  Lord  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  filled   the   whole  repnWican 

party  with  dismay,  and  no  incon- 

sideruOle  portion  of  them  with  desjmir.  Even  Silas 
Deane  confessed  that  they  were  apparently  as  far 
from  peace  and  independence  as  ever,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  done  unless  France  sent  them 
more  assistance  and  more  money.  Early  in  May, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  supereeded  by  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  formerly  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  iu  Canada,  who  arrived  in  New  York  with 
the  pacific  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
instructions  from  the  Rockingham  administra- 
tion to  open  negotiations  with  congress  on  the 
basis  of  independence.  In  conjunction  with  Ad- 
miral Digby,  Carleton  remitted  copies  of  the  votes 
and  of  the  bill  enabling  the  king  to  conclude  a 
truce,  to  General  AVashington,  in  a  letter  stating 
that  these  papers  would  show  the  pacific  dispo- 
sitions of  the  government  and  people  of  England, 
and  that  if  the  same  temper  prevailed  in  Ame- 
rica the  rest  would  be  easy  work.  Sir  Guy  also 
informed  "Washington  that  he  had  a  letter  ready 
for  congress  containing  the  same  communica- 
tions ;  and  he  solicited  a  passport  for  a  person 
to  convey  this  letter  to  Philadelphia.  The  Ame- 
rican commander-in-chief  sternly  refused  the  pass- 


port and  spurned  the  overtures.  He,  moreover, 
rendered  any  intei'course  and  communication 
more  difficult  by  limiting  the  admission  of  flags 
of  truce  to  one  particular  place.  His  conduct 
was  fully  approved  by  congress,  who,  still  further 
to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  French  envoy, 
passed  a  vote  on  the  21st  of  May,  binding  them- 
selves to  make  no  separate  treaty,  and  to  enter- 
tain no  overtures  of  negotiation  except  in  com- 
mon with  their  allies.  And  for  the  present  all 
that  the  friendly  advances  of  the  Eockingham 
administration  elicited  was  a  partial  exchange  of 
prisoners  ;  for  it  was  not  owing  to  their  overtures, 
but  to  the  weakness,  poverty,  and  wretchedness 
of  the  American  army,  and  the  formidable  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  British  troops,  that  hostile 
operations  were  suspended. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  entertain 
a  vain  vision  of  American  victory,  glory,  and 
prosperity,  and  to  believe  that  they  were  in  a 
state  to  continue  the  war  against  Great  Britain 
to  an  indefinite  period,  must  be  startled  by 
Washington's  own  account  of  the  real  state  of 
things.  On  the  28th  of  May,  only  a  few  days 
after  refusing  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  messenger  a 
passport  to  congress,  he  was  obliged  to  write 
that  his  army  on  the  Hudson  was  left  destitute 
of  pi'ovisions  and  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  al- 
most mutiny;  and  that,  if  the  British  knew  his 
real  situation,  and  wei'e  to  make  a  sudden  at- 
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tempt,  he  must  be  driven  from  all  his  posts. 
Nor  did  the  condition  of  the  army  improve. 
Early  in  October  he  declared  that  there  never 
was  so  much  suffering  or  so  great  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content as  at  that  instant ;  and  in  this  letter  he 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  high  time  for  a  peace ! "  Nor 
^v£^s  the  American  army  in  the  south  under  Gene- 
ral Greene  in  better  case.  Both  in  the  north  and 
in  the  soutli  there  were  frequent  mutinies,  and 
not  unfrequent  executions  in  the  camp  to  check 
them.  But  Washington  now  dreaded  not  only 
that  these  executions  would  fail  in  their  effect, 
but  that  even  peace  would  come  too  late,  or  that, 
come  when  it  would,  it  would  be  succeeded  by  a 
horrible  intei-nal  social  war,  as  the  country  had 
no  means  of  jiaying  the  arrears  of  the  army,  and 
as  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  might  not  be 
disposed  to  disband  at  the  bidding  of  congress  to 
retire  to  ]ioverty  or  starvation.  His  letters  at  the 
time  are  full  of  these  gloomy  anticipations.  The 
usual  interest  demanded  for  money  in  July  was 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  French  army,  which  had  ren- 
dered such  notable  service  agaiust  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  were  collected  and  marched  to  Boston,  where, 
in  the  month  of  October,  they  were  shipped  for 
the  West  Indies,  not  to  attempt  new  conquests, 
but  to  defend  their  own  sugar  islands.'  A  French 
squadron  under  the  command  of  La  Perouse  de- 
stroyed some  defenceless  British  settlements  in 
Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the  Spaniards  captured  the 
Bahama  Islands,  defended  by  a  few  companies  of 
invalids.  On  the  other  side,  the  British  captured 
some  Spanish  forts  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and 
took  from  the  Dutch — the  great  losers  in  this 
war  —  all  the  forts  they  had  on  the  African 
coast,  except  Cape  Town  and  a  few  places  in  its 
neighbourhood.  In  the  East  Indies  the  affairs 
both  of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  French,  who  had 
made  extraordinary  and  most  costly  exertions 
to  expel  the  English  by  means  of  Hyder  Ali, 
were  going  to  utter  ruin;  and  the  victories  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  and  Commodore  Hughes  contri- 
buted veiy  materially  to  make  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles— the  real  supporter  of  the  war^desirous 
of  peace. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  very  day  after  Rod- 
ney's great  victory,  Admii'al  Barrington  sailed 
from  Spithead  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  twelve 
sail  of  the  line ;  and,  on  the  20th,  he  discovered 
seventeen  or  eighteen  sail  of  large  merchantmen 
and  transports,  under  the  escort  of  two  French 
ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate.  This  fleet,  which 
had  left  Brest  only  the  day  before  to  carry  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  to  the  West  Indies,  was 
iiotly  pursued;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  20th 
and  the  21st,  the  two  French  ships  of  the  line, 


^Letters  to  Washington:    La  Fayette's  Memoirs  and  Letters; 
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ten  large  transports,  and  a  schooner  were  cap- 
tured by  the  British. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Dutch,  who  had  claimed 
the  aflfair  off  the  Dogger  Bank  as  a  victory,  but 
who  had  since  haixUy  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves at  sea,  crept  out  of  the  Texel  with  nine  sail 
of  the  line,  with  the  doxible  object  of  escorting  a 
convoy  of  their  own,  and  cutting  off  our  Baltic 
fleet ;  but  Lord  Howe  left  Spithead  with  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  and  as  soon  as  they  learned  that 
he  was  at  sea,  the  Dutch  ran  back  into  the  Texel. 
After  blockading  that  water  for  about  a  mouth, 
Howe  was  recalled  to  look  after  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had  come  out 
of  Cadiz.  On  the  28th  of  June  his  lordship  sailed 
to  the  westward  with  twenty -one  shijjs  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  having  taken  under  his 
orders  Vice-admiral  Barrington  and  Rear-ad- 
miral Kempenfelt.  In  a  few  days  he  discovered 
the  French  and  Spanish  with  thirty-six  sail  of 
the  line  besides  frigates ;  and,  undeterred  by  their 
great  superiority  of  force,  he  formed  a  line  of 
battle  a-head.  But  the  combined  fleet  declined 
the  challenge,  and  Howe  was  allowed  to  protect 
the  arrival  in  our  ports  of  some  great  fleets  of 
merchantmen.^ 

It  was  on  his  return  from  this  cruise  that 
Howe  was  appointed  to  a  service  which  has  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  Gibraltar  was  again  considered  in  dan- 
ger, and  the  service  was  to  relieve  that  impor- 
tant place,  the  prolonged  defence  of  which,  imder 
the  brave  and  skilful  General  George  Augustus 
Elliot,  was  by  far  the  most  memorable  and  glori- 
ous achievement  of  the  British  in  this  generally 
mismanaged  war.  After  the  relief  aflForded  to 
the  garrison  by  Admiral  Darby  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  Spaniards  resumed  the  siege  with 
double  vigour  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
cannonades  that  were  kept  up  without  intermis- 
sion from  the  Rock,  they  continued  to  adv^ance, 
and  had  nearly  completed  their  fourth  line. 
Here,  however,  Spanish  indolence  succeeded 
these  active  efforts;  and  Elliot  having  learned 
from  a  deserter  that  the  guards  of  this  line  were 
remiss  in  their  watch,  from  the  idea  that  the 
English  would  never  dare  to  assail  their  quarters, 
resolved  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake.  For 
this  purpose,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1781,  he  silently  assembled  2004  soldiers, 
and  300  English  sailors,  who  volunteered  their 
services,  under  the  deep  shadow  of  the  Rock  on 
the  low  sandy  isthmus  called  the  Neutral  Ground; 
and  to  insure  the  success  of  the  sortie,  the  brave 
and  cautious  old  commander  accompanied  it  in 
person.  The  detachment  marched  silently  along 
the  soft  sand,  and  reached  the  fourth  line  un- 
noticed, except  by  some  sentinels  who  gave  the 
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alarm  when  it  was  too  late  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  English  were  within  the  line,  while  the 
surprised  and  panic-struck  Spaniards  were  fleeing 


General  Elliot,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield. 

From  the  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

half-naked  to  the  village  of  Campo  in  their  rear. 
After  this  cheap  victory,  the  assailants  proceeded 
to  the  work  of  demolition,  which  was  done  so 
quickly  and  systematically,  that  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  the  artillery  was  spiked,  the  batteries 
in  flames,  and  the  fourth  line  blown  into  the  air, 
while  the  Spaniards  who  gazed  in  the  distance 
could  ofi'er  no  interruption.  In  this  destruction 
of  the  labour  of  months  and  a  vast  amount  of 
treasure,  the  British  had  only  four  men  killed, 
twenty-six  wounded,  and  one  missing. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Crillon,  the 
captor  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  arrived  from  Minorca  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  besieging  army ; 
and  he  bi'ought  with  him,  or  was  afterwards  joined 
by  a  numerous  body  of  skilful  artillery  and  en- 
gineer officers,  some  Frencli,  some  Italians,  some 
Germans  or  Swiss— for  ability  was  sought  for  and 
purchased  for  this  gi'eat  undertaking  in  nearly 
every  countiy  in  Europe,  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant, and,  in  some  instances,  ludicx'ous  rewai'ds 
were  oifei-ed  for  the  invention  of  processes  which 
might  destroy  the  more  than  adamantine  works 
of  the  old  Kock.  Moreovei-,  from  18,000  to  20,000 
French  and  Spanish  troops  were  added  to  the 
besieging  ai-my  ;  and  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  with  long  retinues  of  French  and  Span- 
ish nobles,  repaired  to  St.  Roque  and  the  Spanish 
lines,  to  encourage  exertion  and  to  be  present  at 
the  final  triumph.  Forty  thousand  men,  and 
more  artillery  than  had  ever  been  collected 
on  so  narrow  a  point,  might  justify  sanguine 
liopes  in  one  who  had  never  seen  or  closely  ex- 
amined the  natural  and  artificial,  and  almost  in- 


credible strength  of  the  place.  To  these  hopes 
the  fact  must  liave  materially  contributed,  that 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  scarcely  consisted  of 
more  than  7000  effective  men.  This  siege  fills  a 
history  of  itself,  and  a  very  admirable  one  has 
been  written  of  it.'  We  can  merely  notice  the 
chief  particulars  of  the  final  assault.  When 
thousands  of  projects,  some  of  which  seemed  to 
have  been  conceived  in  Laputa,  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  when  many  had  been  tried  without 
the  least  eff'ect,  the  Chevalier  d'Arcon,  a  French 
engineer,  got  a  plan  adopted  which  he  felt  cer- 
tain was  infallible.  This  was  to  construct  out  of 
large  ships  floating  batteries  that  could  neither 
be  sunk  nor  set  on  fire  by  red-hot  shot,  which 
the  British  gari'ison,  by  long  jjractice,  employed 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  skill.  These  vessels 
were  to  be  secured  from  sinking  by  the  extra- 
ordinary thickness  of  timber  with  which  their 
keels  and  bottoms  were  to  be  doubled ;  they 
were  to  be  made  fire-proof  by  having  their  sides 
secured  with  a  rampart  or  wall  composed  of  tim- 
ber and  cork,  with  an  interstice  between  filled  up 
with  wet  sand ;  and  a  constant  supply  of  water 
was  to  keep  all  the  parts  wet,  the  cork  acting  as 
a  sponge  to  retain  the  moisture.  Pumps,  cis- 
terns, pipes,  were  to  be  placed  in  all  directions  to 
convey  the  saving  fluid  wherever  a  red-hot  ball 
might  strike  or  lodge.  To  protect  these  floating 
batteries  from  bombs,  grape-shot,  and  all  sorts  of 
fire  from  above — on  the  sides  of  the  steep  rock 
the  garrison  had  admirable  positions  for  main- 
taining a  plunging  fire  right  on  the  heads  of 
their  assailants — hanging  roofs  were  contrived  of 
strong  rope-work  netting  laid  over  with  a  thick 
covering  of  wet  hides :  these  roofs  were  to  be 
worked  up  and  down  at  pleasure  by  mechanism, 
and  their  sloping  position,  it  was  calculated, 
would  throw  the  shot  and  shell  off"  into  the  sea. 
Ten  large  ships  of  from  600  to  1400  tons  burden 
were  cut  down  and  prepared  according  to  DAr- 
con's  devices;  200,000  feet  of  timber  were  worked 
into  their  construction,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  was  swept  bare  of  cow-hides,  and  bull- 
hides,  and  horse-hides,  to  make  the  sloping  roofs. 
When  the  "constructions"  were  finished,  they 
were  covered  with  new  brass  cannon  of  unusual 
weight;  and  DArcon  had  contrived  a  sort  of 
match  or  train  which,  it  was  said,  would  fire  a 
whole  broadside  at  once.  These  new  monsters  of 
the  deep,  too  huge  and  heavy  to  move  through 
the  water  with  any  alacrity,  were  to  be  helped 
to  their  stations  abreast  of  the  English  batteries, 
and  were  to  be  sujjported  by  forty  gun -boats 
with  long  guns,  forty  bomb-boats  mounted  with 
twelve -inch  mortars,  five  large  bomb  -  ketches, 
and  an  immense  raft  mounted  like  a  battery :  ,a 
swarm  of  Spanish  frigates  and  smaller  vessels 


'  By  Colonel  Drinkwater. 
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were  to  act  as  tenders,  and  from  200  to  300  large 
row-boats  were  to  keep  supplying  them  with 
ammunition  and  fresh  men.  The  combined  fleet 
was  to  anchor  in  the  bay  near  its  head,  and  out 
of  the  way  of  the  British  red-hot  balls,  until 
the  decisive  moment,  when  every  craft,  great 
or  small,  was  to  join  in  the  "crack  of  doom," 
and  assist  in  disembarking  the  land  troops  on 
the  crumbling  or  obliterated  works.  At  the 
same  time  the  army  on  shore  was  to  maintain  an 
incessant  fire  with  300  long  guns  and  mortars. 

Old  Elliot,  as  firm  as  the  immoveable  Rock 
where  he  commanded,  made  a 
more  copious  distribution  of  fur- 
naces and  grates  for  heating  his 
cannon-balls,  and  calmly  awaited 
the  event ;  but,  as  an  intimation 
of  what  might  be  expected  from 
his  furnaces  and  fiery  globes,  he 
burned  one  of  the  foremost  land- 
works  of  the  besiegers  only  a 
few  days  before  their  assault.  It 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  13tli 
September  that  D'Ai'con's  float- 
ing batteries  got  under  weigh, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  they  were 
within  gun-shot  of  the  walls, 
when  they  were  instantly  as- 
sailed by  a  fire  loud  enough  to 
awake  the  dead.  Four  hundred 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery  thun- 
dered together.  The  Spanish 
commanders  were  not  discon- 
certed, but  pr-oceeded  to  place 
their  craft  in  a  line,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  open  their  fire  altoge- 
ther ;  and  they  were  completely 
moored  and  in  order  in  little  more 
than  ten  minutes.  The  brunt  of 
the  assailants'  fire  was  directed 
against  the  fortifications  on  the 
Old  Mole  and  the  South  Bastion. 
For  a  time  their  people  were 
steady  and  intrepid,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  that  D'Arcon  had  really  solved 
the  problem,  and  that  success  was  certain.  "The 
floating  batteries,"  says  an  Italian  officer  engaged, 
"  were  so  constructed  that  the  shot  which  pierced 
their  sides  or  roofs  would  at  the  same  time  pass 
through  a  tube  which  would  discharge  a  quantity 


smoke  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  garrison,  and 
it  was  apprehended  she  had  taken  fire.  The 
firing,  however,  continued  till  we  could  perceive 
the  fortifications  had  sustained  some  damage ; 
but  at  seven  o'clock  all  our  hopes  vanished. 
The  fire  from  our  floating  batteries  entirely 
ceased,  and  i-ockets  were  thrown  up  as  signals 
of  distress.  In  short,  the  red-hot  balls  from 
the  gari'ison  had  by  this  time  taken  such  good 
effect,  that  nothing  now  was  thought  of  but 
saving  the  crews  ;  and  the  boats  of  the  combined 
fleet  were  immediately  sent  on  that  service." ' 


But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  move  those  un- 
wieldy leviathans  from  their  moorings  ;  and  to 
approach  them  when  they  might  every  moment 
blow  up,  and  to  get  within  the  range  of  the 
British  batteries,  was  like  going  into  the  jaws  of 


death.     Whatever  were  the  attempts  made,  they 
of  water  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  it  might  j  appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  for  five  hours 


create;  but  this  hope  proved  fallacious.  From 
nine  till  two  they  kept  up  a  constant  and  well- 
dii-ected  fire,  with  very  little  damage  on  their 
part ;  but  their  hopes  of  ultimate  success  became 
less  sanguine  when,  at  two  o'clock,  the  floating 
battery  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  on 
board  of  which  was  also  the  engineer  (D'Arcon) 
who   had    invented    the    machinery,    began    to 


after,  the  floating  batteries  were  still  in  their  old 
and  fatal  position,  immoveable  and  helpless.  "A 
little  after  midnight,"  says  the  Italian  officer, 
"the  floating  battery  which  had  been  the  first 


1  This  very  iuteresting  paiJer,  useil  by  Sir  .Tdhn  Barrow  in  liis 
Life  of  Howe,  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  Evan 
Nepean,  and  sent  by  liis  son  to  Captain  Breuton,  R.N.,  who 
communicated  it  to  Sir  John  BaiTow. 
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to  show  symptoms  of  couflagration  burst  out 
into  flames,  upon  which  the  fire  from  the  Rock 
was  increased  with  terrific  vengeance :  the  light 
produced  by  the  flames  was  equal  to  noon-day, 
and  gi'eatly  exposed  the  boats  of  the  fleet  in  re- 
moving the  crews."  By  this  time  the  only  flashes 
from  the  floating  batteries  were  the  flames  that 
were  consuming  them — their  guns  were  silenced, 
and  the  only  sounds  on  board  were  shrieks  and 
maddening  yells.  The  sole  naval  force  the  British 
-then  had  at  Gibraltar  was  a  marine  brigade  of 
:gun-boats,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Curtis. 
These  boats  had  now  come  out,  and  by  their  low 
fire,  almost  a  flew  de  Veau,  took  the  floating  bat- 
teries in  the  whole  extent  of  their  line,  and  sank 
or  kept  off  the  French  and  Spanish  boats  that  were 
ajjproaching.  The  land  fire  from  the  Spanish 
lines,  v/hich  had  swelled  the  hubbub  without 
doing  any  mischief,  slackened  or  ceased  altogether 
soon  after  the  sun  went  down ;  but  the  whole  of 
that  dark  November  night  was  illuminated  by 
the  fire  of  the  garrison  and  of  Curtis'  gun-boats, 
and  by  the  ascending  flames  of  D'Arcon's  con- 
structions. "During  the  night,"  says  the  Italian 
officer,  who  renders  full  justice  to  the  skill,  valour, 
and  humanity  of  his  English  opponents,  "our 
batteries  were  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  hot 
balls  pierced  into  them  full  three  feet ;  but  being 
made  of  solid  beds  of  green  timber,  the  holes 
closed  up  after  the  shot,  and  for  want  of  air, 
they  did  not  immediately  produce  an  effect.  At 
five  A.M.  one  of  them  blew  up  with  a  very  gi'eat 
explosion,  and  soon  after,  the  whole  of  them, 
having  been  abandoned  by  their  crews,  were  on 
fire  fore  and  aft."  What  followed  on  the  part  of 
the  conquerors  is  become  a  household  word — a 
touching  and  a  sacred  tale,  which  two  generations 
of  Englishmen  have  learned  in  the  cradle,  and 
which  succeeding  generations  will  tell  to  their 
children,  as  the  best  exemplification  of  the  axiom 
that  the  bravest  ai'e  ever  the  most  merciful. 
Elliot  ordei'ed  the  guns  on  shore  to  hold  their 
fire ;  and  on  the  water  Curtis,  with  his  gallant 
little  ci'ew,  dashed  among  the  burning  wrecks 
and  braved  far  gi-eater  dangers  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  exposed  to,  for  the  sole  jjurjiose  of 
saving  the  shrieking  Spaniards;  for  many  of 
them  were  still  exposed  on  the  burning  rafts, 
and  many  more  were  floating  in  the  bay  clinging 
to  spars  and  fragments.  And  thus  ended  all  the 
Chevalier  d'Arcon's  high-flown  hopes  and  visions 
of  greatness:  his  "constructions"  were  involved 
in  total  destruction :  his  150  brass  cannon  of 
large  calibre  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  had  been  worse  than  thrown  away ; 
and,  between  killed  and  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
nearly  1000  men  had  been  sacrificed.  The  blow 
- — and  well  it  might — appears  to   have  affected 


the  poor  engineer's  intellect.  He  wrote  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid — "I  have  burned 
the  temjjle  of  Ejjhesus !  everything  is  lost,  and 
through  my  fault.  What  comforts  me  under 
my  misfortune  is,  that  the  honour  of  the  two 
kings  remains  luitarnished." ' 

That  the  siege  was  not  immediately  abandoned 
was  owing  only  to  the  knowledge  that  Elliot's 
stock  of  ammunition  and  provisions  was  greatly 
reduced,  and  to  the  hope  that  the  combined  fleet 
collected  in  the  narrow  bay,  with  scouts  in  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  would  j^revent  any  relief. 
The  French  and  Sjianish  admirals,  indeed,  be- 
lieved that  no  such  attempt  would  be  made, 
when,  on  the  24th  of  September,  an  express  was 
received  from  Madrid  announcing  to  them  the 
departure  of  the  British  fleet  for  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar.  Ui^on  the  recej^tion  of  this  intelli- 
gence, 2000  land  troojis  were  embarked  in  the 
ships  of  the  line ;  but  the  whole  fleet  still  re- 
mained anchored  in  the  bay,  nor  did  they  move 
to  the  sti-aits'  mouth,  when  on  the  9th  of  Octobei-, 
they  were  informed  that  a  British  fleet  had  been 
seen  off  Lisbon.  The  fleet  was  of  course  the 
brave  Lord  Howe's,  which  had  been  increased  to 
thirtj^-four  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  three 
fire-ships.  On  the  11th  of  October  they  glided, 
in  a  compact  mass,  between  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  with 
the  foreknowledge  that  the  force  of  the  enemy 
in  the  bay  amounted  to  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  be- 
sides fiigates,  smaller  vessels,  and  an  infinitude  of 
gun-boats.  The  current  ever  flows  through  the 
straits  into  the  Mediterranean  with  great  force, 
and,  as  the  wind  was  blowing  in  the  same  di- 
rection, the  transports  shot  past  the  not  very 
broad  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  becoming 
what  sailors  call  "back-strapped" — a  not  un- 
common accident — that  is,  they  were  driven 
behind  the  Rock.  Only  four  of  them  got  to  the 
appointed  anchoring  stations  in  front  of  the  Rock 
near  the  Old  Mole,  where  they  landed  their 
cargoes  without  any  interruption  from  the  com- 
bined fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  between  Alge- 
siras  and  the  Orange  Grove.  Lord  Howe,  in  the 
Victory,  of  100  guns,  passed  the  end  of  the  Rock 
called  Europa  Point,  and  hauled  up  behind  to 
protect  the  convoy,  and  cover  their  passage,  when 
the  weather  should  serve,  back  into  the  bay.  On 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  Captain  Curtis,  who  had 
commanded  the  brigade  of  gun-boats,  came  round 
from  General  Elliot  in  an  open  boat,  and  in- 
formed his  lordship  that,  in  the  night  of  the 
10th,  the  combined  fleet  huddled  in  the  bay  had 
suffered  from  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  which  had 
driven  one  ship  of  the  line  on  shore  at  the  Ragged 


'  Letters,  as  given  by  Arcluieacou  Coxe,  Menwirs  of  Sjxtnish 
Ki}i(/s  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
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Staff  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar,'  another  ship 
on  shore  near  the  Orange  Grove,  and  another, 
of  the  largest  size,  upon  Punta  Mala ;  and  which 
had  forced  two  shii^s  of  the  line  to  quit  the  bay 
altogether  and  run  up  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
direction  of  Malaga.  On  the  following  day,  the 
13th,  the  combined  fleet  put  to  sea,  with  the 
double  piu'jiose  of  giving  protection  to  their  two 
stray  ships  in  the  MediteiTanean  and  of  cutting 
off  the  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  gan-ison 
before  they  could  be  brought  round  into  the  bay. 
But  Lord  Howe  had  all  his  multitude  of  shipping 
under  his  hand  iu 
com2)act  order,  there 
were  no  stragglers, 
and  the  accidents  of 
the  wind  proved  most 
favourable  to  him. 
The  French  and  Spa- 
niards,  in  clearing 
Europa  Point,  got 
into  the  strong  cur- 
rent, and,  as  the 
breeze  was  still  in 
the  same  course,  they 
were  swept  far  be- 
hind the  Rock  and 
beyond  the  snug  cor- 
ner where  the  British 
fleet  lay ;  and  then 
there  came  on  a  calm, 

which  kept  them  motionless  all  night  off  Malaga. 
And  on  the  morning  of  the  I4th  an  easterly  wind 
— the  wind  for  which  Howe  was  sighiiig^spriug- 
ing  up  suddenly,  carried  the  whole  British  fleet 
round  Europa  Point  into  the  bay  and  in  front  of 
the  old  Rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts  and  ac- 
clamations of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  Two 
new  regiments,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  gun- 
powder and  of  provisions,  were  thrown  into  the 
place ;  and,  as  the  opei'ations  of  landing  all  these 
things  must  occupy  a  considex'able  time,  his  lord- 
ship kejjt  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and 
right  across  the  sea  from  Europa  Point  to  the 
African  shore,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  to  the  ground  they  had  left. 
Every  transport  as  she  discharged  her  cargo 
came  out  of  the  bay  and  ran  through  the  straits, 
which  were  kept  open  to  them  all  by  Howe's  dis- 
position of  his  forces.  By  the  evening  of  the 
18th  the  landing  of  the  stores  and  troops  was 
completed,  and  ,most  of  the  convoy  was  getting 
out  of  the  straits  into  the  Atlantic.  At  break  of 
day  on  the  IQth,  this  important  duty  being  done, 
Howe  began  to  repass  the  straits  himself  with 
his   ships   of   war,  being   now  closely  followed 


by  the  combined  fleet,  which  came  down  from 
Malaga  with  the  same  wind  that  favoured  his 
passage  against  the  current,  and,  under  several 
variations,  continued  to  be  between  him  and  the 
wind,  or  in  possession  of  the  advantage  of  the 
weather-gage.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  both 
fleets  were  clear  of  the  straits  and  in  the  open 
ocean.  The  enemy  having  gained  upon  him  iu 
the  course  of  the  day,  Howe  formed  in  order  of 
battle  to  leeward.  As  they  had  the  wind,  and 
as  it  was  blowing  freshly,  the  Spaniards  and 
French,  who  had  still  forty-five  or  forty-six  sail 


1  This  was  the  St.  Michael,  a  fine  Sijanish  sliip  of  seventy-two 
giins,  wliich,  with  her  crew  of  650  men  and  some  soldiers,  was  , 
captured  by  the  garrison.  1 


The  Town  and  Rock  of  Gibhaltaii,  from  the  Bay. — Chapiy,  L'Espagne. 


of  the  line  to  oppose  to  the  British  thirty-four 
sail,  were  left  uninterruptedly  to  take  their  own 
distance  at  which  they  should  think  fit  to  engage  ; 
but  they  testified  no  anxiety  for  coming  to  close 
quarters,  and,  indeed,  no  alacrity  in  coming  into 
action  at  all ;  for  it  was  sunset  before  they  began 
their  cannonade  at  random-shot  distance.  They 
continued  their  fire,  at  a  considerable  distance 
and  with  little  effect,  until  ten  at  night,  when 
they  hauled  their  wind  and  gave  uj)  all  idea  of 
battle  or  further  pursuit.  They  had — at  least 
such  of  them  as  had  gone  near  enoughs-been 
sorely  mauled  by  tlie  steady  fire  of  some  of 
Howe's  ships.^ 

The  ruinous  exertions  and  failures  of  France 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  state  of  wretchedness  and 
almost  helplessness  of  the  Americans,  were  not 
so  well  or  so  universally  known,  and  great  efforts 
had  been  made  to  patch  up  or  conceal  the  defeat 
of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  ail  Eurojie 
had  had  their  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  for  at  least  one  whole  year,  and 
the  miscarriage  of  that  great  enterprise,  and  the 
exploit  of  Lord  Howe,  were  rapidly  reported  to 
every  court,  capital,  and  town.  Charles  III., 
who  had  been  led  into  the  war  by  the  hope  of 


2  Sir  John  Barrow,  Life  of  Earl  Hove:  Ann.  RegisUr:  Captain 
Schomberg,  Naval  Chron. 
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regaining  not  only  Gibraltar,  but  all  that  Spain 
had  ever  lost  to  England,  became  most  anxious 
for  a  peace.  The  French  ministers,  in  their  aug- 
menting poverty  and  embarrassment,  were  also 
anxious  for  peace.  The  Dutch  were  gi-oaning  for 
an  end  to  the  war ;  and  the  czarina,  departing 
from  some  of  her  unfavourable  prejudices  in  re- 
gard to  England,  now  really  began  to  act  as  a  fair 
and  anxious  mediatrix.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
British  government,  though  they  had  sent  no 
more  troops,  had  ordered  an  immense  naval  force 
to  collect  on  the  American  coast ;  and  in  the 
month  of  September  there  were,  at  New  York 
alone,  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates, 
fire-ships,  &c.  Whatever  were  the  private  feel- 
ings of  Lord  Shelbui-ne  as  to  the  great  question 
of  independence— he  subsequently  stated  that 
they  had  undergone  a  change  and  had  been 
liberalized  by  his  intercourse  with  a  Frenchman, 
an  abbe-philosophe,  an  economist,  an  author,  and 
encyclopedist' — he  now  sent  Mr.  Fitzherbert  to 
Paris  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  negotiations  as 
they  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Gi'enville,  Fox's  nomi- 
nee, who  had  been  recalled  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Rockingham  ministry  ;  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time  he  desj^atched  to  the  same  capital  Mr. 
Richard  Oswald,  a  merchant  and  shipownei",  who 
had  formerly  had  extensive  commercial  dealings 
with  America,  and  who  was  now  authorized  to 
treat  with  the  American  agents  and  commission- 
ers at  the  court  of  France — Dr.  Franklin,  Adams, 
Jay,  and  Laurens.  Vergennes,  the  French  min- 
ister, partly  perhaps  through  the  habit  of  his 
country  in  diplomacy,  partly  through  a  half- 
malicious  and  half-selfish  desire  to  embarrass  and 
prolong  the  negotiations,  and  in  part  no  doubt  to 
keep  the  new  republic  weak  and  dependent,  had 
recoui'se  to  sundry  manoeuvres,  propositions,  and 
counter-propositions.  For  example,  lie  instigated 
the  Americans  to  claim  a  share  in  our  profitable 
Newfoundland  fishery,  and  he  strongly  urged  the 
British  government  to  refuse  them  this  conces- 
sion ;  and  he  formed  a  design  to  weaken  and  divide 
the  American  states  before  they  should  acquire 
stability  by  peace.  But  the  English  negotiators 
detected  and  exposed  to  the  agents  of  congress 
his  double-dealing  about  Newfoundland,  a.ssui-- 
ing  them  that  a  share  in  that  fishery  would  be 
allowed  them  ;  and  the  fortunate  capture  by  an 
English  cruiser  of  despatches  containing  Vergen- 
ne.s'  project  of  division  and  dismemberment  en- 
abled the  British  government  to  expose  that  mat- 
ter also.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  secretly  laid  the  inter- 
cepted paper  before  the  American  commissioners 
at  Paris.  Both  Adams  and  Jay  were  furious 
against  Vergennes;  and,  though  Franklin   was 


1  The  well-known  Abb6  Morellet,  the  uncle  of  the  wife  of  Mar- 
niontel.  See  Lord  Shelburne's  letters  to  the  Coiuit  de  Vergennes, 
in  Mc'moires  de  V Abbe  Morellet,  de  VAcadimU  Franfaise,  &c. 


cooler  in  his  imlignation  towards  the  French,  or 
hotter  in  his  animosities  to  England,  he  agreed 
in  opinion  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  bringing 
the  treaty  to  a  conclusion.^  And,  accordingly, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  at  a  private  meeting, 
unknown  to  Vergemies,  they  signed  sejiarate  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  with  England.  Ver- 
gennes, in  his  turn,  complained  of  being  duped  ; 
and  felt,  or  pretended,  great  indignation  at 
what  he  called  American  subtlety  and  chicanery. 
He  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Sjjain,  la- 
boui'ed  to  limit  the  boundaries  to  be  assigned  to 
the  United  States,  and  advised  the  English 
government  not  to  make  too  ample  concessions. 
But,  though  Vergennes'  afifection  to  the  new  re- 
public might  be  exceedingly  small,  his  great  ob- 
ject in  this  last  side-scheme  was  to  keep  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  parent  state  and  the 
enfranchised  colonies,  and  to  pi'event  the  return 
to  the  old  friendly  feeling  and  close  commercial 
intercourse. 

On  the  5th  of  December  parliament  met ;  and 
the  speech  from  the  throne  annoimced  that,  in 
pursuit  of  a  general  pacification,  his  majesty  had 
offered  to  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and 
independent  states,  by  an  article  to  be  inserted  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.  Fox  now  declared  that  it 
had  been  Lord  Shelburne's  shifting  and  changing 
on  the  great  question  of  independence  that  had 
induced  him  to  quit  the  cabinet,  and  he  main- 
tained that  his  loi'dship  ought  to  have  recognized 
the  independence  in  the  first  instance  instead  of 
reserving  it  as  the  condition  of  peace.  But  there 
was  no  regular  opposition  to  the  address  in  either 
house.  In  the  lords,  Shelburne,  in  reply  to 
some  strong  objections  against  the  preliminaries 
agreed  upon  with  the  Amei'ican  commissioners, 
declared  that  the  full  recognition  of  independence 
of  the  United  States  was  still  dependent  on  the 
conduct  of  France,  and  that  if  France  did  not  con- 
sent to  peace,  that  recognition  would  be  withheld. 
On  the  23d,  the  house  adjourned  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  the  opinion  of  no  very  inconsidei'a- 
ble  part  of  it  still  being  that  the  negotiations  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland  would  fall  to  the 
gi'ound,  and  that  a  general  peace  was  a  distant 
event.  But  during  the  recess,  the  negotiations 
came  to  a  pacific  end . 

1  "S"^         ^^  January  20th,  the  prelimin- 
aries of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris.  ^ 
By  these   arrangements   his   Britannic   majesty 
acknowledged  the  United  States  to  be  free,  sove- 

-  Jay  accused  Franklin  of  a  too  great  subserviency  to  the  will 
of  the  French  court ! — Life  and  Opinions  of  John  Jay,  by  his  Son, 
W.  Jay. 

3  The  American  signatures  were : — .John  Adams,  B.  Franklin, 
John  Jay,  Henry  Laurens.  Before  signing,  Fnanklin  is  said  to 
have  put  on  triumphantly  the  dress  suit,  which  he  had  never 
worn  since  the  day  of  Wedderburn's  attack  in  the  British  privy 
coiuicil. 
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reign,  and  independent,  relinquishing  all  claims 
to  the  government,  propriety,  and  territorial  rights 
of  the  same ;  the  boundaries  were  settled  very 
liberally  for  the  Americans ;  and  they  were  se- 
cured in  full  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
the  grand  bank  and  on  all  other  banks  of  New- 
foundland, as  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawi-ence 
and  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where  they  had 
formerly  been  accustomed  to  fish.  His  majesty 
.agreed,  with  all  convenient  speed,  without  caus- 
ing any  destruction  or  carrying  aioay  any  negroes 
or  other  property  of  the  Americans,  to  withdraw  all 
his  armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets  from  the  United 
States.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi 
from  its  source  to  the  ocean  was  for  ever  to  re- 
main free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  equally. 
Franklin,  Jay,  and  all  the  American  commission- 
ers had  sternly  opposed  any  compensation  to  the 
American  royalists,  that  unfortunate  class  of  men, 
who  had  strong  claims  on  the  British  government; 
and  Franklin  had  even  declared  that  they  would 
rather  risk  a  war  by  themselves  alone,  than  con- 
sent to  any  indemnification  for  the  enemies  of, 
and  traitors  to  their  country.  A  clause  was,  how- 
ever, agreed  to  and  inserted  in  the  treaty — cer- 
tainly with  the  intention  that  it  should,  and  with 
the  foreknowledge  that  it  would,  remain  a  dead 
letter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic— that  con- 
gress should  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  respective  states,  to  provide  for  the 
restitution  of  all  estates,  rights,  and  projierties 
which  had  been  confiscated,  belonging  to  real  Bri- 
tish subjects;  and  also  the  estates,  rights,  and 
properties  of  persons  resident  in  districts  in  pos- 
session of  his  majesty's  arms,  and  who  had  not 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States ;  and  that 
pei'sons  of  any  other  descriptions  should  have  fi"ee 
liberty  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  states,  and  there- 
in remain  twelve  months  unmolested  in  their  en- 
deavours to  obtain  the  restitution  of  such  of  their 
estates,  &c.,  as  had  been  confiscated  ;  &c.,  &c. 

The  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  regarded 
France  were — that  she  should  have  the  right  of 
fishing  at  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  same  footing  as  at  the  last  peace 
— only,  to  prevent  future  disputes,  the  limits  were 
more  accurately  defined  and  restricted  ;  that  she 
should  again  be  put  in  possession  of  the  small 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miguelon  on  the  New- 
foundland coast:  that  in  the  West  Indies  she 
should  keep  Tobago  and  have  St.  Lucia  i-estored 
to  her,  she  on  her  part  restoring  to  Great  Bri- 
tain Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  St.  Christo- 
pher's, Nevis,  and  Montserrat ;  that  on  the  Afri- 
can coast  she  should  keep  Senegal  and  Goree, 
Great  Britain  retaining  Fort  James  and  the  river 
Gambia ;  that  in  the  East  Indies  she  should  have 
back   Pondicherry  and   all   that   she   had   lost. 


together  with  liberty  to  carry  on  her  accustomed 
commerce  and  also  to  fortify  Chandernagore  ;  and, 
finally,  all  the  stipulations  against  fortifying  Dun- 
kirk and  making  it  a  great  ]3ort— stipulations 
which,  to  very  little  purpose,  had  been  inserted 
in  so  many  successive  treaties — were  omitted 
and  renounced. 

Spain  procured  better  terms  than  she  had  ever 
obtained  since  the  peace  of  St.  Quintin.  The 
two  Floridas  and  Minorca  were  ceded  to  her,  she 
renouncing  all  claim  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  which 
had  been  recaptured  by  the  British  before  the 
execution  of  the  treaty. 

The  Dutch  agreed  to  a  truce,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  was  to  be  a  mutual  restora- 
tion of  conquests  between  them  and  Great  Britain ; 
but  the  ^preliminaries  were  not  arranged  till  nearly 
eight  months  after. 

No  notice  whatever  was  taken  in  the  treaty  of 
the  j^rinciples  of  the  armed  neutrality,  which  no 
British  minister  could  have  ventured  to  admit. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  when  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  laid  before  both  houses,  ministers 
were  attacked  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  the 
nation  was  astonished  and  disgusted  by  a  close 
coalition  between  those  old  adversaries,  Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox.  Nearly  the  whole  Eocking- 
ham  party  had  followed  Fox,  and  it  was  evident 
that  their  strange  imion  with  North's  friends  and 
the  great  body  of  the  Tories  would  drive  Shel- 
burne  from  his  post.  Fox,  with  all  his  abilities, 
could  hardly  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  better 
terras  of  peace  ;  and  he  had  expressed  or  implied 
a  readiness  to  yield  quite  as  much  as  Shelburne 
had  done,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors 
and  expenses  of  the  war ;  his  party  had  repeat- 
edly declared  that  a  high  pi'ice  must  of  necessity 
be  paid  for  the  inestimable  blessing ;  but  this 
hindered  neither  him  nor  them  from  going  into 
an  extreme  condemnation  of  the  whole  treaty. 
In  the  commons,  the  address  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty  for  ordering  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  to  be  laid  before  the  house  was  moved  on 
the  17th  of  February  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  at  this  period  the 
bosom  friend  of  William  Pitt.  It  was  opposed 
by  the  entire  strength  of  the  coalition,  the  anta- 
gonists in  so  many  fierce  debates  acting  together 
as  if  they  had  always  had  one  will  and  one  prin- 
ciple, and  as  if  Fox  and  Burke  had  not  a  hundred 
times  threatened  Lord  North  with  the  block  for 
pei-severiug  in  the  war.  The  first  amendment,  "to 
reserve  to  the  house  the  power  of  disapproving 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,"  was  moved  by  Lord 
John  Cavendish ;  and  Lord  North  moved  the 
second,  which  was  "  to  express  the  regard  of  the 
British  parliament  for  the  unfortunate  American 
royalists."  It  was  admitted,  however,  on  all 
hands,  "  that  the  preliminary  articles  for  which 
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tlie  public  faith  was  pledged  .should  be  kept  iu- 
violate."  Ministers  urged  that  a  peace  was  the 
great  desire  of  j^arliament  and  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
the  peace  they  had  been  enabled  to  procure  were 
not  preferable  to  the  war  which  they  found  raging 
when  they  accepted  oflfice.  In  defending  their 
conduct  they  only  made  use  of  ai-guments  which 
had  been  worn  thread-bare  by  the  Rockingham 
party,  such  as  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle, 
the  total  want  of  any  allies,  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing national  debt,  &c.  They  held  that  the  sacri- 
fices they  had  made  were  neither  numerous,  nor 
in  reality  important ;  and  that  better  terms  could 
not  possibly  have  been  i^rocured  without  pi-o- 
lon^insr  the  war  at  an  enormous  cost.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  coalesced  opposition  proclaimed 
that  a  worse  peace  could  not  have  been  concluded 
— that  the  treaty  was  re^jlete  with  infamy  and 
ignominious  sacrifices,  dismembering  the  British 
empire,  and  inti'oducing  disunion  in  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  it.  The  course  of  events  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  more  than  any  preconceived 
scheme,  had  led  Lord  North  to  fix  an  attentive 
and  hopeful  eye  on  the  East  Indies,  and  to  pro- 
mise himself  there  something  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  our  loss  of  dominion  in  other  parts. 
He  saw  with  unaffected  anxiety  that  the  ti'eaty, 
by  giving  the  French  a  fresh  footing  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  might  .shake  our  rising  empire 
and  re-introduce  all  the  anarchy  of  the  old  India 
system.  In  his  speech  he  dwelt  with  great  ability 
upon  this  point,  pi'edicting  hostile  leagues  between 
the  French  and  the  native  princes,  and  the  speedy 
interruption  of  our  valuable  commerce.  He  con- 
demned neai-ly  every  concession  made,  but  more 
emphatically  the  boundaries  allowed  to  the  United 
States,  the  liberty  given  to  the  French  and  Ame- 
ricans to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  surrender  to  Spain  of  the  Floridas  and  Min- 
orca. He  severely  censured  the  abandonment  of 
the  unfortunate  Amei'ican  royalists  to  the  fury 
of  their  revengeful  countrymen,  and  the  degrad- 
ing notion  of  the  British  government  sending 
prayers  and  petitions  to  congress  in  favour  of 
those  victims.  Mr.  Powys  distinguished  himself 
among  the  many  who  condemned  as  infamous 
and  monstrous  the  coalition  between  men  so  dif- 
ferent as  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  He  said 
that  this  was  indeed  a  season  of  strange  con- 
federacies— arbitrary  despots  were  figuring  as  the 
protectors  of  an  infant  republic,  and  in  that  house 
the  lofty  assertors  of  the  power  and  prerogative 
of  the  king  were  uniting  in  close  alliance  with 
the  humble  worshippers  of  the  majesty  of  the 
peojile.  Burke  said  there  was  nothing  so  mon- 
strous in  such  an  alliance,  if  any  such  had  been 
formed — which  he  had  yet  to  learn.  Fox  seemed 
fully  to  admit  the  formation  of  the  alliance,  and 


he  undertook  its  defence.  One  of  the  best  argu- 
ments he  could  have  used  would  have  been  to 
declare  that  orators  in  ojjposition  always  say  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  mean,  or  more  than 
they  know  to  be  true  ;  and  that  the  best  of  par- 
liamentary oratory  is  often  little  more  than  an 
acting  for  effect.  He  reminded  the  house  that 
he  had  often  paid  a  tribute  to  the  private  worth 
of  Lord  North ;  and  that  now  that  the  American 
war,  which  had  caused  the  hostility  between  Lord 
North  and  him,  had  ceased,  their  animosity  also 
ought  to  end.  He  declared  that  he  had  ever 
found  Lord  North  open  and  sincere  as  a  friend, 
and  honourable  and  manly  as  an  enemy — above 
practising  subterfuges,  ti'icks,  and  stratagems. 
This  most  animated  debate  was  prolonged  till 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  when  both  the 
coalition  amendments  were  carried  by  a  majority 
of  sixteen,  the  numbers  being  224  to  208.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  an  amendment  similar  to  that 
of  Lord  North  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  i-ejected  by  a  majority  of  thirteen,  or  by 
seventy-two  to  fifty- nine.  Four  days  after,  on 
the  21st  of  February,  the  coalition  followed  up 
their  victory  in  the  commons ;  and  Lord  John 
Cavendish  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  con- 
demning the  recent  treaty,  though  still  jjledging 
the  house  to  preserve  the  peace  inviolate.  Lord 
John,  forgetting  how  very  recently  he  and  his 
friends  had  pursued  the  same  course,  reprehended 
men  who,  with  un-English  minds,  could  permit 
their  gloomy  imaginations  to  brood  perpetually 
over  our  own  losses,  debts,  and  disgraces,  without 
looking  at  the  actual  state  of  our  enemies.  He 
said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  France  and 
Spain  were  almost  ruined  by  the  war ;  that  Hol- 
land was  in  a  reduced  and  helpless  condition;  and 
that  in  America  most  of  the  people  had  refused  to 
pay  the  taxes  ordered  by  congress  for  continuing 
the  contest.  Fox  made  a  brilliant  display,  and 
Pitt,  though  ill  and  suffering,  rose  to  reply  to  him : 
he  spoke  from  one  o'clock  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  defending  the  treaty  article  by  article, 
and  vehemently  reproaching  the  coalition,  which 
he  called  an  "ill-omened  and  baneful  alliance.'" 
There  was  more  said  in  the  debate  upon  the  coali- 
tion than  about  the  treaty ;  but,  after  four  in  the 
morning,  Lord  John  Cavendish's  resolutions  were 
carried  by  a  majority  of  seventeen,  the  numbers 
being  207  to  190. 

Immediately  after  this  second  defeat  Lord  Shel- 
burne  resigned,  but  the  I'est  of  the  administra- 
tion remained,  and  Pitt  even  continued  in  office 
five  weeks  after  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  had 


'  " Pitt," says  Wilberforce,  "spoke  three  hours,  till  four  in  the 
morning ;  stomach  disordered,  and  actually  holding  Solomon's 
Porch  (a  portico  behind  the  old  House  of  Commons)  door  open 
with  one  hand,  while  vomiting  during  Fox's  speech,  to  whom  he 
was  to  reply." — MS.  Mem.  in  Lift  of  Wilberforce  by  his  Song. 
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BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


Complete  in  36  Parts,  2s.  each,  forming  4  handsome  Volumes,  super-royal  8vo. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

CIVIL  and  MILITARY,  RELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  and  SOCIAL:  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Suppression  of  the  Sepoy  llevolt.  By  Charles  Macfaelaxe  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson.  Illustrated 
by  above  Eleven  Hundred  Engravings  on  "Wood  and  Steel — Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  &c. 


"We  regard  tliis  publication  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful, 
cheap,  aiKl  really  'compreheusive'  history  of  the  nation  which 
has  ever  yet  ajipeared." — John  Bull. 

"  This  ought  empliatically  to  ba  entitled  the  Family  History 
of  England." — Muniing  Herald. 


"Au  admirable  record,  not  only  of  military  and  ixilitical 
events,  but  of  moral  and  intellectnal  progress,  thus  comprising, 
in  fact,  a  real  History  of  England." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

"  This  will  be  regarded  by  many — and  with  reason — as  the 
best  existmg  History  of  England." — Tke  Dial. 


Publishing  in  Parts,  super-royal  8vo,  2s.  each. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 

CIVIL,  MILITARY,  and  SOCIAL,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  English,  to  the  suppression  of  the  Sepcy 
Revolt,  including  an  Outline  of  the  Early  History  of  Hindoostau.  By  Henry  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
Illustrated  by  above  Five  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.     It  will  extend  to  27  Parts. 

"This  elaborate  and  able  work  is  indeed  more  comprehen-  hundred  millions  of  them  were  still  wandering  in  the  woods  of 

sivetlian  its  title  would  imply,  for  it  gives  us  with  philosopldcal  Britain  and  Germany,  all  of  them  savages,  and  some  perliaps 

discriminatiou  the  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  histoiy  of  cannibals.      .      .      .      The  numerous  engravings  on  wood  and 

a  most  singular  people,  who  were  well  fed  and  well  clad,  who  steel,   remarkable   for  their   beauty   and    fidelity,    contribute 

had  a  written  language,  and  composed  met.iphy3ical  treatises,  gi'eatly  to  the  interest  and  even  to  the  iustmctivo  power  of  the 

when  the  forefathers  of  the  race  that  now  bears  sway  over  two  work." — Sxamiiier. 


New  and  revised  edition,  in  Parts,  2s.,  and  Divisions,  105.  each. 

THE    POPULAR    ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

Or,  conversations   LEXICON. 

Being  a  General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Biography,  History,  and  Politics;  with  Preliminary 
Dissertations  by  distinguished  Writers. 

Tiie  Poi'UL.\R  E>jcYCLoPEDiA  Iias  been  before  the  public  for  many  years  past,  and  has  met  with  a  large  measure  of  acceptance. 
The  altei'ations  and  coiTections  made  for  tlie  present  edition  render  tlie  Work  a  s-atisfactoiy  exponent  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
the  present  day.  The  articles  on  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Geology  have  beenwlioUy  re-written,  and  tlie  scientific  articles  generally 
have  been  carefully  revised ;  and  those  ou  Geography,  Topography,  History,  Theology,  and  Biography  have  been  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination. 

An  entirely  new  Supplemest  has  been  written,  containing  additional  biographies,  notices  of  localities  newly  discovered,  or  tliat 
have  risen  recently  into  importance — of  substances  and  jirocesses  new  in  science  and  the  arts — of  the  great  events  of  the  world 
duiing  the  last  twenty  years — and  other  subjects  of  general  interest. 

Tlie  Illustrations  of  the  Popular  ExcvcLOPEniA  have  been  augmented  fully  a  half,  and  extend  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-four 
Pages  of  Steel  Engravijigs,  and  Fom-teen  Coloured  JIaps,  besides  many  Engnivings  on  Wood.  The  whole  Work,  including  Supple- 
ment, will  be  completed  in  63  Parts,  price  2s.  each ;  or  in  14  Divisions,  10s.  each. 


In  38  Parts,  imperial  4to,  28.  Gd.  each. 

THE  IMPERIAL   FAMILY  BIBLE 


Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  most  Correct  Copies  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
Witli  many  Tliousand  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical  Notes;  also.  References,  Readings,  Chronological 
Tables,  and  Indexes.     Illustrated  by  a  Superb  Series  of  Engravings. 

The  Engraved  Illustrations,  74  in  number,  consist  of  a  Series  existing  Schools  of  Painting  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain, 
of  Historical  Subjects,  selected  with  much  care  and  research  and  a  Series  of  Views  of  important  Bible  Localities,  from. authen- 
from  the  Works  of  the  Old  lliistcrs,  and  from  those  of  the         tic  drawings;  the  whole  engraved  in  the  most  fini.'ihed  maimer. 

%*  A  separate  issue  is  in  progress,  having  40  Ennravings  only,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Ilislorical  Subjects, 

in  oi)  Parts,  2s.  each. 


In  35  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  38s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity;  and  a  connection  of  Profane  with  Sacred 
History.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stackhodse,  M.A.  With  copious  additions  from  recent  Commentators,  Critics, 
and  Eastern  Travellers;  and  Complete  Indexes.  Also,  an  Appendix  on  the  Illustrations  of  Scripture  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments,  <S:c.     Illustrated  by  Fifty  highly-finished  Engravings. 

GLASGOW,    EDINBUKGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


In  46  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  in  Divisions,  clotli  gilt,  Gs.  Gd.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIOMRY  OF  EMINENT  SCOTSMEN. 


Originally  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  In  Fom-  Volumes.  New  aud  revised  Edition.  Yv'ith  a  Supplement," 
Voluuie,  continuing  the  Biographies  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  llev.  Thomas  Thomsdn.  Illustrated  L 
Eighty-seven  highly-finished  Portraits,  and  Eive  Engraved  Titles. 


To  be  completed  in  about  30  Parts,  medium  4to,  Is.  each. 


ITALY: 


ILLUSTRATED   AND   DESCRIBED. 


A  Series  of  Views,  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield,  R.A.;  Roberts,  R.A.; 
Harding,  Prout,  Leitch,  Brockedon,  Barnard,  &c.,  &c.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Scenes.  Preceded  by  a  Review 
of  the  Past  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  Italy  aud  the  Italians.  Each  Part  will  contain  Two  lar^^e  and 
highly-finished  Engravings,  with  descriptive  text. 


"  We  do  not  know  a  more  delightful  drawing-room  book  than 
this  worlc  on  Italy,  wliich  comprise.?  upwards  of  sixty  exquisite 
illustratiou.s  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  scenery  in  the 


world,  with  coiTesponding  de.scriptions  to  record  the  natural 
features,  and  the  poetical  aud  historical  associations  of  each 
spot." — Invcnicss  Courier. 


Ee-issue,  with  Coloured  Plates.     In  36  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.    AVith  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distinguished  British  and  Foreign 
Naturalists.     The  Plates  contain  240U  Illustrative  Figures,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloured. 


In  22  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


A  HISTOKY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  aud  the  Culture  of  Plants;  with  their  various  uses  to  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  their  application  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Illustrated  by  Seven 
Huudi-ed  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  which  One  Hundred  are  beautifully  coloured. 


In  39  Parts,  Is.  each ;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  6s.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  £2,  4s. 

D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Tr-.nslated  by  D.  D.  ScOTT,  and  H.  White,  B.A.  _  The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne. 
Large  type,  numerous  Notes,  not  in  any  other  Edition,  and  Forty  Illustrations,  beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel. 

The  Emerald  Edition,  small  Svo,  in  17  Nos.,  Price  6d.  each. 


In  20  Parts,  Is.  each;  er  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

A  HISTORY  OF   THE  PAPACY, 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Ranke.  With  Notes 
by  tbe  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  highly- 
Cu-slied  Portraits. 


In  12  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth  extra,  £1,  lis.  Gd. 

THE  GAKDENEK'S  ASSISTANT. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  aud  Flower 
G.^rdeti,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Hot-house  Plants.  By  Robert  Thomp.son,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Illustrated  by  Twelve  beautifully- coloured  Engravings, 
each  representing  two  or  more  choice  Flowers  or  Fruits,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 


GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


In  25  Parts,  2s.  each ;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £2,  14s. 

THE  WOKKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 

PEACTICAL,  ALLEGOEICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS; 

First  Complete  Edition.  Carefully  collated  and  printed  from  the  Author's  own  Editions.  With  Editohial 
Prefaces,  Notes,  and  a  Memoik  or  BuiVyan  and  his  Times.  By  George  Offor.  Numerous  Illustrative 
Engravings. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 
I.  The  Experimental,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Works.    Illustrations.    In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 
II.  The  Allegorical,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical  Works.    Numerous  Illustrations.    In  18  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Eeformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  tlie  Rev.  James  A  NDERSON,  Author  of 
Ladies  of  the  Corenant,  &c.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  J.  Godwin,  G.  Thou.a'^, 
J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Johnson,  &c. 

FIRST  SERIES. — England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  Qd. 
SECOND  SERIES. — Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Small  -Ito,  cloth,  antique,  ICs.  Qd. 


Cloth,  antique,  Is.  M. ;  or  11  Nos.,  6t?.  each. 


LADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT; 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottish  Female  Charactera,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  the  Martt/rs  of  the  Bxss,  kc.     Numerous  Engravings. 


Complete  m  28  Kos.,  Cd.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  15s. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

Or,  within    and    WITHOUT. 

Being  Tales  and  Sketches  illustrating  the  Power  of  Evangelical  Religion,  and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the 
Heresies  and  Errors  of  the  Daj\     Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engravings. 


This  Work  is  a  new  an(tniuch-improved  Edition  of  tlie  JSratt- 
gelical  Sambler,  a  title  under  which  above  One  Hundred 
Thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold.     The  highest  testimony  was 


borne  to  its  excellency  when  fii-st  put  forth,  and  its  re-appear- 
ance, in  a  revised  and  amended  form,  has  met  with  great 
approval. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  Bj'  the  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  D.D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  by  William  Cave,  D.D.  With 
an  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  numerous  Notes  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition.  'Jo  which 
is  subjoined,  A  Concise  ilistorj^  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Forty 
beautiful  Engravings. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,  REPERTORY   OF   BIBLICAL  AND   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  M.D.,  A.M.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

This  Work  is  designed  to  be  a  jxipular  comjiendium  of  what  ;  tionary,  and  a   comprehensive  dige.st  of  the   Literature  and 

has  hitherto  been  written  on  all  those  subjects  which  are  either  i  Biograiihy  connected  -w  ith  Christianity.     It  must  be  regarded 

involved  in,  or  allied  to  Christianity.     It  embraces  hi  its  plan  as  a  Work  of  high  value  to  the  readers  and  students  "of  the 

the  general  features  both  of  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Die-  I  Scriptures. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


BIBLES  AND  COMMENTARIES,  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

See  page  2. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE  ;  with  Notes  and  Practical  Reflections  ;  also,  References, 
Readings,  Chronological  and  other  Tables.  By  David  David- 
son, LL.D.  With  numerous  Historical  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     In  3(5  Parts,  super-royal  ito,  2s.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

PRETING  BIBLE.  With  Introduction,  Marginal  References, 
and  Copious  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev. 
Uenry  Cooke,  D.D.,  Belfast,  illustrated  with  Historical  De- 
signs, and  a  Sei-ies  of  Views.     In  44  Parts,  royal  4to,  Is.  each. 

BROWN'S   POPULAR   FAMILY 

BIBLE ;  with  many  additional  Notes,  References,  and  Read- 
ings;  aiso,  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Barr's  Index  of  Subjects. 
Illustrated  by  Historical  Designs  and  Family  Register.  The 
Self-Intebpreting  Bible,  complete  and  unabridged,  in  20 
Parts,  demy  4to,  Is.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR  ;  a  Commentai-y  on  the  Holy  Bible,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  Readings,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barr.  V/ith  Maj^s, 
Plans,  and  other  Engravings.     65  Parts,  Is.  each. 

ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  nearly  9000  Critical  and  Explanatoiy  Notes,  and 
80,000  References  and  Readings ;  also.  Thirty-seven  beautiful 
Engravings.     In  24  Nos.,  Qd.  each. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

With  Notes  comj^iled  from  tlie  Writings  of  the  mcst  eminent 
Commentators.  Illustrated  Viy  29  beautiful  Engravings,  includ- 
ing Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  by  H.  C.  Selou.s.  The  Rubrics 
printed  in  Red.     16  Nos.,  Cc^.  each  ;  and  in  mor.,  flexible,  15s. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  Annotated  EiUtion.  With  3S 
Steel  Plates,  22  Maps  and  Plans,  and  2S  Engravings  on  Wood — 
in  all,  Seventi/  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  autlientic  som-ces, 
illustrating  the  principal  Scriptvire  Scenes,  and  Sites  of  Cele- 
brated Cities,  To«ais,  &c.  The  whole  complete  in  33  Parts,  Is. 
each;  or  in  5  double  vols.,  Gs.  each,  and  1  at  4s.  Gd. 

BARNES'   QUESTIONS   ON   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  In 
1  Vol.  (Matthew  to  Hebrews),  cloth,  3s.  Gd. ;  or  6  Parts,  6d.  each. 


BARNES'  NOTES   ON  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  Books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  With  addi- 
tional Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appentlixes,  Engravings  on  Steel, 
and  above  160  Illustrations  on  Wood  ;  most  of  them  to  be  found 
in  no  other  Edition.  In  19  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
6s.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  6s.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

Its  Meaning  and  its  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan, 
D.D.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  7^.  6d, 

"For  learned  as  well  as  unlearned  readers,  the  most  serviceable  contribution 
yet  made  in  our  languajje  for  enablinj;  thom  intellitjently  to  read  the  meaning 
and  profit  by  the  lessons  of  Ecclesiastes.*'— jScotttj/t  Guardian. 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBLE.  Corrected  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by  several  hun- 
dred Engravings.     20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  the  Words  and  Suljocts  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  including  a  Con- 
cise Dictionary,  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Sacred 
Narrative,  and  otlier  Tables,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Consul- 
tation and  Study  of  the  Saci-ed  Scriptures.    In  IS  Nos.,  Gd.  each. 

The  FIRST  PART  of  this  Work  consists  of  a  careful  condensation  of  Crudcn's 
Concordance,  but  retaining  all  that  is  really  valuable.  The  SECOND  P.VllT 
comprises  a  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev 
John  Baiir. 


BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLAST- 

ING  REST  ;  The  Divine  Life,  and  Dying  Thouglits  ;  also,  a 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Now  or  Never.  21  Nos.,  supci'- 
royal  Svo,  Gd.  each  ;  cloth,  lis.  Gd. 


FAMILY  WORSHIP:    A  Series  of 

Prayers,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Bemarks  on  Passages  of 
Saci-ed  Scripture,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  thi-oughovit  tlie 
Year,  by  One  llmidred  and  Eighty  Clergymen  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  £l.  Is. 


THEOPNEUSTIA;     The    Bible,   its 

Divine  Origin  and  Entire  Inspiration,  deduced  from  Internal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Nature,  History,  and  Science. 
By  L.  Gaussen,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  '.is. 

PSALMS  of  DAYID:    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Version.  To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes. 
Imperial  4to,  2s.  Gd.;  super-royal  4to,  2s.;  royal  4to,  2s.;  demy 
4to,  2s.;  ISmo,  Gd. 

PROFESSION    AND    PRACTICE; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  Pro- 
fessing Christians,     By  G.  M'Cullouh.     Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  CONFES- 

SION  of  FAITH  of  the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robert  Shaw,  D.D.,  Whitburn.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


THE  SCOTS  WORTHIES;  their  Lives 

and  Testimonies.  With  a  Supplement,  containing  Memoirs  of 
THE  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations.    In  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Meditations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  the  most  Important  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  Daily  Reading  throughout  the 
year.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


WATSON'S  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembl.y,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Sul)- 
jects.  The  whole  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  numerous  Notes. 
In  29  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  Gd.  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS; 

Including  Treatise  on  the  Sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
Sacramental  Directory,  Meditations,  Sermons,  Advices  and 
Catechism,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Afflicted  Man's  Companion,  &c.,  &c. 
With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heth- 
ekington.     20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


POETRY   AND   LIGHT   LITERATURE. 


HOGG.— The  WOEKS   of  the  ETTEICK 

SH:ePHERD,  with  lUiistrations  by  D.  O.  HiU,  R.S.A.— The 
Poetical  Works,  complete  in  5  Vols. ,  cloth,  17s.  Gd.  •  the  Prose 
Works,  complete  in  0  Vols.,  £1,  Is.  Both  Series  are  also  pub- 
lislied  for  sale  in  separate  Vols.,  at  3s.  (jd.  each. 

CASQUET  of  LITEEAEY  GEMS ;  Containing 

upwards  of  700  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  300 
Disthiguished  Authors.  Illustrated  by  Twenty -five  Engravings. 
In  4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.    A  CoUection 

of  the  Best  and  Most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  with  Critical 
and  Historical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song.  En- 
giaved  Froutispieoe  and  Title.  Medium  IGmo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  Cs.  6d. 

.     BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.    A  Com- 

prehensive  Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  Ilhistra- 
tive  Notes,  and  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  Medium 
lUmo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  Gd. 

NICOLE'S  POEMS  and  LYEICS,  chiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  New 
Edition.     Small  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

LAING'S  WAYSIDE    FLOWEES :    Being 

Poems  and  Songs.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Geo.  Gilfillaji.  Third 
Edition.     Cloth,  gUt,  2s. 


THE  WOEKS  of  EOBEET  BUENS.    Com- 

plete  Illustrated  Edition,  Literary  and  Pictorial.  With  Wil- 
son's Essay  "  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,"  and  Dr. 
Currie's  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  50  Lantlscape  and  Portrait 
Illustrations.     25  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Supplejientaky  Parts,  containing  22  En- 
gravings ;  making  in  all  S 2  Illustrations.  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra, 
£1, 16s. 

"Unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  edition  we  have  seen.    The  engravinps 
are  admirable,  the  typography  very  choice,  and  the  notes  si.-le 
Court  Circular. 


k-lect  and  us.;ful.'' — 


LAND  of  BUENS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapes, 

Illustrative  of  the  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet,  from  Paintings 
by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.  A.  Also,  Portraits  of  the  Poet,  his  Friends, 
(tc.  With  Descriptions  and  Biograxihies,  by  Robert  Chamber.s  ; 
and  Essay  by  Professor  Wilson.  2  Vols.,  4to,  cloth,  gUt  edges, 
£2,  2s. 

EEPUBLIC  of  LETTEES.     A  Selection   in 

Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers, 
with  many  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  beautiful  Illustrations. 
4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

AN    OUTLINE  of   the    EISE   and    PEO- 

GRESS  of  LITERATURE ;  jiresentrng  a  Critical  Literary  Esti- 
mate of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  Greek, 
Roman,  English,  and  Continental.  By  Sir  DiVNiEL  K.  Sand- 
ford,  D.C'.L.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  Gd. 


WORKS    ON   AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
Eminent  Farmers,  Land- Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.  With  above  ISOO  Illustrative 
Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In  28  Parts,  2s.  Gd.  each;  or  2  large 
Vols.,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

NEW   FARMER'S    ALMANAC. 

Edited  by  John  C.  Morton,  Editor  of  the  Ar/rirudtural  Gazette, 
Ci/cloj>edia  of  Agriculture,  &,c.    Published  yearly.     Price  Is. 

OUR  FARM  CROPS;  Being  a  popu- 

lar  Scientific  Description  of  the  Cultivation,  Chemistry,  Dis- 
eases, and  Remedies,  <tc.,  of  our  different  Crops,  worked  up  to 
the  high  Farming  of  the  present  day.  By  John  Wilson, 
F.R.  S.E. ,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.  In 
2  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  13s.;  or  12  Parts,  Is.  each. 

••Tills  "Work  is  probably  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  useful  for  the 
Agriculturist,  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time."— Guermey  Official  Gazette. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Gartlen,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Management  of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Hot- 
house Plants.  With  a  Copious  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations. 
By  Robf,rt  Thompson,  HorticultiualSociety'sGarden.  Chiswick. 
Ilhistrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  carefully  Coloured 
Plates.     In  12  Parts,  2s.  Gd.  each,  or  cloth,  £l,  lis.  Gd. 

Besides  the  subjects  above  indicated,  the  Work  contnins  Chapters  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Plants,  the  Nature  and  Improvement  of  Soils,  the  various  kinds  of 
Manures  and  their  Uses,  and  the  Tools,  Instruments,  &c.,  employed  in  Garden- 
in(;;  to;<ether  with  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and 
Floweri.    Piofusely  illostnited  with  Engxavings  printed  in  the  Text. 

HOW  to  CHOOSE  a  Good  MILK  COW. 

By  J.  H.  JIagne.  With  a  Supplement  on  the  Dairy  Cattle  of 
Britain.     Illustrated  with  Engiavings.     Cloth,  as. 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  the  Natural 

History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Field  Crops 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  those  which  infest  Bams 
and  Granaries,  with  suggestions  for  their  destruction.  By  John 
Curtis,  F.L.S.,  <fec.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Figures, 
Plain  and  Coloured.  In  8  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  each, 
plain  plates,  and  3s.  Gd.  coloured  plates;  or  cloth,  £1,  lOs. 

*'  We  are  tauj^ht  how  to  anticipate  the  insects  before  they  attack  the  crops, 
so  as  to  weaken  the  assault,  and  also  to  check  their  progress.  For  these  ends, 
concise  rules  are  given  as  to  the  management  of  the  soil  and  plant  We  know  of 
no  preater  boon  to  the  agriculturist,  in  one  particular  department  of  his  labours, 
than  the  publication  of  this  volume." — Gloucester  Chronicle. 

FARMER'S  GUIDE.     A  Treatise  on 

the  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Black  Cattle,  with  Instructions  for 
the  Management  of  Breeding  Mares  and  Cows.  By  James  Webb, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Seventh  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  Gd. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR. 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land-Measuring,  Draining, 
Manuring,  Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  JIe;isure- 
ment.  Building,  ifcc.    17  Nos.,  foolscap  Svo,  Gd.  each;  bound,  9s. 

THE    HAY    and    CATTLE    MEA- 

SURER.  A  Series  of  Tables  for  Computing  the  Weight  of  H.iy- 
stacks  and  Live  Stock  by  Jleasurement.  Also,  Tables  showing 
the  Equivalent,  in  Weight  and  Price,  of  the  Imperial  to  the 
Dutch  Stone,  and  other  Local  Weights.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  Gd. 

DITCHING    and    DRAINING:    A 

Manual  of  Tables  for  Computing  Work  done.  Siuted  to  the 
VLse  of  Contractors  and  Employei-s  of  Labour.  Foolscap  Svo, 
cloth,  2s. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

A  Note-Book  of  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  adai)ted  to  the 
use  of  all  engaged  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Ewart,  Land-Sui-veyor  and  Agricultural 
Engineer.     Plates  and  Cuts.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


In  2S  Tarts,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  or  2  large  Vols.,  2250  pages,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

MORTON'S   OTOLOPEDIA   OF  AGRICULTURE, 

PRACTICAL   AND    SCIENTIFIC: 

Tu  wliich  tlie  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Business  of  Farming,  in  all  their  departments,  are  tlioroughly  and  prac- 
tically treated.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most  Eminent  Fanners,  Land-Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  Day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.     With  above  ISOO  Illustrative  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel. 

The  object  of  this  Vv'ork  is  to  present  to  the  Agi-iciiltural  reader  the  whole  of  the  truth  immediately  connected  with  liis  profes- 
sion so  far  as  it  is  kno\™  to  the  men  most  femiliar  with  the  sciences  it  involves,  the  methods  it  employs,  and  the  risks  it  iiicura. 
lihistrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  Farm  Buildings,  Insects,  Plants  iciUtivated  and  luiciUtivated),  x\gricultui-al  Machinea,  Imple- 
ments, and  Operations,  .fee,  are  given  wherever  they  can  be  useful. 


WORKS    ON   MACHINERY,   CARPENTRY,  &c. 


ENGINEER     and    MACHINIST'S 

DRAWING-BOOK  :  A  Complete  Course  of  Instiiiction  for  the 
Practical  Engineer;  comprising  Linear  Drawing,  Projections, 
Eccentric  Cmves,  the  various  forms  of  Gearing,  Reciiirocating 
Machinery,  Sketching  and  Drawing  from  the  Machine,  Projec- 
tion of  Shadows,  Tintmg  and  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  on 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le  Blanc  and  MM.  Armengaud. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In 
16  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and    MACHINIST'S 

ASSISTANT :  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Engines,  Water  Wlieels,  Spinning  Machines,  Mills  for 
Grinding,  Tools,  (fee,  taken  from  Alacliines  of  approved  Con- 
struction ;  with  detailed  Description.?  and  Practic^  Essays  on 
various  departments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edi- 
tion. In  28  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  or  2  Vols,  half- 
moi'occo,  £4,  4s. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY.    ATrea- 

tise  on  tlie  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Puiilways ;  embracing  the 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
dejiartments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  numerous  Engi-avings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
Engineer.  In  30  Pai-ts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  15s. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.    Their 

Progress,  Mechanical  Constniction,  and  Pei"fomiance,  with  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Illustrated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Plates,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  KiNNE-^R  Clark,  Engineer.  In  25  Parts,  imperial  4to, 
2s.  Od.  each;  2  Vols.,  half-morocco,  £4. 

This  "Work  combines  the  Locomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  "Work  on  Rail- 
way Machine'ryt  with  extensive  aiUiitions  illustrating  the  practice  of  English 
Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  present  flay,  and  presenting  the  most  recent  attain- 
ments in  American  practice.  It  also  includes  the  consideration  of  coal-burning, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  bearing  upon  the  economical  working  and  im- 
provement of  the  Locomotive. 

RECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

MOTIVE  ENGINE  (being  a  Supplement  to  Ranioaij  Machinery); 
Comprising  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  English  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer,  In 
10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s,  Gd.  each ;  half-morocoo,  'ibs.. 

This  Work  consists  simply  of  the  new  portion  of  Railway  LoconwtiveSt 
announced  above.  It  is  puljlished  separately  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  already 
possess  the  Author's  Work  on  Ra'divay  Machinery, 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONER :  Being  Tables  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  Con- 
tents of  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  Third  edition.  Bound  in 
roan,  is, 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEASURER; 

Or,  Tradesman  and  Wood- Jlerchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexander 
Peddie.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  In  12  Nos,,  Gd.  each ; 
boimd,  6s.  Gd. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT.  Being  a  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Selection, 
Preparation,  aiid  Strength  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Framing,  with  their  Applications  in  Caiitentry, 
Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing ;  also,  a  Com-se  of  Instruction  in 
Practical  Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection, 
and  Perspective,  and  an  Ilhistrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 
Architecture  and  Building.  By  Jame-S  Newlands,  Borougli 
Engineer  of  Livei-pool.  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  Series  of 
Plates,  and  many  hunilred  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  24  Parts, 
super-royal  4to,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  half-morocco,  £2,  Itjs. 

This  Publication  supplies,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  complete  and  practical 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  with  a  Select 
tion  of  E.Kamples  of  Works  actually  executed.  It  includi.'S  the  most  important 
features  of  the  great  works  of  Eniy,  Krafft,  and  othei's,  which,  from  their  cost 
and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  workmen. 

"  It  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  standard  treatise  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery."— il/ecAonic's  Magazine. 

CABINET-MAKER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modem  Fumiture,  with  De- 
scriptions and  details  of  Construction.  Complete  in  23  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  liaK-boimd  morocco,  £3,  5s. 

"The  Work  now  before  us  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  beneficial  i  fTect  on  the  trade  to  which  it  is  addressed." 
—Ciiil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal, 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Descriptions.  By  John  White,  Aroliitect.  In  21  Parts, 
imperiiil  4to,  2s.  each ;  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Compreheniling  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Twentieth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note-Book  of  Teclmical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  the 
Mechanical  Arts.  With  Engravings  of  Machijiery,  and  nearly 
200  Diagrams  on  Wood.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Cloth,  Os. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictionaby  are  published  in  27  Nos., 
6c!.  each. 

REID'S    CLOCK    and    WATCH- 

M  A.KING,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Illustrated  with  Twenty 
Foldmg  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10  Parts,  royal  Svo,  2s. 
each ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN:  A  Series 

of  examples  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Gotliic, 
Moorish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Elizabethan  Ornaments,  smt- 
able  for  Art-workmen  and  Decoratore.  AVith  an  Ess,ay  on 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  By 
Jas.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Painted  Glass,  &c., 
&c.  "  Forty  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  2s. 
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BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PARTE.  By  M.  de  BoruRicNXE.  Nr.merous  Historical  and 
Portrait  Illustrations.     23  parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  2  vols.,  £1,  6s. 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

Civil,  ililitary,  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Landing  of  Julius 
Csesar  till  the  year  1846.     13  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  ±1,  ds. 

SMITH'S  CANADA:  Past,  Present, 

and  Future.  Being  an  Historical,  Geographical,  Geological, 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Canada  West.  Slaps,  and  other  Illas- 
tratious.     2  Vols.,  royal  Svo,  cloth,  20s., 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

LAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  New 
Edition.  With  Ninety  Illustrations,  comprising  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  Designs.     In  63  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

plate  Histoiy  of  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  (or  Waldenses)  and 
their  Colonies.  Prepared  in  great  part  from  unpublished 
Documents.  By  Alexis  JIcstox.  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Maps 
and  beautiful  Views  of  the  AValdensian  Valleys.  In  llij  Parts, 
Is.  each  ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  lbs. 

This  Work  contains  the  most  complete  and  connected  view  of  ihe  history  of 
the  Vaudois.  It  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  laborious  research,  and  throws  new 
liffht  upon  many  of  the  known  facts,  events,  and  periods  of  the  "Waldensian 
people  in  their  earnest  and  protracted  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  true 
faith. 

CYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

and  SURGERY.  By  Thos.  Andrew,  M.D.  Illustrated  with 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  17  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each; 
cloth,  ISs. 

BAEE'S    SCEIPTUEE    STUDENT'S    AS- 

SISTANT.  A  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the 
Bible.  New  Edition,  Enlaiged,  with  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names,  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures,  ire.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

BAEE'S     CATECHETICAL     INSTEUC- 

TIONS  for  YOUNG  COJIIIUNICVNTS.  With  an  Address  to 
Young  Persons  not  yet  Communicants.  31st  Edition,  ISmo, 
sewed,  id. 

BAEE'S    CATECHETICAL    INSTEUC- 

TIONS  on  INFANT  BAPTISM.  AVith  an  Address  to  Young 
Parents,     loth  Edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  4d. 

COMMEECIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Complete 

Ready-Reckoner,  and  Compendium  of  Tables  and  Information 
for  the  Trader,  Merchant,  and  Commercial  Traveller.  310  pp. 
4Smo,  bound  in  roan.  Is. 

TYTLEE'S  ELEMENTS  of  GENEEAL 

HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Jlodem.  With  considerable  additions 
to  the  Author's  Text,  numerous  Notes,  and  a  Continuation  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Brandon 
Turner,  JI..\.  Sixth  Edition.  Cloth,  5s.  6d.  Also  in  Divi- 
sions.    Div.  I.,  price  2s.  6d.;  Div.  II.,  price  3s.  Gd. 

GEELACH'S    COMPEEHENSIVE    GEE- 

MAN  DICTIONARY.  German  and  English,  and  Euglisli  and 
GeiTuan.     By  J.  J.  Gerlacii,  LL.D.     Bound,  5s.  Gd. 

This  Dictionary  is  more  copious  in  the  numher  of  its  words  and  meaniOKS 
than  any  portable  German  Dictionary  hitherto  published. 

HAETLEY'S     OEATOEICAL     CLASS- 

BOOK.  With  the  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  and  Illus- 
trated by  suitable  examples.  Fifteenth  Edition,  improved. 
Foolscap  Svo,  bound,  2s.  Gd. 

CHOEISTEE'S    TEXT-BOOK;    Containing 

nearly  Two  Hundred  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Chants,  Antliems, 
(tc,  arranged  for  from  Two  to  Five  Voices,  with  Organ  or  Piano- 
forte Acconii)animents ;  preceded  by  a  Comprehensive  Grammar 
of  Music.  By  W.  J.  P.  Kidd.  Super-royal  Svo,  stiff  paper,  5s.; 
cloth,  gilt,  8s. 


THE  HOLY  LAND.— NOTES  of  a 

CLERICAL  FURLOUGH,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holt  Land. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  an  Accu- 
rate Map  of  the  whole  Country,  and  by  various  enlarged  Sketch 
Maps,  illustrative  of  individual  localities  and  of  pai-ticular  ex- 

cui-sious.     Cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'    CONFLICT; 

Being  the  Histoi-y  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.  D.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  Gd.  each  ;  or  2 
Vols,  cloth,  14s.  The  Library  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  large 
type,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  £.1,  Is. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT    HISTORY; 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  James  Bell.  Num- 
erous Illustrations.     In  2i  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  With  Notes  by  James  Bell  (forming  a  thiid 
Volume  to  Ancient  History).    In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 

PHUS.  Large  T^i^e,  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  22J  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  24s. 

HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  ujjwards  of 
15,000  Localities  in  Great  Britain  and  Deland,  ajid  General 
Statistical  Tables.     Bound,  2s. 

FEEGUSON'S    INTEEEST    TABLES,   At 

Fourteen  different  Rates,  from  a  Quarter  to  Six  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.;  also,  Tables  of  Commission  and  Brokerage.  New  Etli- 
tion,  enlarged.     Bound,  ts. 

LAWEIE'S    SYSTEM    of   MEECANTILE 

ARITHMETIC ;  With  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills 
of  Exchange.  Fifth  Edition.  In  2  Parts,  bound  in  roan,  with 
Key,  S.I.;  or  Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  cloth.  Is.  each;  the  Key 
separately.  Is. 

MOFFAT:    Its  Walks  and  Wells.     With 

Incidental  Notices  of  its  Botany  and  Geology.  By  William 
Keddie  ;  and  Report  on,  and  Cliemical  Analysis  of,  its  Mineral 
Wells,  by  J.  Macadam,  F.R.S.S.A.     Foolscap  Svo,  Is. 

COMSTOCK'S    NATUEAL    PHILO- 

SOPHY :  Edited  and  largely  augmented  V)y  R.  D.  Hoblyn, 
M.A.  Oxon.  A  Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy;  in  which  are 
l)opularly  explained  the  Principles  of  Heat,  Mechanics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  the  Steam  Engine,  Acoastics, 
Optics,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  Slagnctism,  kc;  with  Questions 
for  E.xamination  on  each  Chapter,  and  an  Appendix  of  Pro- 
blems. Illustrated  by  nearly  Three  Uuntlred  Engravings  ou 
Wood.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

M'CEIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

CHURCH  HISTORY:  Embracing  the  Period  from  the  Refor- 
m.ation  to  the  Revolution.     2  Vols.,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  4s. 

EOBEETSON'S   HISTOEY  of  the  JEWS, 

From  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

EOBEETSON'S   CHAET  of   SCEIPTUEE 

CHRONOLOGY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    In  stiff  covers,  id. 

STAFF  A   and    ION  A   DESCEIBED  and 

ILLUSTRATED  ;  With  Notices  of  the  Principal  Objects  on  the 
route  from  Port  Crinan  to  Oban,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
Many  Engravings.     Limp  cloth,  2s. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 
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